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INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  C.  S.  MOREHEAD, 

Governor  of  KEnrncKY: 

Sm — Since  the  Second  Report  went  to  press  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  counties  not  previously  examined  baa  been  instituted,  und  I  now 
have  the  honor  of  Bubmitting  my  Third  Report,  comprising  the  result 
of  that  exploration,  as  well  as  that  of  those  portions  of  the  state  not 
previously  reported  on. 

This  report  also  embraces  the  Chemical,  Topographical,  and  Paleon- 
tological  Reports  that  have  been  completed  since  last  June,  and  em- 
bodies much  important  and  practically  useful  matter. 

The  melancholy  accident  which  caused  the  death,  by  drowning,  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  geological  corps  last  August — Edward  My- 
lotte — has  been  a  most  unfortunate  affair,  not  only  for  his  femily  but 
for  the  survey,  since  he  was  the  Topographical  Engineer  who  had 
chaise  of  corps,  No.  3,  iu  Greenup  county,  and  had  run  most  of  the 
lines  and  recorded  the  topography  of  that  county.  Just  before  his  death 
he  bad  been  engaged  in  tho  office  working  up  his  materials,  and  draw- 
ing the  topography  of  Greenup  county;  which  work  was  only  p.artially 
completed.  A  substitute  was  obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Topographical  Assistant,  have  been  endeavoring  to  com- 
plete this  map  from  Mr.  Mylotte'a  field-notes;  but  it  will  be  impossible 
for  either  of  them  to  do  it  in  as  satisfactory  manner  as  the  individual 
who  ran  most  of  the  lines  and  made  the  notes  on  the  spot.  This  mis- 
fortune has  greatly  retarded  the  ofiice  work  on  the  Greenup  county 


A  delay  was  also  occasioned  on  the  base  line,  by  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  men  when  carrying  the  transit  theodolite  across  a  stieam  in  Breck- 
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inridge  county,  which  threw  the  instrument  out  of  axis,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  it  should  go  to  a  philosophical  instrument-maker  for 
repairs.  To  avoid  expense  the  party  had  to  be  discharged  until  these 
repairs  could  be  made-  The  base  line  party  was  to  resume  its  work 
early  in  October. 

D.  D.  OWEN, 

State  Geologist 


PART  FIRST 


TRIED    GEOLOGICAL    REPORT 


ra-g  n^  SS"  '^CiP  T^  C^  L^,  '^^'a 


CHAPTER  I. 

COAL  MEASURES. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Geological  Report,  on  page  64,  it  has 
been  stated  that  a  Paleontological  Survey  of  the  Western  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  Kentucky  would  be  undertaken  sometime  during  this  season, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  establishing  the  identity  of  the  vari- 
ous coal  beds  of  the  Kentucky  coal  Geld,  and  in  order  to  draw  ciynpar- 
isons  between  the  Kentucky  coal  fields  and  those  of  other  states,  par- 
ticularly Pennsylvania. 

That  work  has  been  fairly  commencetl,  and  already  some  interest- 
ing and  practically  useful  results  have  been  obtained,  which  the  reader 
wilt  find  by  consulting  the  Paleontological  Report  of  M.  Leo  Lesque- 
reux,  appended  to  this  volume,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Cox. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  first  make  some  remarks  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  inferences  in  thiit  report,  which  I  consider  still  open  for  investiga- 
tion, together  with  some  general  remarks  bearing  on  important  facts, 
to  which  I  desire  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  my  leaders. 

Our  experience,  so  fai',  in  the  Western  coal  field  of  Kentucky, 
leads  to  the  concluaion  that  there  is  no  reliable  workable  coal  below 
the  pebbly  sandstone,  or  Casey  ville  conglomerate ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  field  where  workable  coal 
occurs  below  the  lowest  conglomerate,  even,  in  several  instances,  with- 
in fideeu  feet  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone. 
This  is  the  case  in  Bath,  Powell,  Pulaski,  and  probably  also  in  Rowan 
and  Madison  counties. 

The  Paleontological  evidence,  so  fer,  is  in  favor  of  but  one  coal,  No. 
1,  B,  of  the  Paleontological  Report,  in  the  sbaly  space  immediately 
above  the  conglomerate,  where  two  have  been  previously  laid  down  in 
some  of  the  sections.  This  is  a  question  which  I  still  consider  not 
conclusively  settled,  because  there  are  some  statements,  insisted  on  by 
the  Topographical  Assistant,  which  lead  certainly  to  the  belief  ol'  a 
coal  below  Bell's  coal,  (No.  I,  B;)  for  instance,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  coal 
was  discovered  in  the  Spigart  shaft,  at  a  depth  fifty  to  seventy  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Bell  coal.  No.  1,  B. 
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Again :  Mr.  Samuel  Casey,  who  has  had  practical  experience  amongst 
the  coals  of  Union  county,  informs  me  that  he  struck  a  twenty-eight- 
inch  coal  down  in  a  well  sunk  on  the  back  or  west  side  of  the  €a:)ey- 
viile  bluff,  only  seventy  to  one  hundred  paces  from  a  drift  above  the 
drainage  of  the  country  made  into  No«  1^  B,  and  this  coal  was  reached 
in  the  well  some  fifty  to  seventy  feet  below  the  entrance  into  s^id  drift. 
If  this  is  the  case  then  one  of  two  things  necessarily  follows :  either 
there  is  a  lower  coal,  No.  1,  A,  in  this  region,  or  there  is  a  slip  or  fault, 
that  has  been  overlooked,  somewhere  between  the  top  of  this  well  and 
the  drift  into  the  coal  immediately  west  of  it,  Mrhich  all  agree  is  No.  1 , 
B.    Moreover,  the  same  gentleman  states  that  this  lower  coal,  No«  1, 

A,  Is  twenty  feet  below  the  coal  worked  by  his  brother,  which  is  No  1, 

B,  the  same  as  the  Bell  coal ;  here,  however,  he  finds  No.  1,  A,  to  be 
only  twenty  inches  thick.  He  also  states  that  he  believes  it  to  exist 
at  Beirs,  about  seventy  feet  below  that  coal,  though  he  has  never  seen 
it  opened,  because  it  occurs  at  these  other  localities,  and  because  it  has 
been  struck  in  the  clay  in  sinking  wells  at  BclPs  mines,  but  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness.  In  the  tough  shale  roof  of  this  lower  coal  he  has 
usually  found  peculiar  shaped  ironstone  segregations,  which  he  has  not 
observed  in  the  roof  of  the  Bell  coal  which  is  usually  what  the  miners 
call  "gray  metal." 

In  the  face  of  these  assertions  it  would  not  be  safe  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  coal  No.  1«  A,  until  further  investigations  are  instituted,  es- 
pecially since  this  cx)al  is  admitted  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  perhaps  Ohio  also,  as  two  members,  lying  at  variable  distan- 
ces apart — that  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  state  the  coal  in  the  sbaly  space 
above  the  conglomerate  has  occasionally  two  members  lying,  sometimes, 
close  together,  or  even  united  into  one  bed;  at  other  times,  diverging 
from  one  another,  until  they  are  separated  by  a  space  of  forty  feet  of 
shale  or  more,  and  even  divided,  in  some  instances,  into  three  members. 
It  is  because  these  coals  are  sometimes  united  into  one  bed  that  we 
have  represented  them  by  one  number^  designating  the  different  mem- 
bers by  the  letters  Aj  B,  C,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three  members 
may  be  found. 

The  question  to  be  decided  in  westefn  Kentucky  ,is,  whether  this 
ooal  is  united  as  one  or  separated  into  two  member^  lying  forty  to 
seventy.  &et  apflfft?    M*  Leo  Leaqaereax  is  ofopiiiiini^r  because  coal 
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No.  1,  B,  wherever  be  has  seen  it  in  the  western  coal  field,  has  a  rasb- 
coal  at  the  bottom,  that  it  is  here  united  into  one  bed,  since  where  be 
has  obser^'ed  this  rash-coal  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  always  at  the  base 
of  coal  No.  1,  A;  but  as  this  structure  of  coal  may  be  due  to  a  cause 
liable  to  be  repeated  in  two  or  more  coal  beds  we  think  this  evidence 
alone  not  altogether  conclusive.  At  all  events,  it  is  still  necessary 
that  further  and  more  extended  observations  should  be  made  in  this 
part  of  the  coal  region,  which  may  settle  this  very  important  pmctical 
question  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tradewater  valley, 

There  are  two  small  coals,  which  lie  respectively  forty-five  and  sev- 
enty feet  above  the  Bell  coal,  No.  1,  B;  one  of  these  may  be  in  the 
plaoe  of  the  Great  Repository  of  cannel  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well 
as  the  main  cannel  bed  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  field.  The  pa- 
leontological  evidence  of  the  place  of  this  coal  is,  however,  as  yet,  want- 
ing in  western  Kentucky ;  and  M.  Leo  Lesquereux  is  disposed  to  think 
it  possible  that  it  may  be  represented  in  Union  county,  merely  by  the 
thin  cannel  band  frequently  found  on  the  top  of  coal  No.  1,  B. 

In  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  conspicuous  limestone, 
known  as  the  lower  foflsiliferous  limestone,  often  overlaid  by  a  kind  of 
buhrstone,  or  a  layer  of  pure  quartzose  sandstone,  which  is  often  inter- 
posed below  the  shale  underiying  the  cannel  coal,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  with  bands  and  segregations  of  iron  in  the  shale  above  and  below  this 
limestone.  No  corresponding  limestone  has  yet  been  recognized  in  the 
Western  coal  field,  nor  yet  the  buhrstone,  but  the  shales,  with  iron  ore, 
are  indicated,  which  lends  some  probability  to  tlie  conectness  of  the 
geological  horizon. 

Thia  coal  would  come  in  as  No.  2  in  the  series,  but  is  certainly  not 
the  same  coal  referred  to,  by  M.  Leo  Lesquereux,  under  the  head  of 
No.  2,  near  the  Mulfqrd  mines,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  which  shows 
itself  in  a  ravine  on  sectioQ  ^4,  T-  3,  N«,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  north  of  Caseyville. 

Those  interested  in  coal  lands  lying  towards  the  base  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  plaoe  of  No.  2  coal,  since, 
being  the  position  of  fine  beds  of  cannel  coal  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
field,  according  to  Leslie,  it  is  always  possible  that,  in  the  Western  coal 
field,  this  horizon  might  afford  a  sufficient  thickness  of  this  valuable 
variety  of  oil-producing  coal.    It  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  shaly  spi^ 
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beneath  contorted  Sigillam,  Lepidodendion,  and  OalamiteB  emdstone, 
whicb  has  the  lidicJogical  and  paleonfaJogical  dianicteiB  of  the  sand- 
btone  maflB  fonmng  the  Ilnnie  Hofl^  above  Gaseyrille,  in  Union  ooon- 
ty,  or  elsewhere  nnder  eqairalent  sandstones.  This  sandstone  is  le- 
marfcable,  not  only  for  the  irr^olar  contorted  condition  of  its  beds^  bnt 
also  for  the  number  of  fiagmenta,  lenicuhir  masses^  and  imperfect  seams 
of  coal^  endosed  eq>eciaUy  towards  its  base,  as  wdl  as  the  abundance 
of  Sigillaria,  Lq^idodendrons,  and  Calamites  which  it  contains. 

The  upper  part  of  tlus  member  of  the  Goal  Measures,  for  abont  fif- 
teen feet^  is  composed  of  sandy  shale,  the  middle  forty  feet  aie  brown 
sandstones.  The  lower  twenty-two  feet  is  very  yariable  in  compod- 
tion,  as  will  be  percdyed  by  the  following  enumeration  of  its  indiyid- 
ual  layers,  near  Caseyyille,  in  Union  county: 

FtlB. 

Hard  sandstone, 1.2 

Soft  shales,  containing  irregular  bands  of  iron,      -        -        -        -        -  1.7 

Soft  shales, 1.0 

Hard  irregularly  weathering  sandstone,        ......  2.0 

Sandy  shales,    --.-.....--  3.0 

Sandstone, 2-4 

Sandj  shales, --  2.0 

Hard  sandstone, 1.0 

Shales  with  nodular  iron, •-  .6 

Sandstone,  with  irregular  concretions, .9 

Sandstones,  fractured,  bent  and  thrust  together,   .        -        .        -        .  .s 

Sandstone, ,4 

Shales  and  sandy  shales, .1 

Hard  sandstone, 1.4 

Dark-blue  and  grej  shales,  with  concretionary  sandstone  white  and  grey,  .8 

Sandy  shales  with  iron  pyrites, ---1.4 

In  a  corresponding  geological  position  in  Pennsylyania,  a  sandstone 
of  yery  rfmilar  character  occurs;  but  the  shaly  space  between  it  and 
their  great  cannel  coal  horizon  is  often  as  much  aa  seyenty-fiye  to  one 
hundred  feet^  embracing  two  beds  of  coal  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
feet 

Coal  No.  3^  aboye  the  foregoing  described  sandstone,  has  only  been 
obseryed,  as  yet,  satisfactorily  in  Union  county,  under  the  name  of 
the  ^Ice-house  coal.'*  The  paleontdogical  chareK^ters  of  the  roof  of 
this  coal  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  yery  imperfectly  ascertain- 
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ed.  It  is,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  previous  volume"^,  a  coal  perhaps 
better  adapted  for  manufacturing  iron  than  any  of  the  coals  in  the 
lower  five  hundred  feet  of  the  measures,  m(M:e  especially  as  its  hard 
grey  shale  roof  encloses^  where  it  has  been  opened,  good  bands  of  iron 
ore,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  on  pages  57  and  58  of  tiie  first 
Geological  Report  The  bed  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  corresponds  to 
this  coal,  judging,  however,  at  present,  only  from  order  of  superposi- 
tion, appears  to  be  quite  a  persistant  bed  of  excellent  quality,  usually 
about  three  fi^t  thick,  but  thickening  to  eight  feet  on  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain. 

The  paleontology  of  the  roof  of  coal  No.  4  seems  to  be  better  de- 
fined, at  present,  by  its  fi)ssil  plants,  than  any  of  the  coals  of  the 
Western  Coal  Field.  They  are  considered  by  M.  Lesquereux  to  be 
identical  in  species  with  those  found  in  Pennsylvania,  over  the  coal 
that  underlies  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  in  the  roof  of  the  Pome- 
roy  coal  of  Ohio. 

Since  M.  Lesquereux  left  Kentucky  he  made  a  visit  to  Ohio  for  the 
special  purpose  of  investigating  the  true  geological  horizon  of  the 
Pomeroy  coal,  and  has  now  fully  satisfied  himsdf  that  it  is  properly 
placed  below  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Oiger  bed.  No.  4,  of  his  report  of  Western  Kentucky.  Unfortu- 
nately, M.  Lesquereux  did  not  get  a  view  of  the  coal  with  two  daf/ 
partings,  in  the  Curlew  Hill,  between  the  Curlew  mines  and  Mulford's 
mines,  on  the  southwest  of  section  15,  T.  3  N^  R.  1  W.  (^  the  Ohio 
river;  but  there  is  littie  doubt,  when  its  paleontology  is  investigated, 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  same  bed ;  the  superposition  of  this  bed  in 
the  series,  the  two  clay  partings,  the  underlying  Curlew  limestone, 
and  its  position  below  the  Curlew  sandstone,  the  second  principal  mass 
of  thick  sandstone,  above  the  conglomerate,  all  tending  to  predict  this 
as  its  true  geological  position,  and  if  so,  then  the  Curlew  sandstone  is 
on  the  geological  horizon  of  the  well  known  Mahoning  sandstone  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  marks  the  base  of  the  ^Barren  Coal  Measures^' 
of  that  state,  where  it  is,  sometimes,  a  conglomerate  or  pebbly  sand- 
stone. 

Above  this  sandstone,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  are  upwards  ef  four 
hundred  feet  of  strata  extending  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pittsburg 

«lit  Yolame  Geological  Report  on  Kentucky,  page  55. 
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coal,  in  which  only  thin  beds  of  coal  occur  that  am  not  workable,  and 
hence  are  denominated  ^^Barren  Goal  Measures."  In  the  corresponding 
space  in  the  Western  Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky  we  find  a  marked 
difference.  In  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  Curlew  sandstone  we  have  three  good  coals,  varying  in 
thickness  from  three  to  five  feet  each;  and  one  of  them  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  coals  in  the  Western  Coal  Field  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
two  others  are,  at  least  locally,  workable,  one  being  three  feet  and  the 
other  four  feet  These  coals  lie  in  the  spac«  from  the  Main  Mulford 
coal.  No.  9,  to  the  top  of  the  Curlew  sandstone. 

The  Western  Kentucky  Coal  Field  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  true  Lower  Barren  Coal  Measures. 

The  lowest  of  the  coals  in  this  space,  viz:  No.  5,  is,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  one  at  first  problematically  referred  by  M.  Leo  Lesquereuz, 
to  No.  2,  since  this  is,  most  likely,  the  coal  expofsed  on  a  branch  in 
section  24,  T.  3,  covered  with  black  shales,  in  which  Mr.  Cox  obtained 
the  fossil  which  M.  Lesquereux  determined  to  belong  to  the  fossil 
species  Neuropteris  tenuifoUa  Brt.  This  coal  lies  some  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  Bell  coal,  and  at  least  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  north 
of  Cas^yville. 

No.  6  is  the  coal  usually  known  as  the  ^^Little  Vein''  of  the  Union 
county  series,  covered  by  light-buff  schistose,  micaceous  ai^illaceoos 
sandstone,  with  the  intervention  of  only  a  few  inches  of  somewhat 
darker  shales,  lying  immediately  on  the  coal,  which  latter,  however,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest,  are  thicker,  and  contain  some  curious  seed 
vessels  and  imperfect  shells,  still  undetermined. 

Most  of  the  organic  remains  hitherto  observed  in  the  roof  of  this 
coal  are  much  mutilated,  and  dilBBcult  to  refer,  specifically,  to  their 
proper  place,  hence  the  paleontological  evidence  in  regard  to  the  geo- 
logical horizon  of  this  coal  is  still  indefinite,  but  it  probably  represents 
one  of  the  thin  coals  of  the  Barren  Coal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
according  to  recent  observations,  by  M.  Leo  Lesquereux,  the  Heiger's 
coal  at  Athens,  Ohio. 

Coal  No.  7  is  but  a  thin  and  rather  imperfect  seam,  yet  is  of  im- 
portance in  a  practical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  black  band  hor- 
izon which  it  marks.  Interstratified  in  its  shale  roof  is  a  dark,  heavy 
calcareo-ferruginoua  bituminous  rock,  affprding,  locfmy,  bliusk  i^band 
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ore.  This  geological  level  is  marked,  paleontologically,  by  the  re* 
mains  of  fishes,  some  of  whioh  are  rery  singular  in  their  straoture ; 
but  their  specific  character  still  remains  undetermined.  There  are  also 
marine  shells  in  some  of  the  layers,  but  those  collected  as  yet  are 
mostly  firagmentary,  amongst  them  is  a  Bellerophon,  perhaps  referable 
to  B.  Mum/ardiensts. 

Nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  obtained  from  the  roof  of  the  water  or 
well  coal  No.  8. 

The  hard  black  slabby  shale  over  No.  9,  or  the  main  Mulford  coal, 
is  often  vastly  rich  in  sh<dls,  particularly  a  species  of  Aviculoj  which 
was  at  first  referred  to  A  papyracech  but  which  is  undoubtedly  a  dis- 
tinct species,  from  the  straightness  of  its  sides  and  other  character?, 
described  in  Mr.  Ed.  Cox's  paleontological  observations.  It  has  been 
figured  by  Mr.  Chappelsmith,  and  described  by  Mr.  Ed.  Cox  under  the 
name  of  A  reetalateraria.  As  yet  these  shales  have  only  yielded  to 
the  paleontologist  small  Calamte9j  mentioned  in  M.  Lesquereux'  report 
The  remains  of  fishes  are  also  frequent  in  the  shales  over  this  coal,  but 
no  marked  difference  has  yet  been  observed  between  them  and  those 
found  in  a  higher  coal.  No.  11. 

It  was  supposed  at  first  that  No.  0  coal  would  prove  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent  of  the  main  Pittsburg  coal,  but  the  paleontological  investigations 
of  this  have  not  confirmed  this  supposition,  but  rather  tend  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  coal  still  higher  in  the  series  than  the  main  Mulford,  accord- 
ing to  recent  observations  in  Pennsylvania,  by  M.  Lesquereux. 

No.  10  coal  that  intervenes  between  this  coal  and  No.  11,  referred  to 
in  the  former  report,  as  the  ^middle  coal,''  is  not  every  where  present  in 
the  Western  coal  field.  It  usually  lies  about  forty  to  fiily  feet  under 
No.  11,  and  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  No.  9.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  paleontological  and  topographical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  as  a  workable  coal,  near  Providence,  in  Hopkins 
county.  Not  having  examined  the  locality  in  person  I  am  unable  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  in  solution  of  the  question  at  issue;  but,  after 
having  reviewed  all  the  paleontological  data  at  present  collected,  and 
the  arguments  in  the  topographical  report,  together  with  the  lithologi- 
cal  character  of  the  specimens  brought  from  the  locality  for  examination 
my  present  opinion  is,  that  when  the  coals  about  Providence  are  fairly 
OMued*  thfi  oofii  with  dftv  nartinc  undtt  4wl4?apfKM^^  madv  shale*  Bt  the 
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Doris  Bank;  the  coal  with  clay  parting  under  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of 
lisnestone  at  the  Lofland  bank;  and  the  coal  with  cky  parting  under  lime* 
stone  and  one  foot  of  bituminous  shale^  at  Providence,  will  all  be  found  to 
be  one  and  the  same  coal  in  the  horizon  of  No.  11,  and  probably,  also,  the 
coal  with  one  or  two  day  partings  under  sixteen  feet  of  limestone  at 
Watson's. 

The  coal  reported  by  the  Topographical  Asostant,  with  two  clay 
partings  over  the  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  limestone,  and  covered  by 
fifteen  inches  of  black  shale,  at  Lofiand's,  I  am  not  prepared  to  place, 
without  a  personal  examination  on  the  spot;  nor  yet  the  four  and  a 
half  foot  coal,  under  four  and  half  feet  of  black  shale,  at  Thompson, 
reported  without  a  clay  parting.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these 
two  latter  coals  may  prove  to  be  No.  12  of  tiie  series,  and  in  that  case 
there  will  probably  be  found,  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  three  die* 
tinct  horizons  of  limestone,  one  between  the  Anvil  sandstones  and  the 
four  and  a  half  foot  coal  at  Thompson's;  one  between  the  two  coals  re- 
ported  by  the  Topographical  Assistant,  at  the  Lofland  bank,  and  one 
under  the  Watson  bank;  and  in  that  case  there  may  be  also  three  dis^ 
tinct  workable  coals  accessible  without  or  with  only  shallow  shafting, 
since  No.  9  coal  can  undoubtedly  be  found  there  either  above  the 
drainage  of  the  country,  or  very  little  below  it  It  should  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  No.  12  coal,  at  almost  every  other  k)cality  where  it 
has  been  opened  to  view,  is  usually  composed,^  for  two  to  three  feet  of 
its  upper  part,  of  a  rash  coal  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  of  the  bot- 
tom of  a  reedy  coal.  This  lower  part  of  No.  12  bed  is  an  excellent 
coal  for  manufacturing  iron,  for  which  purpose  it  can  be  used,  where  it 
occurs  at  Airdrie,  on  Green  river,  in  the  m.w  state.  At  the  same  x^aoe 
this  rash  and  reedy  coal.  No.  12,  lies  only  seventeen  feet  above  No.  11, 
and  this  is  just  about  the  distance  between  the  two  coals  r^orted  by 
the  Topographical  Assistant,  at  the  Lofland  bank,  near  Providence,  in 
Hopkins  county. 

All  these  coals  which  have  been  enumerated,  from  No.  1  to  No^  12, 
lie  in  the  space  between  the  Anvil  sandstone  and  the  conglomerate. 

Where  the  Coal  Measures  are  well  developed — ^as  near  tiie  valley  of 
the  Ohio  riveTj  in  Union  county — the  space,  including  the  above  coals, 
firom  No.  },  to  12,  between  the  top  of  the  conglomerate  and  the  Anvil 
sandstone,  is  about  nine  hundred  feet    We  must  be  propai^d,  how* 
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ever,  to  fiad  this  space,  locally,  very  much  reduced  in  thickness,  espe- 
cially in  some  portions  of  the  margin  of  the  basin.  For  instance,  the 
paleontological  evidence  rather  goes  to  show,  at  present,  that  the  coal 
with  clay  pasting,  sixty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill  below  Hawes- 
ville,  is  the  equivalent  of  No.  1 1  coal  of  the  preceding  series,  and  if 
so,  the  corresponding  Goal  Measures  are  reduced  here,  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  western  coal  basin,  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet;  and  from  reports  which  I  have  seen  of  the 
coal  in  the  townships  of  Wethersfield,  Austin,  and  Ganfield,  in  Sum- 
mit and  Stark  counties,  in  Ohio,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
the  same  Goal  Measures  will  be  found  to  be  contracted  to  nearly  the 
same  dimensions;  and  in  some  of  the  rich  Goal  Measures  of  Hopkins 
county,  the  thick  coals  lie  so  close  together  that  I  believe  the  same 
space  will  not  be  found  to  exceed  more  than  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred feet. 

So  far  as  the  investigations  in  the  Western  Goal  Measures  have 
been  carried,  it  appears  that  the  most  reliable  and  persistent  beds  of 
coal,  lying  between  the  conglomerate,  are  Nos.  1,  9  and  11. 

Wherever  the  strata  at  the  base  of  the  Goal  Measures  are  exposed  in 
good  natural  sections  the  survey  has  been  able  to  detect  and  recognize 
coal  No.  1,  from  the  Ohio  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Trade  water,  extend- 
ing back,  south,  with  an  easterly  tending  curvature,  through  Union, 
Hopkins,  the  northern  confines  pf  Ghristian,  through  Muhlenburg,  in- 
to Butler.  It  is  also  recognized  in  Hancock  in  several  places,  general- 
ly preserving  a  thickness  of  from  three  to  five  feet  It  also  lies  deep- 
seated  in  Henderson  county,  perhaps  reaching  a  thickness  of  six  feet 
or  more. 

No.  9  has  been  traced  through  Henderson,  the  greater  part  of  Union, 
Hopkins,  into  Butler,  preserving  a  thickness  of  from  three  to  five  feet. 
Over  the  same  ground,  No  11  usually  accompanies  No.  9,  attaining  a 
thickness,  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlenburg  counties,  of  six  to  seven  and  a 
half  feet,  lying  usually  firom  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  it 

Nos.  12,  6,  5,  4,  and  3  come  next  in  the  order  of  persistency  and 
reliabmty. 

No.  12  has  been  observed  best  developed  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlen:; 
burg  counties,  ranging  usually  from  two  to  four  feet,  the  upper  part  be^ 
ing,  however,  often  a  ^^rash-coal,"  as  already  remarked. 

No.  6  has  been  recognized,  as  yet,  only  in  Union  and  Ohio  counties. 
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No8.  5,  4,  and  3,  only  in  Union  couniy,  but  it  is  believed  tiiat  in  the 
proaeeution  of  the  survey  they  will  be  discovered  elsewhere. 

From  sections  obtained  in  Grundy's  Bidge,  and  the  hills  back  of 
TJniontown,  together  with  the  reports  of  borings  made  by  Rufifaer  above 
the  Carthage  limestone ;  by  Riddle  below  that  rock;  as  well  as  by  sev- 
eial  borings  put  down  in  the  vicinity  of  UnioDtown,  I  am  able  now  to 
give  an  approximate  section  of  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
the  Upper  Coal  Measures  above  the  Anvil  sandstone. 

The  following  section  exhibits  the  principal  coals  and  associate  strata 
as  at  present  known,  in  connection  with  the  measures  under  the  Anvil 
sandstone,  numbered  and  grouped  in  conformity  with  the  descriptions 
in  this  volume,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  data  and  information 
obtained  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

So  far  as  these 
Upper  Coal  Meas- 
ures, above  the 
Anvil  Rock,  are 
known  they  oon- 
taiu  some  ux  or 
seven  beds  of 
coal,  but  theses^ 
pear  to  be  all 
thin,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether 
there  are  any  in 
Western  K  e  n  - 
tucky  of  worka- 
b  1  e  thickness 
above  the  Anvil 
Rock.  The  two 
feet  six  inch  bed 
is  the  tbiokest  at 
I     I     I  ~rp6"  Sand.»na.  present     known. 

The  limestone  in 
the  seventy-Bev- 
en  feet  of  space 
between  coals 
No3.  13  and  14 


Soft  MQdBtOBfl  and  abate. 


Saudstone  and  *ha[fl. 


Cartbagp  limesMae. 

Thin  cosl,  No.  IT,  of  B  inch«B 


Soft  thai;  rocks  and  bauds  of 


Thin   coal,  No.    16.  i 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  COAL  MEASURES.— Continued. 
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Kind  of 
rocks. 
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En 


Bpaoe 


108 


i 


10 


19 


34 


11 


Soft  and  hard  landy  limeitone. 


Hard  shaly  landstone. 


Soft  slaty  sandstone. 


3     Argillaceoos  shale. 


-I 

10 
-J 


6 

T 


=     2 


Spaoe 


115 


10 


11 


Brown  shales. 

Hard  limestone. 
Soft  shale. 
Coal  No.  15. 
Fire-clay. 

White  Umestonel 
Brown  shales. 
Limestone. 
White  sandy  shale. 


50 


8 


White  sandstone. 


38 


Spaoe 


77 


Z-.     Z-.     ^ 


Brown  shale. 


Haid  black  shale. 

Coal,  1  foot,  No.  14. 
One-foot  fire-clay. 
Hard  limestone. 


1     Hard  stone. 


Brown  shale. 


probably  repre- 
sent the  ^^Great 
Limestone"  of 
Pennsylvania, 
lying  between  80 
and  100  feet 
above  the  Great 
Petersburg  coal; 
but  if  so  the 
Pittsburg  coal  is 
only  represented 
in  Union  county 
by  a  thin  coal. 

In  the  shales,  ly- 
ing between  twen- 
ty-five and  fifty 
feet  above    coal 
No.  12,  is  proba- 
bly the  placeboth 
of   the  fossil 
imps  of  trees, 
on  Big  creek,  in 
Posey      county, 
Indiana,  and,  ac- 
cording to  recent 
observations    by 
M.  Leo  Lesque- 
reux,    the   place 
also  of  the  fosdl 
stumps  of  trees 
in  the  cut  of  the 
railroad,        near 
Greensbuigh. 

A  slight  modi- 
fication has  been 
made  in  the 
thickness  of  the 
sandstone    inter- 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  COAL  MEASURES:— Continued. 
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Kind  of 
rock. 


Z-    z_ 


^     z_ 


L-      L.      L^ 


z_     ^ 


I    I 


I    I    I 
I    I 


I     IT 


I    I 
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L,      L, 


I    I    I 


11 


16 


10 


18 


14 


19 


13 


8 


13 


8 


40 


•g 
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Dark  brown  shale. 


Black  shale. 

Soft  grey  limestone. 
Hard  limestone. 

Blue  and  light  shales. 


White  limestone. 

Bluish  shale. 

Thin  coal,  No.  13. 

Fire-clay   and  red  oxide  of 
iron. 

Shaly  sandstone. 
Hard  grey  sandstone. 

Soft  grijf  sandstone. 

Bluish  shals. 

MiUliceous  shale. 

Hard  grey  sandstone,  AutII 

Rock. 
Coarse  sandstone. 

Hard  sandstone. 

Thin  coal  of  3  inches,  No.  13. 


Hard  limestone,  bituminous 
shale,  bluish  limestone,  and 
clay. 

Coal,  with  clay  parting,  No. 


Fire  clay     and     pyiitiferous 
sandstone. 

Thin  bedded  sandstones  with   ^  |  a.     ll. 

hanitr^aBda  intercalatsd.     p^  COai  up  tO  tbe 


vening  between 
No.  7  and  No.  8, 
from  data  obtain- 
ed by  digging  a 
well  through  this 
space,  near  the 
mouth  of  Mul- 
ford's  new  en- 
try. In  this  well 
they  also  passed 
through  coal  No. 
7,  which  is  re- 
ported two  feet 
thick;  but  this 
probably  includes 
some  shale  and 
black  ferruginons 
calcareous  rock, 
at  least  this  is  the 
character  of  that 
bed  where  it  was 
seen  in  natural 
section,  on  Tur- 
key creek,  near 
where  it  empties 
into  the  Saline. 
Tlie  shales  oyer 
coal  No.  7  are  of- 
ten rich  in  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  and 
it  is  apparently 
on  the  same  geo- 
logical horizon  as 
the   black    band 

ore  of  Hopkins 
county. 

From  No.    1, 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  COAL  MEASURES.— Continaed. 

Space  be- 
tween coal. 

«1 

i 
1 

Kind  of 
rock. 

F«ek 

< 

1 

Coal,  S  to  3  feet,  No.  10. 

Fire-clay  and 

Shales,  in  all,  7  feet  Sinchea. 

Sandfltone. 

Shale  and  thin  tandttone. 
Sandstone. 

Indarated  argillaceoos  shale 
with  clay  ironstone  basis. 

Avicula  shale. 

Main  Mulford  coal,  No.  9. 

Fire-clay. 
Shale. 

Sandstone  and 

Shale. 
Coal? 

Shale  with  argUlaoeons  iron 
ore. 

White  and  pink  sandstone. 
Well  or  Water  coal,  No.  8. 

Sandstone. 

Space 

Space 
Space 

r 

67 

86 
43 

1    1    1 

t       1       1 

^ 

3 

3 
1 
4 

6 
3 

1    1 

10 

1    1    1 

5 

1    1 

5 

36 

4 

3 

5 

4 
25 

1    1 

1 

1    1 

1 

1    1 

1 

8 

10 

1    1 

■■ 

3 

6 

1    1 

16 

1 

1    1 

1 

1    1 

top  of  these  Up- 
per Coal  Meas- 
ures, we  have 
then  about  1,350 
feet.  If  there  be, 
as  is  believed  by 
some,  from  fifty 
to  serenty-five 
feet  more  below 
No.  1,  B,  coal  to 
the  top  of  the 
Caseyyille  sand- 
stone, then  there 
would  be,  in  all, 
about  1,400  feet 
of  Coal  Measures, 
exclusive  of  the 
conglomerate  and 
thin  coal  there- 
with associated, 
to  the  highest 
point  of  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

It  would  s^ 
pear,  from  the 
foregoing  section 
of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty 
feet  above  the 
Anvil  Rock,  that 
we  have,  in  this 
position,  the  only 
real  Barren  Coal 
Measures  in  the 
west;  which  af- 
fords proof  that 
towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  COAL  MEASURES. -Continued. 
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Kind  of 
rock. 


J__L 


I     I 


I     I 
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27 
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43 


34 


18 


35 


30 


43 


Sandstone. 
Shale. 

Coal  and  ferraginons  lime- 
stone?  No.  7. 

Impure  limestone?  and 
Ferruginous  shales. 


Shale. 


Thin  bedded  sandstone  with 
shale  partings. 

Thin  shale  over 

Three  Foot  or  ^Littie  Coal,'* 
No.  6. 

Fire-clay. 


Soft  sandstone. 


Micaceous  sandstone. 

Shale  with  oarb.  of  iron. 
Coal  No.  6. 

Fire-clay. 

Dark  argUlaceous  0hale. 


Shale  with  segregations   of 
iron  stene. 


carbonifeious  em 
there  has  been  a 
gradual    dimina* 
tioD  in  the  amount 
of  vegetable  ao- 
cumolation,  and  a 
gradual  cessation 
of  the  condition 
of  things  fitvoia- 
ble  to  the  forma- 
tion of  thick  beds 
of  coal,  with  an 
increased  quanti- 
ty  of  calcareous 
material,  since  the 
limestones      are 
evidently  thicker 
and    more    fine- 
quently  repeated 
in  the  measures 
above  the  Anvil 
Rock  than  below 
it    This,   I  be- 
lieve, is  also  the 
case,  though  not 
in  the  same  de- 
gree, in  Pennsyl- 
vania^ as  the  lime- 
stones appear  to 
be  more  abundant 
in  the  Lower  Coal 
Measures  of  that 
state  than  in  the 
corresponding 
strata  in  western 
Kentucky. 

Since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the 
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'  First  Report,  the 
completion  of  the 

~  Airdrie  shaft  haa 
Bkfforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportun- 
ity of  obaervlDg 
the  modiBcations 
ffhich  the  Goal 
have 


undei^ae  in  the 
valley  of  Green 
river,  for  four 
hundred  feet  he- 
tow  No.  12  coal. 
Theehale  over 
No.  12  eoal  here 
includes  a  bed  of 
excellent  black 
baud  iron  oie, 
to  seven 
inches  in  thick- 
aesB.  Coal  No. 
12  is  here  com- 
posed of  two  to 
three  feet  of  lash 
coat  above,  with 
twenty  inches  of 
reedy  coal  below, 
which  has  the 
valuable  proper 
ty  of  being  suit- 
able for  the  re- 
duction of  the 
black  hand  iron 
ore  in  its  raw  con- 
dition     without 


At  twenty-one 
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CONNBCTGU  SECTION  OF  COAL  HEASUKES.— CoDtinned. 


TMq  bedded  uudjtone  with 
■h&le  parting!. 


Ball  ooal.  No.  1,  B. 


SECTION  IN  THE  AIRDRIB  SBAFT,  GREEN  RIVER.     . 
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BpUnt  coal  No.  9. 

feet  below  this 
coal  comes  in  the 
Main  Airdrie  ax 
Teet  Goal,  overlaid 
by  limestone,  for- 
merly known  un- 
der the  name  of 
the  McLean  coal. 
At  eighty-four 
feet  below  this  a 
five-foot  coal.  No. 
9,  occurs,  the 
space  being 
somewhat  dimin- 
ished fitim  what 
it  ia  in  Union 
county,  and  filled 
mostly  with  the 
freestone  which 
has  been  employ- 
ed in  the  con- 
struction of  the 
splendid  Airdrie 
Furnace.  This 
is  an  excellent 
and  a  beautifiit 
building  material. 
No.  10  coal  does 
not  appear  to  ex- 
ist heie. 

At  sixty-two 
feet  below  No.  9 
coal,  there  is  a 
thin  coal,  which 
no  doubt  is  the 
same  as  the  thin 
coal  quarried  at 
thirty  feet  above 
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SECTION  OF  AIRDRIE  SHAFT.— Conttnued. 


Shale  and  saaditono. 


Thin  coal. 
Shale. 

Thin  coal  No.  87 

Black  ihale. 

Shale. 

Thia  coal. 

Blue  and  grey  ahale. 

Thin  coal. 

Fire-clay. 

2     Shale. 

Coal  No.  77 
Fire-clay. 

Impure  limeatqne. 

Fire-clay.  *" 

Bluiah  sandstone  *'Fakm." 

Hard  sandstone. 


Sh.  mic.  sandstone  "FaieiV 
Sch.  sandstone,  ••mmdy  Hate, 

"Sandy  Uose." 

Falces. 

"Blaic." 

Hard  flagstone. 

Sch.  sandstone  or  blaie. 

Black  shale. 

Blaze. 

Slaty  rock. 

Sandstone. 
Hard  sandstone. 


iNo.   8   coal,    in 
Union      couttty. 
The  space  from 
No.   9    coal,   to 
the  six-inch  coal, 
which  is   proba- 
bly equivalent  to 
No.  8  coal,  of  the 
Union       county 
section,  is  exact- 
ly one  hundred 
feet.       In  the 
space  beneath  No. 
8  coal  there  are 
two    thin    coals 
before    reaching 
what  appears  to 
be  No.  7  coal,  of 
which  we  have  nq 
account  in  Union 
county,  but  the 
one  is  only  one 
inch  thick,   and 
the    other     one 
foot.    The  space 
between   No.    6 
and  No.  7  coals 
has       increased 
greatly  in  thipk-r 
ness  by  the  swell? 
>ng    up    of   the 
shaly  strata,while 
No.   6  coq.1  has 
thinned  out  The 
succeeding  Bpffi^ 

betweeii  No.  5 
and  No.  6  coal 
diflfers  only  elev- 
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ea  feet  from  what 
is  iu  Union 
county,  by  the 
interpolation  of 
some  ehaly  mat< 
ter  amongst  the 
sandstone.  No. 
is  aboQt 
six  inches  thinner 
than  in  Union 
couoty.  In  com- 
paring these  two 
last  spaces  vith 
the  correspond- 
ing space  of  one 
hundred  and 
ninety-six     feel^ 

in  the  Hollovajr  borings,  composed  of  alternations  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  it  will  be  foand  that  it  is  only  eleven  feet  greater.  Alt  this 
proree  that  while  the  space  between  No.  9  and  No.  11  coal  has  been 
diminishing  slightly  towards  the  east,  the  space  between  No,  5  and  No. 
7  ooal  has  been  at  the  same  time  increasing. 

If  we  may  judge  &oih  what  is  known  now  of  our  Western  Goal 
Measures,  we  ere  led  to  the  conclnsion,  that  where  the  spaces  between 
the  coals  are  greatest  the  coals  t^mselves  are,  as  a  general  rule,  tiiin- 
oest,  especially  when  these  spaces  are  mostly  filled  with  shale,  and  vie* 
versa;  the  inference  dedocible  from  this  phenomenon  is,  that  where  the 
eleralions  and  depreidons  of  the  earth's  sar&oe,  daring  the  cariwnif- 
erous  era,  have  been  greatest,  thns  forming  deep  depreasions  for  the  ao 
cumulation  of  fine  sedimentary  matter,  less  time  has  elapsed  &r  the 
accumulation  of  the  peculiar  vegetation  which  went  to  form  the  coal, 
because  those  portdons  of  the  areas  of  the  Western  Coil  Badn  have 
been,  fbr  longer  periodsi  submerged. 


SECTION  OF  AIRDRIE  SHAFT—Continued. 
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EABTEBM  OOAL  FIBLD. 

Since  the  preceding  Report  went  to  preae,  all  the  remuning  ooqntieis 
not  prerioDBl^r  Tinted,  haye  reoMved  »  geneml  reoonnQisaQoe; 
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Doling  that  exploration  the  extension  of  the  margin  of  the  Eastern 
Coal  Measures  was  examined  through  Rowan,  Bath,  Powell,  EstUl^  and 
Madison,  and  the  southern  part  of  Morgan  oounties.  In  this  place  I 
shall  define  iiB  boundaries  approximately.  Passing  through  Rowan 
county,  in  a  south-east  oourse^  up  the  Christie  branch  of  Triplett  creek, 
the  Bttb-^arboniferous  limestone  is  first  encountered,  near  Kirk's  Mill; 
and  near  the  head  of  the  same  tomch  the  first  eoal  comes  in,  but  the 
outcrops  which  I  examined  only  indicate  a  thin  coal  as  the  first  in  the 
series  on  these  waters  of  Triplett  creek,  as  well  as  on  the  head  of  Ty- 
gert's  creek,  near  the  line  between  Carter  and  Rowan  counties.  The 
lower  coal  shows  itself,  also,  on  Crany  creek  which  empties  into  the 
north  fork  of  the  Licking,  where  it  is  said  to  be  sixteen  inches  thick. 
The  conglomemte  was  first  observed  in  a  branch  below  John  Nichors 
house,  and  is  well  developed  at  the  crossing  of  the  nortti  fork  of  the 
Licking,  on  the  road  fix)m  Nichors  to  West  Liberty. 

The  boundary  of  the  coal  formation  crdsses  the  Licking  not  &r  firom 
Gill's  Mill,  extending  thence  towards  the  head  waters  of  Clear  creek, 
in  Bath.  In  this  direction  the  first  coal  in  the  series  thickens,  and  be- 
comes a  workable  coal  in  Bath.  The  first  bed  lies  here  only  fifteen  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  and  about  sixty  feet 
under  the  base  of  the  high  clifis  of  conglomerate.  It  has  a  clay  part- 
ing of  one  foot:  the  upper  member  of  the  coal  being  one  foot  ten  to 
two  feet  thick;  the  lower  member,  probably  a  foot  in  thickness,  as  near 
as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  making  in  all  about  three  feet  of  good  coal. 

This  is  the  nearest  workable  coal  to  the  line  of  the  Lexington  and 
Big  Sandy  railroad  that  I  have  seen,  until  the  line  of  that  road  crosses 
Tygert's  creek.  In  Bath  county  this  bed  of  coal  is  within  six  miles, 
in  a  direct  lin^  of  the  route  surveyed  northwest  of  the  Olympian 
Springs;  the  other  line,  which  has  been  proposed,  south  of  those  springs^ 
would  be  littie  over  three  miles  distant  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  other  mineral  resources  of  Bath  county,  this  iact  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  considering  the  accessibility  to  market  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  part  of  Kentucky.  Elsewhere,  under  the  head  of  Bath 
county,  will  be  found  fiirther  particulars  descriptive  of  the  stratagraph- 
ical  geology  of  that  county. 

From  the  head  of  Clear  creek  the  boundary  of  the  Coal  Measures 
extends  to  the  head  of  Stone-quarry  creek,  the  heads  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  Beaver,  thence  on  to  the  head  of  Indian  creek  near  the 
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confines  of  Bath  and  Powell  counties.  On  the  waters  of  this  latter 
stream  the  lowest  coal  has  been  fairly  opened,  by  Morris  McCormick, 
mined  to  some  extent,  and  hauled  to  Mt.  Sterling,  where  it  is  already 
in  general  use  as  fuel.  McGormick's  coal  lies  just  fifteen  feet  above 
the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  and  about  seventy  feet  under  the  high 
vertical  escarpments  of  conglomerate  that  form  the  water  shed  between 
Bed  River,  of  the  Kentucky,  and  Beaver  creek,  of  the  Licking.  I 
had  here  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  an  exact  measurement  of  the 
low  coal  of  this  part  of  the  eastern  Goal  Measures  than  at  any  other 
point,  as  the  bed  is  fairly  opened  from  its  floor  to  the  roof.  The  exact 
thickness  is  two  feet  nine  inches  The  floor  is  a  dark,  gritty,  indu- 
rated shale,  or  impure  fire  clay;  the  roof,  dark-grey  shale,  containing 
long,  slender,  pointed,  leaf-like  impressions,  probably  the  ^^needle 
leaves''  (Lepidophyllum?)  of  the  Lepidodendron,  coming  off  fix^m  the 
terminating  branches  that  support  the  Lepidostrobus. 

From  Indian  creek,  the  boundary  of  the  Goal  Measures  bears 
through  the  south-eastern  part  of  Powell  to  the  Ghimney  Top,  and  on 
to  Gow  creek,  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  Red  River,  where 
the  lowest  bed  of  coal  has  been  worked,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
use  of  the  Red  River  Forge  and  RoUuig  Mill,  and  may  be,  from  the 
best  information  at  present  in  my  possession,  of  corresponding  thick- 
ness. Thence  it  extends  through  Estill  county  to  the  head  of  Miller's 
and  Gow  creek,  both  independent  tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
reaching  here  in  Estill,  to  within  five  miles  of  Irvine. 

Though  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  marking  the  base  of  the 
Goal  Measures,  appears  above  the  waters  of  Kentucky  river,  even  a 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Gontrary  creek  in  Owsley  county, 
yet  the  overlying  low  coal,  and  overlying  conglomerate,  continue  to 
cap  the  high  hills  bordering  on  the  Kentucky  river,  even  as  low  down 
as  Buck  creek  in  Estill  county.  These  high  ranges  of  conglomerate, 
with  its  subordinate  low  coal,  range  firom  thence  nearly  south,  towards 
the  more  westerly  course  of  the  ^'Big  Hill  Range,"  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  Madison  county;  broken  through,  however,  by  the  gorges, 
and  gaps,  giving  passage  to  the  different  branches  of  Station  Gamp 
creek;  here  they  again  take  a  more  southerly  direction  to  connect  with 
the  limits  of  the  Goal  Measures,  previously  noted  in  the  First  Report, 
on  the  heads  of  Roundstone  and  Lick  Fork  of  Laurel,  in  Rockcastle 
county. 
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This  gives  a  very  correct  general  view  of  the  north  east  limit  of  the 
Coal  Measure,  from  the  borders  of  Carter  county  at  the  heads  of  Trip- 
lett  and  Tygert's  creek,  through  Bowan,  Bath,  Powell,  Estill,  and 
Madison  counties,  but,  since  it  coincides  with  the  course  of  certain 
mountain  ranges,  it  cannot  be  laid  down  precisely ,*in  all  its  meanders, 
until  the  topography  of  these  hills  has  been  surveyed,  and  plotted  on 
maps  of  a  sufficient  scale. 

The  lowest  coal,  lying  between  the  base  of  the  conglomerate  and  the 
sub-carboniferous  limestone,  will  probably  be  found  of  workable  thick- 
ness along  the  greater  part  of  its  range  through  Rowan,  Bath,  Estill, 
and  Madison  counties.  Its  place  can  generally  easily  be  discovered 
by  the  coal  dirt,  streaks  of  fire-clay,  or  springs  of  water,  that  appear  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  top  surface  of  the  sub-carboniferous 
limestone.  Throughout  the^same  extent  of  country,  there  will  usually 
be  found  a  valuable  bed  of  iron  ore  of  the  limonite  and  carbonate  varie- 
ties, reposing  immediately  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  sub-carbonifer- 
ous limestone,  conforming  with  its  elevations  and  depressions;  in  this 
respect,  difiering  entirely  in  its  position  fii^m  the  deposites  of  hemati- 
tic  and  hydrated  oxides,  which  have  been  described  in  the  First  Re- 
port, occuring  associated  with  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  in  the 
western  counties,  near  the  Cumberland  river. 

The  Coal  Measures,  in  Morgan  county,  have  been  further  explored, 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  especially  on  the  Elk,  Caney, 
and  main  fork  of  the  Licking,  as  high  as  West  Liberty.  The  most 
interesting  features  in  the  geology  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  the 
numerous  outcrops  of  Cannel  coal.  The  nuun  bed  lies  towards  the 
base  of  the  hills,  and  sometimes,  immediately  in  the  channel  of  the 
stream,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  this  variety  of  coal, 
which  varies  from  thirty  to  fifly  inches  in  thickness.  There  is  anoth- 
er bed,  the  upper  fourteen  inches  of  which  is  also  cannel  coal.  This 
bed  lies,  usually,  high  in  the  hills,  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
main  cannel  bed.  It  is  probable  that  this  high  bed  of  coal  may  prove 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  No.  11  coal  of  the  Western  Coal  field. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  contorted  sandstone 
with  lenticular  masses  and  imperfect  seams  of  coal,  that  underlie  the 
low  main  coal  of  Morgan  county,  and  from  the  two  other  beds  of  coal 
that  underlie  that  mass  of  sandstone,  before  reaching  any  conglomer- 
ate, we  should  be  disposed,  at  present,  to  place  this  coal  as  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  No.  3^  of  the  Western  section,  though  that  coal  appeals  to  be 
the  equivBlent  of  the  Lower  Freeport  coal  D,  of  Leslie's  section;  one 
coal  higher  in  the  series  than  the  great  repositoiy  of  cannel  coal  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  Morgan  county  cannel  coal  bed  is  full  of  the  re- 
mains of  stigmaria,  so  frequently  met  with  in  beds  of  cannel  coaL 
We  are,  however,  as  yet  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  paleontolc^cal 
evidence  to  be  able  to  speak,  with  entire  confidence,  in  regard  to  the 
equivalency  of  the  main  cannel  bed  of  Morgan  county. 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  further  information  in  regard  to  this  portion 
of  the  eastern  coal  field,  to  the  sequel  of  this  report,  under  the  head  of 
Moigan  county. 

The  same,  or  a  similar  coal  series  exists  in  Breathitt  county,  where 
outcrops  of  cannel  coal  are  equally  abundant,  especially  on  the  waters 
of  Troublesome  cree^  not  &r  fix>m  the  Kentucky  river. 


CHAPTER  11. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

KENTUGKT   SOUS. 

Through  the  systematic  industry  and  untiring  perseyeranoe  of  the 
Chemical  Assistant^  Dr.  Robert  Peter^  I  am  able  to  present  the  detail* 
ed  analyses  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  soils,  sub- 
soils, under-daySy  and  marly  earths,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-one, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  yolume,  and  the  forty-three,  in  the  second 
volume,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  two.  Of  these  eleven  are  de- 
rived finim  the  quaternary  dq[)ositB;  seventeen  firom  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures; thirty-seven  firom  the  sub-carboniferous  group;  four  from  rocks 
of  Devonian  date;  eighteen  from  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date;  and 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  fiiom  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian  date,  or  from 
the  so-called  blue4ime6tone  formation  of  Kentucky. 

Besides  the  detailed  statements  comprised  in  the  body  of  the  Chem- 
ical Report,  they  have  been  tabulated  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Peter^s  re- 
^  port,  artanged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  counties,  for  easy  refer- 
ence. At  the  close  of  this  chapter,  they  will  be  found,  also  tabulated 
and  arranged  by  the  farmaiions,  from  which  they  were  derived,  show* 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  nearest  underlying  member,  over  which  they 
were  collected;  to  enable  the  reader  to  observe,  at  a  glance,  the  chem- 
ical peculiarities,  so  evidently  imparted  to  the  soil,  by  the  subjacent 
rock  formation. 

The  superiority  of  the  soils,  derived  from  the  strata  belonging  to 
our  blue  limestone  formation,  becomes  then  clearly  apparent,  and  this 
fact,  in  agricultural  chemistry,  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  well  estab* 
lished,  that  the  more  replete  the  rock  hoe  been  with  fossil  organic  rdics, 
and  the  more  earthff  and  easy  of  decomposition  the  calcareous  rockj  the 
mare  productive  the  soil  derived  (herefrom. 

Of  all  the  Kentucky  soils  examined,  up  to  the  present  tdme,  those 
which  result  most  immediately  from  the  disintegration  ^  the  coralline 
and  shell  beds  of  the  blue-limestone  formation  of  Central  Kentucky 
axe  decidedly  the  most  fertile.  I  would  particularly  cite,  in  illustration 
of  this  fact,  soil  No.  550,  in  Woodford  county;  Nos.  568  and  574, 
from  Bourbon;  No.  27,  in  Fayette;  No.  580,  of  Boyle;  Not.  603  aid 
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612,  of  Franklin;  No.  619,  from  Gallatin  coilnty;  No.  621,  from  Gar- 
rard county;  No.  649,  from  Henry  county;  No.  681,  from  Mercer 
county;  Nos.  741,  720,  and  724,  from  Nelson  county;  No.  748,  from 
Scott;  No.  755,  from  Shelby;  No.  758,  from  Spencer;  Nos.  770  and 
773,  from  Washington  county;  all  of  which  soils  I  found  reposing  al- 
most immediately  over  the  Chcetetes,  Leptoena  lynxy  OrthiSy  and  other 
highly  fossiliferous  and  more  or  less  earthy  coralline  and  shell  beds  of 
the  blue-limestone. 

I  also  desire,  in  this  connection,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  of  these  counties,  to  the  very  important  practical 
&ct  deduced  from  the  chemical  examinations,  that  the  sub-soil  and  es- 
pecially  the  red  under-clays  and  shell  earths,  are  often  richer  in  the 
true  elements  of  fertility,  than  even  the  virgin  soil  itself,  and  therefore 
afford,  by  &r,  the  cheapest,  and  most  accessible  source  whence  mineral 
manures,  for  the  restoration  of  their  soils,  can  be  obtained.  Witness  Nos. 
552  and  553,  in  Woodford;  Nos.  570  and  571,  in  Bourbon;  Nos.  509 
and  510,  in  Fayette;  Nos.  608  and  614,  in  Franklin;  No.  623,  from 
Garrard;  No.  651,  in  Henry  county;  No.  68Q,  in  Mercer;  Nos.  717, 
718,  722,  and  723,  in  Nelson;  No.  757,  in  Shelby;  and  No.  775,  in 
Washington  counties.  The  under-shell  earth  of  the  blue-ash  lands  of 
Nelson,  No.  723;  the  loose  friable  under  earth.  No.  717,  in  the  same 
county;  the  under  clay,  No.  684,  of  Mercer;  the  sub-soil.  No.  683,  of 
the  same  county;  the  sub-soil.  No.  623,  of  Garrard;  the  sub-soil,  No. 
620,  of  Gallatin;  the  sub-soil.  No.  252,  of  Woodford;  the  red  under- 
clay.  No.  509,  of  Fayette;  the  red  shell  under-earth.  No.  571,  of 
Bourbon;  the  sub-soil,  No.  567,  of  Boone;  are  truly  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  the  mineral  fertilizers  which-  enter  into 
their  composition,  and  contain  stores  of  agricultural  wealth  which  can- 
not be  over-estimated. 

The  poorest  soils,  which  have  been  yet  examined,  derived  from  rocks 
of  Lower  Silurian  date,  are  those  that  immediately  over-lie  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Kentucky  river  marble.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident;  it  is 
a  compact,  close-textured,  hard,  brittle  limestone  of  difficult  decompo- 
sition, not  by  any  means  fossiliferous,  and  often  cherty,  with  very  little 
marly  or  argillaceous  partings  in  its  bedding.  This  formation  seldom 
'reaches  the  surface  near  enough  to  impart  character  to  the  soil,  so  that 
there  is  but  a  very  limited  area  in  Kentucky,  where  the  soil  can  be  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  that  rock  formation. 
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The  soil  derived  from  the  silicious  mudstones,  when  not  inteistiati- 
fied  with  fossiliferous  limestones,  are  also  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  gen- 
erality of  the  blue  limestone  soils,  though  often  well  adapted^  for  a  few 
years,  to  the  growth  of  fine,  silky,  tobacco. 

The  best  soil  derived  from  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  as  &r  as  the 
analyses  of  Kentucky  soils  have  yet  been  carried,  are  those  derived 
from  the  Favistella  beds,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  this  group,  adjacent 
to  the  upper  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  and  the  cq{lular  magnesian 
limestones,  and  Calymene  magnesian  limestones,  viz:  No.  522,  from 
Jefferson  county;  No.  734,  from  Oldham  county;  No.  719,  from  Nel- 
son county.  No.  525,  of  Jefferson  county,  remains,  as  yet,  the  rich- 
est undet-clay,  from  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  that  has  been  analyz- 
ed, up  to  the  present  time,  and  contains,  in  iact,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  mineral  fertilizers  than  any  of  the  soils  analyzed  from  this  for- 
mation. 

Of  the  few  soils,  yet  to  be  examined,  derived  from  rocks  of  Devo- 
nian date,  those  super-imposed  on  the  encrinitai  beds  are  the  best 
Those  derived  from  the  black  shale  are  nearly  as  rich  in  the  mineral 
fertilizers;  indeed  they  contain  more  of  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda, 
only  they  are  soils  more  difficult  to  subdue,  and  require  thorough 
draining  in  order  to  yield  well.  This  season,  in  Estill  county,  an  ex- 
cellent crop  of  corn  was  observed  growing  near  Irvine,  in  a  peculiar 
variety  of  the  black  slate,  only  very  partially  disintegrated  into  soil, 
80  that  laige  slabs  of  the  slate  lay  still  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  most  productive  soil,  yet  analyzed,  from  the  sub-car- 
boniferous formation,  is  No.  461,  from  Hardin  county,  collected  on  the 
slope  of  the  knobs  under  the  encrinitai  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
group.  It  owes  its  superiority,  no  doubt^  to  the  washings  received 
from  the  encrinitai  limestones. 

The  poorest  soil,  yet  examined,  is  No.  642,  collected  on  the  top  of 
the  Salt  river  knobs,  in  Hardin  county,  over  the  knob  freestone,  of  the 
lower  division,  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group. 

Soils  No.  20,  from  Christian  county;  No.  161,  from  Simpson  coun- 
ty; No.  163,  from  Todd  county;  and  No.  225,  from  Barren  county, 
all  derived  from  the  cavernous  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone 
group,  are  amongst  the  best  soils  from  this  formation.  The  cavernous 
nature  of  these  rocks  is  proof  of  their  proneness  to  disintegrate,  by 
degrees,  subject  to  the  influence  of  carbonated  waters  and  atmospherio 
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agencies,  but  still  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  more  earthy  blue 
limestones  and  marlibes  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Period,  and  being  far 
less  fossiliferous  than  these  rocks,  they  only  contain  about  half  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  average  of  the  blue  limestone  soil,  and  one 
third  as  much  alkalies.  For  the  same  reason,  the  red  under-days  and 
sub-soils  of  this  formation — ^for  instance,  No.  216,  from  Christian  coun- 
ty; No.  217,  from  Logan;  and  No.  480,  from  Simpson — though  rich- 
er in  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies  than  the  overlying  virgin  soil, 
still  cannot  compare  in  the  total  amount  of  these  elements  of 
fertility  with  the  red  under-clays,  earth,  and  subsoils,  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation. 

Amongst  the  Goal  Measure  soils,  now  analyzed — ^if  we  except  the 
bottom  land  soils  of  Union  county.  No.  237  and  767 — ^those  from 
Hancock  county.  No.  636 ;  from  Daviess,  No.  597;  and  from  Laurel 
No.  224,  have  turned  out  the  best.  No.  597  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  tobacco  soils  of  Daviess  county;  it  contains  the  lai^est  amount 
of  organic  and  volatile  matters  and  hygrometric  moisture;  it  stands 
third  in  the  list  of  Goal  Measure  soils,  for  the  amount  of  soluble  ex- 
tract obtained  by  digestion  with  carbonic  acid  water,  and  the  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime;  third  in  the  list  for  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
add;  fifth  in  the  list  for  the  amount  of  potash,  with  about  an  average 
quantity  of  soda. 

The  Henderson  county  fine  tobacco  soil.  No.  126,  stands  prominent 
amongst  quaternary  soils  for  the  large  amount  of  saline  matter,  solu- 
ble in  carbonic  acid  water;  and  in  the  two  hundred  and  two  soils  ex- 
amined, up  to  this  time,  it  is  only  exceeded,  in  this  respect,  by  two 
from  the  blue  limestone  formation,  No.  665,  from  Jessamine  county, 
and  No.  621,  from  Garrard  county.  It  contains  about  an  average 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  less  potash  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
taken  from  a  field  which  has  been  some  years  in  cultivation,  and  had 
a  crop  ef  tobacco  on  it  at  the  time  the  soil  was  collected.  Sub-soil, 
No.  218,  from  Ballard  county,  contains  as  yet  the  largest  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  obtained  firom  any  of  the  quaternary  soils — no  doubt 
due  to  the  number  of  shells  belonging  to  the  genera  HeliXy  HeUdnOf 
Qfdostomoj  Sucdrda^  Pupoy  CydaSj  PlanarMSf  and  Lymnioj  which  oc- 
cur in  the  silico-calcareous  earth,  or  shell  marl.  No.  339^  of  the  State 
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collection  which  forms  the  sab-stratum  both  in  Ballard  and  Hickman 
counties. 

By  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  report  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  very- 
few  exceptions,  the  comparative  examination  of  the  virgin  soil  and  the 
soil  from  an  adjacent  old  field,  the  loss  which  the  cultivated  soil 
has  sustained  by  the  removal  of  the  incombustible  mineral  fertilizers 
has  been  clearly  indicated  by  the  chemical  analysis,  conducted  with  the 
necessary  precautions  mentioned  by  Dr.  Peter  in  his  prefatory  remarks. 
The  few  exceptions  h«fve,  for  the  most  part,  occurred  in  agricultural 
districts,  where  the  rocks,  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  alkalies,  de- 
compose with  remarkable  facility  and  supply  the  removed  ingredients 
almost  as  fast  they  are  assimulated.  This  is  the  case,  in  part  of  Henry 
county,  where  soils,  No.  649  and  650,  were  collected,  which  specimens 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exceptions,  of  the  soil  of  the  old 
field  exhibiting,  by  chemical  analysis,  more  of  the  principal  fertilizers 
than  the  virgin  soil.  In  this  case  no  virgin  soil  could  be  obtained,  oti  ' 
exactly  the  same  level.  The  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  are  here  not 
only  thin  bedded  but  of  a  marly  nature,  disintegrating  with  great  facil- 
ity  and  some  of  the  layers,  lying  only  a  few  feet  apart,  are  much  more 
fossiliferous  than  others,  I  have  little  doubt  therefore  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  soil  of  the  old  field  was,  originally,  much  stronger 
than  the  virgin  soil  collected. 

Some  such  exceptioti  must  have  operated  in  the  case  of  soils  Nos. 
662  and  663,  though  the  immediate  cause,  at  the  locality  where  they 
were  collected,  is  not  so  apparent 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  analyses  of  these  soils,  I  must 
refer  you  to  Dr.  Peter's  report,  where  inuch  valuable  information  will 
be  found,  and  good  counsel  given,  as  well  for  the  renovation  of  impov- 
erished land,  as  for  the  applications  required  to  soils  deficient  in  one, 
or  more  of  the  mineral  fertilizers. 

In  presenting  these  chemico-agricultural  results  to  the  farming  com- 
munity of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  I  cannot  help  believing 
that,  while  they  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  the 
united  labors  of  the  geologist  and  chemist  have  ever  presented  to  agri- 
culture, they  must  advance  the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  supply  hints  to  the  agriculturalist,  and  owners  of  landed  es- 
tates, of  the  highest  practical  importance,  and  they  must,  at  the 
same  time,  impress  the  public,  generally^  most  forcibly,  with  the  ex. 
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tiaordinary  fertility  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  area  of  Kentucky, 
.  especially  that  based  on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  most  of  the  soils 
of  which  compare  favorably  with  the  richest  lands  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  and  surpass,  in  the  elements  of  permanent  fertility,  the  far  &m- 
ed  prairie  lands  of  the.  west,  except  where  these  prairie-soils  are  based 
on  the  same  description  of  highly  fossUifeioi(S  limestones,  and  marly 
earths  and  calcareous  clays. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  soils  derived  &om  the  silicious  mud-* 
stones  and  shales  belonging  to  the  Lower  3ilurian  period,  as  well  as  of 
the  rocks  themselves,  and  the  waters  flowing  through  or  over  them,  all 
indicate  a  preponderance  of  magnesia,  especially  in  these  regions  where 
the  milk-sickness  has  been  most  prevalent  It  has  not  been  determin- 
ed yet  whether  this  magnesia  is  not,  in  part,  combined  with  chlorine, 
to  form  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  the  excess  of  magnesia,  together 
with  the  excessive  solubility  of  this  salt,  leads  me  to  suspect  that  it 
does  i  if  so,  it  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  peculiar  forms  of  disease 
which  exist  where  these  rocks  and  soils  are  in  greatest  force,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  elsewhere  touched  on  in  speaking  of  the  therapeutic  ef- 
fepts  of  chloride  of  magu^um,  the  'fitter  water''  of  the  salt  boiler. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHEMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS  AND  WELL  WaTEB.* 

The  Saloon  mineral  spring,  at  narrodMbiirg,  in  Mercer  county,  testcl 
at  tbe  fountain  head,  gave  as  its  principal  constituents: 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron,  (small  quantity ;) 

Trace  of  chloride  of  sodium; 

Trace  of  chloride  of  magnesium? 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  i^  tbe  chaiucteriatic  salt  in  this  water.  Its 
efiects  will  be  that  of  a  mild  laxative  and  tonic. 

The  Greenville  Spring,  in  the  same  vicinity,  contains  the  same  ingre- 
dients, only  there  are  more  chlorides  and  less  iron,  and  a  trace  of  free 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but  the  reaction  for  this  ingredient  is  so  feeble 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

These  springs  issue  from  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  near  its 
janctiou  with  tbe  underlying  marble  rocks. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  Janes'  mineral  water,  four  miles 
from  Springfield,  in  Wasbington  county,  are. 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strongly  impregnated^ 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

This  spring  rises  through  the  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone. 

The  examination  of  the  water  of  the  public  well,  at  Bloomfield,  in 
Nelson  county,  showed  the  presence  of 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 
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Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 
All  of  course  only  in  small  quantity. 

K  B.  Grigsby's  ^Vhite  sulphur"  water,  in  Nelson  county,  tested  at  ^ 
the  fountain  head,  gave,  as  its  principal  constituents, 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strongly  impregnated; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron. 

This  water  is  milky  from  precipitated  sulphur,  thrown  down  by 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  as  it  comes  to  the  air. ,  It  has 
a  feeble  alkaline  reaction. 

This  water  has  valuable  medicinal  properties.  It  will  act  not  only 
as  a  mild  aperient,  but  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  while  it  possesses,  at 
the  same  time,  some  tonic  properties. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  munmoth  well,  on  the  west  branch 
of  Simpson  creek,  in  Nelson  county,  are, 

Chloride  of  sodium,  ^mmon  salt;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (small;) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  (small.) 

It  is  therefore,  a  weak  saline  chalybeate,  possessing  feeble  aperient 
and  tonic  properties. 

The  ^^Washington  Bell's  mineral  spring,"  now  owned  by  Ex-Gover- 
nor Wickliffe,  issues  from  the  Black  Devonian  slate  on  Sulphur  Lick 
creek,  in  the  extreme  southern  border  of  Nelson.  By  reagents,  ap- 
plied at  the  fountain  head,  the  following  ingredients,  as  its  principal 
constituents,  are  determined : 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strongly  impregnated; 

Chloride  of  sodium ; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 
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Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carboDate  of  tnaguesia. 

It  baa  a  distinct  alkaline  reactiou.  This  water  will  no  doubt  be 
found  highly  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  chronic  com- 
piainta,  especially  when  complicated  with  acid  reactions  of  the  system, 
besides  being  a  mild  aperient  and  diuretic. 

The  Hardinsville  sulphur  spring,  which  issues  from  the  encrinilal 
beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Shelby  county,  oon- 
tains,  as  its  main  constituents, 

Free  Rulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ? 

Bi-carhonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime,  (small  quantity;) 

Sulphate  of  soda,  a  trace  ;  . 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  trace. 

Tbia  water  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  It  will  be  found  service- 
able chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic  properties. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Eminence,  in  Henry  county,  a  saline 
chalybeate  water  flows,  apparently  from  the  bone  bed,  elsewhere  spo- 
ken of.  On  account  of  the  source  of  this  spring  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  have  a  minute  quantitative  analysis  of  it  made  in  the  laboratory, 
in  order  to  ascertnin  whether  it  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  phos- 
phates or  other  ingredients  derived  from  the  bone  bed,  over  which  it 
flows.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  taste,  which  seems  to  indicate  some  pe- 
culiar organic  principles  in  it. 

The  mineral  water  at  the  Drennon  Springs,  is  a  strong  sulphuretted 
saline,  containing,  as  its  most  abundant  ingredients. 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  miignesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

This  is  a  very  fine  mineral  water,  acting  not  only  on  the  skin  hut 
as  a  mild  aperient,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 
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In  the  bed  of  the  head  waters  of  Cedar  creek,  at  Harmony,  in  Owen 
county,  there  is  a  weak  saline  water,  containing, 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (a  trace ;) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  (a  trace.) 

This  water  may  be  stronger  in  a  low  stage  of  water,  since,  at  the 
time  it  was  tested,  the  water  of  the  creek  had  access  to  the  spring.  It 
has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 

The  principal  ingredients  found  in  the  pool  of  wat^,  at  the  foot  of 
an  oak  tree  in  Barton  Mathers'  pasture,  which  runs  over  the  oui>crop 
of  the  silicious  mudstone,  in  the  adjacent  hill  side,  were, 

Chloride  of  magnesium ; 

Chloride  of  sodium  ? 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  Jime ; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Suspended  alumina,  (or  else  fine  silicious  earth?) 

There  are  no  poisonous  metals  in  this  water,  since  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, passed  to  saturation  through  it,  only  slightly  increased  the 
milkyness;  no  doubt  from  precipitation  of  alumina,  or  possibly,  from 
a  litUe  sulphur  produced  from  the  reduction  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, caused  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This 
water  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  magnesia  present,  which 
is  much  above  the  normal  quantity  even  in  waters  flowing  from  the 
blue  limestone,  which  probably  exists,  in  part  at  least,  in  tibe  state  of 
chloride.  I  have  little  doubt  but  this  water  acts  first  as  an  astringent, 
and  finally  as  an  irritant  and  debUitator  of  the  system. 

Many  cattle  have  died  suddenly  in  the  enclosure  where  this  water 
collects,  not  long  after  drinking  at  the  above  pool,  in  dry  seasons  of 
the  year,  with  symptoms  of  weariness,  giddiness,  or  an  afiection  in 
the  head,  which  causes  cattle  to  keep  the  head  in  constant  motion  from 
side  to  side;  and  a  bloody  appearance  is  seen  on  the  sor&ce  of  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  after  death. 
The  lower  Blue  Lick  water  was  tested,  quantitatively,  by  Dr.  Peter, 
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under  favorable  conditions  for  exhibiting  its  valuable  properties  as  a 
medical  water,  which  will  appear  in  his  report. 

I  was  not  able  to  apply  chemical  tests  to  the  Esculapian  Springs 
under  favorable  circumstances,  as  a  blast  had  recently  been  put  into 
the  black  slate  from  which  it  issues,  which  had  not  only  rent  the  strata 
so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  water  had  been  diverted  from  its  original 
channel,  but  had  given  access  to  fresh  water,  by  which  it  was  much 
weakened.     The  ingredients  found  were : 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ? 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

It  is  a  sulphuretted  saline  water. 

The  ^'Alum  Spring''  is  a  weak  saline  chalybeate,  with  perhaps  a 
trace  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron.  In  a  dry  season  this  spring  is 
doubtiess  stronger  than  when  I  tested  it. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  saline  water  of  the  Olytnpian 
Spring,  in  Bath  county,  were  found  to  be, 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron,  (a  trace ;) 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Hardly  a  trace  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  time  of  testing. 

The  so-called  "Black  Sulphur  Spring"  yielded  a  similar  result,  only  it 
gave  a  rather  more  distinct  indication  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  "Salt  Spring"  diflFers  only  in  having  a  rather  large  proportion 
of  common  salt. 

One  mile  from  the  Olympian  Spring  there  is  a  saline  water,  in  a 
well  sunk  in  the  flats,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia, from  which  Epsom  Salts  could,  no  doubt,  be  made  with  as  much 
fiu^ility  as  from  the  Crab  Orchard  waters. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Olympian  Spring  a  fine  chalybeate 
water  issues  from  under  a  rugged  bench  of  yellow  magnesian  lime- 
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stone,  depositing  large  qaantities  of  hydiated  oxide  of  iron  in  its 
course. 

The  Suddath  Springs,  on  Mud  Lick,  were  also  tested,  and  found  to 
contain, 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

6i-carbonate  of  iron ; 

Chloride  of  sodium ; 

Chloride  of  magnesium ;  and  probably  a  trace  of  sulphuret  of  alkali. 
The  most  iron  was  found  in  the  spring  under  the  small  house  or  shed. 

These  springs  were,  however,  in  a  bad  condition  for  making  a  satis- 
factory examination,  as  they  wanted  cleaning  out. 

The  chemical  examination  at  the  fountain  head,  of  the  Sweet  Lick 
Estill  Springs,  gave,  as  the  principal  constituents, 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi- carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ? 

It  has  a  slight  alkaline  effect 

The  Irvine  Sulphur  Spring  contains  the  same  ingredients,  but  in 
smaller  quantities.  They  are  both  saline  sulphuretted  waters,  having 
an  action  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  may  act  as  a  mild  aperient  on 
some  constitutions. 

The  ^'Russell  Sulphur  Spring,'"  on  the  high  table  land  of  Russell 
county,  contains,  as  its  principal  ingredients, 

A  small  quantity  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium ; 

Chloride  of  magnesium ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 
The  ^^Russell  Chalybeate  Spring"'  contains, 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ;  ' 

Bi-caxbonate  of  magnesia  *, 

Bi*carbonate  of  iron ; 
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Trace  of  sulphate  of  sodium ; 

Trace  of  sulphate  of  magoesia. 

There  is  a  strong  sulphuretted  saline  mineral  water,  that  rises  ia 
the  bed  of  Kettle  creek,  ia  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of 
Cumberland  county,  which  contains 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  (strong;) 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

It  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  no  doubt  a  valuable  mine- 
ral water  if  excluded  from  the  fresh  water  of  the  creek. 

The  principal  constituents  of  Mrs.  Creel's  sulphur  spring,  in  Ma- 
rion county,  are 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ? 

Bi-earbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  redden  litmus  and  georgina  paper.  It 
is  a  sulphuretted  saline  water  of  moderate  strength. 

The  principal  ingredients  of  the  Campbellaville  Sulphur  Water,  in 
Taylor  county,  are 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  j 

Chloride  of  sodium; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Ia  former  times,  some  salt  has  been  made  from  this  water,  and  it  rises 
from  the  locality  of  a  noted  lick.  It  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  oq 
reddened  litmus  aad  georgina  papers. 

liinsey's  mineral  water  in  Christian  county,  gave  as  its  principal  coni 
Btituents, 
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Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
Chloride  of  sodium^  (common  salt;) 
Chloride  of  magnesium? 
Sulphate  of  soda; 
Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Its  temperature  was  7V  Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  of  the  air  be- 
ing sr. 

This  water  has  a  bluish  scum  on  the  surface,  a  very  sweet  taste,  and 
is,  in  fact,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  that 
few  persons  can  drink  it  at  first  The  water  issues  through  the  fissures 
of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  on  the  banks  of  Little  river.  It 
has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  which,  however,  is  only  perceptible  after 
the  test  paper  has  been  sometime  immersed.  This  mineral  water  will 
act  energetically  on  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  moderately  also  on  the 
bowels,  and  must  be  a  water  of  great  efficacy  in  certain  forms  of  diS"^ 
ease,  especially  those  of  the  skin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY  * 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  CONTINUED. 

The  portion  of  FrankliD  county  adjoining  Scott  and  Woodford 
oountieSy  which  I  have  visited  this  season,  is,  for  the  most  part,  level 
and  well  situated  for  cultivation,  except  those  farms  immediately  ad* 
jacent  to  Elkhom. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Wingate's  where  another  Franklin  county 
soil  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis,  it  is  emphatically  ash,  locust,  wal* 
nut  and  burr-oak  land.  The  original  forests  of  these  trees  had  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  spice-wood  and  cane.  The  black  locust  attains  here 
a  great  size — three  feet  through — and  the  honey  locusts  were 
very  numerous  in  the  primitive  woods,  but  thousands  of  them  were 
destroyed  in  the  opossum  and  raccoon  hunts  of  the  early  settlers,  in 
which  trees  these  animals  usually  take  refuge  from  their  pursuers. 
Both  the  blue  and  black  ash  flourish  here ;  aliso  sugar  tree,  Spanish,  and 
chincapin  oak,  buck-eye,  coffec'nut^  and  hackberry. 

This,  and  the  part  of  Franklin  county  adjacent  to  the  Versailles  tum^ 
pike,  embraces  some  of  the  finest  blue-grass  regions  of  the  county. 
Wheat  succeeds  best  where  the  lands  are  underlaid  by  the  tenacious  sul> 
soil.  According  to  the  statements  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  &rm- 
ers  these  soils  of  Franklin  county  produce  now  better  crops  of  wheat 
than  did  the  original  virgin  soil.  Locally  the  underclays  are  charged 
with  gravel  or  ^^shot"  iron  ore;  for  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet  below 
which  is  found,  in  the  part  of  the  county  adjoining  Woodford,  an  unc- 
tuous or  soapy  clay. 

A  set  of  soils  were  collected  by  Robert  W.  Scott,  from  his  farm,  for 
chemical  analysis ;  the  result  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Chemical 
Report,  Nos.  612,  613,  and  614.  No.  615  is  the  analysis  of  the  un- 
derlying rock,  which  is  a  mottled  shell  and  Chsetetes  limestone. 

There  is  a  variety  of  oak  land,  in  the  part  of  Franklin  adjacent  to 
Scott,  around  Mr.  Gregory's  farm,  which  is  considered  excellent  wheat 
land.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  a  soil  from 
that  part  of  the  county.    The  nearest  underlying  rocks  are  thin  bed- 

•Contlnaad  ftom  page  114,  of  Um  leoond  Tolam«. 
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ded,  earl  by,  shell,  and  corailiDe  limestones,  with  but  few  marly  part- 
ings, belonging  to  tbe  middle  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  char- 
acterized especially  by  Leptcena  and  Chcetetes.  A  peculiar  bed  of  the 
same  formation,  that  lies  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the 
turnpike  leading  into  Scott  county,  is  esteemed  the  best  building  stone 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  The  thickest  and  best  building  stones  are  quar- 
ried on  John  R.  Scott^s  land,  and  the  farms  adjacent  to  South  Elk- 
horn.  They  can  be  obtained  in  dimension  stones  of  from  one  to  five 
feet.  This  rock  has  been  used  in  foundations  of  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  county,  as  well  as  for  gate-posts  and  steps,  and  has 
stood  well  the  test  of  years  of  exposure  in  trying  situations.  It 
splits  well,  and  when  freshly  quarried  it  is  easily  worked  with  the 
chisel,  and  takes  even  a  partial  polish  ;  but  it  is  rather  too  porous  to 
make  a  good  noarble.  This  rock  not  only  stands  the  action  of  frost, 
but  even  strong  radiating  heat^  without  cracking,  placed  in  the  side 
and  jambs  of  fire-places.  It  becomes  a  valuable  material  in  a  region 
of  the  more  earthy  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation, 
which  are  so  prone  to  disintegration  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  them  in 
structures  which  require  great  durability.  The  same  kind  of  build- 
ing stone  occurs  at  the  Big  Spring,  in  Woodford  county,  but  of  a  more 
porous  texture,  and  less  uniform  from  the  occurrence,  at  this  locality, 
of  disseminated  fossil  shells. 

Tbe  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  No.  603  and  604,  and  the  rock 
No.  605,  from  the  so-called  ^^Sick  Spots,"  show  most  satisfactorily 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  which  the  sterility  of  these  circum- 
scribed areas  can  be  attributed.  The.  cause  must,  undoubtedly,  be 
sought  for,  as  already  hinted  at  elsewhere,  in  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  issuing  through  rents,  fissures,  or  cavernous  spaces  in  the 
underlyiDg  limestone. 

The  result  of  tbe  analysis  of  the  soils  firom  the  Julian  farms  will  be 
seen  by  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  Report,  Nos.  606,  607,  608,  611,  612, 
613,  and  614. 

Near  high  water  mark  of  Elkhorn  the  same  Chset^tes  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  formation  crop  out  which  are  shown  in  the  Kentucky 
river  section,  at  Frankfort,  above  the  Arsenal,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty /eet  above  low  water ;  these  are  overlaid  by  similar  concretion- 
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ary  layers,  such  as  occupy  the  higher  grounds  between  the  Arsenal 
and  the  Cemetery  lot 

Some  of  the  best  lead  ore,  which  has  come,  as  yet,  under  my  ob- 
servation, derived  from  veins  in  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  cen- 
tral Kentucky,  has  been  taken  from  a  fissure  traversing  this  rock 
formation^  on  the  banks  of  North  Elkhom,  near  Dr.  Duvall's  farm. 
About  a  thousand  dollars  were  expended  here  by  Mr.  Bradley,  in  at- 
tempting to  work  this  vein,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  was 
obtained,  but  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  of  working  it. 

In  boring  for  water,  near  the  paper  mill  on  Main  Elkhorn,  six  miles 
from  Frankfort,  a  reservoir  of  inflammable  gas  was  struck  in  the  blue 
limestone  formation,  and  the  water  obtained  is  said  to  have  been  strong- 
ly impregnated  with,  magnesia. 

SCOTT  COUNTY,  CONTINUED. 

The  rocks  on  North  Elkhorn,  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  are 
the  Orthis  testudinaria  and  Chcetetes  lycoperdon  beds  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone, such  as  occur  in  the  Frankfort  section  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  Kentucky  river — the  former  being 
about  five  feet  above  the  bed  of  North  Elkhorn,  below  the  dam,  of  un- 
usually large  size. 

East  of  Georgetown  grey  and  blue  Leptaena  layers  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone prevail ;  one,  which  is  semi-crystalline,  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  such  shells.  The  beds  are  generally  from  two  to  six  or  eie:ht 
inches  thick.  The  higher  beds  contain  A.  capaz  and  small  varieties  of 
Chcetetes  lycoperdon.  The  prevalent  Leptcena  appears  to  be  X.  ;^ 
itexta* 

The  geological  and  consequent  agricultural  character  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Scott  county  partake  of  that  of  the  adjacent  portions  of 
Woodford,  Franklin,  and  Bourbon  counties ;  while  the  northern  part 
is  more  broken,  and  the  soil  is  derived  more,  or  in  part^  firom  the  sili- 
CLous  mudstonea  Both  varieties  of  soil  have  been  collected  for  chem- 
ical analysis. 

ANDERSON  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  located  entirely  within  the  range  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone formation  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  along  the  course  of  Bond  creek,  the  upper  beds  of  the  Ken- 
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tucky  river  marble  series  extend  to  near  high  water  mark,  surmounted 
by  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The  principal  ledges  of  the^  latter 
formation,  exposed  to  view,  are  the  Capax,  Lycoverdorij  and  encrinital 
beds. 

A  soil  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis,  from  the  ridge  of  white 
oak  land  that  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  near  the  sources  of  Big 
and  Little  Benson  and  Hammond's  creek,  elevated  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Kentucky  river,  from  John  M.  Walker's  farm. 
Mixed  with  the  white  oak  this  land  supports  a  growth  of  sugar-tree 
and  hickory,  with  some  gum-tree.  The  distance  to  the  rock  is  usually 
six  to  eight  feet.  The  under-clays  and  substrata  are  usually  so  retentive 
of  water  that  cisterns  can  be  made  without  cement,  by  only  digging  a 
hole  in  the  ground. 

The  nearest  underlying  rock  of  the  white  oak  land  is  a  rough  sur- 
faced limestone,  in  which  but  few  fossils  can  be  recognized,  excepting 
some  small  entrochites.  By  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  report,  under  the 
head  of  Anderson  county — Nos.  557,  558,  and  559 — the  composition 
of  this  soil  may  be  seen  to  fall  short  of  those  derived  from  the  more 
fossiliferous  and  earthy  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  in  Bour- 
bon, Fayette,  and  Woodford  counties. 

BOURBON  COUNTY. 

This  county  contains  as  fine  a  body  of  genuine  blue  grass  lands  as 
can  be  found  in  the  state,  lying,  for  the  most  part,  level  or  gently  un- 
dulating, except  the  Flat  Rock  region,  adjoining  Bath,  which  is  more 
broken.  It  is  all  based  on  the  blue  limestone  formation.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county  the  prevalent  beds  are  thin  bedded  blue  and 
grey  Leptcena  and  Chceteies  layers,  underlaid  by  the  iestudinaria  beds, 
and  overlaid  by  strata  containing  a  small  variety  of  A.  capax  and 
Lepicena  fiUlextat 

Two  varieties  of  soil  have  been  this  season  collected  for  chemi- 
cal analyses,  from  this  county.  One  from  the  northwest  part  of 
the  county,  from  Wm.  P.  Hume's  farm,  on  the  divide  between  Hus- 
ton creek  and  Cooper's  run.  This  land  supports  a  growth  of  blue  and 
black  a^^h,  honey-locust,  walnut,  sugar-tree,  wild-cherry,  buckeye,  and 
box-elder;  undergrowth,  hawthorn,  young  elm,  mulberry,  hackberry^ 
besides  young  trees  of  many  of  the  species  previously  cited. 
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The  superiority  of  this  soil  is  clearly  shown  by  the  analysis  in  Dr. 
Peter's  report,  No.  568.  It  exceeds  even  the  fine  Woodford  soil  in 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  sub-soil,  shell-earth,  and  under- 
clay,  Nos.  570  and  571,  contain  a  most  extraordinary  per  centage  of 
that  substance;  and  the  shell  under-earth.  No.  571,  is,  besides,  richer 
in  potash  than  any  soil,  sub-soil,  or  under-clay  that  has  yet  been  an- 
alysed. This  shell  earth  is  full  of  fragments,  and  even  tolerably  per- 
fect specimens  of  A.  capax  and  0.  iestudinaria;  and  the  nearest  un- 
derlying rock  is  charged  with  the  same  fossil  shells,  weathering  rough, 
with  some  cherty  seggregations,  under  which  is  a  smoother  and  thinner 
bedded  bluish  grey  limestone,  with  rusty  surfaces,  of  which  about  five 
feet  are  exposed  in  the  quarries  where  rocks  are  obtained  for  the  stone 
fences. 

The  soil  derived  from  these  upper  shell  beds  is  a  remarkably  fine, 
loose,  mellow,  calcareous  loam,  peculiarly  adapted  for  blue-grass.  It  is 
not  quite  so  light  a  soil  as  the  best  hemp  soils  of  Woodford,  but  yields 
crops  of  hemp  but  little  inferior  to  those  of  that  county.  It  is  found 
80  well  adapted  for  grasses  that  the  farms  here  are  almost  exdusive-r 
ly  grazing  jarms,  raising  only  what  little  grain  is  necessary  to  feed 
the  stock,  occasionally,  in  winter. 

The  other  variety  of  Bourbon  soil,  collected  for  analysis,  is  from  the 
''Cane  Kidge;''  the  sample  being  taken  from  William  Buckner's  farm, 
amongst  the  huge  burr-oak  timber  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the 
growth  of  timber  of  this  part  of  the  county,  associated  with  sugar- 
tree,  honey-locust,  buckeye,  and  box-elder.  The  under-clay  has  much 
decomposing  gravel  iron  ore  disseminated;  the  underlying  rocks  be- 
long to  the  upper  series  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  Kentucky^ 
characterized  by  Favosites  maxima^  0.  lynx^  0,  occidentalism  Leptcena 
aUematOy  and  branching  Chcetetes;  the  latter  are  abundant  in  the  beds 
immediately  underlying  the  Buckner  farm,  along  with  0.  ocddentdlis^ 
The  soil  is  very  deep,  with  here  and  there  large  blocks  of  reddish- 
grey  limestone,  lying  half  buried  in  the  soil,  and  nearly  concealed  by 
the  luxuriant  sod  and  tall  growth  of  blue-grass,  singularly  congenial  to 
this  soil.  Nos.  574,  575,  576,  and  577,  of  Dr.  Peter's  report,  exhib- 
it the  composition  of  this  variety  of  Bourbon  soil.  By  consulting 
these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  is  nearly  equal  in  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  variety  just  cited,  but  the  sub-soil  and  under- 
clay,  though  Btill  rich  in  that  acid,  fiill  short  of  the  amount  found  in 
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the  sub-soils  and  under-shell-earth  of  the  Cooper's  creek  lands,  and  the 
amount  is  less,  instead  of  greater,  than  in  the  surfiice  soil. 

Four  varieties  of  limestone,  underlying  the  Cooper's  creek  and  the 
Cane  Ridge  lands,  have  received  a  chemical  examination,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  found  in  Dr.  Peter's  report,  under  the  head  of  Bourbon 
county,  Nos.  572,  573,  578,  and  579.  The  first  two  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  the  mineral  food  of  plants,  the  A.  capax  bed,  No.  572, 
being,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  for  agriculture;  though  No. 
573  contains  the  largest  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  They  all,  how- 
ever, bespeak  the  fertility  of  the  derivative  soil. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  an  abundant,  general,  large 
undergrowth  of  cane  gave  name  to  the  Cane  Ridge  of  land,  which  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  lying  between  the  waters  of  Stoner  and  Hinkston. 

The  farms  of  Bourbon  county  are  chiefly  laid  down  in  blue-grass, 
aflFording  pasture  for  large  herds  of  the  celebrated  stock— the  staple 
commodity  of  the  county. 

On  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Licking  and  Kentucky 
river  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sobby  beech  land,  like  that  extending 
through  the  adjacent  part  of  Fayette,  and  ranging  nearly  north  and 
south. 

Near  the  toll-gate,  on  the  Flat  Rock  turnpike,  the  A.  capax  beds  appear 
in  perfection,  and  in  the  surface  rock  in  the  high  grounds^  some  seventy 
to  eighty  feet  above  the  market-house  in  Paris,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  forks  of  Huston  and 
the  Stoner  branch  of  the  Licking  river. 

Some  distance  below  the  capax  beds  are  some  earthy  marlites  re- 
sembling the  graptolite  beds,  in  the  hills  about  Cincinnati,  near  the 
water  works;  but  none  of  these  fossils  were  discovered,  as  yet,  in  this 
rock,  only  a  cast  of  a  bi-valve — (modiola?)  The  rocks  are  here  dipping 
to  the  east  from  a  half  to  one  degree. 

WOODFORD  COUNTY 

Is  as  celebrated  for  its  hemp  land  as  Bourbon  and  Fayette  are  for 
their  grass  lands.  Its  farms  lie  remarkably  well  for  cultivation,  hav- 
ing generally  only  slightly  undulating  surface. 

Of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  variety  of  soil  that  prevails 
about  the  centre  of  the  county,  near  Judge  R.  C.  Graves',  and  the  un- 
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derlying  rock,  we  have  already  discoursed  on  at  length  in  the  second 

chapter  of  this  report. 

For  330  feet  the  rocks  are  exposed  at  intervals,  and  in  benches  and 

interrupted  outcrops  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  bordering  on  the 

Kentucky  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Grier's  creek,  as  follows : 

Feet. 

320.  Top  of  the  ridge. 

300.  Orlhis  subjugAta?  beds. 

276.  Atrypa  capax  beds. 

250.  Layers  containing  small  ChceleUt  lycoperdan  and  Zeptana  delioideaf 

200.  Layers  containing  branching  Chmtetee. 

185.  Main  Chxetetet  Itfcoperdon  beds. 

160.  Orthit  lesiudinaria  beds. 

155.  Orihis  beds. 

130.  Leptoena  serieea  beds. 

120.  Top  of  beds  "Kentucky  rirer  marble/'  possessing  a  kind  of  Birdseye 

structure. 

110.  Similar  rock. 

105.  Do.  white  compact  and  regularly  bedded. 

85.  Top  of  schistose  layers. 

Do.  in  descending  stratification. 

72.  Top  of  bench  of  white  birds-eye  structured  limestone. 

5.  Base  of  cliffs  of  banded,  compact  beds  of  birds-eye  structured  limestone. 

0.  Kentucky  river,  near  the  mouth  Grier's  creek. 

These  strata  are  traversed  on  Grier's  creek,  not  far  from  the  Ken* 
tucky  river,  by  apparently  two  sets  of  veins,  containing  sulphate  of 
barytes,  a  white  cherty  rock  with  disseminated  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
zinc— one  running  nearly  north  and  south,  the  other  quatering  north- 
east and  southwest;  this  is  probably  the  same  vein  spoken  of,  under 
the  head  of  Franklin  county,  worked  for  lead  by  Bradley,  on  North 
Elkhom,  and  of  which  we  have  given  the  result  It  seems  to  run 
from  Moseby's  cliff  to  Big  Sinking  creek,  and  is  said  by  J.  P.  Bundy^ 
the  blacksmith  in  this  vicinity,  to  show  itself  near  the  level  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  at  Hunter's  ferry,  in  Jessamine  county,  and  is  pep- 
baps  connected  with  the  fault  noticed  near  the  Kentucky  river,  in 
Garrard  county.  This  vein  is  four  to  six  inches  where  it  was  seen  on 
Grier's  creek,  cutting  through  a  layer  of  Atrypa  f^io^e^^a  limestone,  in 
the  bed  of  that  creek. 

Wells  sunk  some  one  hundred  feet  in  these  limestones  afford  water 
often  impregnated  with  mineral  matters.  That  sunk  by  Reuben  Jesse 
was  found,  by  re-agents,  to  contain, 
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Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 

Bl-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-oarbonate  of  magnesia; 

Chloride  of  sodium^  (common  salt;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium? 

Singular  detached  masses  of  porous  fossiliferous  limestone  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  surface  formation  near  Versailles.  This  is  the  same 
rock  which  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Peter,  and  recorded  in  the  second  vol- 
ume— No.  549 — containing  Betterophorons  and  PlearotomariaS' 
This  rock  seems  to  have  resisted  decomposition  longer  than  the  subja- 
cent matrix,  and  often  stands  out  in  bold  relief  above  the  surface. 
Near  the  masses  the  soil  is  usually  rich  and  productive,  but  the  land 
is  rather  disposed  to  be  wet  and  sobby.  The  soil,  and  especially  the 
sub-soil,  is  often  of  deep  brown,  red,  or  mulatto  color,  seldom  light-col- 
ored. The  redness  is  due  to  a  quantity  of  iron  in  the  subjacent  rock 
formation,  which  is  so  abundant  three  miles  east  of  Versailles,  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  turnpike,  that  it  has  given  origin  to  quanties  of 
gravelly  bog  ore  frequently  struck  in  digging  cellars,  even  at  consid- 
erable depths  beneath  the  surface. 

The  principal  growth  of  timber,  in  the  central  part  of  this  county,  is 
sugar-tree,  pignut  hickory,  hackberry,  ash,  walnut,  mulberry,  and,  north 
of  Versailles,  rempxkably  large  poplar.  XJnder-growth,  pawpaw  and 
alder. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

After  ascending  from  Elkhom  to  the  upland,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Fayette  county,  the  soil  and  rocks  have  much  the  same  character  as 
in  Woodford  county  east  of  Versailles.  Some  of  the  beds  of  the  blue 
limestone  seem  to  be  impregnated  here  with  bitiimen,  as  they  emit  a 
strong  foetid  bituminous  odor  when  struck  by  the  hammer;  the  waters, 
too,  from  deep  wells,  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  have  a  petroleum 
t^te.  The  water  from  the  deep  well  sunk  in  Lexington,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  ^nd  is  a  remfurkably  strong 
chalybeate. 

The  growth  in  Fayette  was  originally  pignut  hickory,  large  over- 
cup  oak,  white-ofkk,  ash,  black  ^nd  honey  locust,  buckeye,  and  mulber- 
ry, much  the  same,  indeed,  as  in  Woodford,  iind  in  both  counties^  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  countrv,  there  ji9&  ^  luxuriant  j^owth  of 
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cane  and  pea  vines,  which  appears  also  to  have  been  the  case  over  laige 
tracts  of  the  richer  portions  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  Ken-^ 
tacky,  even  on  high  ridge  land. 

The  layers  of  limestone,  near  the  surface,  are  usually  thin  and  of  a 
rusty  grey  color;  but  when  followed  back  into  the  quarries  the  color  is 
usually  of  a  bluish-grey,  because,  where  the  rock  has  been  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  most  of  the  iron  present  is  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  which  rusts  by  exposure.  In  sinking  the  Well  at  the  Lunar 
tic  Asylum,  ten  feet  of  a  reddish  under-clay  was  passed  through;  then 
two  to  three  feet  of  a  dark  muddy-looking  earth ;  then  one  to  two  feet 
of  ash-colored  marly  clay,  resting  on  the  first  rock,  which  was  seven-* 
teen  feet  below  the  surface;  eighty-nine  feet  of  the  Various  strata  of 
blue  limestone  was  then  passed  through,  when  the  auger  dropped 
eighteen  inches  and  the  water  rose  fifty  feet  in  the  bore.  The  water 
contains  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  small  portion  of  salt — 
about  ten  grains  to  the  gallon — enough  to  act  slightly  on  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  bowels. 

In  the  Van  Akin  quarry,  near  Elkhom,  where  there  are  about 
twenty  feet  of  rock  exposed,  the  upper  layers  of  limestone  are  thin 
and  shelly;  the  lower  beds  are  six  inches  to  one  foot.  The  passage  in 
color,  from  more  or  less  exposure  to  the  air,  is  well  seen  here,  the  beds 
gradually  changing  from  the  dark«grey-blue  below,  through  the  various 
shades  of  grey-'brown  and  red,  above. 

The  best  dimension  stones  have  been  obtained  firom  a  quarry  re- 
cently  opened  between  the  Danville  railroad  and  the  cemetery  lot, 
for  the  construction  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  foundation  of  the  Clay 
monument  They  can  here  be  quarried  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  eight 
Inches  in  thickness. 

In  the  lower  beds  of  the  Van  Akin  quarry  some  good  specimens  of 
Isotdus  {Asapkus)  gigas  have  been  found ;  the  layers  above  contain 
ChcBtete8  lycoperdofij  and  imperfect  specimens  of  LepUma  and  Mrypa 
and  Recq>tacuIUe8. 

Some  of  the  cavernous  sp^u^es  in  the  limestones,  near  Lexington, 
are  supposed  to  have  a  subterranean  intercommunication  with  some  of 
the  Georgetown  springs,  since,  it  is  believed  by  some,  that  substances 
thrown  in  at  Lexington  have  made  their  appeaianoe  in  the  springs  at 
Oeorgetown ;  however,  the  prevalent  direction  of  the  sink-holes,  which 
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mark  the  place  of  cavernous  spaces  beneath,  is  more  frequently  east 
and  west. 

The  quarries  at  the  east  end  of  the  city  present  much  the  same  char- 
acter, except  that  the  layers  are  thinner  and  perhaps  more  fossiliferous 
— Atrypa  and  Orthis  and  Leptcena  predominating.  Seams  of  calca- 
reous spar  traverse  some  of  the  beds.  Gherty  fragments,  often  porous 
or  cellular,  are  disseminated  in  the  red  clay  which  overlies  the  rock 
layers,  in  which  some  good  specimens  of  Certoliies?  are  occasionally 
found. 

In  the  cut  of  the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad  between  the  Rich- 
mond and  Winchester  turnpikes,  layers  of  the  fine-textured  silicious 
mudstoneand  shale,  Nos.  505  and  506,  of  Dr.  Peter's  report,  have  been 
exposed,  interstratified  with  a  brownish-ash*colored  clay.  These  are 
undoubtedly  the  beds  which  give  origin  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  "sobby 
beech  flats"  from  which  soil  No.  504,  of  Dr.  Peter's  report,  was  collect- 
ed ;  this  is  the  poorest  strip  of  country  in  the  whole  of  Fayette  coun- 

ty. 

The  red  clftys,  over  the  blue  limestone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  have  often  considerable  quantities  of  gravel  iron  ore  dissemi- 
nated. 

Four  miles  west  of  Clay's  ferry  the  grey  Chaetetes  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  are  exposed,  in  beds  of  from  nine  to  eighteen,  and 
even  twenty-four  inches  thick. 

The  section  on  Boone's  creek,  where  the  buff  magnesian  limestone, 
known  as  Grimes'  building  stone,  are  obtained,  presented  the  following 
section : 

FeH. 

315.  Layers  containing  branching  forms  of  Chsetetes^  A.  Mbdetta,  Murchisania. 

302.  Layers  wiih  branching  ChsBteles. 

S76.  Concretionary  layers  of  blue  limestone. 

260.  Thin  beds  containing  large  Chsetetes  lycoperdon. 

235.  Layers  containing  Orthia  (auhfuffotaf)  A.  Capax^  and  Ch(MUU9. 

210.  Dark  blaish  grey  beds,  with  rough  surface. 

205.  Thicker  coralline  beds. 

190.  Shell  beds,  mostly  broken  specimens  of  0.  Uttudinaria* 

170.  Bluish-grey  sub-crystalline  Hmestone. 

160.  First  appearance  of  birds-eye  structure. 

155.  Chert  bands. 

160.  Chert  oyer 

Birds-eye  structured  limestone. 
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111.     Do.  in  beds  from  one  fooi  lo  dghteoi  inehes. 

106.     Do.,  close  teztiued. 

100.     Do.  in  beds  from  three  to  six  inches. 

Do.,  softer. 
75.     Birds-eje  stmctnred  limestone,  in  beds  of  six  inches. 

Do.  in  beds  from  three  lo  six  inehes. 
62.     Do.,  more  schistose  in  stractnre. 
f  0.    Do.,  presentiog  darker  shades  of  color. 
66.     Birds-eye  stmctnred  limestone  of  close  texture. 
65.     Bluish-grey  bed. 

52.     Top  of  the  bnff  magneaan  building-stones  of  Grimes'  quarry,  of  fine  tex- 
ture, affording  dim«ision  stones  of  from  one  fooi  to  fire  feet* 
SO.    Buff  members,  thinner  bedded. 
0.     Boon's  creek. 

Three  Taiieties  of  this  magnesian  bnilding  stone  hare  been  an- 
alyzed by  Dr.  Peter — Nos.  511,  512,  and  513;  by  consolting  page 
69,  of  the  second  volume,  and  the  above  numbers  under  the  head  of 
Fayette  county,  in  Dr.  Peter^s  report,  the  result  will  be  seen. 

Near  Bx^rs^  mill,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Grimes'  quany,  to 
the  north  of  the  Clay's  feny  road,  hard  beds  of  buff  magnesian  lime- 
stone are  found,  thirty -five  feet  under  the  chert  beds,  of  which  can  be 
seen  ten  feet  in  natural  exposure,  and  an  other  bed  of  amilar  rock,  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  under  the  chert  bed,  five  feet  in  out  crop,  both  i^fipaient- 
ly  at  a  higher  geological  level  than  Grimes'  building  stone,  and  situa* 
ted  from  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
above  Boone's  creek.  The  rock  may  be  somewhat  harder  to  dress  than 
Grimes'  building  stone,  but  could  be  quarried  with  less  stripping,  as  it 
lies  near  4lie  surfiice  sl<4>e  of  the  country. 

The  top  of  the  Kentud^  river  marble  rock  is  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  higher,  above  the  Kentucky  river,  at  Clay's  feny,  than  at  Frank- 
fort^ without  making  allowance  for  the  &11  of  the  river  between  those 
two  places,  which  has  not  been  determined. 

The  lowest  stratum  visible,  near  low  wat^  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
at  Clay's  ferry,  is  a  light-gieyish-bloe  variety  of  liie  Kentucky  riv^ 
marble^  mottled  with  pale  bufi^  in  which  are  imbedded  peculiar  shaped 
multilocular  sheila,  piobably  of  an  undescribed  genus;  it  tapers  r^>- 
idly;  is  annulated  at  its  lower  part  so  as  to  resemble  an  enorinite 


«Tbs  tlndsil  diawBMMi  iloaei  vlneh  I  meMorcd  in  thcesmeierjloi  at  LsziDgton,  froa  tfas 
GiUms*  qssny,  was  two  feel  l«o  iBekas;  bet  there  sppeus  lobs  sons  of  Ihm  bedsin  Hds  sce- 
Hoii  ths&  oosld  be  got  o«t  &v  lo  firs  fiMt. 
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stem,  the  whole  fossil  being  slightly  curved.  The  surface  of  this 
limestone,  in  place,  is  weathered  into  small  cavities  and  channels,  both 
curved  and  vermicular,  once  occupied  by  branching  corals  or  plants 
now  decayed  and  gone,  which  often  form  a  complete  net  work  on  the 
surface  of  the  slabs,  though  too  much  worn  and  de&ced  to  make  out 
their  true  character.  The  strata  dip  here  slightly  to  the  north.  The 
following  are  the  different  layers  observed  between  one  hundred  and 
five  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  above  the  river,  in  the  cut 
of  the  turnpike: 

285.     Cherty  fragments. 
Rocks  concealed. 

270.  Close  textured  Kentucky  river  marble,  grey  and  brittle. 

265.  Close  textured  Kentucky  river  marble,  grey  and  brittle. 

262.  Close  textured  Kentucky  river  marble,  beds  of  two  feet. 

262.  Quarry  rock,  banded  in  broad  stripes  of  buff  and  grey,  thin  bedded. 

245.  Quarry  rock,  in  beds  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet. 

240.  Buff  bed,|two  feet. 

230.  Grey  quarry  rock,  close  textured,  and  rather  brittle.     (Here  a  Pleurotoma- 
ria  is  found,  allied  to,  but  probably  distant  from,  P,  umbilicata.) 

220.  Grey  quarry  rock,  in  beds  from  six  to  fourteen  inches. 

118.  Base  of  quarry  rock — ^two  beds — mottled  grey  and  buff. 

216.  Pale  buff  building  stone,  somewhat  schistose  in  structure,  and  rather  dis- 
posed to  disintegrate. 

215.  Fine  textured  pale  buff  magnesian  limestone — ^the  best  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses— ^in  beds  of  six,  ten,  and  eighteen  inches. 

210.  Base  of  same. 

205.  Buff  beds,  rather  schistose. 

200.  Beds,  mottled  buff  and  grey.  • 

195.  Grey  building  stone,  in  beds  of  six  to  twelve  inches. 

187.  Grey  building  stone,  in  beds  of  six  to  twelve  inches. 

180.  Light  buff  building  stone  in  beds  of  eighteen  inches. 

175.  Grey  beds  of  building  stone  of  regular  fracture. 

170.  Grey  beds  of  building  stone  in  beds  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  with  marly 
layers  below. 

165.  Buff  magnesian  building  stone. 

162.  Greyish  buff  quarry  stone,  in  beds  of  eighteen  inches* 

160.  Regular  Kentucky  river  marble. 

155.  Concretionary  layers. 

150.  Mottled  layers,  schistose  and  disposed  to  disintegrate. 

145.  Same,  full  of  cavities  and  channels. 

135.  Same,  with  some  geodes. 

125.  Same,  with  numerous  markings  of  oorals  or  plants? 

1 20.  Same,  with  imperfect  univalves. 
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115.    Beds  mottled  like  the  lowest  beds. 
106.     Buff  beds. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  section  represents  different  varieties  of  the 
Kentucky  river  marble,  with  intercalated  beds  of  magnesian  building 
stones,  a  continuation  of  which  extends,  in  fact,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  at  Clay's  ferry — the  lowest  beds  of  which  have 
been  previously  noticed — and  all  lying  beneath  the  Ortkia  testudinaria 
beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation. 

The  summit  of  the  country  near  the  intersection  of  the  Ridimond 
turnpike  and  the  road  to  Nicholasville  is  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  above  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river,  at  Clay's  ferry,  and 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  top  of  the  Kentucky  river  marble, 
seen  in  this  section. 

CLABKB  COUNTY. 

The  greater  part  of  this  county  is  based  on  the  blue  limestone. 
There  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  southeast  comer  where  the  su- 
perior rocks  are  seen.  Near  the  mouth  of  Howard's  lower  creek,  the 
Kentucky  river  marble  rock  is  brought,  by  an  abrupt  fault,  to  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  forms,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky,  a  vertical  cliff  of 
upwards  of  ninety  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fault  ledges  of  the 
ordinary  blue  limestone  extend  down  to  the  river;  on  the  north  side 
of  the  dislocation  the  following  members  were  observed,  at  various  el- 
evations above  the  Kentucky  river: 

S90.  0.  occidentalis  beds,  near  the  top  of  the  hill. 

340.  Ghstetes  beds  of  blue  limestone. 

310.  Irregular  bedded  layers  of  blue  limestone. 

260.  Blue  limestone  observed  in  place.     Place?  of  0.  UiiutUnaria  beds,  seen  af* 

terwards  on  Howard's  creek,  near  this  level,  but  not  seen  on  the  immedi- 

ate  line  of  the  section. 

220.  Top  of  ledges  of  Kentucky  river  marble  observed  in  j^ace. 

196.  Same,  presenting  a  rugged  surface. 

188.  Ledges  of  nearly  white  '^birdseye"  structure.     Close  textured  limestone. 

173.  Schistose,  thin  bedded  layers  of  same. 

170.  Thick  bedded  layers  of  same. 

160.  Top  of  bench  of  same. 

160.  Similar  rock. 

146.  Bottom  of  nearly  white  ledge  of  rock. 

130.  Thin  bedded  layers  of  rock. 

126.  Bottom  of  ledges  of  rock. 

90.  Top  pf  inain  cliff  composed  of  dark  grey  and  mottled  layers  of  rock. 
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63.     Top  of  main  cliff  composed  of  dark  grey  and  mottled  layers  of  rock. 

65,     Same,  slightly  inclined. 

50.     Beds  in  confusion  near  line  of  the  faalt. 

Thin  concretionary  beds  of  blue  limestone  on  the  south  side  of  the  fault, 
probably  equivalent  to  those  nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  Kentucky 
river,  on  the  north  side  of  the  disturbance. 
0,     Low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

The  summit  level  here  is  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  river. 

The  rounded  cliffs  of  thick  bedded  rocks,  seen  on  Howard's  creek, 
near  our  route  to  Winchester,  are  mostly  schistose  in  their  structure, 
with  but  very  few  marly  partings.  The  best  grass  lands  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  the  north  part,  adjacent  to  Bourbon,  and  the  northwest  part 
adjoining  Fayette.  The  thinnest  lands  are  in  the  southeast  part  to- 
wards that  part  of  Red  river  dividing  this  county  from  Estill;  here 
there  is  a  small  area  based  on  the  black  slate. 

On  the  lower  part  of  Howard's  creek  there  are  some  beds  of  magne- 
sian  limestone,  interstratified  with  the  Kentucky  river  marble,  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  which  make  excellent  durable  build- 
ing stones  that  work  well  under  the  chisel.  They  are  mostly  of  a  fine 
buff  color,  and  the  strata  yields  dimension  stones  of  from  eight  inches 
to  three  or  four  feet.  The  bottom  layer,  which  is  variegated,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches;  the  two  top  layers  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches;  over  these  are  some  white  layers,  about  sixteen  inches 
thick;  these  latter  are  not  durable  stones. 

The  second  and  third  layers  are  considered  the  best  by  the  stone- 
cutters. When  first  quarried  these  rocks  are  soft  and  easy  to  cut,  bnt 
harden  by  exposure,  a  property  which  is  highly  advantageous  in  mar 
terials  for  construction. 

Two  varieties  of  soil  have  been  collected  for  analysis  from  this  coun- 
ty; one  set  from  Judge  Simpson's  farm,  in  the  northern  outskirts  of 
Winchester,  whero  the  growth  is  black  walnut,  locust^  chincapin,  oak, 
elm,  and  mulberry.  The  original  undergrowth  was  cane,  which  grow 
very  luxuriantly.  The  nearest  underlying  rocks  aro  the  Leptsena 
shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The  other  variety  was  taken  from 
Squiro  Duncan's  stock  farm,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  growth  is  sugar-troe,  black  locust,  black  walnut^  white  and 
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black  ash.    The  nearest  uDderlying  rock  is  a  bluish-grey  variety  of 
Ghsetetes  limestone. 

JESSAMINE  COUNTY. 

Seventy  feet  of  blae  limestone  are  exposed  above  the  bed  of  Hick- 
man creek,  below  Robert  Smith's  house.  At  forty  feet  the  beds  are 
of  a  concretionary  character.  The  spring  issues  from  beneath  the  Or- 
this  testudinaria  beds.  Just  above  the  beds  of  Hickman  creek  a  strat- 
um of  the  blue  limestono  shows  itself,  rich  in  PkuroiomariOf  which  are 
not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation — probably  P.  bidnda?  The  Lep- 
tcBfia  alternata  is  also  abundant. 

Below  the  dam  at  Paton's  mill,  on  Hickman  creek,  the  upper  layers 
of  the  Kentucky  river  marble  are  exposed. 

One  of  the  sets  of  soils  collected  for  chemical  analysis  in  Jessamine 
county — Nos.  664  and  665 — was  taken  immediately  over  the  Orthis 
testudinaria  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  which  are  sixtynseven  feet 
above  the  cherty  layers  overlying  the  Kentucky  river  marble.  The 
growth  is  shell  bark  hickory,  and  overcup,  white  and  red  oak,  black 
ash  and  black  walnut;  red-bud  and  dogwood  was  formerly  the  princi* 
pal  undergrowth,  but  it  is  now  nearly  cut  away. 

The  best  soil  of  Jessamine  county  lies  north  of  Nicholasville,  over 
the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone;  that  which  lies  to  the 
south,  over  the  chert  beds  and  the  Kentucky  river  marble,  is  not  so 
good.  A  soil  was  also  collected  over  the  upper  bed  of  this  latter  for- 
mation,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ken- 
tucky river'^four  hundred  feet  above  that  river,  and  is  reported  in  this 
volume  in  the  chemical  section,  Nos.  662  and  663. 

The  following  section  was  obtained  in  the  cut  for  the  turnpike,  and 
below  the  bridge  over  the  Kentucky,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 

ty: 

483.    Summit  of  turnpike,  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  bridge. 

480.    Beds  of  the  blue  limestone  containing  Orthis  testudinaria,  with  small  rariety 

of  Ckastetes  lycoperdon, 
400.    Top  of  the  Kentucky  rirer  marble  near  where  the  soil  was  collected  over 

that  formation. 
S96.     Cherty  beds  of  motUed  grey  limestone. 
382.     Grey  close  textured  brittle  limestone,  with  soft  porous  ohert. 

367.  Same,  weathering  white  on  the  surface. 

368.  Same,  cherty  and  mottled  bluish  grey. 

10 
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S63.  Same,  with  cberty  layers. 

348.  Grey  brittle  close  textured  limestone. 

S39.  Buff  magnesian  limestone,  (good  building  stone?) 

934.  White  brittle  limestone,  weathering  with  rounded  edges. 

330.  Light  grey  bptde  limestone. 

325.  Same,  somewhat  crystalline. 

320.  Grey  brittle  limestone,  somewhat  crystalline. 

300.  Grey  limestone,  rather  concretionary. 

288.  Grey  coralline  beds,  mottled  with  buff  where  oxidized  around  the  place  of 

the  fossils. 

278.  Same  bed. 

268.  Tabular  layers  weathering  rough,  with  light  colored  earth  in  the  interstices. 

259.  Same,  rery  white  on  the  exposed  surface. 

$45.  Same,  weathering  rough. 

236.  Same,  weathering  rough. 

231.  Smooth  textured  limestone,  with  red  clay. 

222.  Top  of  mural  escarpment,  with  cedar  growth,  and  red  day  intermixed  with 

rock. 

213.  Base  of  same. 

212.  Marly  beds  between  two  benches  of  rock. 

307.  Top  of  second  bench  or  escapment  on  the  turnpike. 

192.  Layers  from  a  few  Inches  to  one  foot  weathering  into  cavities. 

183.  Top  of  heavy  bedded  limestones,  two  to  three  feet  in  the  bedding,  and  junc- 
tion with  marly  deoompoung  layers. 

173.  Thick  bedded  Kentucky  river  marble. 

169.  Layers  somewhat  concretionary. 

165.  Thin  layers  of  one,  two  and  three  inches. 

160.  Compact  close  textured  limestone,  with  marly  partings  between  the  layers. 

165*  Thick  bedded  rock,  forming  a  mural  face  on  the  turnpike. 

143.  Layers  vo^  small  spiral  univalves. 

138.  Gh'ey  beds  of  limestone  of  three  to  fourteen  inches. 

133.  Layers  from  one  to  nine  inches. 

125.  Layers  from  one  to  nine  inches. 

120.  Schistose  beds  of  close  textured  rock. 

1 10.  Main  mass  of  breccia  and  calc.  tufa  on  the  slope. 

85.  Debris  of  chert,  tufa,  and  reddish  earth. 

76.  Platform  of  quarry  rool(  near  entrance  to  the  bridge. 

62-  Coralline  limestone  of  the  Kentucky  river  marblfs  seri^,  near  the  level  of 
the  bridge. 

51.  Base  of  mural  face  of  same,  below  bridge. 

15.  Bed  containing  minute  corallines?  under  the  bridge. 

0.  Lowest  coralline  beds,  near  low  water  of  the  Ilentucky  river. 

The  nombers  in  this  section  represent  the  heighth  at  which  the  difr 
ferent  membets  of  the  Kentucky  river  marbles  find  pverlying  blu§ 
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limestone,  up  to  its  testadinaria  bed,  aie  found  above  the  Kentucky 
river,  in  Jessamine  county.  In  estimating  the  thickness  of  the  indi* 
vidual  members  the  spaces  are  liable  to  small  corrections,  for  a  slight 
northerly  dip  which  is  nearly  in  the  direction  the  levels  were  run. 

'  In  the  nearly  vertioular  escarpment  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
Kentucky  river,  on  the  north  side,  to  the  top  of  Boone's  Knob,  we 
have  an  absolute  thickness  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  of  light 
grey,  dovcK^olored  and  mottled  limestone,  embraced  in  the  so-called 
Kentucky  river  marble  series,  which  does  not  however  embrace  this 
entire  group  of  rocks,  which  must  be  somewhat  over  three  hundred 
feet  in  thickness  in  this  part  of  its  range. 

GAaRABD  OOUNTT. 

The  northerly  dip  spoken  of  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky 
river  is  connected  with  a  remarkable  fault  and  dislocation  of  the  strata, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  south  of  the  bridge,  which  brings  the  0. 
testudinaria  beds  abruptly  down  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  same  level  with  those  members  of  the  Kentucky 
river  marble  series,  which  occur  in  the  section  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  at  about  the  same  height^  showing  a  fiiult  and  subsidence  of  the 
strata,  on  its  south  side,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet^  marked  by  a 
deep  gorge  running  neariy  east  and  west  Immediately  adjoining  this 
fitolt  the  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  on  the  south  are  much  broken, 
and  have  tumbled  in  confused  masses  into  the  gulf;  but  the  marble 
rock,  on  the  north,  stands  in  ft  solid  wall;  still  the  dip^  a  very  short 
distance  beyond  the  dislocation,  has  only  been  slightly  reversed  to 
the  southwest. 

Though  the  termination  of  the  ravine,  where  this  disturbance  is  best 
seen,  appears  to  run  nearly  east  and  west  for  the  short  distance  traced, 
the  actual  general  course  of  the  fi[victure  is,  in  all  probability,  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  if  so,  is  a  continuation  of  a  corresponding 
fiacture  subsequentiy  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
in  the  edge  of  Clarke^  opposite  Boonesboro;  and  this  line  of  fia^ture  is, 
in  fiM)t,  the  southeast  wall  of  the  great  uplift  of  the  lowest  fossiliferous 
rocks  of  central  Kentucky,  and  the  base  of  an  obtuse  triangular  area 
marking  this  protrusion,  which  has  its  depressed  apex  somewhere  in 
Franklin  county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky  river,  bdow  Frank* 
fort,  and  the  comers  of  its  elevated  basal  angles,  the  one  in  Boyle 
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county,  not  fai^  from  Perry  ville,  and  the  others  not  far  from  the  edge 
of  Clarke  and  Montgomery  counties,  near  KiddsvUle,  on  Lulbegrud 
creek.  .  The  principal  great  south  bend  of  the  Kentucky  riyer, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Madison,  Garrard,  and  Jessamine  coun- 
ties, has,  no  doubt,  been  deflected  around  the  face  of  this  great  uplift, 
which  has  not  only  impressed  its  topographical  configuration  on  the 
face  of  the  country,  but  its  geological  and  agriculture  features.  This 
triangular  area  is  coincident  with  the  out-crop  of  the  so-called  Ken- 
tucky river  marble,  rising  in  bold  escarpments  of  two  hundred  to  throe 
hundred  feet,  the  bluffs  of  the  Kentucky,  along  the  whole  course  of 
this  southern  bend,  but  partially  concealed  towards  the  north,  exc^t 
where  the  streams  have  cut  several  hundred  feet  beneath  the  general 
surface  of  the  country. 

It  isi^this  disturbance  which  has  burst  asunder  the  newer  rocks,  and 
cast  them  off  to  the  southeast  and  southwest,  and  the  same  movement, 
together  with  the  subsequent  effect  of  denudation,  has  given  the  pres- 
ent peculiar  form  to  the  beariogs  of  the  black  Devonian  shale  and 
knob  formation,  the  western  limb  of  which,  from  its  northeasterly 
beafingsjrom  tbe  southeast  comer  of  Monroe  county,  through  Cum- 
berland, Russell,  Casey,  into  Lincoln,  is  abruptiy  turned  back  on  its 
coun^e,  a  little  south  of  Stanford,  in  a  short  curve  south  of  west,  and 
then  conforms  in  its  out  crop  with  the  valley  of  Salt  river,  at  first  in 
a  long  west  curve,  and  then  with  a  northwest  bearing  to  the  Ohio  riT- 
er;  while  the  eastern  limb  preserves  its  northeast  course,  with  only 
some  slight  undulations,  until  it  reaches  the  Ohio  river,  in  Lewis  county, 
opposite  the  valley  of  the  Scioto. 

Southwest  of  the  point  of  great  divergence,  in  Lincoln  county,  of 
these  rooks  of  Devonian  and  subcarboniferous  date,  the  older  strata  of 
the  Silurian  period  are  contracted  into  a  narrow  zone,  sometimes  al- 
most concealed  fit)m  view  in  its  narrow  linear  axis,  by  the  overlapping 
superior  strata,  and  only  fitirly  exposed  to  view  in  the  deep  cuts  of  the 
Tallies;  whereas,  north  of  this  axis  of  greatest  disturbance,  the  strata 
of  Silurian  date  are  spread  out  over  a  large  area,  embracing  about  one- 
third  the  entire  state,  from  the  valley  of  Salt  river  on  the  west,  to 
that  of  Tygert  on  the  eadt,  and  from  the  Ohio  river  on  the  north,  to 
the  heart  of  Lincoln,  Oanard,  and  Madison  counties  on  the  south,  in* 
eluding,  witiiin  their  boundary,  the  most  productive  agricultural  xe- 
^on  of  tlie  rtata 
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Sulphate  of  barytes  has  been  found  in  this  part  of  Oarmid  county. 
It  is  probable  that  a  vein  similar  to  that  described  on  Grier's  creek,  in 
Woodford  county,  and  North  Elkhom,  in  Franklin  county,  occurs  here 
also,  in  connection  with  the  above  described  axis  of  disturbance. 

To  the  south  of  the  ravine  marking  the  place  of  the  fault,  and  twen- 
ty-five feet  above  it,  the  0.  testudinaria  beds  are  in  places  dipping 
slightly  to  the  southwest;  and  ten  to  fifteen  (eet  higher  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  occur,  charged  with  Murc/usotda  Udnda  anS  gradUsj 
Endoceras  proteifomiey  a  laige  Bdlerophon  and  Bucania  of  Hall,  pro- 
bably of  undescribed  species,  with  other  fossils. 

Two  arched  waves  of  dip  are  visible  between  this  and  the  toll-gate. 
Towards  the  top  of  the  hill  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  are  thin  and 
schistose,  with  marly  partings,  and  full  of  branching  forms  of  Cluetetes 
and  A  modestoy  the  whole  covered  by  vestiges  of  the  silidous  mud* 
stone,  stained  with  oxide  of  manganese  on  the  surface. 

Between  this  place  and  Bryantsville  the  growth  is  chiefly  oak, 
mixed  with  some  beech,  sugar-tree,  poplar  and  buck-eye. 

One  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the  forks  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Danville  turnpikes,  the  country  and  the  soU  is  much  diversified  by  an 
outlier  of  the  knob  formation,  known  as  Burdett's  knob.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  knob  the  strata  of  hydraulic  limestone,  underlying  the 
black  slate,  are  tilted  at  an  angle  of  15^  to  19^  in  a  direction  soath 
40°  to  50^  west,  and  several  varieties  of  mineral  water  ooze  from  a 
line  of  fault  between  these  strata  and  rocks  of  Silurian  date.  One  of 
these  is  a  very  astringent  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  protoxide  of  iron,  so  much  so  that  both  persons  and  cat- 
tle have  suddenly  died  firom  drinking  it 

Theie  is  also  a  dislocation  of  the  strata  on  the  south  side  of  this 
knob,  between  which  lines  of  firacture.  the  whde  strata  have  subsided, 
bringing  the  hydraulic  limestone  almost  in  juxtaposition  with  the  up- 
per beds  of  the  blue  limestone;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
around  this  knob  the  most  abrupt  changes  of  soil  are  perceived,  in  a 
&w  rods,  from  the  most  productive  mulatto  soU  to  the  cold  spouty  clay 
lands,  or  to  a  poor  silicious  soil ;  but  these  latter  are  only  confined  to 
narrow  belts  around  tiie  base  and  slopes  of  Burdett's  and  Richardson 
knobs.  These  knobs  are  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  general  sur&oe  of  the  surrounding  country.    In 

some  places  the  Uack  slate  appears  almost  on  edge. 
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In  the  well  sunk  at  Mr.  Hoskin's,  at  the  forks  of  the  turnpike,  a  very 
white  calcareous  rock  was  passed  through,  under  strata  of  the  blue 
limestone.     The  water  of  this  well  was  tested,  and  found  to  contain, 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi'-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

On  the  blue  limestone  around  Hoskin's,  where  the  sample  of  soil  was 
taken  for  chemical  analysis,  the  growth  is  white  and  black  walnut,  wild- 
cherry,  black  and  honey-locust,  sugar-tree,  hackberry,  shell-bark  hick- 
ory, poplar,  overcup  oak,  buckeye,  and  mulberry.  The  nearest  under- 
lying rock  is  blue  limestone,  with  cherty  segregations,  containing  A. 
modesta  and  0,  pUcateUoy  underlaid  by  thicker  beds  of  a  grey  sub- 
crystalline  limestone,  which  has  been  used  for  metalling  the  road. 

This  outlier  of  black  slate  and  knob  freestone  lies  at  least  twelve 
miles  north  of  the  general  boundary  of  that  formation.  The  general 
level  of  this  part  of  Garrard  county  is  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  Kentucky  river,  and  the  top  of  Burdett's  knob  about  six  hundred 
feet 

At  J.  T.  Hoskin's  a  subterranean  spring  is  said  to  flow,  in  a  cavern* 
ous  channel  of  limestone,  some  twenty  feet  under  the  sur&ce. 

Immediately  around  Edmund  Smith's  house  the  growth  is  poplar, 
sugar-tree,  beech,  with  some  hickory,  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  south,  white  oak,  abundance  of  dogwood,  and  beech.  At  James 
Dunn's,  white  poplar,  beech,  sugar-tree,  and  white  oak.  Across  Soott's 
branch,  hackberry,  a  little  black  and  white  walnut,  and  wild  cherry. 
On  the  knob,  beech  and  chesnut-oak,  and  over  the  hydraulic  limestone, 
white  oak  and  ash.  All  this  diversity  of  growth,  over  a  limited  space, 
is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  soil.  On  the  hill 
land,  where  the  sUicious  mudstone  is  in  place,  near  W.  Robinson's, 
there  are  numerous  large  yellow  poplar,  beech,  sugar-tree,  and  white 
and  black  ash.  The  soU  here,  in  a  wet  time,  is  sticky  and  tenacious, 
and  subject  to  extensive  slides;  but  it  is  very  good  wheat  land.  The 
section  of  the  rocks  from  the  general  surftce  of  the  country  down  to 
the  level  of  Dick's  river,  on  the  edge  of  Oarrard  and  Boyle  counties  is 
as  follows : 

275  to  280.     General  level  of  the  upland  fanning  lands 
240.    First  out  crop  of  blue  limestone* 
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Sift.  Grey  aetni-crystftliine  Umestone,  willi  cberty  fragmeala. 

810.  Eanby  beds  of  blue  limestone. 

XOO.  First  layer  of  white  ompaot  ■'  Kentucky  river  marble"  or  "birda- 

eye  limestone,"  alternating  with  bluish  grey  limtsstone. 

I9fi.  Do.  softer  Hod  liable  to  dieintegratloit. 

186.  Do. 

173.  White  brittle  murble  rock. 

166.  Do.,  weatheriog  in  cavitiea  and  channels. 

160.  Do. 

H5.  Grey  bed,  with  corallines  ia  relief. 

^  Slope,  with  rocks  coneeated. 

117.  Gray  and  somewhat  aemi-crystallinelimestoae. 

115.  Do.,  weathering  with  rounded  edges. 

110.  Grey  brittle  marble  rock. 

107.  Mottled  marble  rock. 

106.  Do.,  rather  darker  in  color. 

Xiighter  colored  do.,  eight  inches  in  the  bed. 

100.  Buff  buildings  tone,  mottled  with  grey. 

94,  Buff  buildingstone,  four  feet  in  the  bed. 

90.  Light  grey  marble  rock. 

86.  Do.,  rather  lighter  in  color. 

80.  Marly  intercalations. 

7S.  Base  of  bench  of  marble  rock  dipping  easterly. 

66.  Hard  brittle  mouled  marble  rock. 

64.  Do. 

66.  Marly  layers,  decomposing  in  the  slope. 

50.  Light  colored  brittle  marble  rook. 

46.  Do.  greyer, 

30.  Do. 

S7.  Do. 

20.  Do.  hard  mottled  grey  and  white. 

16.  Do. 

10.  Do.  weathering  rough. 

5.  Coralline  bed,  weathering  into  rough  impressions  like  birds  tracks. 

0.  Semi -crystal  line  layers  in  bed  of  Dick's  river,  in  layers  of  three  to 

four  inches. 

There  \s  a  slight  easterly  dip  of  the  rocks  here,  which  will  slightly 

modify  the  absolute  thickuesa  from  the  spaces  in  the  precediug  sectioD. 

MERCER   COONTt. 

In  the  blufl's  of  Mercer  county,  below  Shakertowu  and  the  High 
Bridge,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Lexington  and  Danville  railroad,  by  the 
mouth  of   Dick's  river,  the  "Kentucky   river  marble"   ("birda-eye 
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limestone")  attains  as  great  an  elevation  as  I  have  yet  foand  it  in 
Kentucky,  viz,  208  feet  in  the  following  succession: 

456.  Level  of  Main  street  in  Shakertown. 

385.  Concretionaiy  thin  shell- bed  of  the  blue  limestone  formation. 

382.  Ohsetetes  layers. 

353.  Do. 

345.  Loose  chert  fragments. 

3 1 7.  Chert  and  close-textured  marble  rock  alternating. 

308.  Top  Kentucky  river  marble  in  well  developed  layers. 

304.  Level  top  of  the  main  cliff  of  same  formation  on  opposite  side  of  gorge. 

300.  Cliff  under  the  abutments  of  High  Bridge. 

290.  Marly  layers. 

28 1 .  Bench  of  irregular  bedded  limestone,  weathering  rough,  below  base  of  abut- 
ments. 

270.  Do. 

265.  Marly  layer  about  one  foot  thick. 

262.  Top  of  solid  bed  of  (<'birds-eye")  marble  rock  eighteen  inches  thick. 

254.  Crumbling  marly  bed. 

243.  Tubular  layers  mottled  grey  and  reddish  grey. 

240.  Solid  bench  of  limestone,  weathering  schistose. 

230.  Grey  marble  rock. 

220.  Solid  bench  of  do.,  weathering  with  a  rough  surface  and  schistose  struc* 

ture. 

210.  Buff  (magnesian?)  limestone  intercalated. 

200.  Marble  rock  in  thick  beds. 

195.  Thin  bedded  limestone. 

190.  Marly  clay. 

175.  Beds,  thin  above  and  thickening  below*  from  three  to  eight  inches. 

170.  Marble  rock. 

160.  Do. 

155.  Do.  weathering  in  holes. 

Turn  of  road. 

150.  Bench  of  marble  rock  in  beds  from  two  inches  to  one  foot. 

135.  Bottom  of  schistose  layers  four  to  five  feet. 

95.  Top  of  marly  layers. 

90.  Bottom  of  do.  between  heavy  beds  of  marble  rock, 

70.  Heavy  bench  of  marble  rock. 

68.  Base  of  exposure  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  ten  to  twelve 
feet  above  high  water  mark. 
Lower  rocks  concealed  on  south  side  of  the  Kentucky  river.  * 

In  the  bold  escarpments  of  the  Kentucky  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Dick's  river,  some  of  the  best  exposures  of  the  lowest  limestones  of 
Kentucky  are  presented  to  view,  in  the  romantic  difis  of  marble  rock, 
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that  here  hem  in  both  rivers  in  the  deep  gorge  over  which  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  of  the  Lexington  and  Danville  railroad  is  to  make  its  fear- 
ful span  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Kentucky  river,  which,  when 
completed,  will  form  one  of  the  noblest  structures  built  by  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  man. 

A  line,  running  nearly  centrally  through  Mercer  county  from  north 
to  south,  divides  this  county  into  two  distinct  agricultural  regions. 
To  the  west  of  this  line  the  growth  is  white  and  black  oak,  hickory, 
sugar-tree,  dogwood,  and  some  poplar.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part^ 
shallow  near  the  rock,  especially  where  the  small  straight  ash  grows, 
but  yet  productive.  To  the  east  the  prevalent  growth  is  sugar-tree, 
ash,  black,  and  white  walnut;  this  is,  emphatically,  the  blue*grass  re- 
gion of  Mercer  county.  The  southeast  part  of  the  county  is  some- 
what broken;  it  supports  a  heavy  growth  of  white  and  black  oak* 
The  underlying  rock  is  near  the  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  and 
Kentucky  river  marble. 

A  soil  was  collected,  characteristic  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun* 
ty,  from  Col.  William  Thompson's  plantation,  where  the  growth  is  black 
and  white  walnut,  thick  shell-bark  hickory,  white  oak,  ash,  and  wild 
cherry.  The  result  of  the  analysis  of  this  soil  will  be  found  in  the 
Chemical  report,  Nos.  678,  679,  680. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  ore,  associated  with  sulphate  of  barytes^ 
have  been  found  in  veins  traversing  the  Kentucky  river  marble  rock, 
near  the  mouth  of  Shawnee  Run;  also,  higher  upon  the  same  stream, 
in  digging  the  foundation  for  a  mill  built  by  the  Shakers,  but  hitherto 
the  quantity  has  been  too  small  to  warrant  regular  mining  operations. 
These  metallic  lodes  are,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the  great  axis  of  dis- 
turbance previously  spoken  of.  The  junction  of  the  Kentucky  river 
marble  rock  and  the  overlying  members  of  the  blue  limestone,  seems  to 
be  marked  in  this  county;  and,  indeed,  almost  universally  where  the  pas< 
sage  from  the  one  rock  to  the  other  is  visible  in  Kentucky,  by  intercalat- 
ed seams  and  segregations  of  chert,  indicating  a  precipitation  or  deposi; 
tion  of  silicious  material  from  water  during  tlie  period  of  transition  froqi 
one  group  of  rocks  to  the  other.  These  cherty  masses  can  be  seen  pre«- 
vailing  to  a  considerable  extent  along  the  divide  between  the  waters  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Salt  rivers,  from  Harrodsburg  to  Eldorado,  mc^rked 

by  a  growth  of  white  o^k  and  mockemut  hickory,  usually  denomina« 

11 
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ted  black  hickory,  Juglam  tomentosa.  Where  the  soil  is  more  calcare- 
ous and  less  silicious,  white  and  black  walnut  prevail,  interspersed  with 
sugar-tree  and  white  and  blue  ash,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  locality 
where  the  soil  was  collected  for  analysis.  This  soil  is  very  much  im- 
proved by  turning  in  red  clover,  especially  for  a  succeeding  growth  of 
hemp. 

At  the  crossing  of  Salt  river,  on  the  Harrodsburg  and  Oomishville 
road,  the  rock  is  coarse-grained,  heavy  bedded,  sub-crystalline  lime- 
stone, lying  near  the  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  with  the  Ken- 
tucky river  marble.  About  twelve  feet  is  exposed  containing  few  or 
no  fossils. 

Soils  Nos.  68, 682,  683,  and  684;  of  the  Chemical  report,  were  col- 
lected &om  the  weatern  part  of  this  county,  near  Comishville;  growth 
white  and  red  oak,  sugar-tree,  black  walnut,  dog-wood.  This  soil  lies 
generally  close  to  the  rock,  and  produces  much  better  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rocky  ground  would  lead  one  to  suspect.  The  chemical 
analysis  shows  it  to  be  a  soil  rich  in  the  mineral  fertilizers,  and  capa- 
ble of  easy  restoration — ^the  sub-soil  and  under-clay  being  stronger 
even  than  the,  surface  soil.  No.  681  is  remarkable  for  containing  the 
largest  quantity  of  saline  ingredients,  soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water, 
of  any  soil  yet  examined. 

The  ridges  are  often  dry,  yet  water  is  firequently  reacli^  fifteen  to 

twenty  feet  below  the  surface;  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  dig  more 

^  than  twenty-five  feet  before  water  is  obtained,  even  in  localities  where 

it  was  previously  supposed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  forty  to 

fifty  feet. 

Even  in  this,  apparently  shallow  soil,  deep  ploughing  and  sub-soil- 
ing has  proved  beneficial,  especially  after  the  under-clay  has  been  some- 
times exposed  to  free  access  of  air.  The  stiff  under-clay s,  ofben  thrown 
out  in  digging  wells,  di»ntegrate  rapidly,  and  always  contributes  fer- 
tility to  the  spots  on  which  they  may  have  been  distributed. 

The  most  superficial  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  are  those  containing  Chcetetes^  0.  testu^Unarioy  and  A  modes' 
to.  In  the  earthy  beds  of  this  formation,  near  the  eonfines  of  the 
county,  some  crystals  of  fluor  and  calcareous  spar  occur,  near  the 
junction  of  these  strata  with  the  underlying  marble  rock. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

On  the  high  grounds,  between  the  waters  of  Chaplin's  fork  of  Salt 
river  and  61en*s  creek,  the  silicious  mudstone  is  visible,  interstratified, 
however,  with  limestone;  while,  on  the  slopes  beneath,  fine  slabs  of 
the  Leptcena  sericea  are  abundant.  There  appear  to  be  two  horizons 
of  silicious  mudstone  or  mudstone  shales,  some  layers  intervening  be- 
tween the  sericea  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  and  the  place  of  the  TJti- 
ca  and  Hudson  river  graptolite  shales  of  New  York;  the  other  layers 
lie  some  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  feet  higher  in 
the  blue  limestone,  over  the  principal  bed  of  the  Leptcena  aUernata^ 
and  under  the  horizon  where  the  Ortfua  lynx  is  most  abundant;  the 
latter  are  usually  thicker,  better  developed,  and  impress  a  more  de- 
cided feature  on  the  country  than  the  lower,  thinner  and  less  charac- 
teristic layers.  Those  cited  in  the  hills  above  Glen's  creek  belong  to 
the  lower  group. 

The  general  character  of  the  country,  on  the  northeast  part  of  this 
county,  is  much  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  adjacent  western 
part  of  Mercer  county.  Land  broken  and  rocky,  but  still  productive, 
often  yielding  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  in  favora- 
ble seasons.  The  general  experience  of  the  farmers  of  this  part  of 
tile  county  is,  that  deep  ploughing  greatly  improves  the  yield  of  the 
land,  since  the  farmer  who  pursues  this  course  often  doubles  the  crop . 
over  that  of  his  neighbor  who  ploughs  shallow. 

The  agriculturalists  who  reside  in  this  part  of  the  county  would  do 
well  to  try  the  grape  culture  on  the  steep  hill  sides,  liable  to  wash  by 
frequent  ploughing.  Vineyards  are  probably  the  most  profitable  ap- 
plication of  such  land,  under  judicious  management  The  making  of 
wine  is  a  much  more  simple  operation  than  is  usually  supposed  in  this 
country;  the  main  requisites  are  cool  cellars,  and  the  strictest  attention 
to  iiie  cleanliness  of  everything  used  in  the  process  of  preserving  and 
fermenting  the  jaice.  The  expressed  juice  must  be  received  into 
dean  barrels,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  a  cool  celler.  When  the  fei^ 
mentation  has  ceased  the  ur  must  be  excluded,  and  the  barrel  and  its 
contents  kept  aa  cool  as  possible.  This  is  even  more  requisite  now  than 
during  the  fermentation.  It  is  not  nefcessary  to  add  any  sugar,  though  • 
some  wine^makesB.  prefer. separating,  the. first  ^xprdssed  juice  firom  the  • 
last  product,  to  which  they  add  a  certain  portion  of  sugar,  and  make 
from  it  a  sweet  win€^  while  from  the  first  pressings  either  a  dry  wine 
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may  be  obtained,  or  a  sharp  sparkling  champaigne  wine  results,  by 
simple  fermentation,  without  addition  of  sugar.  The  latter  sparkling 
wine  only  requires  to  be  bottled  up  before  the  last  portions  of  carbon- 
ic acid  have  had  time  to  escape;  this  gas  is  condensed  in  the  wine  and 
gives  it  the  sparkling  head.  Age  improves  wine  by  the  gradual  change 
which  the  etherical  oily  principles  undeigo,  which  improves  their  fla« 
vor ;  hence  the  high  esteem  in  which  old  wines  are  held^  and  the  in- 
creased price  at  which  they  are  sold. 

About  Mackville  and  Williamsburg  there  is  some  excellent  tobacco 
land/  supporting  a  growth  of  poplar,  mixed  with  beech,  sugar-tree,  ash, 
and  hickory ;  this  land  is  better  for  corn  than  small  grain,  and  some 
portions  of  it  yield  good  hemp,  blue-grass,  and  clover,  especially 
where  it  is  underlaid  by  a  mulatto  colored  clay.  For  the  chemical 
analysis  of  this  soil  see  Dr.  Peter's  report,  Nos.  773,  774,  and  775. 

On  the  high  ground,  near  Long  Lick  branch,  the  rocks  are  beds  of 
blue  limestone,  alternating,  with  a  buff  earthy  mudstone,  underlaid  by 
grey  and  bluish  argillo-calcareous  and  sub-crystalline  limestone. 

The  country  in  the  Pleasant  Grove  settlement,  near  the  center  of 
the  county,  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  yellow  poplars,  and 
the  quantity  of  pawpaw  undergrowth.  The  soil  is  good  hemp  land, 
but  tobacco  grows  too  coarse  and  rank;  better  for  corn  than  wheat.  It 
is  superior  land  to  that  about  Springfield. 

Mr.  E.  C  Brown  informed  me  that  in  clearing  some  of  his  land  he 
cot  down  gigantic  yellow  poplars,  that  were  nine  feet  in  diameter;  out 
of  one  of  these  trees  five  hundred  and  thirty  rails  were  split,  and  stuff 
enough  besides  procured  for  two  still  tubs.  Nos.  770,  771,  and  772, 
of  chemical  sectios,  show  the  composition  of  this  soil,  which  will  be 
seen  to  be  quite  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  with  a  laige  proportion  of  its 
Ealine  matter  soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water. 

There  is  a  strip  of  this  kind  of  land  which  extends  from  the  Beech 
Fork  of  Salt  river,  where  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width, 
but  gradually  expanding  as  it  proceeds,  in  a  northerly  direction.  It 
i»  bounded  on  either  side  with  white  oak  land  of  inferior  fertility. 

The  rook  which  is  taken  from  the  well  sank  at  Mr.  Browa'a,  on  the 
above  mentioned  poplar  land^  is  a  bluish  argillaceoos  limestone  and 
mariite,  containing  0.  lynx  and  aubjuffota;  the  peouliarity  of  the  soil 
is  due,  nadoubt^  $o  the  dauyigg  «f  the  ooderlyiag  xock,  which  |fi  oC 
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a  different  lithological  nature  from  the  rock  contaiuing  the  same  fos- 
sils in  Bullitt  and  Spencer  counties. 

Associated  with  these  large  poplar  trees  are  large  white  and  red 
beech,  white  and  black  ash,  pig-nut,  and  i?hell-bark  hickory,  mixed 
with  pin-oak;  on  the  heads  of  the  hollows,  hackberry,  coffee- nut,  buck- 
eye, and  very  large  sugar-tree.  Similar  land  extends  from  the  Knobs 
on  the  edge  of  Marion  and  Boyle,  through  part  of  Washington,  Nel- 
son, Spencer,  Shelby,  Henry,  anil  Trimble  to  the  Ohio  river,  follow- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  out-crop  of  the  same  geological  formation.  This 
atrip  of  land  is  narrow  at  its  southern  commencement,  but  gradually 
expands  in  its  northern  extenbion,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  a  white 
oak  country.  Red  clover  grows  very  luxuriantly  on  this  land,  and 
blue-gr.iss,  orchard,  and  timothy  succeed  well  on  it.  Hitherto  but 
very  moderate  crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised  on  it,  but,  with  a 
proper  mode  of  culture  iind  preparution  of  old  ground,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  much  larger  crops  might  be  raised.  The  reason  why  wheat 
does  not  succeed  well  in  this  »ew  ground  is,  probably,  on  account  of 
the  too  great  abundance  of  soluble  salfs,  which  causes  it  to  run  too 
much  to  straw.  It  is  lor  this  reason,  too,  that  notwithstanding  the 
continued  succession  of  crops  of  corn,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  to- 
gether, grown  on  some  of  the  fields,  t*  supply  the  numerous  distiller- 
ies that  fomierly  existed  in  this  county,  its  fertility  is  even  now  but 
very  little  impiiired- 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  sub-eoil  contains,  in  many  places, 
"shot  iron  ore,"  particularly  under  the  blacker  and  lighter  vaiietiea; 
there  are  also  nests  and  veins  of  gypsum  in  the  blue  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, taken  out  of  the  excavations  for  wells;  the  former,  no  doubt,  im- 
parls its  principles  locally  to  the  soil ;  the  latter  is  probably  too  deep- 
seated  to  exert  much  influence,  for  the  analysis  of  this  poplar  soil  does 
not  show  any  more  sulphuric  acid  than  many  of  the  other  soils. 

The  underlying  beds  of  blue  limestone  seem  to  conform  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  country,  as  it  is  reached,  nearly  at  the  same  depth,  in  low 
and  high  situations. 

Samples  of  soil  were  also  collected  for  chemical  analysis  from  the 
whole  oak  land  bordering  on  these  poplar  lands,  from  Wm.  Lynton'a 
farm,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river.  This 
soil  is  esteemed  better  for  wheat  than  the  poplar  and  beech  land  just 
meutioued.     The  chemic^  aualys.i3  of  this  soil  is  given  in  the  Chemi- 
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calrq^rty  under  the  head  of  Washington  oounty,  Nos.  T73,  774,  and 
775.  The  resalt  confirms  the  inference  in  regard  to  the  reasons  of  the 
comparative  small  crops  of  wheat  raised  on  soil  No.  770;  the  soluble 
saline  ingredients  in  this  white  oak  land  are  only  about  one  half  in 
quantity. 

The  white  oak  timber  on  this  land  is  interspersed  with  sugar-tree, 
scaly-bark  hickory,  walnut,  honey-locust,  some  red  oak,  and  a  fine 
black  ash,  but  no  blue  ash. 

These  sets  of  soils — Nos.  773,  774,  and  775 — will  give  a  correct 
idea,  not  only  of  the  famous  white  oak  land,  on  the  southwest  side  of 
Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river,  in  Washington  county,  but  of  a  portion  of  the 
same  quality  of  land  in  Marion  county.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Ghsetetes  and  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  which  underlie  this 
white  oak  country,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  section  obtained  on 
Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river : 

180  to  210.  General  level  of  the  upland  farming  land. 

160,  Earthy  decomposed  material. 

125.  Earthy  decomposed  material. 

100.  Same,  with  0.  lynx. 

76.  Same,  with  O.  lynx. 

66.  Cheetetes  limestone. 

40.  Earthy  calcareous  rock  perhaps  not  in  place. 

36.  Lept«ena  altemata  beds  of  limestone. 

0.  Low  water  of  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river. 

The  white  oak  soil  derived  from  this  formation  is  regarded  by  some 
but  little  inferior  to  the  best  soils  of  the  blue-grass  country.  It  may 
be  so  for  certain  crops  of  small  grain,  but  the  comp^urative  chemical 
analysis  would  not  justify  this  assumption  for  com  and  grass  crops 
generally. 

The  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  are  also  everywhere  seen  along 
the. Danville  turnpike,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Hughes'  &rm,  and 
about  Janes'  mineial  spring  of  which  the  analysis  is  elsewhere  given. 
In  the  descent  of  the  road  to  GlenviUe^  on  Chaplin  creek,  more  earthy 
textured  layers  are  seen  under  the  lynx  beds,  which  afford  a  buff-color^ 
ed  soil.  The  rocks  dip  here  at  an  angle  of  2^  to  3^  to  the  southeast 
These  earthy  beds  are,  in  texture,  much  like  the  graptolite  rock  near 
the  water  works  at  Cincinnati,  but  none  of  these  fossils  were  found  in 
it  here.    Associated  with  these  are  thin  bedded  limestones^  interstrati* 
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fied  with  marly  shales,  containiDg  0.  testudinaria^  Leptcma  aUernata, 
and  fucmde^a 

NELSON  COUNTY. 

On  Chaplin  creek,  which  divides  this  county  from  Washington,  the 
following  section  was  obtained,  showing  the  members  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone underlying  the  northeastern  part  of  Nelson  county  and  the  ad- 
jacent portion  of  Washington— dip  2°  to  3°  to  the  southeast : 

1 10.  Chsetetes  and  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone. 

100.  Buff  silicioas  mudstones. 

96.  Leptaena  limestone . 

90.  Grey  hjdraalic-looking  earthj  limestone. 

74.  Shell  and  coralline  beds  of  limestone. 

70.  Grey  silicioas  mudstones. 

63.  Brown  silicious  mudstone. 

60.  Intercalated  limestone. 

65.  Silicious  mudstones. 
Do.  with  marlites. 

32.  Encrinital  and  Lept»na  limestone. 

SO.  Indurated  ash-colored  marl. 

0.  Low  water  of  Chaplin  creek. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that' the  only  region  I  had 
yet  found,  in  the  blue  limestone  formation,  where  deep  ploughing  and 
sub-soiling  had  failed  to  benefit  the  land,  was  in  Nelson  county,  on  Mr. 
N.  Beauchamp's  iarm,  on  the  waters  of  Chaplin  creek.  This  gentle- 
man informed  me,  when  I  met  him  in  Frankfort,  in  the  winter  of 
1855,  that  he  had  sub-soiled  a  portion  of  his  land  in  1844,  which,  in- 
stead of  improving  its  productiveness,  actually  diminished  its  fertility, 
from  which  it  had  not  yet  recovered,  and  requested  me,  when  passii^ 
through  Nelson  county,  to  call  and  examine  the  country,  to  see  if  this 
remarkable  exception  to  the  experience  elsewhere  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties could  be  explained  by  science.  Accordingly,  when  making  a 
geological  reconnoissance  of  this  county,  in  August  of  1856, 1  ex- 
amined the  tract  of  land  in  question,  and  collected  samples  of  both  the 
virgin  soil  from  the  woods  pasture,  and  from  the  field  adjoining,  which 
had  been  sub-soiled  with  so  remarkable  a  result — ^taking  a  portion, 
both  of  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  under-earth.  The  analyses  of  these  have, 
1  believe,  been  completed,  but  not  fully  reported;  they  will  probably 
appear  in  Dr.  Peter's  report  in  the  third  volume.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, verbally,  from  Dr.  Peter,  that  he  has  found  the  sub-soil  of  the 
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field  in  question  deficient  in  tbe  mineral  fertilizers  compared  with  thesar* 
face  soil.  The  geological  explanation  of  this  result  is  no  doubt  aflbrd- 
ed  by  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  section  on  Chaplin  creek.  The 
soil  has  been  derived  chiefly  from  the  chaetetes  and  shell  limestone,  shown 
in  that  section  at  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  while  the  sub-soil  has  prob- 
ably been  produced  from  the  disintegration  of  the  underlying  buff  sil- 
icious  mudstone,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  similar  rock  to  that  which  I  found 
out-cropping  on  Mr.  Beauchamp's  forms,  on  the  nearest  slopes,  alternat- 
ing with  limestone.  On  an  average  it  is  ten  feet  down  to  the  solid 
limestone,  which  appears  to  bo  the  bed  represented  on  the  section  at 
ninety-five  feet  The  soil,  or  rather  under-earth,  which  overlies  this 
limestone  is,  according  to  Mr.  Beauchamp's  experience,  hurtful,  rather 
than  beneficial,  to  vegetation,  when  mixed  with  the  surface  soil;  this 
has  evidently  been  derived  from  intercalated  bedfi  of  silicious  mudstone; 
but  when  the  analysis  of  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  under-earth  is  fully  set 
forth  it  will,  undoubtedly,  speak  for  itself,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
draw  more  definite  conclusions.  The  immediate  sub-soil  which  is  grey, 
light  and  porous  may  allow  water  to  filter  too  rapidly  through  it,  but 
it  is  underlaid  by  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  of  a  more  retentive  ma- 
terial, in  which  alumina  appears  to  be  more  abundant,  and,  if  so,  is  un- 
doubtedly richer  in  some  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  bases  than  the  im- 
mediate sub-soil. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  loose  and  porous  nature  of  the  sub-soil,  that 
this  land,  does  not  stand  drought,  but  yields  well  when  there  is  abun- 
dance of  rain  during  the  summer.^ 

On  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  year  1854,  corn  on  this  land  was  nearly 
as  high  as  a  man's  head,  but  after  the  drought  set  in,  in  that  month,  it 
made  but  little  progress  in  its  growth,  and  hardly  any  corn  was  made 
that  year  on  it.  The  virgin  soil,  above  this  grey  stratum  of  sub-soil 
produces,  in  seasonable  years,  one  thousand  pounds  of  hemp  to  the 
acre,  seventy  to  eighty  bushels  of  corn,  and  twenty-five  or  even  over 
thirtv  bushels  of  wheat. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Peter  has  reported  in  full  on  the 
Beauchamp  soils.  They  will  be  found  in  his  Chftmical  Report,  under 
the  head  of  Nelson  county,  numbered  714,  715,  716,  717,  and  718, 
with  remarks  by  himself  on  their  properties.     In  addition  to  his  con- 

•Sont  ©f  tht  &rmm  eoiiten4  Uui»  thU  liod  tUndt  droucht  bttter  Uuo  tht  blu«  Mbiaod. 
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elusions  I  would  here  observe,  that  comparing  the  analysis  of  No.  714 
— ^the  virgin  soil,  and  that  of  the  old  field — with  that  of  716 — the  sub- 
soil— ^that  the  latter  has  proved  to  be  poorer,  both  in  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  potash^and  soda— in 
every  one  of  the  essential  bases  and  acids  of  the  inorganic  food  of 
plants — while  it  has  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  and  silicates.  The 
case  holds  good  also  in  comparing  the  soil  of  the  old  field — ^No.  715 — 
with  the  sub-soil  of  the  same.  No.  716,  except  in  the  case  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron.  If  then  this  sub-soil  be  mixed  largely  with  the  surface 
soil  it  will,  undoubtedly,  diminish  the  amount  of  particles  in  a  given 
space  capable  of  afibrding  nourishment  to  the  plants,  hence  it  will  not 
prove  beneficial  until  the  proportion  of  the  above  bases  and  acid  have 
been  leduced,  by  frequent  cropping,  below  the  standard  of  the  subsoil, 
when  its  good  efiects  would  then  certainly  become  apparent  The 
earth.  No.  717  of  the  Chemical  Report,  is  richer  in  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda  than  even  the  virgin  soil,  and 
falls  but  little  short  of  it  in  the  amount  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  firom  an  inspection  of  its  analysis, 
that  if  Mr.  Beauchamp  will  give  this  under-earth  a  &ir  trial  on  his  old- 
est  land,  that  he  will  find  it  acts  beneficially,  instead  of  injuriously,  on 
his  crops.  The  shell-earth,  (No.  718,)  of  the  Chaplin  fork,  though 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  shell-earth  underlying  the  blue 
ash  lands  of  other  parts  of  Nrison,  has  not  proved  to  be,  by  analysis, 
as  rich  in  the  mineral  fertilizers;  but  even  this  earth,  under  certain 
conditions  of  exhausted  land,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  without  its  bene- 
ficial results.  The  reason  why  the  soil  of  the  Chaplin  fork  does  not 
stand  drought  well  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  soluble  saline  extract  which  it 
yields  to  carbonated  waters. 

The  predominating  growth  on  this  soil  is  beech,  Bome  of  the  trees 
four  feet  through,  mixed  with  laige  sugar-tree,  black  and  white  ash,  and 
walnut;  undergrowth  mostly  dogwood.  Beech  is  about  ten  times  as 
abundant  as  the  other  growths. 

In  sinking  wells  the  first  solid  rock  met  with  is,  as  has  been  stated, 

usually  ten  feet  firom  the  surface;  at  twenty  feet  a  bluish  limestone  is 

reached,  which  iti  probably  the  second  bed  of  shell  and  coralline  lime- 

stone  shown  in  the  section  at  seventy-four  feet;  but,  as  the  dip  of  the 

rocks  is  considerable  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  section  given  is 
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some  distance  from  the  Beauchamp  farm,  I  cannot  speak  with  absolute 
certainty  as  to  the  identity  of  these  beds,  until  the  detailed  survey 
supplies  more  numerous  sections  of  the  strata  underlying  the  northeast 
part  of  this  county.  There  is  also  a  light  loose  soil  in  the  bottoms  of 
Chaplin  creek,  which  stands  drought  even  worse  than  the  upland  soil 
above  mentioned;  this  has,  undoubtedly,  been  derived  from  the  wash- 
ing of  the  silicious  mudstones,  so  prone  to  disintegrate  at  their  out-crop 
on  the  adjacent  slopes.  Hemp  grows  tall  and  coarse  in  this  land,  but 
not  of  the  fine  quality  produced  in  Woodford;  in  1842  as  much  as 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  was  raised  to  the  acre ;  the  tobacco 
plant  grows,  also,  too  coarse.  That  there  must  be  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  silica  in  these  soils  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  plough 
scours  and  runs  easily,  especially  in  the  sub-soil;  but  yet  it  is  not  pal* 
pable  sand,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  crude  unwashed  condition 
of  the  soil,  as  you  see  it  in  the  field.  Vegetation  progresses  slowly  at 
first  on  this  land,  but  advances  rapidly  in  June  and  July  if  there  are 
seasonable  rains. 

The  sub-soiling  seemed  to  be  less  injurious  to  wheat  than  to  other 
crops;  in  1849  the  sub-s3oiled  field  yielded  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  medalesianian  wheat.  Hemp  has  not  been  tried  on  the  land, 
since  it  was  sub-soiled;  clover  does  not  thrive  well  on  it  since,  and  the 
stalks  are  disposed  to  turn  red. 

The  quality  of  soil  which  has  just  been  described  only  extends  about 
two  miles  to  the  north,  three  or  four  to  the  south,  with  a  width  of  from 
three  to  four  miles  east  and  west  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  white  oak  land,  and  by  the  blue  ash  land  on  the  north  and  south. 

The  friable  shell  earth,  No.  718,  shows  itself  on  the  slopes  wherever 
the  rains  and  cuts  have  exposed  the  lower  strata,  under  the  sub-soil. 

Further  to  the  northeast,  on  the  waters  of  Ashes  creek,  the  stratifi* 
cation  is  very  similar  to  that  on  Chaplin  creek,  but  the  soil  seems  to 
be  more  retentive,  and  there  are  larger  oaks  and  less  ash  than  around 
Beauchamp's.  In  this  vicinity  Mr.  N.  G.  Thomas  ploughs,  in  many  in- 
stances, eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  with  good  effect;  though  he  has  never 
regularly  sub*soiled  his  land.  Mr.  McGraws,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
thinks  that  in  some  portions  of  this  part  of  Nelson,  sub-soiling  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  bake  the  land;  but  Maj.  Minor  has  sub-soiled 
with  good  efiect;  and  Mr.  Duncan  has  used  the  bull-tongue  with  advan- 
tage^ bat  this  is  on  the  blue  ash  and  8uga^faree  land 
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The  soils,  sab^soils,  and  undeiHshell-earth,  Nos.  720  to  725,  inolusive, 
are  all  characteristic  of  the  famous  ^^bloe  ash  lands"  of  Nelson  coun- 
ty. The  chemical  analyses  places  them  amongst^  the  most  fertile  soils 
derived  from  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
blue  ash  re^on  is  under-laid  by  a  shell  earth  full  of  silicified  0.  lynxy 
which,  being  of  more  durable  material  than  the  earthy  calcareous  ma- 
trix, have  remained  often  entire^  while  the  rock  has  crumbled  to  a  friable 
earth — ^this  is  No.  723,  of  the  Chemical  Report  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  very  larga  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains,  exceeding 
in  thi&— one  of  the  most  Important  elements  of  fertility — any  one  of 
the  two  hundred  and  two  soils  and  sub-soils  analyzed  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  numerous  fossil  shells  with  which 
the  original  rock  was  chained.  The  alkalies,  too,  are  in  large  propor- 
tion. A  soil  with  such  a  foundation,  which  often  lies  within  reach  of 
the  sub-soil  plow,  if  judiciously  managed,  ought  to  remain  for  centuries 
but  very  little  impaired  in  its  producing  powers. 

The  principal  and  only  disadvantage  in  some  of  these  soils  is,  that 
being  loose  and  friable  they  are  not  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
hence  the  crops  are  apt  to  suffer  in  times  of  drought 

No.  719  of  the  Chemical  Report  is  also  from  Nelson  county,  but  is 
derived  from  the  magnesian  limestones,  of  Upper  Silurian,  date  charac- 
terized by  Caiymene  Blumehbachii.  It  is  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  other  soils  examined  from  Nelson,  as  may  be  observed  by  con- 
sulting the  Chemical  Report 

Shell  earth  of  similar  appearance  to  No.  723  was  found,  almost  uni- 
versally underlying  the  soil  at  greater  or  less  depths  throughout  the 
region  of  the  blue-ash  lands  of  Nelson  county.  This  earth  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  a  higher  stratum,  geologically  speaking,  than  any 
of  the  beds  shown  in  the  Chaplin  section.  The  nearest  underlying 
solid  rocks  observed  in  this  part  of  Nelson  county  are  bluiBh-grey  sub- 
crystalline  limestones,  in  beds  from  three  to  five  inches  in  thickness. 

Near  the  heads  of  Simpson  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  R.  B.  Ghrigs- 
by's,  the  previously  mentioned  friable  shell-earth  is  seen  in  great 
perfection,  underlying  the  soil.  This  land  is  r^olar  bine  ash  land. 
It  is  a  light  dry  soil,  excellent  for  com,  wheat,  and  rye,  but  not 
so  good  for  hemp  and  tobacco;  the  latter  grows  too  coarse;  it  does  not 
stand  drought  so  well  as  some  of  the  mote  retentive  soil&  There 
is  mooh  mare  iron  in  the  sub-ecMl  than  on  Chaplin  oieek. 
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In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  cane;  the  undeigrowth  at  present  is  spice  and  pawpaw ;  some  por- 
tion of  this  country  had  formeriy  also  a  thick  growth  of  peavines,  es- 
pecially about  '^umt  Station." 

The  blue  ash  land,  with  its  underlying  shell  earth,  was  tiaced  all 
along  the  Bardstown  road  nearly  to  the  fiums  of  Ellis  Duncan  and 
Arch.  Wilson. 

The  color  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil  in  this  part  of  Nelson  county  in* 
dicates  more  iron  in  the  soil  and  sub-soil  than  near  Bloomfield,  and 
the  latter  is  more  tenacious  and  retentive  than  the  sub-soil  on  Chaplin 
and  Ashes  creek;  hence  it  is  colder  and  slower,  but  better  adapted  for 
wheat,  and  the  crops  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  a  drought,  and  there 
is  more  oak  growth  interspersed  with  the  ash,  sugar-tree,  walnut,  and 
hickory.  Deep  ploughing  is  here  decidedly  advantageous,  but  the 
benefit  is  not  seen  so  much  the  first  year  as  in  the  second  and  third 
years. 

Much  of  the  water  collected  in  the  wells  of  Nelson  county,  around 
Bloomfield,  as  well  as  that  which  rises  to  the  sur&ce  through  the  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  in  the  same  vicinity,  contains  more  than  the 
normal  proportion  of  common  salt;  indeed,  in  former  times,  some  salt 
has  been  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  weak  brine  obtained  on  the 
east  fork  of  Simpson^g  creek.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bloomfield,  several  mineral  waters,  which  were  tested  at  the  fountain 
head,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
report,  under  the  head  of  '^neral  and  well  waters." 

The  following  section  was  obtained  on  Withrow's  run: 

180.    Ledges  of  buff  magnesian  limestone  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Period  oomtain- 

ing  Calymens  Blymenbaehii. 
120«    Buff  ledges  of  magnesian  limestone,  partly  concealed. 
116.    Red  earth  with  chert 
113.    Top  of  bench  of  rugged  ledges  of  sub-crystalline  magnesian  limestone,  (4th 

bench.)  s 

110.    Top  of  three  foot  bench  of  rugged  weathering  magneuan  limestone.  (3d 

bench.) 
106.    Bottom  of  second  bench  of  buff  magnesian  limestone  with  segregations  of 

calcareous  spar. 
100.    Bottom  of  first  bench  of  magnesian  limestone  of  a  reddish-buff  color  fire 

feet  thick.  ' 

100.    Top  of  greenish-grey  soft  argillaceous  shale  and  junctioQ  with  first  benoh  of 

magneiia&  limeatonft* 
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95.     Continuation  of  same  shales. 

76.    Bluish-grey  shale,  6ve  to  six  feet  thick. 

65.    Ash  colored  indurated  marly  clay,  passing  locally  into  a  kind  of  hydraul- 
ic rock. 

60.    Heayy  ledge  buff  magnesian  limestone  bedded  one  foot  to  six  inches. 

50.    Rugged  weathering  beds  of  magnesian  limestone. 
Four-foot  ledge  of  buff  magnesian  limestone. 

39.    HeaTy  ledge  of  same. 

36.     Same,  soft  and  crumbling. 

30.     Same,  soft  and  crumbling. 

89.     Base  of  this  buff  magnesian  limestone,  resting  on  ash  colored  aigillaoeous 
shale. 

26.    Junction  of  strata  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  date. 

20.     A.  capax  and  Zeptcena  limestones  belonging  to  the  Lower  Silurian  Period. 

13.     Alternations  of  buff  and  ash   colored  argillaceous  calcareous  rocks  con- 
taining Favittella  Hellata  and  other  Lower  Silurian  fossils — thin 
bedded. 
0.    Lerel  of  Withrow's  run. 

Bardstown  is  fonnded  upon  the  Galymene  beds  of  the  buff  magne- 
sian  limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  date.  These  magnesian  limestones 
have  been  used  in  the  oonstruotion  of  the  court-house  in  Bardstowo. 

The  highest  beds  in  the  pievious  section,  (below  all  these  benches 
of  magnesian  limestone,)  that  are  referable  to  the  Lower  SUurian  Pe- 
riod, contain,  besides  Airypa  eapax,  LepUma  planumbana?  8treptalaS' 
moj  cormcidmoy  Orthis  tynxy  (mall  variety^)  Lq^tcena  tenmUmoUoy  Pleur 
ratomaria  {subcaniea?)  Orthis  tesiudinartay  and  Favistdla  sUttaia. 
This  latter  fossil  is  generally  the  highest  fossil  in  the  series,  before  as- 
cending on  to  the  magnesian  limestone  and  underlying  shale;  here  it 
seemed  to  be  in  place  some  five  feet  below  the  above  shells.  This  may 
be  only  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule,  since,  firom  the 
softness  of  the  intervening  shaly  day,  they  wash  away  very  fiist,  and 
the  conseqence  is  the  fossils  roll  down  out  of  their  original  positions; 
this  may  have  been  tlie  case  in  this  instance,  though  they  had  very 
much  tiie  ai^earanoe  of  being  in  place  a  few  feet  under  the  fossil  shells. 
Mature  investigations  can  ctotermine  the  predse  ordar  of  superposip 
tion* 

Descending  the  next  hill  to  ilie  southwest  of  Withrow's  run,  a 
bed  of  apparently  good  hydraulic  limestone  comes  in  under  the  lowest 
bench  of  magnesian  limestone^  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness* 
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It  is  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  northwest  of  Bardstown, 
where  the  peculiar  mulatto  soil,  indicative  o(  its  derivation  from  rocks 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  Period,  first  marks  the  passage  from  the  blue 
limestone  formation  to  the  overlying  magnesian  limestones,  and  has  the 
same  appearance  as  the  soil  over  the  equivalent  formation  in  Boyle  coun- 
ty, in  the  vicinity  of  Danville,  where  characteristic  samples  were  collect- 
ed for  chemical  analysis,  which  will  give  an  approximation  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  poplar  land  of  Nelson,  around  Bardstown.  Associated  with 
the  poplar  timber  in  this  part  of  Nelson  are  beech,  white  oak,  red  hicko- 
ry, and  sugar-tree.  The  magnesian  limestones  are,  however,  in  much 
greater  force  in  Nelson  county  than  in  Boyle;  hence  there  is  a  greater 
area  of  this  description  of  land  in  the  former  county. 

On  Witherow's  creek,  southwest  of  B«ardstown,  the  buflf  magnesian 
limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  with  their  shale  and  clay  partings, 
are  a  little  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  thick. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  Nelson  county  seems  to  be 
that  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfield  is  the  best  wheat  soil  of 
Nelson  county.  This  part  of  the  county  I  have  not  yet  had  an  ofh 
port  unity  of  examining. 

The  magnesian  limestones  of  the  upper  part  of  the  section,  on 
Withrow's  creek,  prevail  southwest  of  Bardstown  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cedar  creek  meeting-house.  This  is  the  locality  where  soil  No.  719, 
of  the  Chemical  Report,  was  collected,  which  is  derived  from  the  magne- 
sian limestone,  characterized  by  Calymme  Blnmenbac/uij  of  Upper  Si- 
lurian date.  It  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  other  Nelson 
county  soils  previously  mentioned,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  that 
report  There  the  growth  is  beech,  large  poplar,  laige  white  and  black 
oak,  hickory,  and  large  black  walnut  Below  the  level  of  the  meet- 
ing-house is  an  excellent  quarry  of  the  buff  Calymene  magnesian  lime- 
stone, five  miles  southwest  of  Bardstown.  Here  the  soil  is  of  a  light- 
er color  than  the  real  mulatto  soil  around  Bardstown.  The  paler  color 
of  the  soil  indicates  less  iron,  though  the  sub-^oil,  where  seen,  seemed 
to  be.  quite  ferruginous.  Small  cedars  spring  up  here  over  the  old 
fields,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

The  Calymene  rock  is  overlaid  by  an  encrinital  and  hydiaolic  lime- 
stone, probably  of  Devonian  date.  The  hydraulic  limestone  occupies 
a  higher  geological  position  than  the  hydraulic  rock^  under  the  8o?call- 
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ed  ^'Comb  Rock/'  a  name  given,  in  Nelson  coanty,  to  tiie  overhanging 
bench  of  magnesian  limestone. 

It  is  the  middle  beds  of  the  magnesian  limestone  that  weather  most 
nigged,  and  possess  the  coarse  texture  and  glistening  granular  struc- 
ture so  prevalent  amongst  the  upper  magnesian  limestones  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  county  the  Black  and  Ash-colored  Devo- 
nian shale,  and  knob  formation,  are  superimposed  on  the  above  encrini- 
tal  and  hydraulic  limestones.  Here  the  ash-cobred  shale  includes  beds 
of  good  workable  iron  ore,  as  in  Bullitt  county. 

At  Mr.  Miller's,  on  the  Rolling  fork,  several  beds  of  buff  and  grey 
magnesian  limestones  are  exposed  above  the  bed  of  this  stream. 
These  beds  are  also  well  exposed  at  the  forks  of  the  Elizabethtown, 
Boston  and  Bardstown  road,  and  at  Troutman's  distillery.  At  both 
places  they  have  been  quarried  for  building  purposes. 

In  the  Salt  Spring  Hollow,  the  overlying  Black  Devonian  shale  is 
exposed  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet;  and  at  a  level  of  twenty-eight  feet 
above  the  top  of  this  black  slate,  imbedded  in  the  superimposed  ash- 
colored  shale,  lies  the  knob,  kidney,  and  block  ore  of  Nelson  county 
in  place.  This  ore  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  manner  of  a  pave- 
ment, varying  firom  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  thickness.  It  appears 
to  be  pretty  universally  disseminated  in  a  corresponding  geological  hori- 
zon throughout  in  the  lower  benches  of  the  knobby  region  of  this  part 
of  Nelson  county;  the  principal  difficulty  experienced  in  mining  the 
bed,  is  to  find  it  in  a  situation  where  it  can  be  reached  without  too 
heavy  stripping,  which  can  only  be  effected  where  there  is  a  convenient 
off-set  or  bench.  However,  where  the  bed  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
justify  the  operation,  it  can  be  mined  by  drift  into  the  main  hill  side. 
At  present,  however,  it  has  been  found  sufficiently  convenient  to  en- 
able the  ore-digger  to  mine  the  ore  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  ton, 
at  the  bank,  and  to  deliver  it  at  the  Nelson  Furnace  at  two  and  a  quar- 
ter dollars  per  ton ;  but  there  are  considerable  bodies  of  ore  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  furnace  that  can  be  delivered  even  as  low  as 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

At  some  of  the  ore  banks,  just  under  the  knob  fireestone,  at  a  high- 
er level  than  the  principal  ore  bed,  a  band  of  ^%heet  ore''  has  been 
found,  not  of  as  good  quality,  however,  as  the  blue  kidney  ore,  but 
still  an  ore  which  can  be  worked  advantageously  in  connection  with  the 
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kidney  ore.  The  Nelson  Furnace  had  only  recently  gone  into  opera^ 
tion  when  I  was  in  this  part  of  Nelson  county^  in  August  of  1866. 
It  is  at  present  a  cold  blast  furnace^  calculated  to  produce  from  five  to 
six  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  limestone  used  as  a  flux  is  obtained 
between  the  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river  and  the  furnace.  It  is  a  grey- 
ish buff  rock,  and  looks  as  if  it  contained  a  considerable  proportion 
of  magnesia  along  with  the  lime.  None  of  the  pig  iron  which  had 
been  produced  during  1856  had  yet  reached  the  markets,  but,  judging 
both  from  the  external  appearance  of  the  ore,  and  the  samples  of  pig 
iron  on  hand  at  the  time  I  was  there,  it  will  no  doubt  take  a  high  rank 
in  the  market  for  softness  and  toughness.  The  hearth-stones  at  pre- 
sent in  use  are  obtained  from  Hart  county.  The  chemical  analyses  of 
the  ores  of  Nelson,  the  limestone  used  as  a  flux,  and  of  the  slag  and 
pig  iron,  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Chemical  Report,  Nos.  710, 
711,  712,  and  713.  The  kidney  ore  yields,  as  will  be  seen,  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  iron. 

From  the  surface  indications  there  is  every  probability  that  the  knob 
ore,  will  be  found  continuous  firom  the  southeast  part  of  Bullitt  county, 
throughout  the  knob  formation  of  the  western  prolongation  of  Nelson 
county,  perhaps  even  into  Larue  county,  of  workable  thickness,  and 
good  quality,  at  a  level  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  black 
slate. 

The  prevailing  growth  in  the  iron  region  is  beech,  intermixed  with 
oak,  hickory,  poplar,  walnut,  and  some  cedars. 

The  following  section  was  obtained  near  the  Rolling  fork  meeting- 
House : 

116.    Top  of  knob  back  of  the  MeetiDg  Hoiue;  there  were  loose  masses  of 

chert  on  the  sarface. 
78.     Top  of  black  slate,  forty-two  feet  thick. 
55.     Site  of  camp  on  the  9th  of  August,  1856. 
36.     Base  of  black  slate  seen  in  branch. 
12.     Top  of  ledge  of  magnesian  limestone. 
10.    Rugged  weathering  magnesian  limestone. 

Bluish-grey  magnesian  limestone  quarried  for  abutments  of  bridge. 
0.     Low  water  of  Rolling  fork. 

In  the  cut  of  the  railroad  at  New  Haven,  five  feet  of  buff  Galy- 
mene  magnesian  limestone,  with  nests  of  calcareous  spar,  underlaid 
by  other  beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  are  exposed  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet 
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Between  our  camp,  at  James  Bell's,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  New 
Haven,  and  for  eleveo  to  twelve  miles  along  the  Lebanon  road,  the 
Black  Devonian  Slate  was  usually  found  on  the  hills,  under- 
laid, in  the  descents  into  the  hollows,  by  the  magnesian  limestones, 
the  principal  thickness  of  which  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  Up- 
per Silurian  Period.  However,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fossils, 
and  the  great  similarity  in  composition  of  the  strata  lying  between  the 
base  of  the  black  slate  and  the  blue  limestone,  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  this  part  of  Kentucky,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  true  age  of  the  members  underlying  the  black  slate;  this 
much,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Devonian 
date  are  much  thinner  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  than  imme- 
diately on  the  Ohio  river,  and  cannot  be  represented  but  by  a  few  feet 
of  rock  of  this  chanicter,  bdoiv  the  black  slate. 

The  cuta  of  the  New  Haven  and  Lebanon  railroad  are  generally 
made  through  the  black  slate,  which  has  been  used  almost  universally 
as  the  "ballast"  on  the  road,  not  only  in  Nelson  and  Bullitt  counties, 
but  also  snme  distance  into  Marion,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Jeffer- 
son county. 

At  a  section,  not  far  from  the  Marion  line,  a  bed  of  hydraulic  lime- 
stone lies  between  two  marly  argillaceous  shales,  beneath  the  rugged 
ledges  of  magnesian  limestone.  The  same  bed  was  seen  at  several 
other  localities. 

One  to  two  miles  west  of  the  Marion  line  the  Favosites  hasaltica 
occurs  in  abundance,  indicating  the  junction  of  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian 
dat«,  which,  as  will  be  recorded  under  the  head  of  Marion  county,  ikir- 
ly  emerged  to  the  surface  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Lebanon,  on  the 
same  road.  In  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  the  above  men- 
tioned hydniulic  limestone  occurs  apparently  of  excellent  quality;  alfio 
on  Prather's  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Roiling  Fork  just  below 
Kay  wick. 

On  Sulphur  Lick  creek  sections  of  the  black  slate  are  exposed, 
from  which  issues  a  fine  mineral  water,  known  as  the  Washington  Bell 
Sulphur  Spring,  but  now  owned  by  Es-Governor  Wicklifie. 

About  two  miles  north  of  New  Haven,  at  the  "Big  Lick,"  there  is 
a  fine  section  exposed  of  the  ash-colored  shales  and  clay  over  tiie 
Black  Devonian  shale,  containing  considerable  quantities  of  dissemi- 
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nated  carbonate  of  iron,  as  represented  in  the  following  section,  obtain- 
ed at  the  locality 9  on  the  south  sdope  of  a  bare  hill  side : 

S3.     Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
76.    Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
72.     Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
70.    Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

.Ash  colored  shale. 
65.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  eight  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
60.     Good  band  of  carbonate  of  iron.  • 

Ash  colored  shale. 
36  to  37.     Interrupted  segregations  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
25.    Segregations  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
0.    Near  the  black  slate? 

On  the  north  side  the  following  alternations  appear: 

85.    Thin  band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
78.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  seven  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
Tl.    Bed  eight  to  ten  inches  thick  of  carbonate  of  iron* 

As^  colored  shale. 
^6.    Bed,  five  or  six  inches  thick,  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
57.     Segregatigns  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
^6.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  eight  inches  thic]^. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
51.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  eight  inches  thick* 

Ash  colored  shale. 
87.    Principal  bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  eight  to  nine  iiich^s  thick- 

Ash  colored  shale. 
18.    Heavj  masses  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
0.    Black  Devonian  shale. 

These  beds  and  bands  of  carbonate  of  iron  are  often  more  or  lesp 
interrupted,  lying  in  a  detached  pavement  form,  the  masses  weighing, 
sometimes,  twenty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  pounds. 

A  section  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  these  same  ash  colored 
shales  is  exposed,  in  the  cut  of  the  Batdstown  and  New  Havw  tarn- 
pike^  including  two  bands  of  ore  about  ax  inches 
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The  above  ash  colored  or  lighirgTeeQish<*grey  sbal^  exposed  in  the 
out  of  the  ndlroad,  contaios  a  laige  per  centage  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
but  a  small  per  centage  of  lime,  according  to  a  partial  qualitative  chemical 
test  made  of  it,  and  therefore  would  hardly  rank  as  a  marl  applicable 
for  a  mineral  manure,  at  least  not  until  after  long  exposure  to  oxida* 
tion,  when  it  would  doubtless  be  servicable  to  sandy  and  siliceous  soils 
from  the  clay,  alkali,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  which  it  would  contain  after 
thorough  oxidation.  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Peter  has  com* 
pleted  the  quantitative  analysis  of  this  shale,  which  shows  that  it  con- 
tains but  about  0.4  of  a  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime*-6ee  Lis  re- 
port, No.  726- 

There  is  also  some  good  carbonate  of  iron,  four  to  six  inches  thicki 
in  the  ash  colored  shale,  two  miles  from  the  Sulphur  spring,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county. 

MARION  COUNTT. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  very  much  diversified,  and  the  most 
abrupt  changes  of  soil  occur  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  overlap* 
ping  of  different  geological  formations,  even  on  the  same  hill  side;  this 
is  the  case  particularly  about  Bradfordsville^  the  vicinity  of  New  Mar* 
ket,  and  Raywick.  As  an  example,  I  may  cite  a  section  taken  adjacent 
to  the  Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river,  near  Bradfordsvillet 

100.    Top  of  the  bank. 

98.    H  jdraulio  looking  fragmentary  limestone,  and  some  fragments  of  encrinital 
limestone,  belonging,  probably,  to  the  sub-carboniferous  group. 

Cherty  gravel. 

Black  lingula  shale. 
84.    Do. 

Hydraulic  rock? 
80.    Eacriniul,  cherty  sub-crystalline  light-grey  limestone* 
76.    Favosite  and  cystiphyllum  bed{  easily  decomposing. 
70.    Thin  bedded,  marly  and  ferrUginotts  layers. 
65.     Do.,  more  silicious. 
60.    Thin  bedded  marly  layers  of  limestone. 
'96.    Tiro  thicker  bands,  nine  to  eighteen  inches% 

Thin  bedded  marly  limestones, 
to.    Do.,  with  remarkable  concretions. 

Bough  surfaced  layer. 
18.    ConcreUonary  thm  bedded  marly  limestone,  easily  decomposing. 
16.    Do. 

10.    Oxeeaish-grsy  hydraulic-looking  layers  containing  O.  lynx. 
a    Bed  <Nr  BoUiiag  fork  of  Salt  riTar  at  Bradfovdsvilla 
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All  the  layers  up  to  fifty  feet  are  probably  referable  to  the  Lower 
Silarian  Period,  but  the  fosBils  are  so  few  and  imperfect,  except  on  the 
lower  layers,  that  it  becomes  difiicult  to  draw  the  line  of  junction. 

The  soil  around  Bradfordsyiile  is  considered  some  of  the  best  soil 
in  the  county,  no  doubt  from  the  fact  of  the  materinls  of  the  argilla- 
ceous beds  of  the  blue  limestone  contributing  largely  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soil. 

Though  the  encrinital  bed,  at  eighty  feet^  is  a  light  colored  rock,  it 
produces,  by  decomposition,  a  brownish-red  ferruginous  earth,  very 
different  in  color  from  the  derivative  rock.  This  earth  also  contains 
disseminated  CyBtiphyUum  and  FavositeSj  such  as  occur  in  the  Devon- 
ian rock  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Eight  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  encrinital  bed,  the  strata,  though 
schistose  in  their  character,  have  yet  much  the  bluish-grey  aspect  and 
banded  appearance  of  the  magnesio-hydraulic  limestones  at  the  base 
of  the  group  belonging  to  the  Upper  Silurian  Period  of  Oldham  coun- 
ty. But  the  thin  bedded  earthy  green  layers,  about  six  or  eight  feet 
below,  are,  probably,  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  The  base  of  the  sec- 
tion is,  however,  unequivocally  of  that  period,  as  the  0.  lynx  can  be 
traced  ten  feet  up  from  its  base. 

The  thin  bedded  marly  beds,  at  the  foot  of  the  section,  might  af- 
ford a  good  mineral  manure  for  improving  the  adjacent  silicious  soils, 
especialty  the  beds  between  ten  and  fifteen  feci  At  ten  feet  the  rock 
weathers  like  a  hydraulic  limestone. 

Lebanon  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  the 
upper  beds  of  which  are  exposed  in  the  hollows. 

The  sets  of  soils  collected  three  miles  west  of  Lebanon,  on  Daniel 
Everhart's  farm,  have  now  been  analyzed,  and  will  be  found  recorded 
in  the  Chemical  Report,  Nos.  673,  674,  and  675.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  soil  of  the  cultivated  field  has  shown  a 
larger  amount  of  some  of  the  incombustible  elements  of  fertility,  vis: 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalis,  than  the  virgin  soil,  and  this  anoma- 
ly is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  firom  the  sudden  and  abrupt  changes 
which  occur  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  firom  one  formation  to 
another,  where  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  date  are  to  thin 
and  partial  in  their  superficial  exposure  that  often  a  few  yarda  only 
intervene  between  lOoks  of  di&xent  age  and  oompositipn* 
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The  red  or  mulatto  subHsoil,  No.  675,  is  richer  in  oxide  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  potash,  than  the  surfaee  soil,  which  indicates  the 
benefits  that  may  be  anticipated  from  sub-soiling,  when  the  land  be- 
gins to  show  evidence  of  exhaustion.  The  nearest  rock  visible  under 
the  above  soil,  is  an  encrinital  bed  of  limestone,  that  almost  immedi- 
ately underiies  the  black  slate.  This  soil  represents  that  of  about  one 
quarter  of  Marion  county,  particularly  that  west  and  east  of  Lebanon. 
The  most  abrupt  transition  from  this  soil  to  the  stiff  clay  lands  takes 
place  near  the  southern  edge  of  Daniel  Everhart's  farm,  where  it  skirts 
upon  the  northern  edge  of  the  prolongation  of  the  range  of  knobs  that 
run  south  of  Lebanon.  It  is  in  this  range  of  knobs,  where  the  Sul« 
phur  spring  occurs,  of  which  a  proximate  qualitative  analysis  is  given 
in  the  chapter  on  mineral  waters. 

The  stratification,  four  or  five  miles  northwest  of  Biadfordsville,  in 
the  knobs  between  Pope's  and  Ganey  creeks,  is — 

Ash  colored  shale  with  carbonate  of  iron  disseminated ; 

Black  Lingula  slate,  fifty-five  feet; 

Hydraulic?  limestone,  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet; 

Encrinital  limestone,  Haee  to  five  feet; 

Bluish-grey  argillaceous  shale,  three  to  four  feet; 

Hydraulic  limestone,  three  to  four  feet. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  magnesian  limestones  of  consid- 
erable thickness  come  in  over  the  lower  hydraulic  limestone,  that  are 
hardly  recognizable  southwest  of  and  northeast  of  Lebanon,  being, 
apparently,  replaced  in  those  portions  of  the  county  by  marly  shales. 

All  that  part  of  the  county  bordering  on  Taylor  county,  is  a  knob- 
by region,  in  which  the  ash  colored  shale  and  knob  fi^estones  ate  the 
prevailing  rocks,  with  frequently  black  state  exposed  at  the  base. 

The  cut  of  the  Rolling  fork,  at  Raywick,  has  exposed  the  upper 
members  of  the  blue  limestone. 

SPEIfCXE  OOUNTY. 

The  junction  of  t&e  rocks  of  Upper  ud  Lower  Parian  date  is  neaf 
the  line  between  BoUitt  and  this  county.  The  beds  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone^ at  the  junction,  contain  FavosUes  {maximai)  of  Tioost  Or^ 
moeeroB  <ema)£b'tim,  and  Idptaaia^aU$nuiaf.L»  urieeOf  0.  lynx^  JL  eo* 
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Interstratified  between  the  blue  fossiliferoas  and  magnesian  lime- 
stones are  some  argillaceoas  marly  shales,  which  might  be  applicable, 
as  a  mineral  manure,  to  the  adjacent  exhausted  magnesian  limestone 
soils. 

The  predominating  growth,  where  the  blue  limestone  first  emerges, 
in  Spencer  county,  is  beech,  mixed  with  sugar  tree,  ash,  walnut,  and 
hickory.  A  sample  of  this  beech  land  was  selected  for  chemical  anal- 
sis,  between  the  waters  of  Beech  and  Bashear's  creek,  and  is  an  aver- 
age of  the  upland  beeech  soil  of  this  county.  The  result  of  the 
chemical  analyses  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Dr.  Peter^s  report,  No& 
758,  759,  and  760. 

The  nearest  underlying  rocks  seen  exposed  are  thin  beds  of  Ghsetetes 
limestone,  some  beds  sub-crystalline,  and  others  close-textured,  which, 
with  Leptsena  limestones,  are  the  prevailing  strata,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, to  the  Shelby  line. 

Northwest  of  Taylorsville,  on  Mr.  Withrow's  farm,  the  blue  lime- 
stone affords  some  good  building  stone.  No  good  sections  have  been 
yet  obtained  in  this  county,  showing  more  than  the  superficial  be<ls 
of  the  blue  limestone  underlying  the  soil,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Mt  Washington,  Taylorsville,  and  Southville  roads. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

All  of  this  county,  so  far  as  has  been  examined,  is  based  on  the  blue 
limestones  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  In  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, near  Simpsonville,  the  growth  is  beech,  hickory,  oak,  walnut^  and 
sugar-tree,  and  the  soil  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  se- 
lected for  analysis  east  of  Taylorsville,  in  Spencer  county.  The  speci- 
mens of  blue  limestone  soil  collected  in  this  county,  on  BuUskin,  from 
a  farm  belonging  to  the  estate  of  William  Grabster,  on  the  waters  of 
Bullskin  creek,  will  be  found  reported  in  the  chemical  section,  Nos. 
755, 756,  and  757.  The  growth,  in  this  vicinity,  is  beech,  large  pop* 
lar,  and  shell  bark  hickory.  The  soil  from  the  old  field — ^No.  756 — 
could  not  be  collected  from  exactly  the  same  geological  level;  the 
strata  here  are  thin  bedded  and  variable  in  their  composition ;  these 
are,  no  doubt,  the  reasons  why  the  soil  No.  756  shows  a  laiger  propor- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  manganeae^  and  potasb^  than  the 
viigin  soil  No.  755. 
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Another  set  of  soils^  Nos.  752,  753^  and  754^  of  the  Chemical  Re- 
port, were  taken  from  the  southeast  part  of  the  county,  from  Addison 
Jesse's  farm,  over  the  Leptseoa  and  Chsetetes  limestone.  In  this  in- 
stance the  sub-soil  No.  754  is  richer  in  potash,  but  not  in  phosphoric 
acid,  than  the  surface  soil. 

On  the  east  side  of  Little  BuUskin  the  beds  of  blue  limestone  visi- 
ble are  chiefly  the  Chsetetes  beds.  About  half  way  up  the  slope,  east 
of  Big  Bullskin,  and  five  miles  west  of  Shelby  ville,  the  lynx  beds  are 
in  place.  The  organic  remains  increase  in  quantity  in  the  surface  s^ta 
between  this  and  Shelby  ville,  and  a  simultaneous  improvement  in  the 
soil  is  visible.  At  Shelby  ville  the  rocks  are  full  of  branching  Chcetetes^ 
of  both  C.  lycoperdon  and  C,  mgoms  forms,  especially  at  a  level  of  about 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  bridge  over  Bear  creek,  associated  with  Or- 
{fds  and  Leptcena  beds. 

HENRT  COUNTY. 

At  Eminence,  which  is  the  summit  level  of  the  Louisville  and  Lex- 
ington railroad,  there  lies,  close  to  the  surface,  or  at  least  in  a  shallow 
cut  of  the  railroad,  a  ferruginous  clay,  over  and  in  which  numerous 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mammoth  have  been  found,  from  time  to  time. 
They  are,  however,  in  such  a  sofl  decayed  condition  that  it  is  difficult 
to  remove  them,  and  impossible  to  preserve  them  for  any  length  o£ 
time,  unless  means  are  taken  immediately  on  their  removal  to  protect 
them  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  fill  the  pores  with  some  cement- 
ing material,  as  glue  or  varnish. 

The  soil  is  rather  thin  in  the  southern  part  of  Henry  county,  though 
that  portion  around  Eminence,  resting  on  the  ferruginous  bone-clay, 
would  certainly  be  very  productive  after  sub-soiling. 

The  principal  fossils  in  the  rocks  about  New  Castle  are  Lepicena  air 
iemtUa,  Orthis  occidentalism  Glyptocrinus  decadactyhis. 

Drennon  creek  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  Emi- 
nence, by  the  aneroid  barometer,  and  the  town  of  New  Castle  about 
one  hundred  and  ten.  The  country  between  New  Castle  and  Drennon 
Springs  is  rolling,  the  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  hollows  and  hills 
being  from  forty  to  seventy-five  feet 

It  is  probably  the  prolongittioQ  of  the  vein  containing  sulphate  of 
baiytes  and  sulphurets  of  l^d  «nd  s^inq,  mentipned  under  the  head  of 
FiatikU.9  aod  Wpodfof^  <;9QDt^99i  ra.99  aew  th9  ^^ntuoky  river,  on  the 
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borders  of  Henry  and  Owen  counties,  as  some  lead  ore  is  reported  to 
have  been  found  between  Marion  and  Springport 

The  bluffs  of  the  Kentucky  river,  on  the  east^n  borders  of  the 
county,  are  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  low  water,  where 

they  were  measured  by  the  barometer. 

OWEN  COUNTY,  CONTINUED. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  this  county,  the 
hei|;ht  of  the  blufif  was  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  and 
the  highest  parts  of  the  adjacent  county  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  The  highest  beds  underlying  Mr.  Jenkins'  farm,  where  a 
soil  was  taken  firom  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  for  analysis, 
are  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  containing  L.  allernata  and  0. 
lynx.  The  growth  was  chiefly  beech,  with  small  walnut  No  silicions 
mudstone,  giving  character  to  the  country,  reaches  the  surface  adja- 
cent to  the  Marion  and  New  Liberty  road.  The  same  kind  of  coun- 
try prevails  fi:om  New  Liberty  to  Owenton.  Six  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Owenton  some  of  the  silidous  mudstone  makes  its  appeamnce,  oc- 
casionally, on  the  surface. 

About  Twin  creek  the  country  is  very  broken,  especially  on  the  east 
side. 

The  buff  silicious  mudstone  prevails  mostly  on  the  ridge  between 
Cedar  and  Eagle  creeks,  amongst  the  beech  timber.  The  hemp  pro- 
duced in  this  region  of  slicious  mudstone,  amongst  the  beech  timber, 
does  not  HinC^  well  or  produce  good  fibre;  the  quality  is  better  where 
the  oak  and  sugar  tree  flourish. 

Near  the  heads  of  the  Dick's  fork  of  Ganey  creek  the  mudstone  is 
seen,  covered,  locally,  by  coralline  and  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone. 
At  the  Four  Mile  Tavern  0.  testudinaria  occurs  in  the  shell  beds  near 
the  head  of  Indian  creek.  In  the  bed  of  this  creek,  about  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  feet  lower,  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  contain  HJt 
hilexy  A.  modestoj  Betterophon  bilobaiuSy  Ambontfcfua  {bdUstriatal)  and 
one  layer  is  charged  with  Nuctda  (Jevata?). 

The  soils  collected  four  miles  from  Owenton — No.  738,  739,  and 
740 — have  been  analyzed,  and  are  reported  in  the  chemical  section. 

Near  the  edge  of  Owen  and  Scott  counties,  a  soil  was  collected  for 
chemical  analysis,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Nucula  limestone, 
fix>m  the  old  Jemison  farm.    There  is  no  Vicious  mudstone  in  this 
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vicinity  worth  mentioniDg,  at  least  none  impartiog  character  to  the 
above  soil. 

NICHOLAS  COCNIY. 

On  the  western  edge  of  this  county,  on  the  slopes  of  Hinkston  wa- 
ters, the  country  is  rather  broken,  but  the  soil  of  the  upland,  over  the 
red  under-clay,  with  gravel  iron  ore,  must  be  productive  under  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  farming.  The  upper  part  of  the  formation,  on  the 
Hinkston  hills,  is  an  ash-grey  earthy  rock — ^a  kind  of  marlite.  These 
strata  alternate  with  dark-grey-blue  sericea  and  cor.illine  beds  of  lime- 
stone; the  whole  resting,  about  two- thirds  of  the  way  down  the  slope, 
on  an  Orthoceras  bed  of  limestone.  The  derivative  soil,  in  dry  weath- 
er, has  the  peculiar  crisp  grain  indicative  of  a  rich  retentive  calcare- 
ous clay,  but  is  no  doubt  stiff  and  muddy  in  wet  weather. 

In  some  of  the  slopes  near  Carlisle  the  beds  of  silicious  mudstone 
crop  out^  especially  on  the  west  and  southwest  slopes. 

There  is  little  or  no  beech  timber  up  Hinkston;  but  this  kind  of 
lumber  is  abundant  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maysville  turnpike,  and  on 
Beaver  creek,  and  east  of  the  line  adjoining  Harrison  county,  near 
Headquarters. 

Tne  water  that  runs  off  from  the  slopes  of  the  ridges,  about  seven- 
ty feet  above  the  valleys,  over  the  out-crop  of  the  silicious  mudstone, 
where  this  description  of  rock  has  been  laid  bare,  by  the  washing  of 
the  hill  sides,  is  highly  chained  with  magnesia,  much  of  which  is 
probably  in  the  state  of  chloride,  as  reagents  indicate  a  large  propor- 
tion of  both  ingredients.  This  water  is  also  milky  from  suspended 
particles  of  either  extremely  fme  silex  or  clay.  There  are  many  facts 
which  go  to  show  that  this  description  of  water  acts  injuriously  both 
on  man  and  stock,  if  habitually  used,  as  I  have  explained  more  fully 
elsewhere  in  this  report 

In  the  northeast  part  of  the  county,  the  pale  or  light  yellow  silicious 
soil,  similar  to  that  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Bracken,  is  good  tobacco 
land.  The  ^^black  soil"  of  Nicholas  county  lies  mostly  in  the  south? 
em,  and  some  portions  of  the  Western  districts.  The  mulatto  soil  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  best  agricuW 
tuial  region  lies  southwest  of  a  line  running  from  near  Headquartei*s, 
by  Forest  Retreat,  to  Moorfield. 

14 
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Sets  of  soils  weie  collected  for  chemical  analysis  in  tfab  coauty,  firom 
Jonathan  M.  Tanner's  farm,  on  Stoney  creek,  where  the  original 
growth|was  white  and  red  oak,  poplar,  black  ash,  and  beeeh;  the  un- 
dergrowth red  bud  and  spice  wood.  These  have  not  yet  receeived  a 
chemical  examination.  The  limestone  lies  so  near  the  surface  here 
that  it  is  difficult  to  sub-soil  except  in  the  flats.  The  substratum  of 
limestone,  of  easy  decomposition,  seems,  however,  to  supply  new  fer- 
tilizers to  replace  the  removed  ingredients.  The  hill  sides  are  a  good 
deal  disposed  to  wash,  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  care,  as  the  blue- 
grass  has  a  great  disposition  to  spread  over  this  land,  which,  if  allowed 
to  take  root,  in  time  effectually  prevents  the  washing  of  the  soil. 

The  sterity  of  the  soil  on  the  Cedar  Hill,  on  the  site  of  l^e  cele- 
brated battle  ground,  near  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Springs,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  the  Lick  Springs,  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder, 
inasmuch  as  the  principal  mass  of  the  hills  is  composed  of  the  beds 
of  the  same  blue  limestone  formation  which  affords  elsewhere  so  fer- 
tile a  soil.  The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  at  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Licking  river,  the 
fossiliferous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  are  here  covered  up  by  barren 
sand,  and  quartz  pebbles,  strewed  over  the  site  of  the  battle  ground. 
This  sand  and  gravel  lies  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  above  the  layers 
of  the  blue  limestone,  exposed  not  far  above  the  bridge,  which  contain 
Ccdt/mene  senaria,  ZT?  bilex,  A.  gigas^  and  branching  Chcstet^s  lyeoper- 
don.  This  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  geological  position,  having 
been  only  previously  seen,  during  the  geological  survey  in  Kentucky, 
in  Pendleton  county,  as  stated  on  page  109  of  the  first  part  of  this 

report. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  this  may  not  be  the  debris  of  a  sand- 
stone conglomerate,  occupying  the  same  geological  position  as  the  One- 
da  conglomerate  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  position  on  the 
battle  ground,  near  the  banks  of  the  Licking,  seenis  to  be  rather  too  low 
for  the  horizon  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  as  placed  in  the  New  York 
system,  since  we  find  0.  testudinarioy  Constellaria,  {SteUiporoy)  Authe- 
loidea,  0.  occidentalism  and  X.  planumhona^  and  other  fossils,  both  of 
the  Trenton  limestone  and  Hudson  river  group.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  material  is  in  the  form  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  but  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  derived  from  an  incoherent  conglomerate 
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rock,  which  once  occupied  the  place  of  thid  stratam  of  coarse  sand 
and  gravel,  so  different  from  the  sedimentary  calcareous  and  argilto- 
calcaleous  beds  above  or  below  it,  as  it  is  also  very  different  from  the 
materials  of  the  fine  textured  silicious  mudstones,  which  lie  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  high  above  the  battle  ground.  At  ail  events  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  here  of  a  coarse  and  pebbly  material,  swept  in  by 
local  currents,  in  the  midst  of  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  formation 
of  Kentucky,  and,  to  all  appearance,  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  Low- 
er Silurian  Period.  At  least  it  is  too  extensive,  too  high  above  the 
bed  of  Licking,  and  too  &r  removed  from  any  of  the  more  recent  conr 
glomerates  known  to  exist,  in  place,  in  the  valley  of  the  Licking,  io 
admit  of  its  origin  being  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  trans** 
portation  fix>m  a  distance  during  modern  periods. 

MASON  OOUNTT. 

The  junction  between  the  rocks  of  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  date 
is  very  near  the  eastern  line  of  this  county,  where  it  joins  Lewis,  on 
the  wa.teTS  of  Cabin  creek,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  county 
lies  within  the  limits  qf  the  blue  limestone  formation.  The  highest 
beds  of  this  formation,  on  Cabin  creek,  lie  about  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ^^Poplar  Ridge** 
of  Lewis  county. 

The  river  bluffs,  back  of  Maysville,  are  composed  entirely  of  blue 
limestone  clay,  and  marlite,  belonging  to  the  Lower  Siluritm  Period. 
At  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
Ohio,  there  are  alternations  of  thin  bedded  limestone  and  marlite.  At 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  the  0.  teatudinaria  and  Leptcena  beds  are 
ia  place,  with  alternations  of  the  lower  silicious  mudstones,  and  eigh- 
iy  to  one  hundred  feet  higher  the  0.  lynx  beds  commence,  and  can  be 
traced  near  the  sunmiit  level,  which  is  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  highest  beds  are  argillaceous  lime- 
stones, containing  the  above  fossil,  of  a  dark-bluish-grey  color,  which 
turn  brownish-grey  by  exposure,  and  the  derivative  soil  has  much  the 
same  color;  this  is  due  to  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron,  which  existd 
in  the  deep-seated  rocks  as  protoxide. 

Mason  county  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  fine  quality  of  to- 
bacco which  it  produces.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  adjoining  Bracken,  possesses  the  best  tobacco 
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land,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  and  on  the  TuckMhoe  ridge. 
This  isoii  produces  that  quality  of  fine  silky  tobacco  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  wrappers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dover  the  hill-sides  are 
generally  selected  where  the  middle  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  pre- 
vail, characterized  chiefly  by  L  sericea^  associated  with  lower  beds  oi 
silicious  mudstone,  some  layers  of  which  are  charged  with  Chonetesf 
These  hill-sides  are  generally  abrupt^  and  differ  but  little  in  their  geo- 
logical appearance  from  the  hills  within  the  range  of  the  blue  limestone 
formation,  where  the  equivalent  members  of  this  formation  crop  out 
A  genuine  virgin  tobacco  soil  was  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover, 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Fox's  farm,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  river,  together  with  an  exhausted  tobacco  soil,  which,  though  good 
at  first,  h»s,  by  cultivation,  lost  some  essential  ingredients  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  tobacco. 

The  soil  of  the  Tuckahoe  Ridge  must  be  of  a  somewhat  different 
character,  as  it  overlies  the  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  which  are 
some  two  hundred  feet  or  more  higher  in  the  formation  than  the  ser- 
icea  limestones  and  lower  mudstones.  Time  has  not  yet  permitted 
the  analysis  of  these  tobacco  soils 

At  Lawrence  creek,  where  the  Dover  road  leaves  the  Maysville  turn- 
pike, there  are  ledges  of  thin-bedded  blue  limestone  and  soft  marly 
clays  and  marlites,  like  those  noted  in  the  river  hills  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  above  the  Ohio  river;  and  a  short  distance  below 
the  toll-gate,  on  the  Dover  turnpike,  the  *  lynx  and  occidentalis  beds 
are  in  place,  about  thirty  feet  below  the  summit  levels  of  this  pirt  of 
the  county.  These  same  beds  of  a  dark  bluish-grey  color,  are  seen  in 
a  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  school  house, 
where  they  have  been  quarried  for  metalling  the  turnpike.  This  is 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  Tuckahoe  Ridge. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  crops  of  wheat  on  this  ridge,  in  August 
of  1857,  it  must  be  excellent  wheat  land. 

A  little  above  high  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  gravel  drifl;,  which  no  doubt  imparts  peculiar  qualities  to 
the  bottom  land;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  soil  preferred  for 
tobacco,  which  is  the  hill-side  soil,  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  high 
water,  where  the  sericea  limestones  alternate  with  the  chonetes? — siii* 
dous  mudstone9> 
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The  best  tobacco  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Germantown  is  the  oak- 
land,  in  the  so-called  Texas  District,  a  few  miles  south  of  this  town. 

The  country  on  the  borders  of  Bracken  and  Mason  lies  well  /or 
farming,  being  more  level  than  the  northern  parts  of  these  counties. 

At  the  point  where  the  viaduct  of  the  Lexington  and  Maysville 
railroad  crosses  the  north  fork,  of  the  Licking,  near  Lewisburg,  the 
lynx  beds  are  seventy-five  feet  above  the  bed  of  that  stream,  and  twen- 
ty-five feet  above  the  level  of  the  railroad  track.  The  limestone  here 
is  bluish-grey  in  color,  and  argillaceous,  prone  to  decomposition,  and 
some  of  the  more  earthy  associated  layers  have  imperfect  impressions 
of  what  seems  to  be  plants,  probably  some  portions  of  fucaides.  The 
orthis  beds  here  are  more  solid  and  less  earthy  than  the  other  layers, 
but  all  are  liable  to  disintegration,  and  make  but  inferior  wall  rock. 

The  lower  beds  are  not  so  fossiliferous  as  the  upper;  those  that  do 
occur  seem  to  be  of  the  same  species,  viz :  0.  lynxy  L.  alternafay  a 
large  Bellerophony  and  a  warted  form  of  Chcetetee  rugosa. 

Near  the  edge  of  Mason  and  Bracken,  on  the  divide  between  Lee's 
and  Bracken  creek,  the  lynx  beds  just  skim  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  as- 
sociated with  concretionary  beds  of  limestone.  The  overlying  soil 
supports  a  growth  of  sugar-tree,  mockernut,  hickory,  large  black  wal- 
nut,  honey-locust,  tod  mulberry.  This  formation  prevails  with  the 
accompanying  soil  and  timber  all  around  Washington.  To  the  west 
of  this  place  the  onk-lands  are  soon  reached,  indicative  of  the  alterna- 
tions of  testudinary  beds  and  silicious  mudstones,  affording  the  best 
tobacco  soil  on  the  table  lands  of  Mason,  some  of  which  have  a  red- 
dish yellow  or  mulatto  color.  The  oak  timber  is  interstratified  with 
sugar-tree,  hickory,  walnut,  honey-locust,  and  some  beech.  Hemp, 
com,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products  around  Washington.  There 
are,  also,  extensive  stock  farms. 

BRACKEN  COUOTY. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  very  much  of  the  same  character 
as  the  western  part  of  Mason  county,  and  possesses  a  soil  equally  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  fine  kinds  of  tobacco,  for  which  purpose 
the  hiUitides,  about  the  same  level  above  the  Ohio  river,  are  generally 
selected.  Several  young  vineyards  have  been  planted  out  on  tiiejsteep 
slopes  of  the  hills  near  Augusta,  having  a  south  and  southeast  aspect; 
and  the  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  county  entertain  high  bopos  of 
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the  sQCcessful  and  profitable  cultiyation  of  the  vine  in  their  ooanty. 
If  this  new  branch  of  industry  proves  suGcessfiil,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
this  is  the  very  best  purpose  to  which  such  lands  can  be  applied ;  and 
this  remark  holds  good  for  many  districts  of  adjacent  counties,  situa- 
ted on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  where  the  hill-sides  are  abrupt 
and  liable  to  wash  from  constant  cultivation  in  grain. 

A  hill-side  soil  was  selected  for  chemical  analysis,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Augusta,  such  as  is  there  most  generally  considered  best  for  grape  cul- 
ture, over  the  testudinaria,  Leptasna,  and  encrinital  beds  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation  of  this  county.  When  these  analyses  shall  have 
been  completed  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  adapt- 
ability of  this  soil  for  vine  culture;  but,  judging  from  the  character  of 
the  underlying  rocks,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
prove  to  be  soils,  not  only  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime>  but,  at  Uie  same 
time,  sufiSciently  silicious  to  be  warm,  porous,  and  genial  to  the  grape. 

I  believe  all  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  best  ^^dry  wines,^^  such 
as  are  produced  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  Xeres,  Malaga,  San 
Lucar  Districts,  of  Spain,  are  warm,  porous,  calcareous  soils,  easily 
permeable  to  water,  but  still  somewhat  retentive,  by  its  composition, 
and  located  with  a  good  southern  exposure  on  hill-sides,  towards  the 
middle  of  their  slopes.  Such  is  precisely  the  kind  of  soil  which  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  disintegration  of  alternations  of  the 
blue  argillaceous  limestone  and  silicious  mudstones,  not  only  of  Brack- 
en and  Mason,  but  over  a  large  portion  of  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  Harri- 
son, Scott,  Owen,  Grant,  Carrol,  Gallatin,  Boone,  and  Kenton:  If 
the  climate  of  Kentucky  is  not  too  variable  the  hilUsides  in  these 
counties,  through  which  the  rocks  in  question  range,  can  undoubtedly 
be  more  profitably  cultivated  in  vineyards  than  in  any  other  way.  By' 
so  doing,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  owner  of  the  land  will  not  only  re- 
alize, ultimately,  a  fair  return  for  his  labor^  but  he  will,  undoubtedly, 
at  the  same  time,  beautify  the  face  of  the  country,  and  prevent  the 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  oflen  follow  the  continued  cultiva- 
tion of  land  thus  situated,  in  gtain,  by  the  washing  away'  of  the  soil, 
and  oflen  the  furrowing  of  the  surface  into  unsightly  bare  gullies,  that 
mar  the  prospect,  and  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  property. 

*T)he  highly  esteemed  wines  of  the  Cote  d'  Or  are  produced  from 
"vines  grown  on  a  calcareous  soil;  but  the  land  which  produces  the 
**  Hermitage  wine  is" derived  from  the  debris  of  granite;  silicidus  soils,' 
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^iuto^peised  with  flints,  fiirnish'  the  celebrated  wines  of  Cbateaa- 
<^  Neuf,  Ferte,  and  La  Gaude;  schistose  districts  afford  also  good  wine, 
^^  for  instance,  tiiat  called  La  Mal^ue.^^  '  Thus  it  appears  that  soils,  va- 
rious in  their  chemical  composition,  produce  wine;  but  each  has  its 
peculiar  flavor  and  character,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  grown. 

Wine  is  now  coming  into  more  general  use  in  this  country,  every 
suooessive  year,  as  a  substitute  for  brandy,  whiskey,  and  other  strong 
intoxicating  liquors;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  genuine  good  wine, 
used  in  moderation,  is  a  wholesome  beverage,  at  least  for  some  consti- 
tutions. If  by  its  introduction,  the  cause  of  temperance  can,  perhaps, 
be  more  effectually  and  permanently  established,  which  is  now  the 
opinion  of  our  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  citizens,  vine  growing 
would  indeed  be  a  blessing  to  the  land,  as  well  as  a  new  source  of  in* 
dustry  and  profit  Such  being  the  case,  the  demand  for  native  wines 
is  now  becoming  established,  and  the  products  of  the  vineyard  have 
a  sure  market,  which  is  the  principal  step  towards  its  successful  culti- 
vation. 

In  France  the  average  price  of  vineyards  has  been  estimated  at  two 
hundred  dollais  per  aore ;  even  at  this  price,  and  taking  into  account 
the  frequent  &ilure  of  the  crop,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  important 
and  profitable  branches  of  industry.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  wine  growing  districts  of  France,  that  though 
it  requires  four  or  five  years  after  a  vineyard  is  first  planted,  before  it 
ioomes  to  perfection,  and,  though  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  liable  to 
frequent  vicissitudes  from  occasional  unproductive  seasons,  that,  never- 
theless, there  is  scarcely  any  agricultural  product  that  pays  so  well  in 
the  end. 

The  town  of  Xeres,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Spain,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  that  country,  its  commerce  being  chiefly 
derived  from  the  fine  quality  of  Sherry  wine  produced  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Longwonh,  who  has  probably  had 
more  experience  in  native  wines  than  any  man  in  our  country,  that 
fntist  obtained  from  the  kind  of  grape  that  flourishes  best  in  Ohio. soil 
and  climate,  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  must  of  the  majori* 
ty  of  European  grapes.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  what  he  has  found  to 
be  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  must  of  the  western  grapes,  tried 
by  him;  but  those  who  have  an  9pportunity  of  ascertaining  may  com- 
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pare  it  with  the  following  specific  gravities  of  the  must  of  grapes 
grown  in  dififerent  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  south  of  France  it  will 
average  1.1283;  in  the  distribt  of  the  Neekar,  Germany,  from  1.050 
to  1.090;  in  Heidelberg  from  1.039  to  1.09. 

Some  trials  were  made  this  season  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  grapes,  after  straining  through  thin  muslin,  with 
the  following  results : 

First  specimen  of  Catawba,  1.0604;  second  specimen  of  Catawba, 
1.0703,  to  1,07027;  one  sample  of  Warren  or  Herbemont,  1.070; 
one  specimen  of  Isabella,  1.050.  This  season,  which  has  been  a  wet 
one,  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  probably  more  watery  than  in  the  aver- 
age of  years,  so  that  the  average  specific  gravity  would  probably  rise 
higher  than  the  above  figures.  These  grapes  were  grown  in  silicious 
loamy  Wabash  bottom  soils,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  base 
of  a  range  of  hills  composed  of  silicious  quarternary  shell  marl. 

The  aspect  seems  to  be  a  very  important  consideration  in  laying  off 
vineyards,  as  well  as  a  judicious  selection  of  soil. 

In  the  celebrated  wine  districts  of  Montrachet,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  middle  part  ef  the  slope,  with  a  southern  exposure,  produced 
by  far  the  best  flavored  wine;  the  insulated  parts  towards  the  tops  of 
the  hills  afford  a  wine  which  is  less  esteemed,  and  sells  at  a  much  low- 
er price,  while  beneath,  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  in  the  suiToundiog 
plains,  the  vines  afford  still  an  inferior  article  of  wine,  and  yet  more 
indifferent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Similar  differences  are 
observed  in  the  wine  countries  of  Pomard,  Volnay,  Beaune,  Nuits, 
Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Romance,  &c.  Almost  everywhere  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  reverse  side  of  the  hill,  the  summit  and  the  plain,  al- 
though apparently  consisting  of  the  same  soil,  afford  inferior  wine  to 
the  southern  middle  slope.  It  appears  requisite  that  the  vine,  to  flour- 
ish, must  be  able  to  push  its  roots  into  a  warm  dry  place;  and  it  seems 
to  be  advantageous,  too,  that  it  should  he  able  to  insinuate  them 
amongst  the  interstices  of  a  calcareous  rock  bottom. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  suitability  of  the  climate  of  Kentucky 
becomes  a  matter  of  very  grrat  interest.  From  hints  thrown  out  re- 
cently, by  some  of  the  Cincinnati  papers,  in  regard  to  the  present 
opinion  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  they  consider  the  sea- 
sons in  Ohio  as  too  variable — one  winter  too  cold,  the  next  too  open 
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and  warm;  one  sammer  is  too  diy  and  too  hot,  another  too  wei  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  last  three  years  have  been  un&yorable  for 
vine  culture^  and  if  we  were  to  judge  from  these  least  three  years,  we 
might  come  to  the  same  conclusion ;  but  opinions,  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  previous  years,  are  rather  at  variance  with  this  view  of  the 
question;  we  ought,  however,  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  in 
r^rd  to  this  important  question  with  reference  to  the  raising  of 
grapes;  therefore,  all  those  about  to  engage  in  the  business  would  do 
well  to  investigate  this  subject  for  themselves^  by  informing  themselves, 
personally,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  by  visiting  the  oldest  vineyards 
in  the  country,  and  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  ease. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  oldest  vineyards  in  the  country,  around 
Yevay,  in  Indiana,  have  been  abandoned,  and  that  more  money  can 
be  made  from  land  by  raising  grass,  wheat,  and  corn,  than  by  cultivating 
grapes.  This  may  be  all  true,  under  certain  conditions^  but  it  may 
still  be  an  open  question  under  other  circumstances.  Since,  in  the  Brst 
place,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  Vevaians  selected  the  kind  of 
grape  best  suited  to  our  climate ;  and  we  have  also  to  consider  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  soil  they  selected,  which  I  understand  to  have 
been  bottom  land.  Steep  hill-sides  have  been  thought  best  adapted 
for  grape  culture  in  Kentucky.  The  question  is  can  such  lands  be  as 
profitably,  or  more  profitably,  put  in  grain  and  grass?  I  have  seea 
many  such  a  hill-side,  reduced  almost  to  hopeless  barrenness  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  soil,  and  the  gullying  out  of  the  face  of  the  slope. 
The  hill  sides,  if  well  sodded  in  grass,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  valua- 
ble for  growing  wool,  but  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
the  multitude  of  dogs  kept  by  the  citizens^  Kentucky  is  almost  debar- 
red the  privilege  of  raising  sheep. 

The  following  reply  to  the  discoura^ng  reports  of  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  vine  culture  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pears to  me  so  just  and  so  pertinent  to  the  question  at  issue  that  I  in- 
sert it  here: 

VINE  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

SoEt:  I  noticed  under  the  above  title,  in  The  Weekly  Tribune  of 
September  5,  an  extract  from  The  jV^ic^^,  published  in  Yevay,  Indiana^ 
which  I  wish- to  answer,  for  coming  from  a  secUon  of  oeontry  which  is 
considered  properly  the  Vine  region  of  the  Unitad  States,  it  gives  au- 
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thority  to  an  error  which  needs  correction.  The  writer  regards  it  as  a 
settled  fact  that  the  cultivati(Mi  of  grapes  cannot  be  rendered  general 
in  this  country.  I  would  like  to  be  inibrmed  what  product  of  the  soil 
there  is,  the  cultivation  of  which  could  be  rendered  general  in  a  literal 
sense,  particulariy  what  fruit  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Soil  and  climate  adapted  to  one  product  may 
be  unfit  for  another.  The  writer  attempts  to  prove  too  much.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  cannot  be  said  to  be  general  even  in  Southern 
Europe.  I  apprehend  that  there  are  portions  of  land  wholly  unadapt- 
ed  and  never  planted  to  vineyards,  even  in  the  most  celebrated  vine 
regions  of  France  and  Germany.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that  their  cli- 
mate is  any  better  adapted  to  the  grape  than  ours.  True,  the  weather 
there  is  more  uniform  than  here,  so  that  they  have  not  to  contend  with 
mildew  and  rot  as  we  have ;  but  their  grapes  are  often  destroyed  by  ear- 
ly Autumn  frosts.  They  have  grapes  adapted  to  their  climate;  we 
have  grapes  adapted  to  ours.  I  admit  that  our  climate  is  more  varia- 
ble than  theirs,  our  weather  fickle  and  austere,  and  even  in  the  most 
favorable  locality  so  dififerent  from  theirs  that  we  can  never  raise  for- 
eign grapes  in  the  open  air.  But  we  have  native  grape  vines  that  with- 
stand the  severity  of  our  northern  latitude,  and  yield  an  abundant 
crop  every  season.  And  I  trust  that  scientific  men  will,  in  a  few  years, 
by  a  process  of  amelioration,  produce  from  our  crude  native  stock  va- 
rieties unequaled  by  Muscat  or  Cbasselas, 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  land  in  the  Ohio  river  valley  worth 
more  to  raise  grass  and  corn  and  wheat  than  to  raise  grapes.  But  I 
believe  thei^  are  portions  of  land,  not  only  on  the  banks  of  the 
^^Rhine  of  America,''  but  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  better 
adapted  to  vineyards  than  anything  else.  I  am  too  sanguine  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  result  in  ruin  to  any  man  who  should  enter  into  the 
culture  of  the  vine  with  a  rational  understanding  of  the  habits  of  our 
native  grapes  and  the  soil,  climate  and  treatment  adapted  to  thenu 

Doubtless  Mr.  Longworth  and  many  others  would  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  process  of  adulteration  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  to  make 
a  little  go  a  good  way.  This  assertion  will  be  news  to  those  acquaintr 
ed  with  the  celebrity  of  this  gentleman's  wine.  But  the  manufacture 
of  wine  does  not  comprise  the  only  value  of  grapes.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  minimum  wholesale  price  of  Isabella  grapes  in  New 
York  City  last  season  was  seven  cents  per  pound.  At  times  the  price 
was  doubtless  twice  that  sum.  Mr.  £.  A.  McKay,  a  grape-grower  in 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  sold  his  entire  crop  last  season  in  Buffalo  and  Montreal 
at  an  average  of  fourteen  cents  per  pound ;  and  a  few  years  since  he 
realized  $  1 ,200  from  the  product  of  one  aicre.  At  these  figures,  to 
laise  graped  for  the  table  would  be  more  profitaMe  thuii  making  wine, 
(^ven  with  that  process  of  adulteration. 
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Bat  what  is  the  secret  of  ikilare  to  those  who  have  attempted  the 
culture  of  the  viDe  in  this  country?  Many  have  &iled  by  attempting 
to  cultivate  foreign  varieties,  all  of  which  are  worthless  for  the  open 
air  in  our  climate;  and  when  attention  was  directed  to  native  grapes, 
those  establishing  vineyards  would  employ  and  rely  upon  the  judg* 
ment  of  German  vinedressers,  who  must  do  their  work  ^'choost  as  they 
did  it  in  Cbarmany,''  forgetting  that  our  native  vines,  unlike  the  foi^ 
eign,  put  forth  large,  luxuriant  leaves  to  protect  the  fruit  from  our 
more  intense  sun  and  those  sudden  changes  so  fatal  to  the  foreign 
grape,  and  to  mature  a  more  hardy  wood  to  endure  our  Winters.  The 
Swiss  at  Vevay  planted  their  vineyards  on  the  rich  bottom  lands.  The 
result  was  what  any  intelligent  cultivator  might  expect,  an  enormous 
growth  of  wood  and  but  little  fruit  Those  farmers  have  acted  wisely 
to  destiby  such  vineyards,  and  devote  the  land  to  other  purposes.  But 
the  few  vineyards  left  in  that  vicinity  are  of  native  grapes  upon  hUl 
sides,  and  I  believe  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Respectfully,  A. 

EoTM,  N.  Y.,  Septemher  9,  1857. 

In  this  connection  1  would  also  state  an  important  fkct  bearing  on 
this  subject:  that  in  the  wine  districts  of  the  Neckar,  a  full  crop  of 
grapes  is  only  obtained  once  in  ten  years,  and  yet  wine  growing  pays 
in  that  part  of  Germany. 

At  all  events  the  practicability  in  this  country,  of  successful  grape 
culture,  is  well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  land  owners 
of  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  soil  in  Bracken  bounty :  the 
argillo-calcareous  and  silico-calcareous  soils,  of  the  middle  slopes  of 
the  hill-sides,  supporting  a  mixed  growth  of  sugar^tree.  Walnut,  hicko- 
ry, interspersed  with  black  and  white  ash,  oak,  buckeye,  and  wild 
cherry;  the  oak  land  proper  of  the  ridges  and  table  lands,  and  the 
bottom  lands.  The  fotmer  pl^vail  principally  east  of  the  Augusta  and 
Powersville  turnpike;  the  oak-land  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  coun* 
ty,  bordering  along  the  Newport  trace,  where  the  large  white  oak  flour- 
ishes,  intermixed  with  red  and  black  oak. 

It  is  the  sugar-tree,  hickory,  and  sassafrass  land  that  brings  tobacco 
of  the  finest  quality;  but  the  black  oak  land  is  also  excellent  tobacco 
land.  The  tobacco  grown  on  the  best  tobacco  soils  of  Bracken  and 
Mason  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  texture,  glossy  appearance,  and  free* 
dom  from  the  gummy  principle  which  deteriorates  the  coarser  qualities 
of  thia  plant    After  a  few  years  cultivation  the  best  tobacco  soils  lose 
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some  of  the  properties  neoessary  to  produce  the  finest  quality  of  silky 
tobacco,  which  it  seems  difficult  to  restoie.  Perhaps  the  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  some  of  the  exhausted  tobacco  soils  may  throw  light  on  this 
matter.  They  will  probably  show,  for  one  thing,  a  loss  of  soluble 
potash  salts.  A  fresh  disintegration  of  the  soil  and  green  crops  seem, 
after  a  time,  partially  to  restore  the  fine  tobacco  producing  quality. 
A  viigin  tobacco  soil  was  collected  in  this  county  for  chemical  anal- 
ysis. 

From  four  to  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  alluvial  plain,  on 
which  Augusta  stands,  innumerable  quantities  of  human  bodies,  of 
aboriginal  races,  axe  entombed.  So  abundant  are  they,  that  in  digging 
a  cellar  under  one  of  the  houses  from  fifty  to  sixty  skeletoils  were 
found.  An  exceedingly  rich  black  shell  earth  is  also  frequently  turn- 
ed up  in  some  of  the  gardens,  by  the  spade  and  plough ;  they  are  river 
shells  such  as  now  exist  in  the  Ohio  river,  viz :  several  different  kinds 
of  Unto  and  Pdudina.  From  their  position  here,  in  a  rich  black 
earth,  both  in  the  Augusta  bottom,  and  in  the  same  material  in  a  high 
situation  in  the  cut-off  hills  of  the  Lower  Wabash  in  Indiana,  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  lands,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  these  moluscs  served  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  this 
black  shell  earth  is  the  site  of  aboriginal  dung  hills,  where  the  shells 
were  ca&t  away  after  the  repast  on  this  singular  food ;  that  which  lends 
probability  to  this  inference  is  the  fact  of  bones  of  deer,  elk,  oppos- 
Bums,  raccoons,  and  other  animals  occurring  in  the  same  black  earth 
associated  with  the  shells.  The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  great  eleva- 
tion at  which  the  same  shell  earth  has  been  found  in  Indiana,  as  well 
as  its  local  circumscribed  area,^  forbids  the  idea  of  its  being  a  river  de- 
posit 

The  human  bones  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  black  clay  or  loam, 
and  are  mostly  in  so  tender  and  decomposed  a  condition  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  exhume  them  entire. 

Near  the  toll-gate,  five  miles  firom  Augusta,  on  the  Germantown 
road^  the  0.  iesiudinaria  beds  are  well  developed,  associated  with  sili- 
(Hous  mudston^    Here  the  growth  is  beech  and  pak. 

The  Willow  creek  oak-lands,  and  most  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Qermantown  turnpike  and  the  Mason  line^  are  good  tobacco  lands. 

Near  the  head  of  Locust  creek  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  sil- 
icious  mudstone,  interstiatified  with  testudinaria  and  Leptsdna  lime- 
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stone ;  here  the  growth  i$  chiefly  oak  and  hickory ;  this  is  part  of  the 
same  ridge  of  oak-land,  previously  spoken  of,  which  extends  for  a  long 
distance  through  Pendleton  county,  following  the  strike  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  and  is  prolonged,  eastwardly,  to 
Washington,  in  Mason  county,  along  the  nearly  continuous  ridge, 
known  as  the  Newport  trace. 

Some  very  singular  impressions  were  noticed  near  the  heads  of  Lo- 
cust creek,  in  the  mudstones,  having  much  the  s^peaiance  as  if  wires, 
terminated  by  small  balls,  had  left  their  impress  on  the  rocks. 

A  virgin  tobacco  soil  was  selected  from  Bracken  county  for  chemi- 
cal analysis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  where  the  growth  is  sugar- 
tree,  walnut,  white  oak^  buckeye,  elm,  sassa&ass,  and  hickory ;  under- 
growth, sassafrass  and  ironwood.  Time  has  not  yet  permitted  the 
analysis  of  this  soil. 

Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath,  Rowan,  MoNTGOSfEar,  Estill,  and  Madison 

COUNTIES. 

All  these  counties  are  exceedingly  varied,  both  in  their  physical  and 
geological  character.  The  lower  sub-carboniferous  rocks  range  through 
a  large  part  of  their  middle  and  eastern  portion,  coincident  with  the 
knob-shaped  range  of  hills;  resting,  throughout  their  entire  course, 
upon  the  black  Lingula  shale ;  while  their  eastern  area  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  rocks  of  Silurian  date,  comprised  both  in  the  upper,  or  mag- 
nesian  division,  and  lower  argillo-calcareous  division  of  that  system. 

The  approximate  boundary  between  the  rocks  (d  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  date,  as  far  as  ascertained,  up  to  the  present  date,  ranges 
through  these  counties  as  follows  : 

Commencing  near  tiie  Ohio  river,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  down 
the  eastern  slope,  below  the  level  of  the  Poplar  flats,  near  where  Cab- 
in creek  leaves  Lewis  county  in  its  course  into  Bracken,  the  boundary 
line  runs  near  the  confines  of  Lewis  and  Mason  counties,  into  the 
northern  comer  of  Fleming,  passing  one  to  two  miles  west  of  Mount 
Carmel ;  crossing  the  Poplar  Plains  turnpike,  about  two  miles  south  of 
flemingsburg;  but  the  blue  limestone  continues  to  be  seen  in  the  hol- 
lows as  far  to  the  south  as  Poplar  Plains;  thence  the  line  runs  not  far 
firom  the  road  leading  fi'om  Poplar  Plains  to  Hillsboro,  crossing  the 
Licking  above  Wyoming  it  enters  Bath  near  the  valley  of  Slate  creek. 
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In  Bath  the  boundary  Hue  can  hardly  be  defined  by  &  single  line, 
since  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  of  the  age  of  the  Upper  Siluri- 
an Period,  occupies  the  high  grounds  around  Owingsville,  so  that  the 
boundary  line  embraces  both  sides  of  that  high  table  land  north  and 
south  of  Owingsville,  in  Bath.  The  exact  point  where  the  continua- 
tion of  said  line  enters  Montgomery  county  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  somewhere  not  far  from  Howard's  mill ;  crossing  thence,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Mt.  Sterling,  to  Kiddsville,  on  the  confines  of  Clarke 
county;  thence  down  the  valley  of  Howard's  upper  creek  to  a  point 
on  the  line  between  Clarke  and  Madison  counties,  not  far  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Clarke,  Estill,  and  Madison  counties;  thence  at  first  south,  up 
the  valley  of  Drowning  creek,  to  near  the  crossing  of  the  Irvine  and 
Richmond  turnpike;  then,  with  a  southwest  bearing,  it  passes  through 
Madison  county,  within  about  two  miles  south  of  Richmond.  The 
belt  of  country  occupied  by  the  yellow  magnesian  limestones  of  Up- 
per Silurian  date  is,  for  the.  most  part,  quite  narrow,  except  in  the  re« 
gion  of  the  Poplar  Fiats,  in  Lewis  county,  and  the  Poplar  Plains,  in 
Fleming  county — ^its  average  width  being  not  more  than  two  or  three 
miles. 

The  rocks  of  Devonian  date  are  so  thin  and  obscurely  marked,  that 
at  present  they  can  only  be  defined  as  occupying  a  very  narrow  belt  of 
country  immediately  northwest  of  the  next .  line,  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  zone  marking  the  Clinton  group  would  be  represented  by  a 
still  narrower  belt,  and  probably  not  universal,  in  the  above  counties, 
bordering  southeast  of  the  previously  described  line. 

The  approximate  southeast  boundary  of  this  yellow  magnesian  lime- 
stone, marking  its  junction  with  the  black  slate  which  follows  in  the 
ascending  order  of  the  formations,  is  as  follows: 

Commencing  on  the  Ohio  river  in  Lewis  county^  between  the  mouth 
of  Quick's  and  Salt  Lick  creeks,  it  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  latter 
stream  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Esculapian  springs;  thence,  by  the 
heads  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Licking,  to  a  point  on  the  line  between 
Lewis  and  Fleming,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Mount  Carmel; 
thence  southwest  through  Fleming,  neariy  coincident  with  the  range 
of  the  knobs,  to  a  point  on  the  Licking,  not  far  from  the  corner  of 
Rowan,  Fleming,  and  Bath;  thence  by  the  heads  of  Indian,  Cow,  and 
Slate  creeks,  in  Bath;  thence,  meandering  with  the  northwestern  spurs 
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of  the  knobs,  by  a  complicated  line  near  the  borders  of  Montgomery 
and  Powell  counties,  which  can  only  be  defined  by  the  detailed  topo- 
graphical survey,  to  a  point  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Clarke  countyy 
between  the  oil  spring  and  KiddsvUle;  thence,  to  a  point  on  the  line 
of  Estill,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  Drowning  creek;  thence  in  a 
southerly  course,  through  EstilU  to  a  point  on  the  Kentucky  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  White  Oak  creek  and  the  Covered  Rock ;  thence  to  a 
point  on  the  confines  of  Estill  and  Madison  county,  near  the  Dug 
hill,  and  where  the  Irvine  and  Edinburg  road  crosses  Drowning 
creek;  thence  through  Madison  county,  by  a  line  not  yet  properly  de- 
fined, running  near  the  heads  of  Paint  Lick  and  the  Red  Lick  fork 
of  Station  Camp  creek. 

The  belt  of  country  occupied  by  the  black  slate  is  exceedingly  ir- 
regular, its  meanders  conforming,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  base  of 
the  various  spurs  and  outliers  of  the  range  of  knobs,  but  rising,  in 
certain  places,  even  to  near  their  summits,  usually  narrow  in  its  su- 
per6cial  area,  but  expanding  locally  in  parts  of  Lewis,  Bath,  Estill, 
and  Madison,  to  a  belt  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width.  The  out- 
crop of  this  belt  of  black  slate  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
complicated  topography  of  the  country  that  it  can  only  be  properly 
defined  after  the  construction  of  accurate  maps  of  each  county  through 
which  it  extends. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  region  of  country  lying  between  the 
eastern  confines  of  the  black  slate,  and  the  line  defining  the  Goal 
Measures,  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  occupied  by  the  fine  grain- 
ed fisestone  of  the  knobs,  since,  in  these  counties  of  Kentucky,  the 
subcarboniferous  limestone  has  no  great  thickness,  and  is  generally 
only  seen  in  a  bench  of  the  hill-sides,  interposed  between  the  top  of  the 
fine  grained  sandstone  and  the  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerate  at 
the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  fiiie  grain- 
ed knob  freestone,  and  associate  grey  and  ash  colored  shales  belonging 
to  the  lower  subcarboniferous  group.*  The  black  Lingula  shale  is, 
however,  frequently  seen  towards  the  base  of  the  knobs. 

The  lower  sections  of  the  Salt  Lick  valley  expose  the  yellow  mag- 
neaiaa  limestone  from  below  the  Esoulapian  springs  to  Clarksbuig, 
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which  can  be  traced,  in  some  places,  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  bed  of  Salt  Lick  creek,  with  black  slate  reposing  al- 
most immediately  upon  it,  with  the  intervention  of  some  reddish  fe]> 
ruginous  shale. 

Two  to  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Salt  Lick  the  yellow  mag- 
nesian  limestone  shows  itself  only  near  the  bed  of  this  stream,  and  a 
short  distance  above  its  mouth  a  good  section  of  the  black  slate  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  is  exposed.  In  its  lower  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  are  enclosed  enormous  Septsrian  segregations,  three  feet 
in  diameter,  portions,  of  which  are  highly  ferruginous,  while  others 
have  the  appearance  of  hydraulic  limestone.  Here  the  strata  dip  1° 
to  the  south. 

Under  the  black  shale  in  the  bed  of  Salt  Lick  creek,  near  its  mouth, 
the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  is  seen  also  in  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river  below  Vanceburg,  but  only  seen  there  in  a  low  stage  of  the  river. 
These  beds  are  concretionary,  and  the  upp^  layer  quite  cherty.  Large 
blocks  of  this  material  are  seen  in  rugged  projections,  where  the  action 
of  the  river  has  worn  and  carried  away  the  softer  matrix.  Belbw  this 
cherty  mass  is  a  grey  calcareous  bed,  which  may  possibly  be  referable 
to  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group  of  the  New  York  system;  but  the 
few  imperfect  brachiopoda  found  in  it  did  not  enable  me  to  decide 
with  confidence  on  its  exact  age. 

The  best  section  which  I  have  yet  obtained,  of  the  fine  grained  free- 
stones and  shales,  of  the  knobs  of  Lewis  oounty,  was  in  the  river  hiUs, 
at  Rockport,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Vanceburg;  the  zero  point  is 
high  water  mark,  and  about  one  foot  below  the  grade  of  the  MajieviUe 
and  Big  Sandy  railroad. 

354.  Top  of  a  low  sag  or  gap  of  the  knob. 

349.  Top  of  highest  exposed  ledge  of  brownish  knob  freestone* 

346.  Bed  of  brownish  knob  freestone  one  foot  in  the  bedding. 

322.  Top  of  fine  grained  greyish  bnff  beds  of  knob  freestone. 

320.  Foot  of  do. 

317.  Ledges  of  similar  rock  six  inches  to  one  foot  iti  the  bedding. 

898.  Top  of  bold  ledges  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  the  bedding. 

296.  Eighteen  inch  bed  of  do. 

276.  Fourteen  inch  bed  of  good  quality. 

270.  Ledges  of  do.  six  inches  to  one  foot. 

Space  with  soft  shale. 

266.  Top  of  ledges  of  freestone  under  shale. 
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S60.    Four  foot  bed  of  greyisb  buff  freestone. 

2^.    Foot  of  conspicuous  bench  of  knob  freestone  six  inches  in  the  bedding. 

Space  concealed,  shale  in  part. 
137.     Top  of  second  bench  of  knob  freestone  seen  above  railroad  grade. 
133.    Foot  of  do.  about  two  feet  in  the  bedding,  but  weathering  on  a  slope. 

Space  concealed,  with  shale  or  soft  argillaceous  freestone. 
125.    Top  of  6rst  bench  of  knob  freestone  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  the  bid- 
ding. 
120.     Bottom  of  do. 

Space  concealed,  top  ash-colored  shale? 
90.    Top  of  second  bench  of  talus  of  loose  material  fallen  from  aborb. 

Concealing  ash -colored  shale? 
45.    Top  of  first  bench  of  loose  material  washed  from  above. 
.  0.  .High  water  of  the  Ohio  river  below  Rockport,  Lewis  county. 

The  knobs  bordering  on  the  river  are  from  five  hundred  and  fifly  to 
six  hundred  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  some  of  the 
highest  may  reach  ah  elevation  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  same 
point  These  knobs  contain  some  valuable  freestones  for  building  pur- 
poses; the  principal  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  them,  is  to  find 
them  exposed  in  situations  where  they  can  be  reached  without  too  much 
stripping. 

Better  sections  of  these  freestones  are  exposed  on  the  Ohio  side  of 
the  river,  where  this  rock  has  extensive  quarries  for  building  purposes, 
near  Rockville.  The  quarries  were  examined  and  reported  on  by  Dr. 
Locke  many  years  since.  According  to  his  measurements,  at  the  Rock* 
ville  quarries,  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  the  best  building  material 
is  at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  above  low  water 
*inark  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati.  This  will  be  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  feet  above  low  water  at  Rockville. 

In  Loughery's  quarry  there  is  about  twenty  feet  of  freestone  and 
shale  cut  through,  of  which  seven  feet  is  shale  and  thirteen  freestone. 
Two  of  these  layers  are  esteemed  the  best  for  building  purposes — ^the 
^white  ledge^'  and  the  '^city  ledge.''  The  white  stratum  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Locke,  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  stone  in  the  quarry,  but 
not  so  much  consumed  as  the  ^^city  layer,''  because  it  is  harder  to  wodc. 
The  ^ty  ledge"  has  a  stratum  of  fifteen  feet  of  shale  both  above  an^ 
below.  The  stratum  of  building  stone  itself  is  ^bout  2.5  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

At  one  of  the  quarries  at  Rockville  the  layers  of  building  stone,  are 

remarkable  for  theif  pandellism  and  uniformity  of  thioknecsy  and  ficom 
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the  length  and  perpendicularity  of  the  section  which,  exhibits  them ; 
this  is  known  as  the  '^beautiful  quarry/'  of  which  Dr.  Locke  gives  the 
following  section : 

FiH. 

1st.  Bailding  stone, 0.7 

Sd.  Building  stone, 1.0 

3d.  Eight  layers,  each  3  inches,  separated  by  1  inch  of  shale,    -        •        S.7 

4th.  Shale, 1.20 

6lh.  Building  stone, •I  .36 

6th.  Six  layers,  each  abont  3  inches,  separated  by  2  inches  of  shale,  •        2.7 

7th.  Eight  la}  crs,  each  1  foot,  •        • 8.0 

9th.    Building  stone,        -        -        •        •        --        -        .        -        1.5 

19.16 

Out  of  these  nineteen  feet  of  material  there  are  only  2.5  feet  of 
shale;  this  is  the  reason  why  the  beds  are  so  very  regular^  as  the  un« 
dulation  of  the  rock  is  about  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shale  and 
soft  material  interstratified. 

The  strata  above  this  quarry  are  about  one  foot  thick  on  an  average, 
separated  only  by  seams;  in  one  instance  three  feet  four  inches. 

These  data,  derived  from  measurements  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the 
river,  may  be  of  service  in  opening  quarries  on  the  Lewisburg  side. 
If  there  is  no  correction  for  dip,  the  best  building  stone  lies  still  higher 
than  the  section  previously  given  at  the  sag  below  Rockport,  on  the 
Kentucky  side,  and  will  be  found  in  the  knob  east  of  (bis  sag. 

Above  the  best  building  stone  the  rocks  are  more  ferruginous,  and 
just  above  them  the  Fucoides  (vellum?)  occurs.  The  so-called  ''iron 
rtratuqfi,*'  of  Locke,  lies  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river;  and  one  stratum  near 
this  horizon  contains  casts  of  shells  and  entrochites.  There  is  esti- 
mated to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty  ftet  of  freestone  on  the  Ohio  side^ 
of  which  perhaps  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  may  be  fit  for  building 
purposes.  An  acre  of  land,  underiaid  by  these  building  stones,  at 
12.5  ^nts  per  perch,  would  be  worth,  for  the  rock  itself,  15,500  dol- 
if^rs,  supposing  it  all  available.  Some  good  quarries  have  been  open* 
ed,  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Stratten,  who  worked  the  quarry,  on 
Kinniconick.  Dimension  stones  were  to  be  obtained  there  from  two 
feet  to  forty  inches  thick,  and  of  all  sizes,  down  to  three  or  four  inch- 
es.   It  i9  ttie  whiter  varieties  of  the  knob  fieestone,  of  uniform  tex* 
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tore,  that  are  most  to  be  relied  on  to  stand  the  weather  in  external 
structures.  The  plan  resorted  to  by  the  quarry^men  to  test  their  da« 
rability,  is  to  expose  the  blocks  in  an  inclined  position  to  the  action  of 
weather  and  frost  during  the  winter;  if  it  be  of  durable  material^  no 
scales  of  disintegrated  earth  will  be  found  removed  from  the  under- 
surface,  while  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  prone  to  decay,  more  or  less  of 
an  earthy  powder,  or  saline  ei&orescence,  will  be  found  to  have  collect- 
ed on  the  under  surface,  which  can  be  removed  by  running  the  hand 
along  the  lower  face  of  the  rock. 

This  rook,  a  few  years  back,  sold  for  thirty-seven  cents  per  cubic 
foot  of  dimension  stones,  and  1 2.3  cents  per  running  foot,  for  caps  and 
sills.     The  price  is  how  a  few  cents  higher. 

The  best  quality  of  this  knob  freestone  works  free  under  the  chisel, 
and  is  capable  of  being  carved  into  £ne  ornaments.  It  is  now  exten- 
sively  used  in  Cincinnati  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  and  makes,  by  a 
judicious  and  careful  selection  of  the  rock,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
durable,  and  most  easily  worked  freestones  that  the  country  affords. 
Where  favorable  localities  offer  for  reaching  it,  without  too  much  labor 
and  expense,  and  where  it  is  of  good  quality,  it  can  be  made  a  profita- 
ble  business  to  quarry  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  markets  along  the  Ohio 
river. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Kinniconick  a  shaly  slope  is  asually  found 
over  the  benches  of  this  knob  freestone,  towards  the  tops  of  the  knobs, 
which  is  eaid  to  afford  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  Johannisberg,  in  tho 
Dutchy  of  Nassau,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Rhen« 
ish  wines. 

Already  a  small  colony  of  Belgians  have  commenced  establishing 
vineyards  on  the  Kinniconick  knobs,  and  vineyards  have  also  been 
planted,  in  the  same  geological  position,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio 
river,  near  Buena  Vista,  in  Ohio.  Thefie  vineyards  are  yet  too  young 
to  afford  vintage,  but  the  success  of  these  experiments  is  of  the  great* 
est  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  knobby  region  of  Kentucky; 
since,  if  this  soil  proves  to  be  as  congenial  to  the  gmpe  as  the  Belgians 
anticipate,  there  is  undoubtedly  no  better  or  more  profitable  applica- 
tion of  this  kin^  of  hind.  It  is  doubtless  a  very  different  soil  from 
that  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Bracken  oonnty,  but  nevertheless  it 
may  pxodaoe  «  gmpe  which  will  afifoid  good  winoi  sinoe  the  soil  of  the 
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wine  district  of  Malgue  is  described  as  being  a  schistose  sei!,  soch  as 
may  result  from  the  disintegiatibii  of  the  shales  over  the  knob  iree- 
stone,  mixed^  probably,  with  enough  alica  from  the  subjacent  freestone 
to  make  it  loose  and  permeable,  and  with  sufficient  lime,  derived  from 
the  subcarboniferous  limestone,  which  may,  at  a  former  period,  befoie 
ezten^ve  denudation  took  place,  have  capped  these  knobs,  though  now 
only  visible  in  some  portion  of  their  southeastern  range.  It  is  to  be 
confessed,  however,  that  of  all  the  soils  at  present  analyzed,  that  col- 
lected from  the  upper  part  of  the  Salt  river  knobs  has  proved  to  be  the 
poorest  in  the  essential  elements  of  fertility ;  but  those  from  the  east- 
em  range  of  the  corresponding  geological  formation  may  be  somewhat 
differently  constituted,  from  variations  in  the  lithological  character  of 
the  strata  at  localities  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart  W^  shall 
look;^  therefore,  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  to  the  results  of  the. 
experimental  vineyards  in  Lewis  county. 

Many  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Neckar  are,  I  am  told,  laid  out  on 
variegated  shales^  only  very  partially  disintegrated,  which,  no 
doubt,  belong  to  the  Lias  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg. 
.  Borings  have  been  made  for  salt  in  the  vicinity  of  Yanceburg,  but 
with  what  success  I  am  not  informed.  But  since  tiiese  borings  were 
commenced,  near  the  base  of  the  junction  of  the  magnesian  limestones 
of  Upper  Silurian  date,  they  must  have  passed  throi;^h  the  encrinital 
beds  belonging  to  the  Clinton  group,  the  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  of 
marl  underlying  it,  and  then  into  the  blue  limestone  formation;  the 
character  of  the  rock  they  penetrated  was  not  favorable  for  obtaining 
strong  brines. 

The  flinty  magnesian  limestone,  near  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river, 
at  Yanceburg,  often  affords  efflorescences  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and, 
sometimes  weak  brines,  but  as  this  rock  is  only,  at  most,  forty  to  fifty 
feet  thick,  it  is  not  likely  to  afford  any  considerable  store  of  salt 

T'be  valley  of  the  west  fork  of  Salt  Lick  creek  is  based  and  flanked,, 
as  high  up  as  its  forks,  by  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  with  its 
cfjipping  of  black  slate.  In  this  valley  a  characteristic  soil,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  formei;  rock  was  collected,  from  Adam  Bertram's  farm* 
This  soil  represents  a  lai^  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  Salt  Lick  valley. 
It  has  a  peculiar  ligHt-yellowish-red  ca^t  It  is  greatly  improved  by 
deep  ploughing;  and  wheat  succeeds  well  ip  it  if  thnniKflimy  iptdod^oa^ 
whidi  seems  to  p]:event  its  fi^eezing  out 
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The  yellow  suignesian  limestone  is  underlaid  by  a  soft  yellow  argil* 
lo-magneaian  lock;  the  light  colored  daji  slude^  beneath  the  latter,  ap- 
pears  to  rise  or  increase  in  thickness  with  the  ascent  of  the  valley. 

The  following  section  was  obtained,  i^  the  ascent  of  the  hill  leading 
to  the  Poplar  Flats,  beyond  the  horse  mill : 

187.    Black  slaU,  forty  feet  exposed. 
147.    Base  of  black  slate. 

Top  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone. 
100.    Base  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  forty-seven  feet  exposed. 
0.     Soft  yellow  argillaceous  rock  with  shales  and  light  colored  clay,  in  all  abouft 
one  hundred  feet  seen. 

• 

This  is  the  great  marl  stratum  of  Adams  county,  Ohio,  which  is 
there  one  hundred  and  six  feet  thick.  It  forms  three  several  varieties 
of  soils.  The  sugar-tree  soil,  usually  exists  immediately  under  the  over- 
lying ledges  of  magnesian  limestone,  and  is  well  adapted  for  wheat  and 
com,  if  not  in  too  steep  declivities.  In  such  situations  it  is  liable  to  ex- 
tensive slides,  forming  the  so-called  ^^Gove  Land.'' 

Where  the  marl  stcata  reach  .the^J5nxflGuse,.andibnn.leveL  tracts,^  i%«^ 
moved  from  the  out-crop  of  the  magnesian  limestones,  it'  forms  the 
^white  oak  flats,''  of  inferior  quality  to  the  preceding.  When  denu- 
ded into  conical  mound-like  eminences,  it  forms  a  kind  of  ^^lades"  or 
«Bald  hill,"  in  which  few  trees  grow;  but  the  soil  is  congenial  to  the 
prairie  dock,  wild  sun-flower,  scabish,  and  rudbeckias. 


•  .  « 


•    .  • ' 
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SECTION  OF  ROCKS  OF  LEWIS  COUNTY  BELOW  THE 
BLauKSL\TE,  DOWN  TO  TUB  BLUB  FOSSlLiFBROUd 
LIMESTONE. 


L. 


L,      4- 


L, 


40 
47 

100 
50 

Bliick  slate  of  DevonUn  date  40  to  50  feet. 


Yellow  magnetfian  HmestoQe  formiog  benches 
or  low  cliffs. 


Great  marly  strata  with  intercalated  bands  of 
calcareous  rocks. 


Flinty  or  eherty  faliferons  magnesian  lime- 
stones with  some  mrtrly  psrtingp;  including, 
at  the  base  encriiii^tal,  magnesiaa  limestones; 
Clin  ton  groop. 


Marly  bed'SO  to  25  feet. 

Top  of  blue  foMiliferous  limeetoneson  the  ez< 
trome  wrgtom  Itorders  of  the  o^nntv. 


This  section 
represeats  the 
tnagoesian  lime- 
;stones,  and  as- 
sociated marly 
beds,  comprising 
the  rocks  of  Up- 
per Silurian  date, 
with  a  sm  a  1 1 
thickness  of 
strata  just  under 
the  black  slate, 
which  may,  pro- 
bably, be  refeiTed 
to  the  Devonian 
Period ;  a  few 
feet  at  the  base 
of  the  lower  fifty  ieet  of  magnesian  limestones  belong  to  the  Clinton 
group  of  New  York. 

There  is  still  some  knob  freestone  capping  the  first  hill  ascending  to 
the  west  from  the  valley  of  Salt  Lick  towards  Poplar  Plains. 

From  here  the  magnesian  limestone  continues  to  ascend  to  the  level 
of  these  flats,  where  it  loses  its  capping  of  black  slate.  A  soil  was  al« 
80  collected  from  the  Poplar  Flats,  near  its  western  termination  before 
descending  to  Cabin  creek,  where  the  upper  members  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone came  out,  on  the  western  confines  of  Lewis.  This  magnesian 
limestone  soil  was  collected  from  the  Hendrickson  farm,  where  the 
poplar  timber  was  originally  intermixed  with  blue  ash,  buckeye,  and 
sugar-tree,  with  an  undergrowth  of  pea-vine  and  spice-wood.  This 
soil  is  considered  the  best  land  of  Lewis  county,  except  the  bottom 
land.  The  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  and  magnesian  rocks,  un- 
derlying thexlay  shale,  is  seen  well  on  Cabin  creek,  with  a  few  feet  of 
cherfcy  layers  interposed  between  them,  and  without  much  marl  inter* 
vening. 

No  magnesian  limestone,  that  could  be  referred  to  the  Clinton  groop, 
was  observed  here.  The  top  of  the  blue  limestone  lies  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  Dne  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  table  lands  of 
thoPbidarFlata 
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The  black  slate  and  ash  colored  shide  are  the  prevalent  rocks  in  the 
hills  around  the  Esculapian  springs,  which  issue  from  fissures  in  this 
formation.  For  the  results  of  the  chemical  tests  applied  to  this  water, 
see  chapter  on  mineral  watera 

Below  the  Esculapian  springs,  near  Mr.  Runion^s  store,  the  yellow 
magnesian  limestone  forms  a  bench,  beneath  the  black  slate,  whence 
the  so-called  ^^Alum  Spring'*  issues. 

The  knob  which  lies  between  the  Esculapian  spring  and  the  heads  of 
the  north  fork  of  the  Licking,  whence  this  stream  indeed  takes  its  rise, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  black  and  ash  colored  shales,  which  rise  high 
up  into  this  knob,  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  springs. 
It  has  doubtless  a  capping  of  knob  freestone,  but  little  or  no  rock  of 
this  description  was  seen  in  the  pass. 

There  appears  to  be  a  concealed  axis  of  disturbance  in  th&  hill,  which 
prevents  one  being  able  to  estimate  the  true  thickness  of  the  reeks 
composing  it,  without  more  detailed  examinations  than  I  have  y  et 
been,  able  to  make. 


FLEMING  COUNTY. 

A  continuation  of  the  range  of  the  knobs,  giving  rise  to  the  heads 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Licking,  in  their  southwest  course,  forms  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  rocks  in  this  coun* 
ty,  based  on  the  black  Devonian  shale.  The  country  east  of  these 
hills,  immediately  around  Mount  Garmel  and  Poplar  Plains,  is  based 
on  the  yellow  magnesian  limestones.  A  portion,  of  this  group  is  re* 
fenibie  to  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group  of  the  New  York  system,  and 
contains  Glyptocrinus  pltmo^us  and  both  fig.  4  and  7  of  PL  A.  41  of 
Halls,  2  vol.  Pal.  N.  Y.;  also  X.  depressa  and  0.  circtdus. 

East  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  beds  referable  to  the  Clinton  group  are 
sear  the«urrace,  underlaid  by  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  with  cherfcy 
segregations  ten  feet  in  thickness;  which  latter  rests  on  marly  and 
greenish  clay  shales,  interstratified  with  an  hydraulic  looking  layer; 
the  whole  reposing,  in  the  hollows,  on  the  blue  limestone. 

The  belt  of  country  occupied  by  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  i^ 
only  two  to  four  miles  wide,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
Clinton  member  of  it  is  quite  thin,  and  so  .blended  with  the  associate 
rocks  that  the  line  of  demarkation  betwe(Aiihem  is  very  obscure;  the 
fossils^  too,  are  few  and  impeifectly  pieaenr^d,  so  that  it  is  <»4y  by 
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very  close  observation  that  the  identity  of  the  formation  is  lecogniza- 
ble.  The  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  with  the  clay  shales,  under 
the  magnesian  rocks,  is  marked  by  homstone  gravel,  derived  from  an 
intervening  layer  or  imbedded  segregations,  almost  immediately  repos* 
ing  on  the  plano-convex  beds. 

The  soil  derived  from  the  upper  beds  of  nmgnesian  limestones  is  of 
a  brownish-red  cast,  like  that  around  Danville,  in  Boyle  county^  but 
the  growth  is  rather  different — ^beech,  walnut,  sugar-tree,  white  oak, 
ash,  and  mocker-nut  hickory.  Wheat  is  apt  to  freeze  out  of  the  soil 
lying  between  Mt  Garmel  and  the  base  of  the  range  of  knobs;  on 
this  account  the  &rmers  of  that  vicinity  have  turned  their  attention  to 
cheese-making,  and  several  diary  farms  have  been  established  with  good 
success,  in  the  neighborhood,  chiefly  tiirough  the  enterprise  of  Charles 
Marshall.  Some  of  them  milk  as  many  as  seventy  cows,  and  make 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  cheese  daily,  of  very  excellent 
quality,  wUch.  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  New  Orleans  market. 

A  soil  was  collected,  for  chemical  analysis,  from  Mr.  MarshaH's  dairy 
farm,  where  the  growth  is  sugar-tree,  walnut,  ash,  and  buckeye  on  the 
slopes;  under-growth,  pawpaw.  It  is  good  com,  oats,  and  grassland; 
reposing  on  the  yellow  magnerian  limestone,^  but  has,  probably,  deriv- 
ed some  of  itsargillaceous  properties  from  the  adjacent  shales.  It  is 
not  as  quick  a  soil  as  the  blue  limestone  soils  which  adjoin  it,  on  the 
northwest  part  of  the  county,  but  it  is  said  to  stand  drought  better. 
There  is  a  strip  of  flat,  white-oak  land,  which  intervenes  between  these 
two  chaaracters  of  soils,  derived,  apparently,  from  the  interpolated  clay 
shale.  This  soil,  though  considered  the  poorest  knd  of  Fleming 
county,  is  still  capable  of  being  made  a  productive  soil  by  a  proper 
system  of  drainage  and  cultivation.  In  its  original  condition  it  is  too 
stiff  and  wet,  so  that  both  grass  and  wheat  freeze  out.  It  only  occu- 
pies a  very  narrow  strip  of  country,  running  northeast  and  southwest, 
between  the  sugar-tree,  walnut,  and  ash  lands,  and  the  oak  and  hickory 
lands  to  the  northeast. 

All  the  part  of  the  county  around  Flemingsburg  is  based  on  the  ar- 
gillaceous varieties  of  the  lynx  and  occidentalis  beds — ^the  upper 
members  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  this  part  of  Kentucky. 

Hillsboro^  lies  on  the  same  formation  as  Mt.  Carmel. 
-  Seventy-five  feet  of  blue  limestone  is  exposed  on  the  bdnks  of  Fox 
Gc«ek>  Mar  ibe  mossing  of-tlie  OwingsviUd-raody.  having  a.cappiiig  of 
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yellow  magoesian  limeBtoDe  and  clay  shale.  The  lynx  beds  of  the 
blae  limestone  extend  down  nearly  to  low  water  of  the  Licking,  near 
Wyoming. 

ROWAN  COUNTY. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  this  county^  including  almost 
the  entire  valley  of  Triplett  creek,  is  occupied  by  the  knob  formation, 
the  lower  sections  usually  presenting  the  black  slate,  with  a  capping 
of  knob  freestone.  On  the  Licking  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Triplett 
creek,  and  near  the  crossing  of  the  Big  Sandy  railroad,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  opening  fine  quarries  of  fine  grained  knob  free- 
stone, without  much  stripping.  The  ledges  are  from  one  foot  eight  to 
two  feet  or  more,  and  appear  to  be  of  good  quality,  as  they  form  bold 
projecting  ledges  along  the  declivities  of  the  hills.  Near  the  junction 
of  the  fireestpne  and  underlying  shales  there  is  some  kidney  ore,  but 
not  in  as  large  quantities  as  in  Bath,  probably  because  the  ash-coloied 
shale,  which  usually  forms  the  matrix  of  this  ore^  is  not  as  well  devel- 
oped as  in  Rowan  county.  The  black  slate  extends  nearly  up  to  the 
freestone,  and  is  of  great  thickness — ^probably  over  one  hundred  feet — 
but  I  obtained  no  good  measurements  of  it  op  Triplett's  creek. 

Several  advantageous  places  present  themselves,  on  the  range  of 
hills  bordering  on  Triplett^s  cree^  for  opening  quarries  in  the  freestoae, 
as  well  as  on  the  Licking  river. 

Towards  the  heads  of  the  Christy's  bfaach  of  Triplett  creek  a 
bench  of  the  subH^arboniferous  limestone  shows  itself  near  Kirk's 
Horse  Mill,  about  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek;  and 
a  little  higher  up,  on  the  same  creek,  three  to  five  inches  of  coal  crop 
out,  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  a  thin  clay  parting  and  roof  of 
grey  shale.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  thick,  workable  beds  of  coal  in 
the  southern  part  of  this  county.  Near  the  confines  of  Garter,  there 
is  said  to  be  an  eighteen-inch  coal,  on  the  bead  of  Tygert's  creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Big  Spring;  and  one  about  the  same  thickness  on 
Caney  creek. 

The  high  hills  oo  the  co^fipes  of  this  county  and  Moigan,  are  com- 
posed of  the  shales  and  conglomerates,  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, with  considerable  suriace  indications  of  iron  ore,  bnt  father  of  a 
mlicious  character.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  sooie  good  ore  may 

17 
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be  found  in  the  ferruginous  shales  immediately  over  the  limestone,  but 
no  sections  were  exposed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion  in  regard  to  these  deposites  of  ore.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
ridges  and  hollows  there  is  some  very  fine  large  oak,  poplar,  and  some 
good  pine  near  the  high  summit  levels  of  the  country. 

BA'lH   COUNTY. 

Owingsville  stands  upon  high  table  land,  underlaid  by  the  yellow 
magnesian  limestone,  of  which  the  upper  beds  are  of  Devonian  date, 
the  lower  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  to  which  period  the  middle  marl  beds, 
with  intercalated  calcareous  rocks,  also  probably  belong.  The  encrini- 
tal  layers  beneath  this  are  of  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group  of  New 
York.  These  latter  beds  rise  high  into  the  hills  about  a  piile  east  of 
Owingsville,  and  the  space  between  them  and  the  beds  of  unequivocal 
Lower  Silurian  date  has  increased  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  approximate  section : 

100.    Encrinital  yellow  magnesian  limestone  belonging  to  the 'Clinton  gronp  of 

New  York. 
90.     Chert  beds. 
85.    Top  of  clay  shale. 

Chert  slope. 
75.    Ash-colored  clay  shale. 
60.    Ash-colored  clay  shale. 

35.    Flag  beds  of  magnesian  limestone^  interstratified  with  olaj  shale. 
25.     Clay  shales. 

Earthy  beds  of  magnesian  limestone. 
0.    Top  of  blue  limestone  seen. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  table  land  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
more  of  magnesian  limestone  and  clay  shales  are  superimposed,  on  the 
upper  member  of  the  above  section.  The  lowest  of  these  is  soft  red 
magnesian  limestone,  covered  by  greenish  clay  shale,  over  that  heavy 
bedded  magnesian  limestone,  running  up  into  flaggy  layers;  over  this 
^mother  clay  shale,  with  chert  masses  on  top.  It  was  in  this  latter 
where  a  Zaphrentes  was'  found^  Apparently  of  the  same  species  as  a 
large  one  found  on  the  ^Is  of  the  Ohio,  only  more  prominently 
crinkled. 

All  th«  stx^ams  around  this  table  land  cut  into  the  upper  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone. 


'»■• 
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The  rock  foundation  on  which  old  Slate  Furnace  is  built  is  of  this 
rocky  but  ihe  yellow  magnesian  limestone  has  been  employed  in  its 
construction.  The  ore  formerly  worked  at  this  furnace  is  associated 
with  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group,  and 
some  of  it  possesses  an  imperfect  oolitic  structure,  like  the  equivalent 
ore  found  in  Tennessee  and  elsewhere;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  more 
silicious  than  is  usually  found  at  this  geological  horizon.  From  the  sur- 
face indications  there  appears  to  be  abundance  of  it,  but  it  will,  no 
doubt,  make  a  rather  high,  close-textured  iron.  The  old  furnace,  where 
this  ore  was  formerly  worked,  went  out  of  blast  in  1838,  when  the 
lease  expired,  after  having  been  in  operation  forty-seven  years,  and  has 
not  been  in  blast  since. 

A  soil  was  collected  for  analysis  immediately  over  the  ferruginous 
deposites  of  the  Clinton  group  of  this  county,  the  growth  being  scrub 
oak  and  hickory. 

South  of  these  ferruginous  beds  there  is  a  tract  of  flat  clay,  oak, 
and  hickory  glades,  which,  from  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  soil,  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  farmers.  These 
glades  extend  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  road  from  the  old 
Slate  Furnace  to  the  Olympian  Springs,  beyond  which  is  the  base  of 
knobs,  with  their  usual  foundation  of  black  date,  in  which  rock  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  Olympian  Spring  issue. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  fine  Chalybeate  spring,  that  comes  out 
from  below  a  heavy  rugged  bench  of  magnesian  limestone,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  knob,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Olympian  Springs, 
and  no  dot^bt  runs  over  the  extension  of  the  ferruginous  deposit  here* 
tofore  spoken  of.  One  mile  beyond  is  a  strong  saline  water,  contain- 
ing large  quantities  of  Epsom  salts. 

To  the  east  of  the  Olympian  Springs,  on  Mud  Lick  creek,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  black  slate  was  traced  to  tiie  Sudduth  Springs. 

Some  little  appearance  of  knob  ore  was  observed  in  the  grey  shale 
over  the  black  slate  on  the  waters  of  Mud  Lick,  the  quantity  increas- 
ing gradually  to  the  south.  On  Salt  Lick  and  Clear  creek  there  are 
some  very  fine  beds  both  of  block  and  kidney  ore.  The  surface  indi- 
cations, through  this  part  of  Bath,  indicate  bodies  sufficient  to  supply 
a  furnace,  and  that  of  ore  which  will  make  a  good  soft  grey  iron. 

Further  south,  towards  the  heads  of  Clear  and  Stone  Quarry  creeks, 
after  rising  ohrer  the  argillaceous  freestones  covering  the  black  slate^ 
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about  two-thirds  of  the  height  above  the  stream,  a  bench  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone  can  be  traced,  running  through  the  hills.  Im- 
mediately on  this  reposes  a  very  universally  distributed  bed  of  iron 
ore,  in  conformable  stratification  with  the  limestone,  with  sometimes 
six  to  eight  inches  of  ochreous  earth  between  the  solid  ore  and  the 
surface  of  the  limestone  rock.  The  immediftte  matrix  of  the  ore  is 
^6y,  yellow,  and  pink  dlay.  When  the  ore  lies  immediately  an  the 
limestone^  as  it  sometimes  does,  without  the  intervention  of  these  earths 
and  clays,  it  is  then  not  unfrequently,  in  the  language  of  the  ore  dig- 
ger, "burnt  out,"  by  which  I  suppose  is  meant,  less  productive  in  its 
yield  of  iron.  By  an  infiltration,  perhaps,  of  part  of  the  iron  into 
the  pores  and  fissures  of  the  limestone,  and  a  partial  conversion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  into  carbonate  of  iron,  such  a  transposition  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  may  take  place. 

This  bed  of  ore  varies  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  nsing  some-* 
times  as  high  as  three  or  even  four  feet 

Fifteen  feet  above  the  ore  bed  is  the  lowest  bed  of  coal,  in  this  part 
of  the  eastern  coal  field,  which,  on  the  head  of  Clear  creek,  is  four 
feet,  with  a  clay  parting  of  one  foot,  which  reduces  the  thickness  of 
actual  coal  to  three  feet  The  upper  member  is  one  foot  ten  inches; 
the  lower  member  I  was  not  able  to  measure  myself,  firom  the  influx 
of  water  into  the  bank  where  the  coal  has  been  partially  opened.  It 
is  said,  by  those  who  have  dug  it,  to  be  twelve  to  fourteen  inches. 
This  coal  lies  about  twenty -five  feet  under  the  base  of  the  conglomer- 
ate that  crowns  the  hill6  on  the  southern  confines  of  Bath  county;  it  is 
here  located  within  six  mUes  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Leidngton  and 
Big  Sandy  railroad,  and  even  within  three  or  four  miles,  if  the  route 
should  be  preferred  south  of  Olympian  Springs,  which  would  then  pass 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Clear  creek  furnace. 

The  same  bed  of  coal  appears  in  the  southern  comer  of  Bath  ooun- 
ty,  on  the  watens  of  Indian  creek,  where  it  has  been  fairly  opened  by 
Morris  McCormick.  Here  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
measuring  the  coal.  It  is  two  feet  nine  inches  in  thickness,  and  lies 
fifteen  feet  above  thd  top  of  the  sub-oarbonifexous  limestone,  and  sev* 
enty  feet  under  the  base  of  the  conglomerate  or  mitistone  grit  The 
roof  is  a  dark-grey  shale,  with  some  imperfect  impressions  of  slender 
pointed  leaves,  probably  belonging  to  Lepidodendrons,  fifteen  inches  in 
fhicknedB,  over  whidhiit  i^d^  aad  y^6%idi  grey  Bbalw.    The  floor 


is  a  dark,  gritty,  indurated  diale,  or  silicions  fire-day.  The  quality  of 
the  coal  is  good.     It  has  not  yet  been  analyzed. 

Last  year  Dr.  Darby,  of  Lexington,  banded  a  specimen  of  cm  to 
Dr.  Peter,  which  proved,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a  considerable  per 
centage  of  copper.  This  ore  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  de- 
bris of  Clear  or  Stone  Quarry  creeks,  which  empty  into  Salt  Lick 
creek,  in  Bath  county,  and,  if  so,  must  have  been  washed  from  the 
head  of  these  streams.  When  in  Bath  county  I  inyestigated  the  source 
of  this  ore  as  closely  as  the  general  nature  of  the  examination  at  that 
time  instituted  would  permit,  and  am  led  to  the  belief  that  its  source 
is,  in  all  probability,  connected  with  the  beds  of  iron  ore  heretofore 
mentioned  as  accompanying  the  range  of  the  sub-carboniferous  lime* 
stone.  Some  of  the  ore  I  found  to  possess  a  peculiar  dark  appearance, 
as  if  it  might  contain  some  black  oxide  of  copper.  Some  of  these 
specimens  have  been  collected  for  chemical  analysis;  two  varieties  have 
already  been  examined,  without,  however,  discovering  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  copper. 

All  that  part  of  Bath  county  south  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
Flat  creek,  is  based  upon  the  blue  limestone,  and^  principally,  on  the 
argillaceous  lynx  beds.  One  mile  east  of  Sharpsburg,  over  these  beds, 
a  set  of  soils  were  collected  for  chemical  analysis,  firom  Geneial  Sud- 
duth's  fiirm,  where  the  soil  has  rather  a  puce  tint;  growth,  locust,  black 
walnut,  black  and  blue  ash,  wild  cherry,  and  some  white  oak;  under- 
growth of  cane.  This  soil  is  about  equally  productive  with  the  best  blue 
limestone  soils  for  com,  wheat,  and  oats;  though  it  does  not  produce 
quite  as  fine  crops  of  hemp  as  the  heavy  walnut  land,  in  the  south  and 
southwest  of  Sharpsburg.  Samples  of  the  best  hemp  soil  of  Bath 
county  were  collected  from  Mr.  Stevens'  farm,  in  the  south  west  part  of 
the  county. 

MONTGOHERT    OOUNTT. 

The  northeastern  part  of  this  county  is  derived  from  the  chsetetes, 
lynx,  and  ocddentalis  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  and  supports  a  growth 
cX  walnut,  sugar*tree,  ash,  oak,  and  hickory.  The  country  is  level, 
and  laid  off  in  extensive  stbdc  farms.  The  sub-soil  is  zed*  It  is  ex« 
celletit  land  for  almost  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  no  doubt  will  prove  to 
be  based  on  an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
in  tbe  red  uodeiM^yfl^  which,  fimn  thtiir  genenl  «p|Mimnoe  to  ihoae  of 
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Fayette  connty,  will  probably  give  by,  ohemical  analysis,  a  similar  re- 
sult 

Sets  of  soils  were  taken,  for  analysis,  from  Mr.  Apperson's  farm,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Sterling:  growth,  black  walnut,  sugar-tree,  shell- 
bark  hickory,  wild  cherry,  and  black  locust  The  nearest  underlying 
rock  is  the  bluish-grey  argillaceous  variety  of  the  lynx  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  formation.  The  beds  of  this  formation,  in  the  neigh-  « 
borhood  of  Mt.  Sterling,  are  generally  thin-bedded,  and  not  well  adapt- 
for  architectural  purposes,  particularly  since  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  argillaceous  matter  in  their  composition.  The  best  build- 
ingstone  of  this  vicinity  is  a  grey  sub-crystalline,  limestone,  that  lies 
low  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  beneath  the  more  aigUlaceous  beds  above. 

Two  miles  south  of  Mt  Sterling  the  red  under-clay  has  considenir 
ble  silicious  gravel  disseminated. 

The  boundary  between  the  blue  limestone  and  overlying  magnesian 
limestones,  at  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Clarke,  is  marked  by  the 
abrupt  dislocation  and  tilting  of  the  strata  previously  mentioned,  where 
the  rocks  dip  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  IP  to  13°.  At  the  com- 
menoement  of  this  strong  inclination  of  the  strata,  a  kind  of  dyke,  or 
wall  of  irregular  fractured  limestone,  intervenes.  North  of  this  the 
blue  lynx  beds  have  but  a  very  slight  dip  to  the  southeast 

Benches  of  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  occur  in  the  bank  of 
Lulbegrud  creek,  immediately  above  the  tilted  strata  of  blue  limestone, 
partaking  of  nearly  the  same  inclination  to  the  south.  Here  the  beds^ 
referable  to  the  Clinton  group,  are  only  visible  about  forty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  highest  beds  of  blue  limestone.  ,The  range  of 
the  knobs  to  the  south  is  in  view  of  this  place,  and  the  black  slate  is 
close  by  on  the  top  of  the  yellow  magnesian  limestona  This  is  near 
Levee. 

Three  miles  above  this  place  there  are  rolled  masses  of  Conglom- 
erate, mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  black  slate  and  knob  freestone. 

POWELL  OOUNIT. 

.  Red  river  has  cut  sections  into  the  black  slate,  along  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  from  above  the  forks  to  the  abrupt  bend  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Estill,  while  the  hills  are  capped  with  the  knob  freestone.  Near 
the  mouth  of  Wolf-pen  and  Chimney  the  Coal  Measures  com- 
mence, with  a  twenty-three  to  twenty-five-inoh  ooal  near  thinr  base. 
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The  same  bed  also  occurs  up  the  valley  of  Cow  creek.  This  bed  has 
supplied  coal  for  the  Red  River  FoTge  and  Rolling  Mill;  but  gfeat 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  running  it  down  in  boat^  since  it 
has  to  be  brought,  during  the  highest  freshets,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  liver,  and  the  cross  currents 
from  the  lateral  torrents  rushing  in  firom  the  tributaries,  many  boats 
are  wrecked  in  the  descent 

The  knob  freestone,  where  it  was  seen  in  the  hills  bordering  on  Red 
river,  is  thin-bedded  and  schistose.  The  ash-colored  shale  beneath  is 
in  great  force — ^about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  thick,  with  some  dis- 
seminated  carbonate  of  iron.  At  one  section  exposed  between  the 
Forge  and  Stanton  five  bands  of  ore  were  exposed  thus : 

Dark  shale; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  three  to  six  inches; 

Space  with  shale,  eighteen  inches; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  to  four  inches; 

Spaee  with  dark  shale,  eight  to  ten  feet; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  to  four  inches ; 

Space  with  dark  shale,  four  feet; 

Segregation  of  small  kidney  ore; 

Space  with  shale,  three  feet ; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  to  six  inches ; 

Space  with  dark  shale,  three  to  four  feet. 

Borings  have  been  made  through  the  ash-colored  and  black  shale,  and 
interposed  hard  band  of  sandstone,  and  a  brine  obtained  from  which^ 
for  sometime,  fifty  bushels  of  salt  were  made  in  a  week's  operation ; 
however,  the  water  was  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  this  supply 
but  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

On  Cow  creek,  which  empties  into  the  south  fork  of  Red  river,  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone  is  separated  into  two  members  by  an  interpos- 
ed grit  stone,  in  all  neariy  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  high 
range,  on  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Estill,  are  capped  with  the 
gritstones  and  shales  at  the  base  of  the  Goal  Measures. 

ESTILL  COUNTY. 

*   »    »  • 

On  the  headwaters  of  Miller  and  Cow  creek,  tribntaries-or  Kentucky 
river^  extensive  beds  of  iron  oire  overUe  the  sub-carboniferous  lune- 
stone,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  abeady  been  described  in  Bath  cous- 
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ty.  The  ore  is  partly  in  the  form  of  kidney  ore  and  partly  that  of 
block  ore ;  priocipaUy  carbonate,  but  mixed  more  or  less  with  limonite. 
The  old  Furnace,  on  the  head  of  Miller  creek,  is  supplied  with  ore  fix>m 
this  geological  hoiizon.  Here,  as  in  Powell  county,  the  sub-carboui- 
ferous  limestone  is  divided,  by  nearly  one  hundred  feet  of  sand- 
stone, into  two,  if  not  three,  members-**-the  upper,  grey ;  the  low- 
er, white.  The  underlying  knob  freestone  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  thin-bedded  and  schistose.  The  ash- 
colored  shale  below  is  about  the  same  thickness  as  in  Powell  county ; 
and  black  slate  about  one  hundred  feet  An  attempt  was  made,  near 
the  head  of  Hard  wick's  creek,  to  get  salt  water  by  borii^.  These  bor- 
ings were  carried  about  one  hundred  feet  through  the  black  slate,  the 
same  distance  through  the  underlying  magnesian  limestones,  and  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  blue  limestone.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  weak 
brine  was  obtained. 

The  ^^Cottage  Furnace,''  lately  erected  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Wheel- 
er, is  supplied  with  ore  from  the  high  land  lying  in  the  divide  between 
Cow  and  Miller's  creeks.  It  lies  over  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone, 
and  can  be  reached  in  many  places  by  about  ten  feet  of  stripping. 
The  average  thickness  is  from  nine  inches  to  one  foot,  and  it  lies  about 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  overlying  cliflb  of  sandstone,  at  the 
base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  which  cap  these  high  ranges  of  hills,  and 
sometimes  form  bold  escarpments^  one  of  which,  at  the  head  of  Hard- 
wick's  creek,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  ^^State-house"  Small 
quantities  of  kidney  ore  are  sometimes  found  over  the  lower  ledges  of 
sandstone. 

At  one  of  the  openings  into  the  ore,  over  the  limestone,  the  bed 
measured  one  foot  ten  inches,  with  three  wedge-shaped  streaks  of  clay 
intervening,  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  ore  to  about  one  foot  four 
inches.  At  the  California  ore  bank  the  ore  is  more  highly  oxidized, 
and  often  of  a  deep  reddish*brown.  The  sandstone  over  this  ore  bank 
is  a  very  white  quartzose  variety,  fit  for  making  glass. 

The  summits  of  the  ridges  are  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
black  Lingula  shale.  The  overlying  ash  colored  shale  contains  con- 
siderable beds  of  ore,  lying  some  four  hundred  feet  below  the  upper 
ore  banks,  over  the  limestone.  Samples  of  the  ores,  of  Estill,  Powell, 
aixd  Bath  have  been  collected,  but  time  has  not  yet  permitted  pf 
ibemical  analysis.    .  .... 
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The  following  aection  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  suooession 
and  approxiooate  thickness  of  the  geological  formations  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Estill: 

White,  yellow,  and  pebbly  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Goal  Meas<f 
nres,  ca[^ing  the  ridges; 

Shales  with  coal?  ten  to  fifteen  feet; 

Ferruginous  shale; 

Rough  ore; 

Shale; 

Lower  main  ore^  nine  inches  to  one  foot  four  inches; 

Upper  beds  of  white  and  buff  sub-carboniferous  limestone; 

Intercalated  sandstone; 

Limestone,  (grey  beds;) 

Intercalated  sandstone,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet; 

Lower  white  beds  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  ninety-five  feet ; 

Knob  fireestones,  two  hundred  feet; 

Ash  colored  shale  and  knob  ore,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ; 

Black  shale,  one  hundred  feet,  extending  beneath  the  drainage  of 
the  country. 

Frequent  indications  of  iron  ore  were  seen  in  the  horizon  of  the  ash 
colored  shale,  between  Hardwick*s  cieek  and  the  foige,  particularly 
about  three  miles  from  the  latter  place. 

Through  a  considerable  portion  of  Estill  county  there  is  an  earthy 
calcareous  rock,  under  the  black  shale,  that  probably  has  hydraulio 
properties;  its  position  is  seen  by  the  partial  section,  four  to  five  miles 
southeast  of  the  forge; 

Black  shale; 

Dark  (hydraulic?)  rock,  two  to  four  feet; 

Space  with  shale  and  clay,  five  feet; 

Upper  bed  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  two  to  three  feet; 

Gherty  bed  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  four  to  five  feet 

On  the  farm  of  Scarly  King,  six  miles  northeast  of  Irvine,  small 
quantities  of  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron  are  found  disseminated  in 
an  orange-yellow  magnesian  limestone,  either  of  the  age  of  the  Clin-^ 
ton  groupe,  or  in  rocks  of  the  same  composition  immediately  under  it 
It  is  found  in  a  hollow  where  there  seems  to  be  either  a  depression  pf 
the  strata,  or  it  is  in  the  line  of  i^n  imperfect  fissme. 

19 
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This  ore  is  too  sparingly  disseminated  in  the  jsurface  spedmens  to 
be  of  much  value.  Better  specimens  might,  probably,  be  obteined  by 
sinking  a  shaft;  but  the  amount  of  shaly  material,  compared  with  the 
polid  limestone  in  the  strata  which  would  be  passed  tiirough,  is  un&vor- 
able  for  the  formation  of  a  good  metallic  vein ;  nor  could  I  find  any 
eyidence  of  any  important  axis  of  disturbance  or  dislocation  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  or  the  debris  of  veinstones,  which  would  give  en- 
couragement or  justify  much  outlay  even  in  proving  the  ground.  A 
good  deal  of  the  same  rock  in  the  vicinity  has  light-greenish-grey  in- 
pmstations  and  disseminated  particles;  but  fix>m  a  partial  chemical  test 
of  one  specimen,  brought  to  this  laboratory,  it  seems  to  be  a  green 
^fp*thy  matter,  cont^ning  no  appreciable  quantity  of  copper,  and  even 
the  small  particles  of  bright  disseminated  yellow  sulphuret  appear  to 
be  mostiy  yellow  iron  pyrites,  at  least,  a  small  portion,  broken  from  a 
specimen  and  tested,  did  not  give  the  te-action  of  copper.  The  best 
specimens  were,  however,  sent  to  Dr.  Peter,  who  will  be  able,  next  sea- 
|3on,  if  the  survey  is  continued,  to  give  them  a  closer  examination. 

The  same  orange  colored  magnesian  limestone,  ^  at  King's,  is  seen 
fi  mile  from  Iryine,  dippinjg  about  two  degrees  to  the  southeast,  and 
the  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period  seem  to  be  not  far  ofiT,  as  some 
imperfect  fossil^  referable  to  that  date  were  picked  out  of  loose  pieces 
of  chert ;  but  no  rock  of  this  age,  was  observed  in  place,  even  in  the 
deep  cut  of  the  Kentucky  river  at  Irvine.  Here  the  following  strata 
were  observed,  between  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river  and  the  top 
of  Rock  House  knob,  capped  with  subrcarboniferous  limestone ; 

048.    Tpp  of  Rock  House  knob.  78  feet  in  thickness. 

^76-    Foot  of  do.,  and  top  of  Knob  ]?re^stone ;  414  f^^  |n  tfaick|ieBs»  with  per- 

haps  some  intercalated  shales. 
}76.    Fpot  of  Knob  Freestone  and  junctiqii  qf  s)iale ;  67  feet  thick,  liinestpfie 

}00.  (Hydranlicrock?) 

90.  Top  encrinital  mafaesian  limestone. 

88.  ][iimeBtone  shale. . 

87.  Top  of  yellow  magneria  limestone. 

8t.  Base  pf  do. 

87.  Dark  green  shales,  with  thin  band  of  carbonate  "of  iron. 

its.  Grey  shale,  with  three  streaks  of  carbonate  pf  iron, 

p.  |j0if  water  Kentac)^  rirer. 


enmukL  Bira»e  of  coolooioal  bobvbt^ 
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The  Btmta  dip  down  Btream  to  the  nwthweBti  which  bring  the  mag* 
nedan  limestone,  at  90  feet  in  the  above  section,  down  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  water,  above  the  mouth  of  White  Oak  cieek^  wheie  it  will 
afifoid  some  exCelient  building  material,  very  conveniently  situated  for 
shipment  on  the  Kentucky  river. 

The  rocks  situated  between  the  magnesian  limestones  and  the  black 
slate,  splitting  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  may,  probably,  afford  hydnwlic 
cement  at  sevei^  places  near  the  Kentucky,  river^  both  above  and  below 
White  Oak  creek. 

A  soil  was  collected  from  the  immediate  debris  of  the  black  slate, 
where,  in  fact,  the  com  was  actually  growing  in  the  interstices  between 
fragments  of  this  rock,  and  looking  very  promising  in  July,  1857. 

Crooked  creek  flows  chiefly  on  the  black  shale,  with  cherty  magne- 
sian limestone  in  the  low  situations.  Drowning  creek,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Estill  and  Madison  counties,  near  the  foot  of  ^*  Dug  Hill,''  has 
cut  into  the  magnesian  limestones.  The  Dug  Hill  is  mostiy  black 
slate,  over  which  there  is  a  sandy  debris,  apparentiy  derived  from  the 
grit-stones  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  which  supports  a  growth 
of  pine  and  oak,  forming  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  disappeaian,ce  here  of  the  mass  of  knob 
sandstone,  which  is  about  400  feet  in  thickness  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kentucky  river.  This  kind  of  country  extends  north  neariy  as 
fir  as  the  mouth  of  Drowning  creek,  gettbg  wider  and  lower  in  its 
northern  extension. 

It  appears  as  if  poweriul  currents  must,  at  one  period,  have  swept 
through  this  portion  of  Estill ;  carried  away  many  hundred  feet  of 
strata,  and  brought  down  debris  from  the  coal  measures^  the  outiiers  of 
which  extend  to  the  waters  of  Buck  creek,  Station  Gamp,  and  Rock  Lick, 
in  the  southern  confines  of  the  county.  This  current  probably  can^e 
through  the  gap  in  the  mountains,  where  the  waters  of  Drowning,  Lo- 
cust, and  Red  Lick  interiock,  which  is  the  only  low  pass  in  this  part 
of  Estill,  from  the  southern  into  the  northern  8ettiement& 

At  Knob  lack  the  summits  are  capped  with  sub-caifoonifiarous  lime- 
stone, while  the  creeks,  at  the  base,  flow  over  black  slate.  The  ore 
found  in  this  vicinity,  consists  merely  of  spherical  segregations  in  the 
black  slate,  chiefly  composed  of  carbonate  of  Ume  and  sulphuret  of 
iron,  with,  perhaps,  small  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  sine,  and  possi- 
Uy  a  littie  lead ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  latter,  even  at  the  lo« 
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cality  where  it  was  said  to  have  been  found.  But,  even  if  some  lead 
ore  has  been  founds  the  mode  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  rock  in  which 
the  segregations  are  imbedded,  show  that  no  body  of  ore  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  position.  If  there  are  any  veins  of  lead  ore  in  the 
Knob  lick  country,  they  will  not  be  found  in  the  black  slate,  but  rath* 
er  in  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone ;  as  yet,  however,  the  only  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  even  in  that  latter  formatioOy  are  merely  small 
pieces  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  occasionally  picked  up,  which  ia  other  por- 
tions  of  the  slata,  is  sometimes  the  vein  stone,  associated  with  galena; 
but  fluor-spar  is  its  more  frequent  associate,  in  the  sub-carboniferous 
limestone ;  therefore,  the  presence  of  this  mineral  would  be  a  more  fa- 
vorable symptom  than  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 

A  line  of  disturbance  runs  through  the  Knob  lick  country,  shown 
by  the  sudden  reversal  of  dip,  not  far  from  Leroy  Tudor'a  The' sec- 
tions along  Red  Lick,  exhibit  the  black  slate,  overlaid  by  the  ash-col- 
ored shale,  as  far  up  as  Andrew  Garrett's,  which  is  as  high  as  it  has 
yet  been  personally  explored  by  me  up  to  this  time. 

In  the  hills  forming  the  divide,  between  Red  Lick  and  Rock  Lick, 
a  bed  of  coal,  said  to  be  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  occurs  above 
the  sub-carboniferous  limestones,  fVom  which  some  coal  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  blacksmiths.  A  part  of  this  coal,  on  Red 
Lick,  has  a  cannel  structuie.  On  the  War  fork  a  thin  coal  of  eight 
inches  lies  close  to  the  limestone.  These,  and  a  bed  of  coal  on  the 
waters  of  Buck  creek,  are  the  most  northern  outliers  of  the  Goal  Meas- 
ures of  Estill.  It  is  probable  that  more  or  less  iron  ore  will  be  found 
oVer  the  sub  carboniferous  limestone,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
county ;  but  this  is  still  an  unexplored  region. 

Small  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  zinc  occur  in  the  rocks  of  Station 
Camp  creek. 

Ponderous  masses  of  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  underlie  the 
knob  shales,  forming  a  bench  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  near  William 
Moore's,  which  will  afford  some  excellent  building  material. 

Considerable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  iron  are  disseminated  in  the 
ash  colored  clay  shale  of  Station  Camp  creek.  All  the  highest  knobs 
along  Station  Camp  creek  have  a  capping  of  limestone. 

Borings  for  salt  have  been  made  on  Miller's  creek,  a  few  miles  above 
its  months  and  aome  salt  water  obtained;  with^  I  believe^  tbe  same 
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or  similar  results  as  those  to  the  attempts  m^e  on  Red  river,  near  its 
forks,  in  Powell  county,  already  meatioued. 

Throughout  Estill  county  the  knob  freestone  is  characterized  by  the 
so-called  Curtain  fucoid,  (Fucoidet  vdlum,)  which  occurs  in  the  Wa- 
Terly  sandstone  of  Ohio,  and  the  Ithaca  group  of  New  York.* 

UADISOn  COUKTT. 

Ute  *'red-bud  lands**  of  this  county  are  based  upon  the  yellow  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  or  the  slopes  immediately  nuder  it 

Debris  of  the  Coal  Measures— of  sandstones  resting  on  the  black 
state — such  as  has  been  mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  "Dug  Hill,"  in 
Estill  county,  extends  a  short  distance  into  Madison  county,  between 
Drowning  and  Muddy  creek,  with  yellow  pine  growing  on  it 

Two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  IrTioe  and  Richmond  turnpike,  a  range 
of  knobs  extend  several  miles  farther  north,  down  the  Muddy  cr(?ek 
valley.  The  turnpike  is  metaled,  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  Kentucky  river  and  Muddy  creek,  with  a  black  limestone 
shale,  underlying  the  black  slate  which,  when  not  too  aipllaceous, 
makes  a  good  dry  solid  road,  and  is  a  cheap  material,  since  it  is  easily 
obtuued  close  to  the  road,  mid  breaks  with  facility  under  the  hiimmer. 
Iiocally  the  same  geological  horizon,  in  some  parts  of  this  disLiict  of 
Madison  county,  will  afford  hydraulic  cement  rock. 

Characteristic  specimens  of  the  red-bud  lauds  of  Madison  were  col- 
lected for  chemical  analysis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Elliston.  It  \t  a  fertile 
soil,  espedally  adapted  for  com  and  tobacco,  and  gives  a  yield  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  New  ground  will  yield 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  sooner  exhausted  than  the  blue  lime- 
stone soil,  and  suffers  more  &om  dry  weather.  The  growtli,  be.'^ides 
Ted>bad,  is  white  oak,  walnut,  cherry,  and  some  ash  and  aagar-tree. 
The  original  undergrowth  was  oane  and  elder  boshes. 

There  is  a  oonaideraUe  ttact  of  fhit,  slashy,  crawfish  land,  between 
Elliston  and  Richmond,  based  on  the  ash  colored  shale  or  black  slate. 
This  land  is  much  disposed  to  grow  up  in  briars.  The  principal  growth 
is  white  oak.  By  a  {m>per  system  of  dimnage  this  land  can  be  great- 
ly improved,  and,  when  subdued,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  found  to  be 
durable  soil,  well  ad^>ted  for  grass  and  certain  kinds  of  small  grain. 

•  8m  LwdMt  VwuaB'i  Sipatt  oa  the  U  IHMrlot  vf  V.  T.,  piga  171. 
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About  two  miles  east  of  Richmond  tiiere  is  a  very  abrupt  ohange  in 
the  soil  from  this  white  oak  land,  to  a  belt  of  rich  walnut  and  locust 
land,  that  circumscribes  it  on  the  west  and  south,  resting  on  the  out- 
crop of  the  yellow  miagnesian  limestone,  with  the  intervention  of  a  fer- 
ruginous under-clay,  full  of  gmvel  iron  ore. 

Richmond  stands  on  the  thinly  stratified  upper  beds  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone, of  greenish  and  bluish'^grey  tints,  earthy  in  their  structure,  and 
affording,  by  decomposition,  a  rich  productive  soil.  One  of  the  beds  is 
rich  in  fossil  shells,  belonging  so  the  speOies  L.  planumbona.  The  soil 
produced  firom  this  bed,  known  familiariy  under  the  name  of  ^'cockle 
bed,"  supports  a  growth  of  red  oak,  and  is  quick,  lively,  productive 
land. 

In  the  west  and  northwest  part  of  the  County  a  very  extensive  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  fattening  hogs  on  clover,  rye,  and  com,  especially 
in  the  broken  lands  bordering  on  Silver  creek.  I  have  not  yet  exam- 
ined this  part  of  the  county,  and  cannot,  at  present,  say  what  particu- 
lar members  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  prevail  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

The  Coal  Measures  in  this  county  are  confined  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  high  range  known  as  the  ^'Big  HiU,"  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  county,  where  Rock  Lick  and  Roundstone  cTeeks  take  their  rise. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Long's  branch  flows  nearly  along  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the 
Silurian  rocks,  and  in  the  valley  of  this  creek  is  located  the 
tongue  of  land  which  forms  the  entering  wedge  which  parts  and 
deflects  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  strata,  whence  the  two  distinct  ran- 
ges of  these  strata  diveige  to  the  east  and  west,  in  directions  hitherto- 
fore  described.  From  the  northwestern  base  of  this  wedge  a  fine  body 
of  arable  land  stretches  out,  in  an  eastern  direction,  by  the  Crab  Or- 
chard and  Stanford  road,  towards  the  confines  of  Garrard  county,  bas- 
ed on  the  yellow  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian? periods,  with  here  and  there  an  admixture  of  black  slate  soil, 
where  the  spurs  of  the  ridges  project  and  overiap  that  formation.  Lo- 
gan's creek  has,  however,  cut  down  through  the  variegated  magnesian 
limestone  of  the  Upper  Silurian  period  into  the  upper  beds  of  Lower 
Silurian  date,  exposing  to  view  tiie  chsetetes  and  lynx  members  of  that 
formation,  near  the  base  of  the  section. 
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At  the  old  Logan  Station  the  lower  rocks  exposed  are  the  cherty 
beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  referabley  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  Clin* 
ton  group,  overiaid  by  the  variegated  earthy  limestone,  some  of  which 
may  possess  hydraulic  properties.  Some  fragments  of  black  shale  are 
seen  here  on  the  surface;  and  half  a  mile  on  the  Liberty  road,  near 
ArsoflTs  spring,  it  is  in  place.  Heavy  masses  of  the  brown  and  buff 
magnesian  limestone  appear  here  suddenly  thrust  up  on  the  south,  to 
a  higher  level  than  the  black  slate  on  the  north. 

The  whole  bed  of  Flat  Lick  is  of  the  black  slate,  with  low  ledges  of 
the  same  on  its  banks,  over  which  is  the  ash-colored  shale,  with  large 
quantities  of  disseminated  carbonate  of  iron.  To  the  southwest,  at  the 
head  of  the  Lick,  the  black  bituminous  shale  seems  to  have  been  on 
fire,  and  half  roasted  the  ore  above  into  a  dark-red  oxide,  ready  pre« 
pared  for  the  fumaee. 

Flat  Lick  itself  is  an  extensive  depression  of  many  acres,  in  part 
trodden  down,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  eaten  out  by  the  herds  of 
wild  animals  that  formerly  made  it  a  place  of  general  resort,  either  for 
t^e  purpose  of  licking  the  saline  efflorescence,  or  sipping  at  mineral 
waters  that  formerly  oozed  out  from  the  interstices  of  the  shale. 
There  are  four  or  five  distinct  bands  of  carbonate  of  iron  here,  inter- 
stmtified  in  the  shale  in  a  vertical  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  which  will 
average  six  inches  in  thickness.  This  locality,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Flat  Lick  creek,  would  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  iron  master,  as 
the  ore  has  been  shown,  by  chemical  analysis,**  to  contain  30.77  per 
cent  of  iron,  and  to  be  of  such  a  composition,  as  to  require  but  littie 
addition  of  limestone  to  flux  it,  while  it  only  contains  0.21  of  Sulphur; 
tons  of  this  ore  are  lying  strewed  on  the  surface,  left  by  the  disinte* 
gration  of  the  enclosing  shale,  which  is  of  the  very  same  date  as  that 
which,  in  Bullitt  and  Nelson,  have  yielded  such  abundance  of  ore  suit- 
able for  the  manufiu^ture  of  the  toughest  and  softest  iron.  In  Lincoln 
county  it  could  be  stripped  with  less  expense  than  in  these  counties. 
Fifteen  quantitative  chemical  analyses  of  saline  mineral  waters,  firom 
Lincoln  county,  will  be  found  by  reference  to  pages  235-242,  indu- 
sive^  of  the  preceding  volume  of  this  report 

At  Tumersville  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date  are  exposed;  and  in 
the  hill,  one  mile  southwest  of  this  plaoe,  the  upper  beds  of  the  blue 

»S«e  ptgf  943  pf  Tolome  9,  of  ihii 
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limestone  may  be  observed,  extending  half-way  up  the  hill,  overiaid  by 
a  thin-bedded  earthy  calcareous  rock.  These,  with  the  cherty  and 
geodiferous  beds,  prevail  for  one  and  a  half  miles  on  the  Liberty  road; 
the  black  slate  reappears  near  the  Casey  line. 

BOYLE  COUNTY. 

The  stratification  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  will  be  seen,  by 
consulting  the  section  already  given  on  Dick's  river,  under  the  head  of 
Garrard  county. 

Danville  is  located  on  the  upper  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The 
soil  over  this  formation,  which  was  taken  for  chemical  analysis,  was 
collected  from  Thomas  Reid's  larm.  The  nearest  underlying  rock  is 
the  modesta  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The  growth  is  sugar-tree, 
hickory,  ash,  and  some  walnut  The  sub-soU  is  a  dark-brownish-red 
clay,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  show  a  large  proportion  of  mineral 
fertiliz^^  in  its  composition,  as  does  also  the  soil^  which  partakes  of  the 
same  appearance. 

The  surface  exposure  of  the  magneaan  limestones  which  intervene 
between  the  blue  limestone  and  black  slate,  is  very  much  contracted 
in  Boyle  county.  Their  place  seems  to  be  occupied  almost  entirely  by 
a  geodiferous  marly  shale,  which  flanks  the  base  of  the  knobs  ranging 
along  the  southern  borders  of  the  county;  on  this,  a  few  feet  of  mot- 
tled geodiferous  (magnesian?)  limestone  reposes. 

Near  the  base  of  the  Pine  Knob,  at  Wm.  Caldwell's,  the  lynx  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  lie  within  ten  to  fifteen  yards  of  the  edge  of 
the  black  slate.  There  is  evidently  an  abrupt  fault  and  dislocation, 
running  along  the  northern  base  of  this  range  of  knobs,  for  the  s^ta 
at  the  above  locality  were  observed  to  dip  7^,  a  little  east  of  south, 
while- only  two  or  three  feet  of  hydraulic  looking  limestone,  and  about 
five  feet  of  magnesian  limestone,  can  be  seen  between  the  lynx  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  and  the  black  slate,  whereas,  in  this  space,  we 
usually  have,  in  counties  not  far  distant,  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  intervening  rocks,  occupying  a  belt  of  country  several 
miles  wide. 

The  Knol>  Lick^  on  tiie  southern  edge  of  this  county,  is  almost  a 
counterpart  of  the  Flat  lick,  previously  described  under  the  head  of 
Lincoln  county,  except  that  it  is  not  as  much  denuded,  so  that  the  ash 
colored  shale  is  only  gullied  down  to  the  black  slate,  which  shows  it- 
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Belf  at  the  base  of  a  labyrinth  of  bald  knobs,  some  of  whi6h  rise  with 
a  very  abrupt  slope  to  the  height  of  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet. 

Considerable  carbonate  of  iron  is  also  disseminated  here  in  the  ash 
colored  shale,  at  forty  and  ninety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  black 
slate,  but  not  in  as  great  abundance  as  in  Lincoln  county. 

From  the  Pine  Knob,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  surrounding  level  country,  there  is  a  commanding  and  very 
extensive  view.  As  the  deep  cuts  of  the  streams  are,  from  this  eleva- 
ted position,  imperceptible,  the  whole  district  to  the  north  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range  of 
knobs,  which  sends  out  spurs  three  or  four  miles'to  the  northwest. 

The  lower  one  hundred  feet  of  the  Pine  Knob  is,  probably,  compos- 
ed of  the  ash  colored  shale,  resting  on  black  slate,  though  these  are  al* 
most  entirely  hidden  from  view  by  vegetation,  the  upper  part  consists 
of  the  Soft  freestone,  which  is  here  almost  a  mudstone.  The  whole 
hill  has  weathered  into  a  sharp  conical  form — ^the  surface  on  the  top 
being  hardly  sixteen  paces  across. 

From  the  deep  cuts  of  Dick's  river  to  the  summit  of  this  knob,  the 
sections  of  Boyle  have  laid  bare  rom  two  hundred  feet  down  in  the 
Kentucky  river  toiarble  to  the  middle  of  the  sub-carboniferous  sand- 
stone, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian 
date,  which  appear  to  he  concealed  from  view  in  the  step  of  the  above 
mentioned  fault 

In  the  neighborhood  of  B.  Wright's  the  knobs  afford  some  tolera- 
able  building  material,  which  has  been  wrought  into  gravestones  and 
monuments;  associated  with  this  rock,  in  the  same  neighborhood^ 
there  are  two  or  three  feet  of  grey  limestone,  and  a  close  textured  si- 
iicious  rock,  almost  fine  enough  for  whetstones. 

At  Perry  ville,  in  the  west  p^rt  of  the  county,  the  heads  of  Chap- 
lin creek  have  cut  down,  first  through  a  concretionary  bed,  ^.nd  then 
a  dark  obscurely  crystalline  grey  limestone,  reposing  almost  immedi- 
ately on  the  Kentucky  river  marble. 

The  Rochester  Springs,  of  which  the  proximate  analysis  is  given  in 

the  chapter  on  mineral  waters,  Issues  from  beds  of  the  blue  limestone, 

lying  near  the  junction  of  this  formation  with  the  Kentucky  river 

marble.    The  same  strata  form  the  surface  rock  in  the  western  part  of 

Boyle  county.    The  lower  layers,  in  the  bed  of  some  parts  of  Chap- 

10 
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Uq  creek,  are  remarkable  for  their  dark  color,  being  nearly  of  as  deep 
shades  as  some  of  the  Trenton  and  Black  river  limestone  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

OASEV,  RUSSELL,  CUMBERLAND,  AND  MONROE  COUNTIES. 

The  geological  characters  of  these  counties  have  t^ese  features  in 
common:  that  the  deepest  cats  of  the  streams  have  exposed  the  upper 
members  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  while  the  hillsides  present 
sections  of  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  rocks,  reposing  on  the  black 
slate.  The  area  of  the  blue  limestone  is  quite  limited,  the  diversity 
of  soil  great,  and  the  surface,  for  the  most  part,  broken,  or  rather  scoop- 
ed out  into  abrupt  slopes  along  the  courses  of  the  streams. 

In  these  counties  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  strata  have  assumed  a 
more  calcareous  charact^,  presenting,  usually,  limestone  shale  in  the 
place  of  the  ash  colored  shale  and  lower  bed  of  fine  grained  freestone, 
while  the  black  slate  seldom  exceeds  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  the  strata 
intervening  between  the  black  slate  and  blue  limestone  are  but  little 
thicker. 

« 

CASEY  COUNTY. 

The  highest  points  of  land  in  this  county  lie  towards  its  south- 
eastern confines,  adjoining  Pulaski  county,  at  the  heads  of  the 
branches  which  are  the  sources  of  Bed  river.  The  black  slate,  at 
the  base  of  their  knobs,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  it, 
is  forty  feet  "in  thickness:  i.  e.  near  the  Liberty  road,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Burton  McKinney*s.  Here  it  is  overlaid  by  shales  and 
earthy  schistose  sandstones.  Near  the  line  between  Casey  and  Lin- 
coln counties,  some  measurements  were  obtained,  on  the  hydraulic, 
mottled  and  variegated  magnesian  limestones,  under  the  black  slate, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  there  about  thirty  feet,  resting  upon  thirty  feet 
of  rocks,  also  apparently  somewhat  magnesian,  but  which,  probably,  be- 
long to  the  Lower  Silurian  period;  these,  in  the  lower  cuts;- are  asso- 
ciated  with  soil  reddish-grey  and  ash  colored  marly  days.  In  a  creek, 
just  below,  the  rocks  are  much  disturbed ;  the  earthy  limestones  were 
seen  dipping  ^t  an  angle  of  20°  nearly  west,  while  the  adjacent  blue 
limestone  had  a  nearly  reversed  dip. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  Liberty  the  rocks,  at  the  junction  of 
the  blue  limestone,  are  full  of  Famsites  iasaUica. 
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Twenty-five  feet  of  black  slate  is  exposed  above  the  waters  of  Green 
river,  at  Liberty,  overlaid  by  grey  and  greenish  shale.     At  thir* 

« 

ty-five  feet  above  the  river,  on  a  level  with  the  town,  thiere  are  loose 
slabs  of  encrinital  limestones.  This  limestone  was  fonnd  in  place,  in- 
terstratified  with  the  green  shale,  in  the  lower  section  of  a  knob,  south- 
west of  Liberty. 

Borings  for  salt  have  been  made  in  the  Green  river  valley,  not  fiir 
from  Liberty,  and  some  salt  water  obtained  at  sixty^two  and  sev- 
enty-eight feet;  the  strongest  being  at  seventy-eight  feet,  from  which 
some  salt  was  made,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  profitable. 

The  knobs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liberty  are  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Their  summits  are  strewed  with  suln^arboniferous 
chert,  while  sixty  feet  of  the  base  is  mostly  &sh-colored  shale  and  ar< 
gillaceous  fireestone.  The  encrinital  limestone  lies  about  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  above  their  base.  This  limestone  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  as  the  country  around  Liberty  has 
been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  limestone,  and  if  not  pure 
enough  for  building  purposes  wouldj  at  least,  be  valuable  for  improv- 
ing the  adjacent  sfindy  and  clay  lands. 

In  the  south  western  part  of  the  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben. 
Austin^  is  &  labyrinth  of  short  steep  hills,  composed  mostly  of  black 
slate  and  suh>carboniferous  chert  The  black  slate  here  measures  for- 
ty feet  in  thickness,  and  is  underlaid  by  an  encrinital  limestone,  with 
chert  s^regations. 

The  stiff,  spouty,  clay  lands  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  would 

be  very  much  improved  by  draining  and  liming.     Lime  can  be  ob^ 

.  tained  much  more  coveniently  than  has  been  supposed,  either  from  the 

calcareous  rocks  under  the  black  slate  or  in  the  knobs  above  the  black 

slate. 

Goose  Creek  Knob  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  Green  river 
at  the  mouth  of  Goose  creek.  Little  Goose  Czeek  Knob  is  about  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  by  cistern  burometer,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  by  syphon  barometer.  There  are  several  chert  beds  near 
the  top  as  presented  in  the  following  section: 

Section  of  1Mb  Choie  Crith  MiU,  near  Ben.  AuetinU,  dip  ab&ui  !«  eoM. 
244.    Brown  mudstone  and  chert  in  loose  blocks,  20  to  26  feet 
220.    Do.»  25  feet. 
150.    Two  ohert  beds,  eaoh  uz  incheB  thUdc. 
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Brown  mudstone,  1  foot. 

149.  Brown  mudstone  and  chert  bed,  1  foot  6  inches. 

148.  Brown  ochrey  mudstone,  1  foot. 

146.  Chert  bed,  1  foot. 

144.  Mudstone. 

130.  Bottom  of  chert  bed,  3  feet 

128.  Chert  bed,  8  inches. 

126.  Chert  bed,  2  feet. 

123.  Chert  bed,  1  foot. 

120.  Chert  bed,  6  inches. 

Space  with  schistose  argillaceous  sandstone  and  grej  and  green  shales. 

45.  Black  slate. 

5.  Limestone  with  chert  nodules  of  Deronian  date  containing  S.  curutiene». 

0.  Level  of  Goose  creek  at  Ben.  Austin's. 

RUSSELL  COUNTY. 

After  ascending  Little  Goose  Greek  Hill  an  extensire  table  land 
commences,  near  the  edge  of  this  county,  and  extends  in  a  southwest 
direction  to  Jamestown.  In  a  north  direction  this  table  land  spreads 
out  from  the  heads  of  Goose  creek,  in  Casey  county,  to  the  heads  of 
Wolf  creek;  on  the  southwest  from  the  descent  of  Crider's  Hill  to 
Butler's  creek ;  on  the  west  to  the  heads  of  Russel  creek ;  on  the 
north  to  the  breaks  of  Green  river  and  the  head  of  the  Sulphur  fork. 
Fully  two  thirds  of  the  soil  of  this  table  land  is  of  a  light  silicious 
character ;  the  other  third  is  based  on  a  red  clay.  This  high  land  has 
been  protjected  from  the  degrading  action  which  most  of  the  surround- 
ing region  has  suffered,  by  two  lithological  peculiarities  which  the 
Bub-carboniferous  rocks  underlying  this  plateau  possess,  in  Russell 
county,  viz :  the  hard  beds  of  chert,  inteistratified  in  the  upper  part  of 
these  hills,  and  the  limestone  shales,  over  the  black  slate,  which  take 
the  place  of  the  ash-colored  shale;  both  materials  being  harder  and 
less  liable  to  disintegration  than  the  strata  which  usually  replace  them. 

This  table  land,  from  the  water-shed  between  Green  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  is  elevated  one  thousand  and  seventy  feet  above  tide  water,  and 
about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  Cumberland  river,  where  it  intersects 
the  state  line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  about  six  hun* 
dred  and  eighteen  feet  above  Green  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Littie  Bar«^ 
ren  river,  and  about  fiiFe  htHHbed  and  seventy  above  Green  riv^r  at 
Gieeneburg. 
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Descending  from  this  table  land  to  Croons  creek,  on  the  Greelsboro' 
road,  tf  section  of  thirty-five  feet  of  grey,  tbin^bedded,  geodiferons,  snb- 
carboniferous  limestone  is  exposed.  The  upper  layers  schistose,  and 
most  of  it  earthy  and  dark  colored.  Two  miles  further  on  this  road 
a  good  section  is  exposed,  on  Grider's  Hill,  descending  a  stream  of  the 
same  name. 

Section  on    Crider*s  Hill. 
170.     Hard  reddisli-grej  limestone,  6  feet. 
165.     Top  of  dark-grey  shaly  limestone,  15  feet  5  inches. 
150."  Do.  reddish-grey  with  some  shale,  8  feet. 

Orej  shale,  2  feet. 
140.    Top  of  baflf,  earthy,  hard  (hydraulic)  limestone,  8  feet. 
132.     Top  of  grey  shaly  rock,  7  feet. 
125.     Top  of  buff  geodiferous  limestonei  6  feet  6  inches. 
120.     Top  of  dark-grey  shale,  21  feet. 
99.     Top  of  black  slate,  39  feet. 
59.     Solid  bed  of  buff  earthy  limestoiie,  1  foot. 
50.     Earthy  fragmentary  thin  calcareous  rock,  2  feet. 
48.     Oreen  (hydraulic?)  limestone,  3  feet. 
45.     Buff  shaly  limestone,  (top  of.) 

36.     Bed  of  variegated  hydraulic  limestone,  1  foot  4  inches. 
25.     Bottom  of  brownish -grey  shale  rock,  11  feet. 
Concretionary  limestone  with  calcareous  spar. 
0.     Blue  limestone  in  bed  of  Butler's  fork  of  Crider's  creek. 

The  cliffs  on  the  Cumberland  riyer  are  composed  nearly  of  the  same 
material  as  the  abore  section,  with  some  seventy  to  eighty  feet  of  blue 
limestone  in  addition,  beneath  the  zero  of  that  section. 

The  arch  Ihrough  the  ^^  Rock  House,"  which  affords  a  direct  pas- 
sage for  Miller's  creek  to  empty  into  the  Cumberland  riyer,  is  excava* 
ted  in  the  blue  limestone.  This  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  land- 
scape on  the  edge  of  Russell  and  Cumberland  counties.  The  loof  of 
this  arch  is  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  Miller's  creek..  About  one 
hundred  feet  of  blue  limestone  aoe  exposed  oa  the  Cumberla&d  nver^ 
near  the  Rock  House,  and  forty  t6  fiffy  bet  above  is  the  bottom  ci 
the  black  shale. 

In  the  range  of  the  red  clay  land,  some  ore  has  been  found,  on  tha 
table  land  near  the  road  leading  from  Creelsboro'  to  Jamestown,  which 
was  worked  at  a  furnace  that  was  in  operatioa  some  twenty-five  yeam. 
since,  but  with  what  success  I  am  not  iofomed.  The  ore  is  probably 
associated  with  the  chert  overlying  the  upper  beds  oi  shaly  limestone. 
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Half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Caney  fork  of  Wolf  creek,  bor> 
ings  have  been  made  for  salt  water,  q.n<l  a  weak  brine  obtained. 

COMBERLiND  COUNTY. 

At  Burksville  the  lower  strata  are  mostly  concealed  in  the  extensive 
bottom  lands  adjoining  the  Cumberland  river ;  but  the  black  slate  i^ 
seen  in  the  adjacent  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  164  feet,  as  exhibited  in 
the  following  section : 

320.  Top  of  ridge  north  of  Burksville. 

270.  Grey  shalj  limestone. 

265.  Do. 

240.  Grey  shale,  associated  with  beds  of  enorinital  limestone. 

190.  Top  of  thick  bed  of  limestode. 

Grey  shale  and  encrinital  limestone. 

1 . 5.  Top  of  black  slate  26  feet  thick. 

169.  Bottom  of  do. 

Hydraulic  and  earthy  limestone. 
0.    Blue  limestone,  low  water  of  the  Cumberland  river. 

Though  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  blue  limestone  was  not  well 
seen  here,  there  appears  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  of  its  upper  part 
exposed  at  other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river,  in  this 
county. 

On  Orocus,  the  blue  limestone  dips  2°  to  the  northeast ;  a  short  dis- 
tance up  Puncheon  Camp,  the  slate  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  1^  in  a 
course  south  20^  west,  while  not  &r  off,  on  the  creek,  it  dips  with 
about  the  same  angle,  in  a  course  north  10°  to  20°  east.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  dip  is  very  irregular. 

Commencing  on  the  top  of  Puncheon  Camp  hill,  the  following  sec- 
tion was  obtained,  down  to  the  black  slate : 

260.  Summit  level. 

250.  Buff,  compact  limestone  one  foot. 

Dark  grey  shaly  limestone. 

200.  Encrinital  limestone,  alternating  with  calcareous  shale. 

190.  Top  of  dark  grey  calcareous  shale. 

176.  Top  of  bufif  encrinital  limestone. 

170.  Top  of  compact  red  grey  limestone  1  foot  6  inches. 

160.    Top  of  bed  of  geodiferous  limestone,  two  beds  each  one  foot  thick. 

Dark  grey  shale. 
12d.    Bed  of  compact  grey  limestone  intercalated  in  the  dark  grey  shale* 
100.    V  ery  daik  grey  shaly  limestone. 

98.    Dark  do. 

75.    Dark  grey  shaly  limestoiie. 


\ 
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Calcareous  shale. 
60.    Red  grey  shaly  limestone. 
64.     Bottom  of  shaly  limestone. 
50.    Ash  colored  schistose  calcareous  shale. 

SO  to  20.    Thick  rugged  encrinital  limestone.  * 

10.    Ash  colored  shalj  rock. 
0.  Top  of  black  slate  in  bed  of  Puncheon  Camp  creek. 

Assuming  the  height  of  the  top  x)f  the  black  slate  here  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  above  the  Cumberland  river,  as  at  Burksville, 
then  the  total  height  of  this  ridge,  above  the  same  point,  will  be  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  mass  of  calcareous  rocks  above  the  black 
slate,  is  -at  ledst  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  the  rocks  of 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  date  below  the  black  slate,  are  from  for- 
ty to  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 

Crocus  creek  is  quite  falsely  represented  on  existing  maps  of  this 
county.  It  runs  much  nearer  to  the  Cumberland  river  than  laid  down, 
and  heads  in  Russell  county,  not  far  from  Walton  Coffee's  farm. 

On  Crocus,  borings  for  salt  were  put  down  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet ;  also,  on  Salt  Lick,  and  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
feet  on  Black  Fish  ;  on  Marrowbone,  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  two 
hundred  feet  on  Little  Rennox  creek ;  some  salt  water  was  obtained,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  expense.  At  the  latter  locali- 
ty, on  Rennox  creek,  mineral  oil,  or  petroleum,  rose  to  the  surface  with 
the  saline  water,  after  boring  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  and  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  a 
profitable  article  of  trade.  When  I  was  there,  in  the  summer  of  1855, 
the  quantity  was  but  small.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  this  oil 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  market  from  this  spring,  in  former 
times,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  sixty  dollars  per  gross,  pint  bottles. 

In  the  extrem.e  southwestern  part  of  Cumberland  county,  adjoin- 
ing  the  Tennessee  line,  the  black  slate  is  only  about  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness ;  over  this  are  twenty-eight  feet  of  grey  shales,  including 
three  beds  of  chert,  surmounted  with  four  feet  of  encrinital  limestone, 
which  will  make  a  good  building  stone  ;  over  this  is  two  feet  of  shaly 
limestone,  and  ten  inches  geodiferous  limestone. 

The  black  slate  rises  rapidly  in  a  K.  E.  direction,  on  Kettle  river — 
as  much  as  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  a  few  hundred  yards — under  it  are 
seen . 
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81.     B  ottom  of  black  slate. 

Layer  of  chert. 

Madstone. 
79.    Earthy  silicious  spirifer  limestone. 
70*     Hard  grey  spirifer  limestone. 
62.    Bottom  of  ledges  of  spirifer  limestone. 

Rocks  concealed. 
15.    Heavy  ledges  of  lynx  beds  of  the  bltte  limestone  of  Lover  filorian  date 

in  place. 
0.     Bed  of  Kettle  river. 

The  hard  grey  spirifer  limestone,  noted  at  seventy  feet  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  probably  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  If  so,  it  lies  with- 
in eleven  or  twelve  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  black  slate,  and  the  whole 
rocks  referable  to  the  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  period,  under  the 
l^k  slate,  are  here,  near  the  Tennessee  line,  thinned  away  so  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable. 

MONROE   COUNTT. 

The  dividing  ridge  between  Big  Barren  and  Sulphur  Lick,  is  about 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  Cumberland  river.  This  ridge  contains  an 
inimense  mass  of  grey  and  green  shales,  overlying  the  black  slate  in 
the  bed  of  the  latter  stream.  The  black  slate  is  here  about  twenty- 
five  feet  thick,  while  the  overlying  shales  seem  to  be  some  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  thick.  At  the  junction  of  these  two  groups 
there  are  some  rugged  layers  of  cherty  and  silico-calcareous  rocks,  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness. 

Over  the  grey  and  green  shales  there  is  some  soft  yellow  mudstone 
and  fossiliferous  limestone,  containing  Spirifer  cmpidatuSy  and  some 
other  sub-carboniferous  fossils,  while  the  summits  are  crowned  with  the 
Stylina  or  LUhostrotion  chert,  mixed  with  red  clay,  overlying  alternat- 
ing beds  of  limestone  and  shaly  limestone,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  thickness. 

By  uniting  the  various  sections  obtained  in  this  county  the  succes- 
sion may  be  approximately  represented  thus : 

600.     Summit  level,  soil  and  earthy  materials. 

670.    B«d  clay  and  Lithostrotion  chert. 

660.     Shaly  rocks. 

646.     Harder  layers  of  do, 

S%B,    Hard  grey  limestone. 

Bed  ferruginous  (calcareous)  clay. 


■**-• 
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510.     Grey  shaly  rock, 

R*d  ferruginous  (calcareous?)  olay, 
470.     Yellow  schialose  calcareous  rook. 
460.     Schistose  grey  calcareous  rock. 

464.     Hard  beds  of  grey  limestone.  — 

460.     Do.  with  geodes. 

Bark  and  light  grey,  slislcs,  forty  feet  thick. 
410.     Thin  hedded  encrinitallimestoae. 

Place  of  coarse-grained  sandstone. 
400.     Place  of  Spirifer  cuapidatua  limestone? 

Muds  to  DC. 
390.     CoDtinuatJon  of  grey  and  green  shales, 
32fi.     Ferruginous  mudstone. 
310.     Bed  of  hmcstone  interstratilied  in  the  shale. 
270.     Intercalated  limestone  is  the  shale. 
I3Z.     Bottom  of  grey  and  green  shales. 
130.     Impure  cbeity  aud  silicious  layers. 

120.     Top  of  black  slate.  -.  j 

no.     Bottom  of  do. 

Hydraulic  limestone?  (  greenish -grey. ) 

Grey  and  green  silicious  limestone  with  some  chert  nodules. 
Earthy  limestones. 
104.     Thick  bedded  limestone. 
95,     Schistose,  decomposing  thin  bedded  limestone. 
86.     Grey,  schistose,  earthy  limestone. 
76.     Decomposing  hydraulic  limestone. 
70.     Greeatsh-grey  banded  hydraulic  magnesian  limestone. 

Space  with  blue  limestone  concealed  in  the  debris  and  alluviuia  of  the 
Cumberland  river. 
0.     Water  of  the  Cumberland  river  at  the  Turkey  Neck  Bend. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  Monroe  county,  an  immense  mass  of  shaly 
rocks,  which  appear  to  be  almost  wanting  in  Cumberland  and  Russell 
counties. 

The  principal  axis  of  (listurbance,  already  made  mention  of,  which 
passes  in  a  southwest  course  throiigh  Lincoln,  Casey,  Russell,  and 
Cumberland,  into  Monroe  county,  probably  crosses  the  Cumberland 
at  the  Riffle  near  the  Turkey  Neck  Bend,  where  a  dip  of  about  4°  was 
observed  at  the  head  of  tho  Riflle,  in  a  direction  south  oO*^  east,  while 
a  reversed  dip  north  50°  west,  at  about  the  same  angle,  was  noticed 
near  the  foot  of  the  RitHe. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  short  in- 
terval of  interruption  by    the  aforementioned  table-land  of  Russell 
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county,  a  nearly  continuous  narrow  zone  of  blue  limestone,  of  Lower 
Silurian  date,  can  be  traced  through  these  counties,  nearly  connecting 
the  wide  spread  area  of  this  formation  in  central  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
on  the  north,  with  the  ^'central  blue  limestone  basin  of  Tennessee"  on 
the  south. 

The  neck  of  connection,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  passes  through  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river,  as  high 
as  Russell  county. 

From  the  base  of  Crider^s  Hill^  in  Russell  county,  these  lower  rocks 
seem,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  examined,  to  be  concealed  from  view  by 
the  superincumbent  strata,  until  they  re-appear  again  near  Liberty,  in 
Casey  county. 

Imperfect  veins  of  sulphurets  of  zinc  and  lead  traverse  the  liidestone 
under  the  black  slate,  in  the  bed  of  Sulphur  Lick  creek,  in  a  direction 
south  20°  west. 

On  the  Anderson  branch  of  Sulphur  Lick  the  black  Lingula  shalo 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness;  it  is  covered  by  a  pyritiferous  calcare- 
ous band  of  four  inches,  over  which  is  a  layer  of  chert  of  two  feet  five 
inches.  On  the  great  mass  of  green  and  grey  shales  reposes  the  first 
bench  of  limestone  observed  here. 

ROCKCASTLE  COTTimr. 

The  sub-carboniftfous  limestone  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  county,  thot^h  t^ere  are  small  areas  adjacent  to  Rockcastle 
river,  Roundstone,  Crooked,  anO^Horselick  creeks,  where  this  forma- 
tion has  a  capping  of  millstone  grit. 

Though  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  of  the  sub-carbonif- . 
erous  limestone  exposed,  on  the  southeast  side  of  Rockcastle  river, 
where  the  London  and  Mt.  Vernon  road  crossed,  but  forty  feet  of  this 
formation  can  be  seen  on  the  northwest  side,  overlaid  by  a  soft  incohe- 
rent conglomerate. 

Five  miles  southeast  from  Mt.  Vernon,  a  considerable  thickness  of 
dark-grey  carbonaceous  sandstone  is  exposed,  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  the  salt  bearing  rock  of  Clay  county. 

On  a  spring  branch  that  flows  into  Skegg's  creek,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  is  exposed. 

The  southerly  dip  of  the  rocks  and  northerly  riae»  bring  a  dark 
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shale,  near  the  top  of  the  sab-carboniferoas  limestoDe,  upwards  of 
three  bundled  feet  up  in  the  oountiy,  two  miles  from  Mt  Vernon. 

There  is  said  to  be  some  good  coal  on  Roundstone,  and  on  the  wa- 
ters of  Skegg's  creek,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  localities. 

The  beds  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  with  Ztthostrotion  chert, 
reach  the  surface  a  short  distance  west  of  Mt.  Vernon,  underlaid  by 
greenish-grey  marly  bed&  On  the  adjacent  hill-sides  are  numerous 
geodes,  containing  chalcedonic  quartz. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  beds  of  iron  ore,  of 
suflBcient  extent  to  be  profitably  worked,  occur  in  Rockcastle  county, 
over  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  as  in  Powell  county,  but  there 
are  cohsideiable  surface  indications  of  ore  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  county. 

WARKEN  COUNTY,  CGNTINtTO. 

The  limestones  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group,  which  underlie  the 
farming  regions  of  this  part  of  the  county,  are  very  analogous  to  those 
of  the  northern  part  of  Trigg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wallonia.  The  sub- 
soil is  quite  red,  and  lies  shallow,  within  easy  reach  of  the  sub-soil  plow, 
or  even  the  ordinary  plow. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bowlii^green  a  rocky  terrace  of  beds  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone,  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  town.    It  is  composed  of: 

Rough  weathering  limestones  at  top: 

White  limestones  in  the  middle; 

Compact  dark  grey  limestones  at  the  base. 

From  the  top  of  this  terrace  there  is  a  commanding  view  of  the 
valley  of  Green  river,  the  stream  flowing  through  a  fine  body  of  land, 
resting  on  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
distant  range  of  millstone  grit  and  conglomerate,  firom  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  valley.  The  rocks  between  Bow- 
Unggieen  and  the  Blue  Lick  Sulphur  Spring  generally  lie  near  the  sur- 
&ce. 

Under  the  red  clay,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  higher 
grounds,  there  is  a  bed  of  light-colored  aigillaceoas  mari,  fix)m  six  to 
seven  feet  thick,  reposing  on  ledges  of  limestone  beneath,  and  loose 
blodks  of  liiaeatone  strewed  on  the  slopes  above. 
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Two  miles  firom  JenniDg's  creek  the  rocks  are  mostly  grey  and  light 
colored  limestones,  both  compact  and  semi-crystalline,  containing  sili- 
dous  geodes.  Under  these  is  a  white  earthy  hydraulic-looking  lime- 
stone. 

On  Salt  Lick  creek  the  pentremital  limestone  is  in  place,  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  branch,  of  a  light  grey  color  and 
semi-crystalline  aspect.  These  strata,  by  a  barometrical  measurement, 
are  about  three  hundred  feet  above  Gasper  river. 

Associated  with  the  pentremites  is  Zaphrentes  centrales?  and  small 
Terebratuice.  The  penetremital  limestone  forms  the  base  of  the  ridge 
on  the  west  side  of  Gasper  river,  the  upper  section  of  which  is  mill- 
stone grit     This  ridge  continues  on  to  the  Butler  line. 

JiOBGAN  COUNTY,  CONTINUED. 

Valuable  tracts  of  coal  lands  exist  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county, 
explored  this  summer.  The  best  sections  exposed,  of  these  Goal  Meas- 
ures, are  on  Oaney,  a  branch  of  the  main  Licking  river,  entering  firom 
the  south,  Mordecai  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Elk  fork  of  the  Licking, 
and  the  main  stream  itself 

There  appear  to  be  two  horizons  of  cannel  coal  in  this  county,  ly- 
ing some  two  hundred  and  eighty  to  three  hundred  feet  a  part  The 
upper  of  these  beds  is  composed,  where  it  has  been  fairly  opened,  at 
William  Cox's  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  Licking,  of  fourteen 
inches  of  cannel  coal  on  the  top,  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  bitu- 
minous below,  with  a  grey  shale  parting  of  eight  to  ten  inches  between, 
making  about  forty  inches  in  all.  At  Cox's  opening  it  is  situated  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  Licking  river.  The  lower  main 
cannel  coal  was  not  seen  on  the  Licking  river.  It  probably  lies  there 
forty  to  sixty  feet  below  the  Licking,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  synclinal 
axis  in  the  valley  of  that  stream,  near  West  Liberty. 

On  Mordecai  creek,  at  Mr.  Schoolfield's,  I  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  the  &ce  of  this  bed  on  the  waters  of  the  Elk  fork.  At 
the  first  opening  the  whole  bed  measures  there  thirty-nine  to  forty 
inches,  of  which  thirty  to  thirty4wo  inches  is  block  cannel  coal,  the 
bed  being  made  up  as  follows: 
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Sandstone  roof. 

BUumlnous  coal,         ....,..-.  fi 

Coal  rush  parting, ItolJ 

Solid  cuboidal  cannel  coal, 28 

Clay  parting,      ..........  i 

Hard  grey  sbale,         ...-.,.--  O.fi 

Hard  cannel  coal, 3  to  3^ 

Making  in  all,     -         -         -         - 39 

At  the  second  opcnlDg,  bight-r  up,  on  the  same  branch,  the  whole 
bed  measures  three  leet  nine  inches,  of  which  thirty-six  to  thirty-sev- 
en inches  is  good  coal.  Twenty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  cannel  coal, 
in  the  beds  of  the  main  Mordecai  creek,  there  is  a  fifteen-inch  bed  of 
bituminous  coal  thus: 

Sandstone. 
SO.     Main  cannel  coal. 
16.     Sandstone  and  black  shale, 
1 .3.    Fifteen  inches  bituminous  coal. 
0.     Bed  of  Mordecai  creek,  on  Mr.  School 5 eld's  land. 

This  bed  also  shows  itself  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Elk  fork,  above 
Mr.  Dyer's  house,  on  lands  owned  by  Crow,  Buckncr  and  others,  but 
a  slide  having  covered  the  face  of  the  coal  at  this  point,  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  measure  it.  It  is,  probably,  of  a  corresponding  thick- 
ness to  that  on  Mordecai  creek.  The  hills  on  the  Elk  fork,  near  these 
localities,  are  probably  hardly  high  enough  to  tiike  in  the  upper  cannel 
coal.  Any  hills  which  are  three  hundred  feet  above  the  main  coal  may 
take  it  in. 

The  main  cannel  coal  of  Morgan  coanty,  with  a  fine  cuboidal  frac- 
ture, is  well  exposed  on  the  waters  of  Caney,  in  the  vicinity  of  Judge 
Lykens*.  In  this  neighborhood,  the  Cannel  Coal  measures  from 
thirty-two  to  thirty-six  inches,  and  perhaps  still  thicker  on  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  Stone  Coal  fork  of  Caney. 

The  upper  cannel  coal,  equivalent  to  William  Gox'fi  bed,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  main  Licking  is  situated  here  near  the 
top  of  the  hills.  This  upper  bed  is  more  schistose  in  its  fracture  than 
the  lower  main  cannel  of  Caney.  The  two  beds  lie  here  about  two 
hundred  feet  apart. 

The  succession  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  upper  Licking,  in  Mor- 
gan county,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  give  it.  from  these  preliminary  ob- 
servatious,  is  as  follows: 
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Sandst^ne^  capping  the  Licking  hills; 

Shale; 

Upper  cannel,  consisting  of  fourteen  inches  of  cannel  on  top;  eight 
to  ten  inches  of  clay  and  shale  parting,  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  of  bit- 
uminous or  shop  coal  at  bottom,  in  all,  three  feet  three  to  four  inches; 

Space  of  about  eighty  to  ninety  feet,  filled  mostly  with  shaly  rocks; 
some  iron  ore  and  a  thin  coal  about  the  middle  of  the  space ;  sand- 
stone equivalent  to  that  over  the  Hazelrigg  coal,  forty  to  fifty  feet ; 

Hazelrigg  bituminous  coal,  consisting  of  two  members,  with  an 
eight-inch  clay  parting,  measuring  in  all  three  feet ; 

Space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  filled  mostly  with  shale  and 
soft  sandstone,  with  a  thin  coal  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  below  the  Hazlerigg  coal,  in  the  bed  of  the  Licking,  near  West 
Liberty ; 

Main  cuboidal  cannel  coal,  of  Morgan  county,  three  to  fi)ur  feet ; 

Sandstone  and  shale,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  all ; 

Fifteen  to  twenty  inch  bituminious  coal ; 

Sigillaria  and  catamites  sandstone,  with  lenticular  veins  of  coal ;  in 
some  places  three  in  number,  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  thick  at 
Benton's  mill,  forty  to  fifty  in  all ; 

Thin  coal  and  shale  under  the  above  sandstone ; 

Dark  shales  with  carbonate  of  iron,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness ; 

Bituminous  coal,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  the  bed  of  Caney,  half  a 
mile  below  Burton's  mill ; 

Conglomerate  ?  below  the  bed  of  Ganey. 

The  main  lower  cannel  coal  of  Morgan  county,  appears  to  occupy 
the  same  geological  horizon  as  coal  D,  of  Lesley's  section,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania measures,  for  reasons  given  in  the  first  chapter ;  if  so,  then  it 
is  a  coal  higher  in  the  series  than  coal  C,  the  great  repository  of  cannel . 
coal  of  Pennsylvania.  The  identification  of  these  coals  requires,  how- 
ever, a  detailed  survey  to  establish  their  position  satisfactorily.  The 
main  cannel  coal  of  Caney  and  Elk  Fork,  is  full  of  remains  of  SUf^ 
marioy  impressed  completely  in  the  substance  af  the  coal  itself,  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation,  another  evidence  that  this  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  cannel  coal. 

The  composition  of  these  coals  of  the  upper  Licking,  will  be  seen 


/ 
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by  oonsultiDg  Dr.  Peter's  report,  from  Nos.  286  to  297,  inclusive,  un- 
der the  head  of  Morgan  county. 
f       A  specimen  from  the  Scboolfield  bank,  investigated  for  its  oily  pro- 
j   ducts  by  Dr.  Peter,  yielded,  from  one  thousand  parts,  one  hundred  and 
/    seventy-six  parts  by  weight  of  crude  oil ;  Breckenridge  coal  yielding, 
>.  from  the  same  weight,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  parts.    The  vola- 
I  tile  combustible  matter  yields  forty -four  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
/  weight  of  the  coal.     The  ashes  six  to  seven  per  cent    The  ashes  seem, 
/  however,  to  be  variable  in  different  parts  of  the  bed,  since  one  speci- 
/   men,  No.  686,  yielded  21.5  per  cent  of  ashes. 
/        No  specimens  have  yet  been  analysed  from  the  waters  of  Ganey. 
Above  the  forks  of  the  Stone  Coal  branch  of  main  Caney,  the  stream 
runs  for  a  long  distance  over  baie  ledges  of  cannel  coal,  which  meas- 
ures here  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches.     On  the  lower  part  of  the 
Stone  Coal  branch,  the  cannel  coal  rests  on  a  bluish  grey  fire  clay, 
which  runs  into  sandstone,  higher  up  on  that  stream.    At  some  places . 
there  is  a  little  bituminous  coal  under  the  cannel ;  but  in  others,  it  is 
all  cannel. 

In  the  divide  between  Caney  and  Red  river,  there  is  some  limestone 
where  the  barren  coal  measures  set  in. 

On  Orassy,  there  are  some  good  beds  of  coal,  but  these  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  explore ;  one  on  the  Shoal  branch,  near  Hampton's 
mill,  is  said  to  be  a  good  thick  bed. 

Several  salt  springs  and  deer  licks  occur  in  Morgan  county.  There 
is  tittle  doubt  but  salt  water  might  be  obtained  by  boring  in  some  of 
the  synclinal  troughs  of  these  coal  measures.  A  favorable  place  would 
probably  offer  itself  in  the  valley  of  the  Licking,  in  the  vicinity  of 
West  Liberty,  unless  the  inclination  of  the  fitrata  is  such  as  to  have 
permitted  a  drainage  of  the  saline  matter  in  a  northwest  direction. 

A  soil  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis  fi*om  this  cpunty,  over  the 
coal  measures  of  the  valley  of  Caney,  near  Judge  Ly kens',  support- 
ing a  growth  of  white  oak,  beech,  sugar-tree,  and  black  walnut  The 
original  undergrowth  was  cane,  hence  the  name  of  this  water  course. 

ADAIR,   GREEN,    ALLEN   AND   BARREN   COUNTIBB. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  counties  are  within  the  range  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone.  The  lower  members  of  this  formation  lying 
to  the  southeast,  and^  the  middle  members  to  the  northwest,  capped  on 
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some  of  the  highest  points  with  the  upper  members.  The  former 
are  earthy  and  shaly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  dark  colored ;  the  latter, 
purer  limestone,  generally  lighter  colored,  and  more  massive  in  its 
beddings. 

The  succession  in  the  southeast  part  of  Barren  county,  of  the  lower 
group,  on  Glover's  and  Skegg's  creeks,  is : 

First :  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  usually  an  encrinital  cellular  chert, 
resembling  buhrstone ; 

Encrinital  and  pentremital  limestone ; 

Dark  grey  semi-crystalline  limestone,  used  in  the  construction  of 
chimneys ; 

Yellow  earthy  soft  silicious  mudstone ; 
Ash  colored,  earthy,  and  shaly  limestone  ; 
Geodiferous  earthy  limestone. 

Encrinital  limestone,  which  shows  itself  in  the  beds  of  this  stream, 
^  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below 
the  highest  beds  here  indicated.  The  strata  here  occupying  the  som- 
mits,  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  lowest  beds  in  the  Barrens,  lying 
to  the  northwest,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
barren  limestone  series,  or  middle  members  of  the  sub-carboniferous 
group. 

The  soil  on  the  high  grounds,  over  the  members  above  designated, 
except  where  it  is  based  on  the  red  clay,  seems  to  have  a  sour  tenden- 
cy, since  there  is  a  great  disposition  for  it  to  produce  sorrel  and  sour- 
wood,  in  the  old  clearings  sedgegrass.  This  land  would  be  very  much 
benefitted  by  liming. 

Where  the  Columbia  road  crosses  Cabin,  Dry  Fork,  Cedar,  and 
Glenn's  fork,  the  lowest  rocks  exposed  were  the  shaly  and  geodiferous 
limestone  of  the  lower  division  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group.  Be- 
tween Cedar  and  Glenn's  creeks,  the  strata  are,  for  the  most  part,  sha- 
ly, and  the  country  has  a  glady  aspect.  The  land  derived  from  these 
beds  is  not  nearly  as  productive  as  that  based  on  the  red  clays  which 
underlie  about  one-half  of  Adair  county. 

In  the  bed  of  B.ussell  creek  is  a  compact  grey  sub-cr3rstalline  lime- 
stone and  chert,  very  regularly  jointed,  one  set  of  joints  being  south 
35^  east;  another  set  south  50^  to  55^  west.  This  limestone  under- 
lies the  shaly  limestone.     The  rocks  have  a  dip  6^  to  8^  to  the  south 
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10^  west     Oa  Russell  and  Caney  fork,  the  dip  becoming  more  wester- 
ly in  the  descent  of  that  streamr 

The  shaley  limestones  gradually  disappears  under  the  cavernous  beds 
of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  formation  near  the  western  borders 
of  Adair  county. 

The  cavernous  or  barren  limestones  of  the  middle  division  of  the 
sub-carboniferous  group  are  the  prevailing  rocks  of  Green  county, 
^ch  are  often  quite  cherty,  and  characterized  by  0.  crinistriay  T.  lor 
mellosa?  Spirifer  striatuB. 

These  members  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group  range  in  a  south- 
west direction,  through  the  barrens  of  the  northwest  part  of  Barren 
and  Allen  counties. 

In  the  valley  of  Barren  river,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  coun- 
ties, the  local  uplift  of  the  strata  brings  the  black  lingula  shale  to  the 
sur&ce,  its  entire  thickness  of  fifty  feet  being  exposed  a  mile  above 
where  the  Scottville  road  crosses  Barren  river,  but  it  sinks  rapidly 
down  stream  to  the  northwest,  which  brings  it  forty  feet  below  the  sur- 
&ce  at  a  point  where  a  boring  was  put  down  some  years  ago  for  salt, 
on  the  banks  of  Barren  river,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the 
bridge. 

About  one  hundred  feet  of  encrinital  and  shaly  limestone,  contain** 
ing  concretions,  are  superimposed  on  the  black  Lingula  shale. 

A  few  feet  of  impure  grey  limestone  is  seen  just  at  the  water's  edge, 
below  the  black  slate,  at  the  point  of  greatest  elevation  of  the  strata. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  great  mass  of  soft  argillaceous 
shale  covering  the  black  slate  in  Barren  and  this  part  of  Allen  couut 
ty ;  the  section  above  the  black  slate  being  analogous,  lithologically, 
to  those  heretofore  given  in  Russell  county,  and  very  different,  in  this 
respect,  firom  those  in  Monroe  county. 

Characteristic  soils  of  the  more  productive  portion  of  the  Barren 
limestone  region,  b^sed  on  red  clay  sub-soil,  were  collected  from  Mr. 
Barlow's  farm,  and  near  the  noted  locality,  of  the  ^^Big  Sink,"  The 
result  of  the  analysis  of  one  of  these  varieties  will  be  seen  by  con? 
suiting  Dr.  Peter's  report,  Nos.  225  and  227,  pages  136  and  137  of 
the  second  volume  of  Geological  Report  This  soil  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  best  soil  derived  from  that  member  of  the  sub-carbonif- 
erous group,  ohai|u;teriz6d  especially  by  the  Lithostrotion  of  the  Bar- 
rens, formerly  known  under  the  name  of  StyUnoy  which  prevails  through 

21 
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that  district  of  the  sub-oarboniferocis  limestone,  originally  an  open  coun- 
try of  grass  and  hazel  bushes,  destitute  of  timber,  now  grown  up,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  the  barren  oak.  {Quercus  CatesboBi.)  This  soil 
is  well  adapted  for  small  grain  and  corn,  and  brings  also  a  good  quality 
of  tobacco. 

In  Green  county  the  red  ferruginous  soil,  overlying  the  Barren  lime- 
stone formation,  in  the  vicinity  of  Greensburg,  is  elevated  from  two 
hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  Green  river, 
as  shown  in  the  following  partial  section  obtained : 

270.    Fanning  land  over  the  red  ferruginous  sub-soil  mixed  with  chert. 

210.    Bed  of  compact  limestone,  three  to  five  feet  thick. 

206.    Schistose  limestone,  three  feet. 

201.    Bed  of  compact  limestone,  one  to  two  feet. 

Soft  marly  rock. 
189.    Bottom  of  do.^  twelve  feet  thick. 

Sub-crjstalline  limestones. 
170.    Bottom  of  do.,  externally  of  a  brownish-red  color. 
135.     Marly  limestones  and 

Top  of  Spirifer  limestone. 

Space  with  rocks,  mostly  concealed,  consisting  of  light  and  dark-grey  semi- 
crystalline,  marly,  cherty  and  coralline  limestones. 
0.    Green  river. 

These  strata  have  a  westerly  dip,  in  some  places,  of  3^  to  4^  On 
Little  Barren  river  the  direction  of  the  observed  dip  was  north  70^ 
west 

Some  iron  ore  occurs  on  the  waters  of  Brush  creek,  near  the  line 
between  Green  and  Taylor. 

On  the  confines  of  Green  and  Hart  counties  hydraufic  limestone  is 
interstratified.  in  the  sub-carboniferous  group,  near  William.son's  black- 
smith shop,  four  miles  from  the  turnpike,  and  eleven  mUes  east  of 

Munfordsville. 

f 

HART  COUNTT. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  headwaters  of 
Roundstone,  and,  perhaps,  a  still  smaller  area  on  Bacon  creek,  the 
whole  of  this  county  is  based  on  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone. 

At  an  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  Green  river,  near  the  base  of  the  knobs,  south  of 
that  stream,  the  oolitic  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  axe  in 
place;  but  the  prevailing  members  that  underiie  the  principal  fanning 
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districts  of  the  country  are  the  cavemons  beds  of  this  formatioD,  the 
upper  beds  of  which  contain  Syringopora  (ramtdosa?) 

Four  miles  north  of  Munfordsville^  the  conglomerate  shows  itself 
increasing  in  quantity  towards  Bacon  creek.  In  the  elevated  oountry 
towards  the  mouth  of  Roundstone  creek,  and  perhaps  also  on  Bacon 
creek,  there  are  some  beds  of  coal,  but  their  extent  and  thickness  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained ;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  are  of 
workable  thickness. 

Amongst  the  many  subterranean  streams  of  Hart  county,  the  ^^  Blue- 
hole'*  must  be,  from  the  accounts  of  the  citizens,  (for  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  in  person,)  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  remarkable,  from  its  immense  depth,  the  fine  fish  which  it  affords, 
and  the  singular  periodical  fluctuations  to  which  Its  waters  are  said  to 
be  subject.  It  is  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  Green  river, 
firom  which  stream,  during  high  stages,  the  water  rushes  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  to  overpower  and  paralyze  the  fishes  swept  in  by  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  current  This  singular  locality  is  situated  three  or  four  miles 
from  Munfordsville,  and  not  far  from  Green  river. 

TAYLOR  AND  LARUE  COUOTIBB. 

All  the  high  table  lands  of  these  counties  are  based  on  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone.  To  the  northeast,  on  the  slope,  descending 
to  the  watars  of  Salt  river,  the  sections  expose  the  sub-carbonif€(row 
fireestone^  ash  colored  shale,  «nd  black  slate. 

The  section  obtained,  on  Mnldrow's  Hill,  in  LarnO}  will  give,  pec- 
faaps,  the  best  idea  of  the  section  of  the  strata  in  this  part  of  the  st«kte : 

4S0.  Terminas  of  turnpike.* 

416.  Solid  limestone. 

410.  Marlj  shale,  with  limestone. 

376.  Ash  colored  shale  alternating. 

360.  Dark  shales. 

360.  Thick  bedded  bluish  grey  UmestoQe. 

346.  Bu£f  soft  shale. 

342.  Thick  bedded  limestone. 

"^  Cherty  limestcme. 

330.  Thin  and  thick  bedded  limestone. 

316.  Limestone  decomposing. 

310.  Solid  beds  of  limestone. 

306.  Schistose  limestpne. 

•The  highett  poiate  of  Mulilrow's  Hill,  are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  higher. 
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800.  Hard  solid  limestone  in  beds  from  six  to  eighteen  inches. 

290.  Bluish  grey*  earthy  calcareous  rock. 

S86.  Thick-bedded  limestone. 

265.  Base  of  do.,  and  top  of  knob  freestone,  with  intercalations  of  shale. 

140.  Base  of  do.,  and  top  of  ash  colored  shales. 

65.  Black  slate. 

25.  Base  of  do. 

25.  Top  of  encrinital  limestone. 

20.  Magnesian  limestone. 

0.  Bed  of  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  riFer,  at  New  Hayen. 

These  thicknesses  are  subject  to  a  slight  correction,  for  southwester- 
ly dip  into  the  hill  side,  where  the  measurement  was  taken  ;  but  the 
various  divisions  of  the  sub-carboniferous  formation  of  Muldrow's  Hill, 
in  Larue  county,  will  not  vary  much  from — 

Upper  calcareous  division,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 

Middle  silicious  division,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ; 

Lower  argillaceous  division,  seventy-five  feet. 

The  exact  line  of  junction  between  the  lower  argillaceous  division 
and  the  black  slate,  was  not  satisfactorily  seen  in  this  section ;  but,  ta- 
king the  thickness  of  the  black  slate  at  forty  feet,  which  is  probably 
nearly  correct,  it  will  make  the  ash  colored  shale  seventy-five  feet  in 
thickness. 

Three  sub-carboniferous  soils  were  collected  in  these  counties,  two  of 
which  are  very  distinct  in  their  character  and  compo^tion.  The  one 
collected  in  Taylor  county,  firom  the  oak  lands,  one  mile  southwest  of 
Allen  Garret^s  Horse  Mill,  near  the  Bradsfordsville  and  Gampbellsville 
toad,  where  large  over-cup  oaks  grow,  that  frequently  attain  .a  diame- 
ter of  three  feet^  is  remarkable  for  its  light  color  and  fine — almost  im- 
palpable— ^texture.  This  land  supports,  besides  the  large  ov^>oup 
oal^  several  other  varieties  of  timber — ^the  red,  scarlet,  barren,  black- 
jack  and  chincapin  oaks;  with  mock-nut  hickory  and  dog  wood;  un- 
der-growth,  sassafirass,  shumach,  hazel-nut,  and  some  huckleberry. 
This  soil  becomes,  by  cultivation,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  has  a 
mealy  appearance  in  dry  seasons.  It  is  tolerably  good  tobacco  land, 
yields  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  bushels  of  com,  and  ten  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  This  soil  is  derived,  chiefly,  from  the  asb-colored 
shales  and  washings  from  the  knob  freestone.  It  is  like  soMe  of  the 
quaternary  soils  of  southwestern  Kentucky,  and  from  the  striking  re* 
semblance  to  these  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  a  large  portion  of 
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the  fine  marly  quaternary^  loams  must  have  been  mainly  derived  from 
the  debris  of  this  geological  formation,  together,  perhaps,  with  the  fine 
shales  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Another  variety  of  soil  was  collected  in  Taylor  county^  three  and  a 
half  to  four  miles  northwest  of  Gampbellsville,  in  the  black  and  red 
oak  lands,  where  there  are  loose  blocks  of  cellular  chert  overiying  beds 
of  limestone  shale.  The  red  and  white  oaks  grow,  on  this  soil,  to 
very  large  dimensions.  In  old  clearings  a  dense  growth  of  small  white 
poplars,  briars,  persimmons,  8crubK)ak,  and  shumach,  very  soon  come  up, 
spontaneously ;  there  is  so  great  a  disposition  in  the  soil  to  produce 
shrubbery  of  this  kind  that  it  becomes  a  great  annoyance  to  the  far-* 
mer. 

The  third  variety  was  collected  in  Larue  county,  on  a  &rm  two  miles 
firom  Hodgenville,  then  occupied  by  Daniel  Kennedy,  over  the  beds 
of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  and  associate  stylina  chert,  where  the 
growth  is  black  and  white  oak,  mock-nut,  and  pignut  hickory,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  dog  wood,  persimmons,  sassafirass,  and  shumach.  This 
land  has  a  tendency  to  come  up  in  sassafrass,  shumack,  briars,  and 
blackberrys.  The  soil  has  not  as  red  a  color  as  is  frequently  the  case 
amongst  the  stylina  chert  beds  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  and  is 
much  paler  than  it  is  one  mile  west  of  this  locality,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  South  fork  of  the  Big  South  fork  of  Nolin  creek.  This  soil  is 
better  adapted  for  wheat  than  corn,  yielding,  on  an  average,  fifteen 
bushels  of  wheat. 

The  best  soil  of  Larue  county  lies  between  Middle  and  Nolin  creek. 

The  base  of  the  sub^carboniferons  limestone,  at  its  junction  with  the 
knob  fi^eestone,  on  the  east  branch  of  Pitman  creek,  consists  of  alter- 
nations of  encrinital  with  brownish  and  ash-colored  shale,  chert,  and 
limestone  shale.  There  is  a  bed  of  solid  limestofne  both  below  and 
above  this  shale. 

On  the  comb  of  the  main  range  of  Muldrow's  Hill,  north  of  Pit^ 
man  creek,  quantities  of  white  and  other  qnartzose  pebbles  are  strew- 
ed on  the  sur&ce,  apparentiy  the  debris  of  the  remnant  of  an  outlier  of 
the  conglomerate  and  millstone  grit,  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, which,  at  one  time,  capped  this  hill,  where,  in  consequence  per^ 
haps  of  some  local  subsidence  of  the  strata,  it  appears  in  a  situatioa 
where  it  would  otherwise  not  be  expeeted. 
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At  the  Lick  G«p,  in  the  northeast  eorper  of  Taylor  county,  the 
black  slate  is  surmounted  by  the  ash-colored  shale.  On  Tallow  or 
Block  House  creek  there  is  a  complete  labyrinth  of  knobs,  where  the 
arable  land  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  slopes  and  contracted  flats 
along  the  course  of  that  stream.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  to  that  collected  near  Allen  Garret^s  Horse  Mill.  The 
ash-colored  shale  is  surmounted  in  places  with  mudstone  and  ch<»t. 

CHRISTIAN,  TODD,  LOO  \N,  AND  SIMPSON  COUNTIES. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  the  northern  part  of  Christian  county  have  bera 
described  both  in  the  report  of  the  Topographical  Assistant,  and  also 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Geological  Report,  page  126. 

The  middle  and  southern  part  of  this  county  and  Todd,  and  the 
whole  of  Logan  and  Simpson  counties,  are  based  on  the  sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone,  and  chiefly  on  the  cavernous  beds  of  that  Umestone 
group.  The  southern  parts  of  these  counties  present  a  very  fine  level 
agricultural  district 

The  chemical  analyses  of  some  soils  firom  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone  of  Kentucky,  have  been  completed,  and  will 
be  seen  by  consulting  No.  20,  page  272,  of  the  First  Report;  the  sub- 
soil, firom  the  same  locality,  being  No.  216,  on  page  147,  of  the  Second 
Vol.  of  this  Report.  No.  161  page  355,  of  First  Report;  the  sub-soil 
from  the  same  locality  being  No.  480,  page  260,  of  the  Second  VoL  of 
this  Report;  No.  62  and  63  of  the  First  Report^  page  356  and  357; 
Na  141,  page  342,  of  the  First  Report;  the  sub-soil  from  the  same 
locality  is  No.  217,  page  244,  of  the  Second  Vol.  of  Report 

Nearly  opposite  the  ^^Mineral  Spring,''  on  Mr.  Lindsey's  property, 
a  bed  of  hydraulic  limestone  is  interstratified  in  the  sub-carboniferous 
group  of  Christian  county,  beneath  which  a  fine  spring  issues. 

There  are  numerous  extensive  caves  in  the  southern  part  of  Christian, 
and  many  subternmean  water  courses  which  issue  occasionally,  in  bold 
streams,  sufficient  to  turn  a  large  mill ;  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
IB  Dr.  Quarles'  ^^Big  Spring,"  not  far  from  the  Tennessee  line.  Near  the 
Davis  station,  by  John  Bell's,  there  are  several  extensive  caves,  which 
have  been  excavated  and  weathered  out  of  the  cherty  and  earthy  lime* 
stone  oi  the  sub-carboniferous  group.  In  the  eariy  settlement  of  the 
country  James  Daviess  lived  for  some  time  in  one  of  these  caves,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  the  channel  of  a  subter- 
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lanean  stream:  its  entiance  opens  towards  Cave  creek,  which  flows  near 
by.  If  early  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  these  counties  has  been 
prairie,  except  the  belts  of  timber  along  the  water  courses.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  soil  has  been  peculiarly  adapted  for  grasses,  and  was  origin- 
ally clothed  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  ^^barren  grass/'  nearly  as 
high  as  a  man  on  horseback.  After  the  settlement  of  the  country  this 
grass  died  out,  and  timber,  chiefly  black  oak,  hickory,  and  hazel  bushes, 
took  its  place,  where  the  fires  were  kept  out 

Reticulated  corals,  allied  to  Gargania  infundibuUfomuB^  are  the  most 
abundant  fossil  in  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  near  the  line  of 
Christian  and  Todd. 

A  copious  spring  issues  firom  the  cavernous  limestone,  near  the 
Chinmey  cave.    This  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  Red  river. 

Near  Trenton,  in  Todd  county,  the  limestone  has  an  oolitic  structure^ 
some  beds  of  which  might  afford  a  good  cream-colored  marble;  other 
beds  are  semi^^rystalline,  and  contain  a  Productus  allied  to  the  Caroj 
remains  of  PhUKpsia  and  TerebrattUte. 

Deep  and  sub-soil  plowing  is  found  very  beneficial  in  the  soil  of 
this  part  of  Kentucky.  No.  136,  on  page  357  of  the  1st  volume, 
will  be  found  the  analysis  of  the  soil  collected  two  miles  from  the  Elk 
fork  of  Red  river,  in  the  oak  timber.  The  sub-soil  is  yellow  or  red- 
dish-yellow. With  the  exception  of  occasional  depressions  over  ^'sink- 
holes'' this  country  is  level,  and  w^  adapted  for  farming. 

On  the  Elk  fork  the  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  are 
ledges  of  sonorous  bluish-grey  close  textured  limestone,  with  some 
segregations  of  black  flint  (chert.) 

In  the  adjacent  ravines  the  under-clay  is  quite  red,  and  contains 
Idthostrotian  {Stylinct^  hasaUiformey  Syringopcroy  and  a  BdUrophony 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  hiulcus,  but  which  is,  probably,  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

There  are  three  tolerably  good  layers  of  buildiig  stone  in  the  dark- 
grey  close  textured  limestone  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elk  fork  of  Red 
river,  almost  free  firom  cherty  concretions,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
the  layers  near  the  waters  edge  above  the  bridge.  On  the  left  bank 
of  this  stream,  a  section  of  about  sixty-five  feet  of  rock  is  exposed, 
where  the  origin  of  chert  is  very  plainly  seen  in  the  form  of  nearly 
spherical  and  mammillary  segregations,  projecting  firom  the  sur&oe  of 
the  ledges.    The  stmta  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  3^  north  northeast 
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Some  of  tlie  rock  has  the  texture  of  lithogiaphio  limsBtone,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  uniform,  ae  far  as  they  can  be  seen,  to  be  valuable  Ibr  that 
purpose. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  above  HoUingsworth's  mill  a  fine  spring  issues 
from  a  oaveroous  fissure  in  the  limestone,  about  five  yards  firom  the 
Elk  fork,  and  runs  undei^round  into  that  stream. 

A  fine  iarming  country  of  the  same  description  extends  from  the 
Elk  fork  to  Keysburg,  based  oa  the  same  formation,  with  occasional 
sinkholes. 

Betneen  Seysbui^  and  Wbippoorwill  creek  there  are  occasional  ex- 
posures of  sub-«u:boDiferous  limestone  and  Lithostrotion  chert  The 
country,  however,  is  not  so  level  as  west  of  the  Elk  fork. 

The  limestone  which  has  been  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  bridge 
over  Wbippoorwill  creek  is  full  of  Producttta  punciatua.  The  same  kind 
of  country  extends  to  Littie  Whippoorwill  and  Spring  creeks.  On  the 
former  stream  low  ledges  of  daik-grey  cherty  limestones  are  visible. 
The  soil  is  based  on  red  underKtlays.  This  country  is  better  suited  for 
clover  and  timothy  than  for  blucrgrass.  The  sedge-grass  has  a  great 
disposition  to  come  up  spontaneously  on  this  land,  and  is  C0D«dered 
by  the  fanners  generally  to  have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  ground, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  land  from  washing. 

The  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  which  show  themselves 
nearest  the  surface,  in  the  central  part  of  Simpson,  are  schistose  dark- 
grey  limestones,  with  spheroidal  cherty  a^regations,  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  Lilhostration,  {SlpUna-)  In  the  northern  part  of  this  couu- 
ty  the  sub-soil  is  redder  than  in  the  southeio  part,  and  lie  shallow,  so 
as  to  be  easily  reached  by  deep  ploughing.  The  growth  is  chiefly  bar- 
ren  oak,  with  some  hick(ny  and  walnut 

BmABES  m  CONOLUSION. 

Every  county  in  the  state  has  now  received  a  general  geological  ex- 
amination. The  detailed  survey  has  been  extended  over  Union,  Hop- 
kins, Greenup,  and  part  of  Hancock,  a  small  portion  of  CMttenden, 
Christian,  Carter,  and  lAwrence.  The  base  line  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ex- 
tended, by  the  close  of  this  season's  field-work,  about  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Highland  creek,  in  a  due  east  course 
tbrongb  the  state, 
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If  we  were  in  possession  of  a  correct  geographical  map  of  the  entire 
state,  the  geological  data  now  collected  would  enable  me  to  lay  down^ 
with  approximate  general  accuracy,  the  boundaries  of  the  different  for- 
mations, but  not  all  the  meanders  of  the  same,  except  in  the  counties 
which  have  received  a  special  geologico*topographical  survey. 

To  complete  the  outline  of  the  western  coal  fidd  it  is  now  only 
necessary  to  connect  the  surveys  on  the  confines  of  Hopkins  and 
Mublenburg  with  those  made  this  season  in  Hancock,  through  Muh- 
lenburg,  Ohio,  parts  of  Butler,  Edmonson,  Grayson,  and  Breckinridge 
counties.  This  might  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  two  years 
more,  with  sufficient  force. 

To  complete  the  outline  of  the  eastern  coal  field,  from  the  surveys 
on  the  edge  of  Greenup  and  Carter,  to  the  Tennessee  line,  through 
Carter,  Morgan,  the  edge  of  Bath,  Montgomery,  Estill,  Owsley,  Mad- 
ison, Rockcastle,  Laurel,  Pulaski,  Wayne,  and  Clinton,  would  require 
a  longer  period,  because  the  distance  and  area  is  greater,  and  the  coun- 
try much  more  difficult  to  survey. 

To  accomplish  this  work  in  the  shortest  time,  I  would  recommend 
that  there  be  one  Topographical  Assistant  employed  exclusively  on 
the  western  coal-field,  and  another  on  the  eastern  coal-field,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expenditure  required  for  one  man  to 
travel  to  and  from  the  distant  portions  of  the  State,  and  because,  by 
this  arrangement,  each  Topographical  Assistant  could  head  personally 
his  respective  corps,  and  the  assistant  of  each  could  then  carry  the  lev- 
els with  the  theodolite,  simultaneously  with  the  compass  lines,  which, 
by  the  previous  arrangement,  has  only  been  very  partially  accomplish- 
ed. For  the  want  of  accurate  levels  on  the  out-crops  of  the  difierent 
coal  beds,  it  has  sometimes  been  impossible  to  make  up  a  correct  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  dip  of  the  measures,  and  the  consequent  topo- 
graphical proof  of  the  identity  of  coal  beds ;  an  investigation,  which 
now,  in  the  present  progress  of  the  survey,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important,  interesting,  and  essential  features  of  the  geological  survey, 
in  connection  with  the  palaeontological  evidence  of  the  equivalency  of 
the  different  beds  now  assuming  a  form,  in  western  geology,  not  only 
of  the  highest  import  to  Kentucky,  bat  also  in  all  other  states  where 
coal  regions  exist ;  and  that  not  only  as  a  matter  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, but  a  subject  having  perhaps,  as  important  a  practical  bearing 
as  any  connected  with  the  science  of  Geology. 

22 
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In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  Geological  survey,  there  is  n  o 
doubt  that  the  first  and  most  important  work  to  be  done,  is  the  further 
extension  of  the  lines  defining,  topographically,  the  precise  boundaries 
of  her  two  coal-fields,  and  surveying,  simultaneously,  the  beds  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  lying  adjacent  to  those  lines.  Next  in  order,  should  come  the 
filling  up  of  the  topographical  work  still  lacking  in  the  interior  of  the 
coal-fields.  This  would  comprise,  in  the  western  coal-field,  the  whole 
of  the  counties  of  Henderson  and  Daviess,  and  the  portions  of  Ohio, 
Muhlenburg,  and  Grayson,  lying  within  the  marginal  survey.  In  the 
eastern  coal-field,  Breathitt,  Floyd,  Pike,  Letcher,  Perry,  Harlan,  Clay, 
Knox,  Whitley,  and  the  parts  of  Carter,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Laurel,  and 
Pulaski,  which  might  lie  within  the  marginal  survey.  After  that 
would  come  the  survey  along  the  boundary  lines  between  the  forma- 
tions belonging  to  the  sub-carboniferous,  Devonian,  Upper,  Lower  Si- 
lurian, extending  through  the  counties  of  Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath,  Mont- 
gomery, Estill,  Madison,  Garrard,  Lincoln,  Casey,  Russell,  Cumber- 
land, Taylor,  Marion,  Larue,  Nelson,  Bullitt  gind  Jellerson.  These  are 
the  counties  which  require  especially  to  be  topographically  surveyed, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  construct  a  reliable  geological  map  of  Kentucky, 
one  of  the  great  ulterior  objects  of  the  survey. 

The  base  line  is  now  carried  entirely  across  the  western  coal  field, 
affording  now,  not  only  a  basis  of  departure  for  all  surveys  to  start 
from,  in  Henderson  and  Daviess  counties ;  but  the  means,  also,  of  dos- 
ing and  connecting  any  surveys  already  commenced,  or  which  may  be 

undertaken  in  the  western  coal  field. 

« 

A  short  time  will  suffice  to  carry  that  line  into  the  eastern  coal  field, 
where  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  eastern  corps  and  carried  across  that 
field,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  objects  in  that  district  of  the  State. 

In  the  two  hundred  and  two  soils,  sub-soils  and  under-clays  collect- 
ed from  different  geological  formations,  which  have  already  undergone 
a  chemical  analysis,  and  are  reported  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  vol- 
umes, Kentucky  has  already  undoubtedly  done  more  towards  obtaining 
a  just  knowledge  of  her  agricultural  resources,  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.  There  remains,  however,  much  to  be  done,  even  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  survey,  as  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  counties 
from  which  either  the  analyses  cannot  be  completed  in  time  for  this 
report,  or  from  which  soils  have  yet  to  be  collected  and  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  chemist     Further,  in  many  of  the  counties  from  which 
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Boilfl  have  been  collected,  and  the  chemical  analyses  reported,  there  aro 
often  several  other  varieties  of  soils  that  should  be  selected  and  ana- 
lysed, in  order  to  give  fi  complete  insight  into  the  Agricultural  char- 
acter of  the  county. 

Eesides  the  soils  now  on  hand,  ready  for  the  labors  of  the  chemist, 
there  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  specimens  of  ores,  coaJs,  lime- 
stones, marls,  &c.,  that  still  remain  in  (he  chemical  department  of  the 
siir\Ty  at  Lexington,  besides  probablj-  as  many  more  recently  collect- 
ed, and  not  yet  placed  in  the  chemist's  hands, 

In  the  Paleontological  department  of  the  survey,  including  the 
very  important  investigations  connected  with  the  identification  of  coals 
by  the  organic  remiiins  in  their  shaly  roofs,  only  a  commencement  has 
yet  been  made.  My  own  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied  in  field  and 
general  oflice  work  that  I  have  been  able,  as  yet,  to  devote  but 
very  little  time  to  the  specific  determinations  of  the  many  new  species 
of  organic  remains  which  have  been  collected.  Before  they  can  be  la- 
beled, classified,  and  placed  in  the  state  cabinet,  these  specimens  must 
receive  a  thorough  paleontological  investigation.  Ten  plates  of  impor- 
tant and  interesting  genera  and  species  will  appear,  and  be  described  in 
this  volume;  of  these,  the  fossil  plants  have  been  studied  and  described 
by  M.  Leo  Lesquereus ;  the  crinoidea  by  Sidney  S.  Lyon,  and  the 
Coal  Measure  molusca  hy  Edward  T.  Cox.  The  two  latter  gentlemen 
I  have  aided  occasionally  with  counsel  and  opinion,  where  douht  and 
difficulties  have  arisen,  but  otherwise  my  duties  have  not  permitted 
me  to  sh:ire  in  their  descriptions. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  which 
I  have  bad  personally  to  attend  to,  has  already  become  a  business  which 
encroaches  lai^ely  on  my  other  duties. 

To  render  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky  a  complete  and  gen- 
erally useful  work,  all  that  has  been  above  enumerated  must  be  done. 
It  will  then  be  in  a  condition,  when  the  country  becomes  older,  richer, 
and  the  forest  is  cleared  away,  to  be  connected  with  an  extended  trig- 
onometrical survey,  which  all  the  states  of  the  union  will  undoubtedly 
ultimately  receive,  upon  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinance  sur- 
vey of  England,  a  work,  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, is  impracticable,  without  an  outlay  beyond  the  means  of  its  pre- 
sent population.  D.  D.  OWEN, 

State  Geologist 
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Chemical  Labobatort  of  the  Geological  Survet,  } 
LexingioUj  Ky,  September  14,  1857.  y 

D.  D.  Owen,  M.  D: 

Dear  Sir : — In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  herewith  transmit 
to  your  address,  my  report  of  the  Chemical  Work,  done  in  this  Labo- 
ratory, since  the  preparation  of  the  second  volume. 

As  you  will  perceive,  the  time  employed  has  been  mainly  occupied 
with  the  analyses  of  soils  and  sub-soils,  which  have  generally  been  col- 
lected by  you  in  series  of  three  or  four  from  each  locality ;  including  the 
virgin  soil,  soil  from,  an  old  cultivated  field,  sub-soil  from  the  old  fields  and 
sometimes  the  under^^day  and  underlying  rock  stratum^  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  exhibit^  by  means  of  the  Chemical  Analyses,  the  changes  which  may 
have  been  produced  in  the  various  soils  by  cultivation,  and  the  remo- 
val of  agricultuial  products,  without  the  application  of  manure,  as  vfell 
as  the  character  of  the  immediate  sub-soil,  under-clay,  and  subjacent 
rock  strata,  and  the  probable  influence  they  may  exert  upon  the  isu- 
perficial  soil. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  as  you  will  perceive  on  the  perusal  of  the 
accompanying  report,  the  analyses  demonstrate,  in  regard  to  these,  as 
to  the  soils  previously  examined,  a  notable  change  attributable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil ;  more  especially  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
those  mineral  elements  which  are  necessary  to  vegetable  growth,  and 
which  have  been  mainly  removed  from  it  in  the  various  agricultural 
products  which  have  been  carried  from  the  soil.     The  analyses  report- 
ed in  the  accompanying  report,  may  be  summed  4]p  as  follows: 
138  Soils,  sul>soils,  and  under  clays. 
16  Limestones. 
12  Limonite  iron  ores. 
7  Carbonate  of  iron  ore». 
12  Coals. 
9  Minetal  waters. 
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6  Sandstones. 

5  Shales. 

6  Marls. 
3  Clays. 

2  Iron  furnace  slags. 

2  Pig  irons. 

2  Efflorescence  and  mineral  Chaetetes. 


220  in  all. 

There  remain,  however,  in  my  possession,  a  laige  number  of  inter- 
esting specimens,  of  your  recent  collections,  consisting  of  between  fifty 
and  a  hundred  soils,  &c.,  and  more  than  aii  equal  number  of  iron  ores, 
coals,  limestones,  (hydraulic  and  common^)  marls,  &c.  &c.,  which  will 
be  examined  early  next  year,  should  the  next  General  Assembly  make 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  / 

ROBERT  PETER. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


SOIL  ANALYSIS. 

The  processes  pursued  in  the  analyses  of  the  soils,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  Geological  Survey,  have  not  been  previously  detailed,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  it  might  prove  tedious  and  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader;  but,  with  a  view  to  enable  those  who  are  qualified, 

■ 

by  chemical  studies,  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  methods  of  re- 
search, by  which  the  results  detailed  in  this  and  the  preceding  reports 
were  obtained,  it  is  thought  advisable  now  to  record  the  routine  of  the 
operations.  The  general  reader  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  form  an  opin- 
ion of  the  time,  care,  and  labor  necessary  to  make  a  good  and  useful 
analysis  of  a  soil. 

Preliminary  operations. — The  soil  to  be  analyzed,  afler  it  was  brought 
to  the  laboratory,  was  allowed  to  remain,  in  the  cotton  bag  in  which  it 
was  first  collected,  fully  exposed  to  the  warm  free  air  of  the  room,  un- 
til it  had  been  thoroughly  dried  at  the  common  temperature.  It  was 
then  passed  through  a  wire  serve  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  aper- 
tures to  the  inch,  and,  if  in  clods,  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  with 
precaution  not  to  grind  up  any  of  the  gravel  or  fragments  of  rock, 
&c.,  which  it  might  contain;  which  were  thus  removed  and  estimated. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  bring  the  whole  specimen  of  soil  to 
a  state  of  uniform  mixture,  and  to  remove  from  it  the  coarser  gravel, 
vegetable  roots,  &c ,  which  it  might  contain. 

Digestion  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  add. — ^For  this  process,  by 
which  we  hope  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter  in  the  soil, 
which  is  immediately  available  for  vegetable  nourishment^  a  quantity, 
generally  thirty  grammes,  of  the  air-dried  soil,  is  weighed  and  placed 
in  an  eight-ounce  strong  vial,  with  a  dose  fitting  stopper,  and  the  bot- 
tle is  filled  up  with  distilled  water,  which  has  been  charged  with  pure 
carbonic  acid  gas,  under  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres.  Th^ 
closely  stopped  bottle,  properiy  numbered,  is  then  allowed  to  remain, 
for  about  a  month,  in  a  sand-bath,  so  placed,  in  relation  to  the  firsi 
that  the  temperature  is  generally  about  that  of  summer  heat    J^t 

38 
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this  time  the  contents  are  filtered,  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  care- 
fully to  dryness,  in  a  glass  beaker,  finishing  the  evaporation  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  in  a  platinum  capsule.  After  this  dried 
extract  has  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
carefully  weighed,  and  its  proportion  of  organic  and  volatile  matters  es- 
timated by  the  loss  which  the  dried  extract  sustains  afler  these  matters 
had  been  completely  burnt  off  at  a  red  heat  over  the  spirit-lamp-  The 
fixed  residuum  of  the  extract,  after  burning  off  the  organic  and  volatile 
matters,  was  next  dissolved  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  little  ni- 
tric acid  added  to  per-oxidate  the  iron,  if  necessary ;  the  solution  filter- 
ed, and  the  undissolved  silica^  after  drying  and  ignition,  was  weighed. 
But,  of  most  of  the  soils  treated  in  this  way,  the  fixed  residuum  was 
black  or  veiy  dark  colored,  from  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
per-oxide  of  manganese,  and  consequently,  when  it  was  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  considerable  amount  of  chlorine  gas  is  evolved,  in 
mixture  with  the  carbonic  acid,  which  results  frotn  the  dissolution  of 
the  carbonates  present  From  which  fact  it  is  evident  that,  in  most 
soils,  especially  those  which  are  rich  in  organic  matters,  the  oxide  of 
manganese  exists  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  soluble  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid. 

The  acid  solution  of  the  fixed  residuum  was  now  analyzed  in  the 
usual  way,  as  will  be  described  under  the  general  analym.  It  not  be- 
ing thought  advisable,  in  the  analysis  of  this  extract,  however,  to  spend 
the  time  which  would  be  necessary  to  estimate  separately  the  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the 
solution,  as  these  various  ingredients  are  more  completely  estimated  in 
the  general  analysis  of  the  soil — the  object  of  the  digestion  of  the  soil 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  being,  as  above  stated,  mainly  tq. 
ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  easily  soluble  matter  present  in  it, 
which  would  probably  represent  the  quantity  of  immediate  available 
food  for  plants  which  it  contained. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magne- 
sia, and  manganese,  as  well  as  some  forms  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil,  are  quite  soluble  in  the  carbonated  water,  the  extract  may  be  in 
comparatively  large  quantity,  if  these  substances  are  in  consideiable 
proportion  in  the  soil,  whilst  there  may  be  a  relative  deficiency  of  pot- 
ash and  soda,  or  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  adds;  so  that,  coAse- 
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queatiy,  the  actual  weight  of  the  aoluble  mtdter^  extracted  by  the  wa- 
ter charged  with  carbonic  acid,  will  not  exactly  represent  the  present 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  analysis  of  this  extract^  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved,  is  carried  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  these  relation* 
ships. 

JEstifnatton  of  the  fine  and  coarse  sand. — ^The  thirty  grammes  of  soil 
which  have  been  digested  in  the  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
whilst  still  wet,  is  washed  out  of  the  filter  into  a  glass  cylinder,  in 
which,  in  the  cocirse  of  several  days,  the  sand  which  it  contains  is  wash- 
ed as  clean  as  possible  from  the  clay  and  finer  particles  of  the  soil: 
this  is  done  by  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  water,  allowing  it  to  stand 
until  the  sand  has  subsided,  then  pouring  off  the  turbid  water,  and  re* 
peating  this  operation  until  the  sand  and  coarser  particles,  generally, 
settle  perfectly  clear.  The  sand,  &c.,  are  now  poured  on  a  filter,  dried 
at  212^  F.,  and  weighed;  it  is  then  silled  through  a  seive  of  fine  bolt- 
ing cloth,  of  five  thousand  apertures  to  the  inch,  and  the  coarser  pai^ 
tides  weighed,  and  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  although,  in  all  the  soils  exam- 
ined, very  fine  silicious  sand  exists  in  large  proportion,  all  that  is  wash- 
ed out  in  the  operation  just  described  is  not  of  this  character;  for,  in 
many  of  the  soils — especially  those  from  the  central  limestone  dis- 
tricts of  the  state — ^there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  rounded^  soft, 
ferruginous  mineral,  resembling  concretions,  generally  small,  called  by 
some  ^%hot  iron  ore,"  or  larger,  called  ^on  gravel,''  which  add  their 
weight  to  that  of  the  silicious  sand  washed  out  by  the  water.  These 
ferruginous  particles  dissolve,  mainly,  in  the  acids  in  which  the  soil  is 
digested  for  analysis;  and  thus  it  sometimes  appears  that  the  sand, 
&c.,  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  water  may  be  more  m  weight  than  the 
sand  and  insoluble  silicates  found  in  the  general  analysis. 

The  coarser  particles  of  some  other  of  the  soils,  especially  those 
from  the  Quaternary  Formation,  Goal  Measures,  or  sub-carboniferous 
sandstone,  are  firequentiy  silicious  sand;  and  sometimes  the  microscope 
discloses  in  it  rounded  grains  of  quartzose  minerals,  of  various  kinds, 
similas  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  boulders  of  the  drift  period. 

GENERAL    ANALYSIS. 

The  general  analysis  of  the  soil  is  usually  completed  long  before 
the  processes' just  detailed  ara  brought  to  a  oondaaon.    The  quantity 
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of  soil  tBken  for  this  pairpose  is  generally  two  grammes.  This  qua  n- 
tity,  introduced  into  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  is  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  400^  F.,  in  an  oil-bath,  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
weighed  afler  it  has  again  been  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  under  a  bell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  loss  of  weight 
which  it  experiences  is  the  weight  of  the  moisturcj  generally  called 
Hygrometric  moisture;  the  quantity  of  which  generally  exemplifies  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  soil — in  other  words,  the  relative  amount  of 
water  which  it  is  capable  of  holding,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  when 
it  is  apparently  perfectly  dry.  The  aluminous  soils  hold  more  of  this 
moisture  than  the  sandy;  and  those  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
organic  maiters  hold  the  most  of  any ;  the  organic  matters^  cdled  Hur 
musy  Geine^  &c.,  &c.,  by  writers,  having  a  higher  hygrometric  power 
than  almost  any  common  substances  known.  This  same  quantity  of 
soil  in  which  the  moisture  has  been  estimated  is  now  ignited  in  the 
crucible,  over  the  spirit-lamp,  with  free  exposure  to  the  air,  until  all  the 
organic  and  volatile  matters  are  burnt  off  and  dissipated.  Weighed 
with  the  same  precautions  the  loss  of  weight  gives  that  of  these  sub- 
stances, which  consist  of  black  or  brownish  organic  matter^  (humus, 
geine,  &c.,  &c.,)  water,  with  thLCes  pf  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

This  same  portion  of  the  soil  is  now  transferred  into  a  small  beaker 
glass,  and  digested  for  about  ten  days,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  in 
strong  nitric  acid,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added, 
for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  by  the  process  of 
Sonnenschein.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  mixture 
is  filtered,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  is  added 
to  the  filtrate,*  which  is  then  evaporated  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  dry- 
ness, on  the  sand-bath.  During  the  evaporation,  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  the  chlorine  from  the  hydrochloric  acid,  decom- 
poses  all  the  ammonia  of  the  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  the  molyb- 
die  acid  goes  down,  with  all  the  phosphoric  acid  present,  as  a  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water  and  in  pure  nitric  acid.  After  diluting  with 
pure  water  the  concentrated  acid  residuum,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
some  hours  to  settle  and  cool  thoroughly,  the  precipitate,  containing 
the  phosphoric  and  molybdic  acids,  is  collected  in  a  filter  and  washed 
with  cold  distilled  water;  all  the  other  materials  of  the  soil,  soluble  in 

•The  ierm^iftrate  it  applied  to  the  dear  liquid  which  paeeea  through  the  filter. 
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diluted  nitric  acid  or  water,  pass  through  the  filter.  This  moist  pre* 
cipitate  is  now  dissolved  out  from  the  beaker  and  the  filter,  by  means 
of  water  of  ammonia,  and  firom  the  solution  the  ammonio-sulphate  of 
magnesia  precipitates  all  the  phosphoric  aeidy  as  ammonio-phosphate  of 
magnesia ;  which,  after  standing  for  about  twelve  hours,  is  collected  in  a 
filter,  washed  thoroughly  with  diluted  water  of  ammonia,  dried,  ignit- 
ed, and  weighed,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  estimated — ^its  proportion  to 
the  soil,  dried  at  400^  R,  being  obtained  by  calculation.  When,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  a  considerable  excess  of  molybdic  acid  has  been 
thrown  down  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  addition  to  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  an  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  necessary,  to  prevent 
some  of  it  from  falling  with  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia,  and 
causing  an  error  of  excess  in  the  estimation  oF  the  phosphoric  acid ; 
but,  when  conducted  with  the  precautions  indicated,  this  method,  which 
is  a  slight  modification  of  the  process  of  Sonnenschein,  is  found  to  be 
far  superior,  in  rapidity,  accuracy,  and  delicacy,  as  a  general  process  ap- 
plicable to  most  complex  mixtures,  to  any  other  hitherto  used  for  the 
estimation  of  phosphoric  acid;  and,  more  especially,  its  use  will  great- 
ly increase  the  certainty  and  utility  uf  analyses  of  the  soil,  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  accurately  to  estimate 
this  essential  ingredient 

The  filtrate  from  the  mixed  precipitate  of  molybdic  and  phosphoric 
acids,  not  being  further  employed  in  the  analysis,  another  quantity  of 
two  grammes  of  the  same  soil,  which  has  been  sufficiently  dried  at  the 
temperature  of  400^  F.,  is  digested  for  about  ten  days,  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  in  the  sand-bath,  in  a  hard  glass  flask,  with  an  excess  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  little  pure  nitric  acid'  has  been  add- 
ed— the  mixture  bang  allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  end  of 
the  process.  After  dilution  with  water  the  mixture  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  Band  and  insoluble '  siUcates,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  are  now 
accurately  weighed  and  recorded. 

The  filtered  solution  is  immediately  precipitated  with  pure  water  of 
ammonia,^  and  the  precipitate,  (which  consists  of  alumina,  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  phosphates,  and  generally  some  magnesia^)  after 

»In  some  of  the  early  uialyste  this  add  filtrate  was  first  evaporated  to  fall  dryness,  and  re- 
disBoWed  in  dilated  hydrochloric  add,  to  estimate  the  nUMe  nika,  bat  this  additional  process 
was  soon  abandoned,  becaose  it  was  believed  the  time  necessary  for  it  eonid  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  IncreasiAg  the  number  of  the  comparative  analyses. 
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being  well  washed  with  hot  water  is  transfened,  while  yet  moist,  into  a 
silver  crucible,  in  which  it  is  digested  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath, 
in  pretty  strong  solution  of  absolutely  pure  potash ;  which  dissolves 
out  the  alumina  from  the  other  ingredients,  (except  some  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  which  is  disregarded  in  this  process.)  The  potash  solution, 
filtered  from  the  remaining  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  and  the  mag- 
nesia, is  now  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  some  chlorate  of  potash 
being  added  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  which  might  interfere  with 
the  full  precipitation  of  the  alumina^  and,  afber  the  solution  has  been 
concentrated  to  a  small  volume  by  evaporation,  the  alumna  is  thrown 
down  from  it  by  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  some  sulphuret  of  ammo- 
nium; it  is  washed  very  carefully  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  The  mixed  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  the  magne- 
sia, remaining  frooi  digestion  in  the  potash  solutioi>,  are  now  dissolved 
from  the  filter  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  carefully  neutralized 
with  ammonia,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
succinate  of  ammonia,  which  throws  iirdown  as  basic  succinate  of  iron, 
leaving,  if  the  process  is  carefully  performed,  all  the  oxide  of  mangar 
nese  and  the  magnesia  in  the  solution.  On  filtering  the  mixture,  to 
separate  the  succinate  of  iron,  after  it  has  been  somewhat  washed  from 
the  filtrate,  some  ammonia  is  added  to  the  precipitate  in  the  filter, 
which,  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  succinic  acid,  facilitates  the  subse- 
quent process  of  ignition  preparatory  to  weighing  the  oxide  of  iron. 

The  onde  of  manganese  is  now  precipitated  from  the  filtrate,  after  it 
has  been  concentmted  by  evaporation  to  a  small  bulk^  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  and  from  the  concentrated  filtrate,  any 
magnesia  which  may  be  present,  is  thrown  down  and  estimated  as 
triple  phosphate,  by  the  use  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  It 
is  recommended  by  Rose,  to  re-dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sul- 
phuret of  manganese,  (precipitated  by  sulphuret  of  ammonium,)  and 
re-precipitated  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  ftc. ;  but  it  was  found  by  ex- 
periment, that  thorough  roasting  of  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  con- 
verted it  easily  into  the  brown  oxide,  and  this  complication  of  the  pro-- 
cess  wac  thus  avoided. 

Returning  to  the  first  filtrate  irom  the  precipitate,  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  to  the  original  acid  solution,  which  contains  all  the  lime^ 
most  of  the  magnesia,  some  oxide  of  manganese,  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  alkalies ; — simultaneous  with  the  operations  which  have  just 
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been  described,  we  throw  down  the  lime,  from  this  filtrate,  by  the  ad- 
tion  to  it  of  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
dry,  ignite  it,  treat  it  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
weigh  it ;  the  lime  is  thus  estimated  as  carbonate  of  lime^  in  the  usual 
way.  To  the  filtrate  from  the  oxalate  of  lime^  which  now  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonia  salts  is  next  added  an  excess  oiperfecUy 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  on  the  sand- 
bath.  In  this  process,  proposed  by  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  the  ni- 
tric acid  destroys  all  the  ammonia  salt,  and  leaves  the  magnesia,  oxide 
of  managanese,  and  alkalies,  as  nitrates,  with  any  sulphuric  acid  which 
may  have  been  in  the  soil,  provided  a  heat  sufiicient  to  dissipate  that 
acid  has  not  been  used  at  the  latter  end  of  the  operation.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  free 
ammonia,  or  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  the  liquid,  tliat  some  of  the 
ammonia  is  left  as  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
compose than  the  hydrochlorate  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid;  and  which, 
if  left  in  the  residuum,  would  interfere  with  the  subsequent  processes. 
To  remove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  new  portion  of  nitric  acid 
with  a  little  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  by  the  evolution  of  chlorine, 
Soon  destroys  the  ammonia  which  is  present 

The  dried  residuum  of  nitrates,  &c.,  is  now  removed  from  the  sand- 
bath,  allowed  to  cool,  and  drenched  with  pure  acetic  acid,  and  a  suffi- 
cint  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  enough  of  pure  acetate  of  baryia 
is  added  to  the  dilute  solution  to  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
after  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  has  subsided,  it  is  collected 
by  filtration,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and  thus  the  sulphn- 
ric  acid  of  the  soil  is  estimated. 

The  filtmte  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  now  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  transferred,  by  means  of  a  little  oxalic  acid  and  water,  into 
a  small  porcelain  capsule,  in  which  it  is  heated  and  evaporated  again  to 
dryness  with  an  excess  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  which  changes  the  nitrates 
into  oxalates.  The  dried  residuum,  which  contains  the  magnesia,  some 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  alkalies,  is  next  perfectly  ignited,  which 
changes  the  oxalates  to  carbonates,  any  excess  of  baryta  firom  the  acetate 
being  also  changed  to  carbonate. 

To  separate  the  aikaiies  from  the  other  ingredients  of  this  residuum, 
it  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water  through  a  filter,  and  the  dissolved 
alkaline  carbonates  changed  to  chlorides  by  the  addition  of  a  little  hy- 
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droohloric  acid ;  the  saline  residuum,  after  complete  evaporatioii  and 
ignition  of  this  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  is  weighed 
and  the  weight  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  is  recorded.  Re-dissolving 
this  mixture  of  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  in  water,  the  two 
alkalies  are  separated  and  estimated  in  the  usual  way,  by  evaporation 
of  the  solution  in  a  water-bath  with  chloride  of  platinum,  washing  the 
soda-cbloro-platinate  from  the  potash  salt,  which,  collected  on  a  weigh- 
ed filter,  and  dried  at  212%  is  weighed,  and  thus  the  potash  and  soda 
are  estimated. 

The  magnesia,  which  remains  in  the  portion  of  the  residuum  which 
is  insoluble  in  water,  is  now  dissolved  on  the  filter  in  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  after  evaporation  of  the,  solution,  and  ignition  in  a  plati- 
num capsule,  it  is  weighed  as  sulphate.  Should  there  be  much  oxide 
of  manganese  in  the  insoluble  residuum,  the  magnesia  is  dissolved  out 
of  the  mixture  by  means  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  (sulphuric  acid  being 
subsequentiy  added  to  the  filtrate  &c.,  to  convert  it  to  sulphate,)  and  the 
oxide  of  manganese  separately  estimated. 

By  this  mode  of  analysis,  it  will  be  seen,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  moisture^  organic  matters^  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  are  estimated 
in  a  separate  quantity  of  the  soil,  all  its  ingredients  are  determined 
from  a  single  weighed  portion,  and  thus  a  useful  control  over  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  analysis  is  secured ;  for  if  the  sum  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients found,  varies  much  from  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  soil  taken 
for  analysis,  it  is  a  proof  that  some  error  exists,  and  the  processes  must 
be  repeated. 

Other  constituent  ingredients  of  soils  might  have  been  estimated  in 
these  analyses,  as  for  example,  chlorine,  nitric  add,  or  nitratesj  and  es- 
pecially ammonia  ;  but  whilst  it  is  known  that  these,  or  some  of  them, 
are  almost  constantly  present  in  soils,  their  determination  would  have 
required  separate  processes,  and  would  have  increased  the  time  and 
labor  necessary  for  the  analysis,  probably  more  than  would  have  been 
justified  by  the  value  of  the  results,  diminishing  in  a  proportionate 
degree  the  number  of  different  soils  which  could  be  submitted  to  ex- 
amination in  the  limited  time.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ammo- 
nia, which,  according  to  recent  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  laebig 
and  elsewhere,  is  always  present,  in  considerable  proportion,  in  all  soils, 
even  the  most  sterile.     The  reader  will  readily  admit  that  time  and 
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labor  enoagh  ure  required  to  complete  the  analysis  of  a  s^l,  eyon  with- 
out tbe  separate  estimation  of  these  ingredients. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  seperate  determination,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  soils,  of  the  various  kinds  of  organic  matta*s  which  is 
present  in  them,  by  fneans  of  various  alkaline  solutions,  &;c.,  &c.  It 
has  been  usual  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  separation  and  estima- 
tion of  tbe  different  varieties  of  these  substances  found  in  soils;  but  itia 
believed  that  these  determinations,  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  time# 
are  of  comparatively  little  practical  value,  as  it  is  known  that  these  varie- 
ties of  organic  matt^S'  of  the  soil  pass  readily  into  each  other,  and  that 
doubts  even  exist  as  to  tbe  separate  identity  of  some  of  these  humic 
adds.  Moreover,  experience  and  chemical  analyses  demonstrate,  that 
the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  &r  from  b^ng  in  proportion  to  tiie  quaQtity  of 
oiganic  matters  present  in  it 

With  a  view  to  reduce  tbe  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  to  as.  small 
a  limit  as  possible,  and  hence  to  increase,  to  the  greatest  extent,  tiie 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  in  a  given  time,  the  writer  has, 
during  the  course  of  these  investigations,  carried  on^  a  great  number  of 
separate  analyses  at  the  same  time,  taking  care  to  ticket  each  diges- 
tion flask)  beaker,  funnel,  oapsule,  &c.,  with  a  number  and  letter  cor- 
responding with  those  attached  to  the  record  of  -the  operation  in  the 
Laboratory  note^book-^in  which  every  single  process  performed  is  re- 
corded at  the  instant,  under  its  proper  head — ^he  generally  has  had  as 
many  as  twenty  to  forty  different  soils  in  the  course  oS  analysis  at 
once,  in  various  stages  of  progress;  and  three  times  that  number  of 
operations— -as  drying,  digestion,  precipitation,  filtration,  washing,  e^p- 
oration,  weighing,  &c. — progressing  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  oil- 
bath,  sand-bath,  and  wat^-bath;  the  range  of  filter  stands,  twelve  in 
number,  are  sometimes  all  crowded  at  once;  aad  the  operator,  having 
every  instant  of  his  time  in  active  and  profitaUe  use,  never  has  occa- 
sion to  wait  a  moment  on  any  of  the  operations,  which,  by  the  use  of  a 
littie  forethought,  follow  each  other  in  a  constant  succession,  without 
iojury  to  any,  or  confusion. 

In  this  manner,  by  the  most  carefiil  attention  to  the  numbers  on  the 

beakers,  filters,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  continual  and  caiefiil  record  of  every 

operation  at  the  time  of  its  perfcurmance,  and  of  every  product  or 

educt  as  it  is  obtained  and  weighed,  error  and  confiision  may  be  avoi4* 

ed;  and  with  the  final  summing  up  of  the  analysis  a  demonstration  qf 
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its  accuracy  is  generally  obtaioed.  In  fact  tbe  influence  of  any  un- 
conscious bias  of  the  mind,  in  relation  to  any  soil  under  analysis,'  is 
thus  prevented,  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  except  by  reference  to 
the  record  book,  to  what  soil  the  substance  in  hand  belongs,  which  is 
designated  on  the  beaker,  filter,  funnd,  &c ,  by  its  key  number  only. 
In  this  mode  of  working,  also,  many  of  the  meehical  operations,  as 
those  of  trituration,  filtration,  washing  precipitates  or  the  ssind,  fto, 
&a,  have  been  performed  by  an  intelligent  young  assistant^  and  thus 
the  amount  of  effective  work  has  been  doubled,  for  the  time  being, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense  to  the  state;  and,  conse* 
quently,  a  larger  number  of  minute  analyses  have  beei^  completed  in 
the  time  employed  than  would  be  thought,  possible  by  many  experieno* 
ed  analytical  chemists,  some  of  whom  are  persuaded  that  no  more  than 
one  analysis  of  this  kind — classed  amongst  the  most  difficult— can  be 
carried  on  at  one  time. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  believed  by  many  persoM,  and  even  some 
chemists  qf  ^perience,  that  the  art  pf  chemical  analysis  has  not  ar- 
rived at  that  degree  of  certainty  and  accuracy,  that  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  soil  by  cviltivation  can  be  ascertained  by  this  means,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  purest  reagents  and  the  most  delicate  balances. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  memorable  failure  of  the  expe- 
rienced German  chemists,  who  were  employed  by  the  Lwd^  Oecoruh 
mie  Collegium^  (board  of  agriculture,)  of  Prussia,  to  endeavor  to  aa- 
certain  the  changes  produced  in  soil  on  which  a  single  kind  of  crop 
had  been  cultivated  until  it  refused  to  bear  it  any  longer.  To  make 
the  determination  more  accurate  each  sample  of  the  soil  so  treated,  by 
different  formers,  from  fourteen  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  entrusted 
to  three  different  chemists  to  be  analyzed;  and  the  results  obtained 
wef  e  so  very  discrepant  as  to  be  entirely  useless,  as  may  be  inferred^ 
from  the  inspection  of  the  following  table,  giving  a  view  of  the  pro- 
portional quantities,  in  round  numbers,  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  aoda^ 
fod  yf  potash,  in  three  corresponding  analyses,  by  three  difierent  chepoi* 
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Liebig  attributes  these  great  variations  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring^ 
from  a  field,  a  perfectly  uniform  average  specimen  of  the  soil ;  but  We 
cannot  help  believing  that  other  causes,  such  as  want  of  care  to  secure 
the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy,  use  of  the  reagents  sold  commonly  as 
chemically  pure,  &c.,  &c.,  must  have  helped  to  produce  the  discordant 
results;  we  wiU  not,  however,  pretend  to  sustain  an  opinion  on  this 
peculiar  case,  in  the  fice  of  suoh  high  authority,  but  will  be  content 
with  the  assertion^  that,  in  our  laboratory,  experience  in  many  such 
operations,  sometimes  repeated  more  than  onCe  on  the  same  specimens 
of  soil,  has  now  fully  demonstmted;  that  whilst,  in  operating  with  tlie 
small  quantities,  necessarily  taken  in  a  soil  analysis,  to  learn  the  com* 
position  of  the  millions  of  tons  bf  soil  of  a  whole  district  of  country, 
and  especially  the  changes  produced  in  it  by  cultivation,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  every  precaution,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  delic  icy  and  accura- 
cy in  all  the  operations;  yet,  that  with  the  means  and  appliances  noto 
at  the  service  of  the  analytical  chemist,  such  a  result  is  attainable;  and 
we  think  this  statement,  however  hazardous  it  may  seem,  will  be  found 
to  be  sustained  in  the  following  report 

It  is  agreed^  however,  that  it  could  not  be  attained  before  the  bal- 
ance of  the  analytical  chemist  had  been  brought  to  its  present  degree 
of  delicacy;  it  could  not  be  done  before  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
improved  modem  processes  of  analysis — for  example,  those  for  the 
easy  and  certain  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  alkalies. 
It  cannot  yet  be  done  without  constant  attention  to  every  precaution, 
and  the  utmost  watchfulness  agiinst  error  in  every  operation.  Some 
of  the  necessary  precautions  it  may  be  well  enough  briefly  to  enumer- 
ate: 

1.  All  the  acids  and  other  reagents,  and  the  distilled  water,  used  in 
the  proceeses,  must  be  absolutely  and  perfedlif  pure;  and,  as  perfectly 
jwr»>iiM!gmt8  are  aomewbat  xare^  even  amongst  those  which  are  sold  by 
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manufactaring  chemists  as  chendcaUff  purej  it  is  always  necessary  iiiU  y 
to  test,  Sff  to  their  purity,  all  the  substances  employed,  and,  very  fre- 
quently, to  purify  them.  It  has  been  necessary,  for  example,  during 
the  course  of  these  investigations,  to  purify,  by  re-distillation,  all  the 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  used,  notwithstanding 
they  had  been  purchased  &om  chemical  manufacturing  houses,  with 
the  express  stipulation  that  they  should  be  supplied  perfectly  diem- 
edly  pure.  The  oxalic  acid,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  other  re- 
agents suj)plied  were  also  almost  always  to  be  purified,  ta  secure  aocu. 
racy  in  the  results. 

2.  The  best  Swedish  filter-paper,  purified  first  by  digestion  in  dilut- 
ed hydrochloric  acid,  and  thorough  subsequent  washing,  for  some  hours, 
by  ^placement,  with  distilled  water,  must  be  emjdoyed. 

3.  The  digestion  fiasks  and  beakers,  in  which  the  soil  iib  submitted 
to  the  action  of  acids,  must  be  of  the  very  hardest  glass,  which  is  not 
attacked,  in  the  slightest  d^ee,  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  To  secure  a  lair  comparison,  in  analyzing  several  specimens  firom 
the  same  locality,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  cultivation  upon 
the  soil,  or  the  relative  nature  of  the  sub-soil  or  under-clay,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  digest  each  sample  in  about  the  same  quantity  of  acid  of 
equal  strength,  and  expose  each  to  the  sune  temperature  for  the  same 
length  of  time;  because,  many  of  the  ingredients  of  the  soil — even 
potash  and  soda^  and  especially  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, and  perhaps  phosphoric  acid — are  in  combination  with  the  silica,  as 
silicates,  which  are  acted  on  with  difficulty,  even  by  concentrated  acids; 
it  is  found  that  the  stronger  the  acids,  the  greater  tho  relative  quanti* 
ty  of  them  employed,  the  longer  the  time  of  the  digestion,  and  the 
higher  the  temperature,  the  more  of -^^^  imoUible  silicates  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  more  of  the  above  mentioned  ingredients^  and  the  less 
of  insoluble  residue,  are  found  in  the  analysis. 

We  take  occasion  here,  incidentally,  to  remark,  that  the  quantiti^ 
of  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  soil — of  the  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, phosphoric  acid,  &a — which  are  stated  in  the  following  analyses, 
do  VLotfuUy  represent  the  total  of  those  contained  in  the  soil  analysed, 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  substances  still  remain  locked 
up,  for  the  present,  in  the  msoluUe  siUcates,  which  resisted  the  action 
of  the  adds  as  applied,  but  which  can  onljy  become  available  ior  the 
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uses  of  growing  plantB,  after  a  slow  ddOomposijti^B  of  those  ailicatedy 
under  the  atmospheric  agencies^  during  a  great  lapse  of  time. 

5.  In  the  estimation  of  the  potash,  by  eyapomtion,  in  the  water- 
bath,  of  the  solution  of  the  mixed  alkaline  chlorides  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  the  capsule  containing  the  mixture  must  be  entirely  seclud- 
ed from  the  ammoniacal  fumes  which  are  frequently  floating  in  the  air 
of  the  laboiatory,  for  the  obvipus  reason  that  as  these  fumes  am  greedi- 
ly absorbed  by  the  mixture,  the  additional  weight  oi  the  ammonia— 
chloride  of  platinum — ^thus  produced,  would  increase  the  apparent 
weight  of  the  potash  found,  and  thus  cause  a  serious  irregularity. 

6.  The  use  of  the  most  delicate  and  perfect  balances,  the  most  care- 
ful attentiop  to  accuracy  in  weighing,  to  the  weights,  and  counteipoise 
and  to  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  every  tassel  or  artide  used 
in  the  processes. 

In  addition  to  all,  may  be  mentioned,  the  necessity  for  a  good  deal 
of  preliminary  training  in  chemical  manipulations  in  the  laboratory, 
without  which  it  would  foe  useless  to  attempt  such  delicate  operations 
with  any  hope  of  success.  The  idea  proposed  by  some,  that  a  farmer 
might  be  able  to  analyze  his  own  soil,  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  yiew 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  a  good  soil  andy^a. 

If  it  were  trae,  as  was  believed  by  even  s<Hne  diatinguiahed  chem-> 
ists,  not  very  long  ago,  that  the  value  of  the  soil,  and  its  influence 
upon  crops^  depended  niainly  on  its  mechameal  or  pbysioal  prop$rties, 
it  might  be  easy,  by  a  series  of  carefiU  siftiags  and  washings  with  wa- 
ter*—such  as  weie  proposed  by  p^ sons  having  this  idea  of  soil  analy- 
aisr-^lbr  a  farmer  to  p^rfbim  these  <90iatioBS  for  himself  with  the^iid 
of  ve^y  sioiple  ^paiatus     But  sinoe  it  has  been  discoveied — as  will 

be  seen  to  be  demonstmted  also  by  the  analyses  of  Keataeky  soil 

that,  although  much  depends  upon  tibe  phyneal  properties  of  a  soil 

as  on  its  relative  degree  of  fineness,  or  coamraess,  Ac, — yet  the  real 
soqrqe  of  its  ability  to  support  v^table  growth  is  nunly  in  its  aAmK 
cd  CQMtUution;  and  that  the  di^erenc$  between  etferUleemda  steriie 
Mlp  both  freqnentiy  having  nearly  the  same  pk^eieal  properUee^  w 
earned  iff  the  diferenee  in  their  pr^p^rtim  of  ihaee  eeeenUal  ingredietUe 
which  generally  exist  in  the  sail  in  the  emaUeei  quemUUea — quantities^ 
which,  when  compared  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  sml,  may  seem  to 
he  vaqr  ins^gmficaut^ an4  whidi, ia  iUMhapoftiAft^Mkis .gOMiallr to^ 
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ken  for  a  soil  analysis,  conld  often  not  be  appreciated  by  mesins  of  a 
common  balance.  ^ 

This  fact  may  be  seen  to  be  exemplified  in  the  two  following  analy* 
ses  taken  from  the  preceding  volnme  of  this  report  The  one  of  soil 
No.  226)  from  the  knob  formation  in  Russell  coanty,  and  the  other  of 
soil  No.  550,  virgin  soil,  from  the  blue  limestone  of  Lower  Silnrian  for- 
mation in  Woodford  county— rich  '-blue-grass''  soil — which  may  be  ta^ 
ken  as  extreme  cases : 

No.  226    Kg.  £50 
Soluble  eltract  gireh  up,  by  1000  grains  of  tbe  soil,  to  wa- 
ter charged  with  carbonic  acid,  •        ....        tjf2l        6.014 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,     •        •        -        •        •        .  4.1?0  7.771 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,     *        .        «  4.478  12.961 

Carbonate  of  lime, •        .  .176  2.464 

Magnesia, ^066  .173 

Phosphoric  acid, ,088  .319 

Sulphuric  acid,        •        *        • ,227  .160 

T^oUksh, ,063  .394 

Soda, .068  .13a 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,      ---..•  90.786'  76.266 

The  difference  in  the  prodnctiveness  of  these  two  soils  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  mechanical  or  physical  properties,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  both  in  an  equally  fine  state  of  division  and  are 
perhaps  equally  wdl  drained,  &c.  It  does  not  depend  on  their  rela^ 
tive  proportions  of  organic  matters,  or  of  alamina  and  oxides  of  iron 
and  maogaaese,  for  it  is  found  that  soils  may  be  comparatively  unfer- 
tile, although  they  may  contain  large  proportions  of  these;  but  it  de- 
pends upon  the  greater  relative  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  phosphorio 
acid,  potash,  and  soda,  contained  in  the  blue  limestone  soil. 

Of  these  important  substances,  the  difference  in  quantity,  in  thetwo 
soils,  may  seem  insignificant  at  first  sight,  or  to  the  experienced  ob* 
server— as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  only  the  dift 
ferenee  between  0.088  and  0.819  of  a  part  in  a  hundred  parts  of  the 
soil;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  potash,  only  the  difference  between  0.063 
and  0.394  of  a  part  in  the  same  quantity  (  yet  they  will  be  found  to 
be  relatively  quite  lai^e,  on  comparing  together  the  various  soil  analy- 
ses  in  the  following  report,  and  swell  to  something  enormous  when  we 
apply  these  proportions  to  the  whole  quantity  of  soil  in  an  acre  of 
ground    ThuS|  the  whole  of  the  phosphorio  Mid  in  soil  2io.  226, 


/ 
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on  the  acre  of  groand,  estimated  to  weigh  about  three  millions  of 
pounds,  (3,000,000  pounds,)  taken  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  is  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  (2,640  pounds);  that  in  soil 
No.  650,  in  the  same  space,  is  equal  to  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  (9,570  pounds;)  and  whilst  the  potash  on  the  acre  of 
soil  No.  228,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  is  only  equal  to  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  (1,890  pounds,)  that  in  soil  No. 
650  amounts  to  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  ani  twenty  pounds, 
(11,820  pounds,)  to  the  acre. 

Taking  the  relative  amounts  of  soluble  mailers,  given  up  by  one 
thousand  grains  of  each  of  these  two  soils,  to  water  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid.  No.  220  gave  2.221  grains,  or  a  little  more  than  two  grains; 
No.  550  gave  6.014  grains,  more  than  silt  grains.  Or,  one  pound  of 
the  former  sail  gave  up  only  15.54T  grains,  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
and  a  half  grains — whilst  a  pound  of  the  latter  yielded  more  than  foiv 
ty-two  grains,  (42,098  grs.) ;  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  (6,603  lbs.)  to  the  acre,  to  the 
depth  of  one  foot,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  eighteen  thousand  and 
forty-two  pounds,  (18,042  lbs.)  to  the  acre,  of  soluble  matters  imme- 
diately available  for  vegetable  nourishment 

The  great  importance,  now  genemlly  acknowledged,  of  these,  min- 
eral elements  of  the  soil  which  usually  exist  in  it  in  small  proportions, 
has  only  been  recently  established,  and  by  means  of  numerous  annly- 
ses  of  soils  and  vegetables,  and  especially  of  their  mineral  elements, 
as  exhibited  in  their  ashes,  accompanied  by  many  experimeuts  in  agri*» 
culture  and  horticulture,  and  on  the  growth  of  vegetables  generally. 

Even  the  great  Berzelius,^  the  best  analytical  chemist  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  seems  not  to  have  fully  appreciated  ttia 
paramount  value  of  these,  nor  the  real  objects  of  a  soil  analysis;  and 
the  equally  celebrated  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  exhibits  an  equal  want 
of  this  appreciation  in  the  analyses  of  soils  published  by  him.  Let 
US,  for  example,  glance  at  two  soil  analyses  by  these  distinguished  men 
quoted  by  Liebig  in  his  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  &c.,  and  see 
how  much  of  the  real  value  and  properties  of  the  soils  can  be  learnt 
irom  them: 
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"  Suffae^soU  of  afiM  wHeh  produces  the  most  abundaitii  crops,  and  kas  nevst 
hssn  manursd,  (BsrzeUus,)  one  hundred  parts,  consist  qf^^ 

Siliciou*  sand,          .        .        '- 57.900 

Silica,       .         -        - 14.600 

Alumina,           - «.000 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron,      .......  6.000 

Carbonate  of  lime,    -        -        -        •        »        --        -        -  11.000 

Oarl^onate  of  magnesia,      ..••.•-•  1.000 

Insoluble  extractive  matter,        ....••.•  1.260 

Insoluble  extractive  mjatter,  destructible  by  heat,          ...  4.000 

Animal  matter,          .-...--..'  i  .600 

Resin; .260 

Loss, .*..  .400 


100.000 

'^  This  great  chemist  has  strangely  omitted  to  detect  in  this  soil^ 
*'  potash,  soda,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  manganese.  As  this  soil 
<^  is  eminent  for  its  fertility,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  all  these  in- 
"  gredients  must  have  existed  in  it*' — Liebig. 

**  Surface-soil  of  a  very  fertile  sandy  field,  from  the  vicinity  of  Tunhridge,  Kent* 

» 

According  to  Davy,  one  hundred  parts  consisted  of — 

Loose  stones  and  gravel,         ........i  3.260 

Sand  and  silica, 60.250 

Alumina,     ..-....---f.  3.260 

Peroxide  of  iron, 1.260 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        "^^  4.760 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,        -        -        *        --        -        -        -  .760 

Common  salts  and  extractive  matter, -  .760 

Gypsum,      --.^-...-.-  .600 

Matter  destructible  by  heat,  •-.*,•••  3.760 

Vegetable  fibre,    -        -        --        ••        -        -        -        -  3.60O 

Water, 6.000 

Loss,  -        - -        -  6.000 


100.000 

^'  The  great  Davy,  who  was  convinced  of  the  importanoe  of  the  in. 
^^  oiganic  constituents  of  soils,  has  omitted  to  detect  phosporic  acid, 
^  potash,  soda  and  manganese.  AH  of  these  must  have  been  present 
^  in  the  soil,  for  we  are  informed  that  it  produced  good  hops,  for  which 
"  these  ingredients  are  indispensable." — JUebig. 

Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  great  New  York  State  Survey,  the 
distinguished  chemist  to  that  work,  Dr^  Emmons,  of  Albany,  while 
fully  appreciating  the  great  value  of  the  phosphorio  acid,  and  the  alka* 
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lies  of  the  soils,  and  claiming  to  have  demonstiated  the  presence  of  the 
former  in  many  rocks  and  soils,  where  previously  they  were  not  known 
to  exist,  fails  to  give  the  determination  of  these  valuable  ingredients 
in  almost  all  the  numerous  soil  analyses  published  in  his  splendid  vol- 
umes. And  so  has  it  been  in  most  of  the  publications  of  this  kind  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  so  that  almost  the  whole  record  of  soil 
analyses  is  nearly  useless  to  scientific  agriculture,  except  some  of 
Sprengel  and  others,  in  Germany  and  France — ^sudi  as  are  quoted  in 
the  supplementary  chapter  on  soils,  of  Liebig's  ^^  Chemsiry  in  its  ap-^ 
plication  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology. ^^ 

As  late  as  1838,  in  Germany,  where  the  industrious  Carl  Sprengel 
had  been  for  many  years  urging  on  the  attention  of  the  scientific  and 
agricuItuiQal  world,  through  his  publications,  the  true  mineral  theory 
of  vegetable  nourishment,  we  find  in  Schubler's  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, published  in  that  year,  the  opinion  gravely  supported,  that  the 
earthy  and  saline  matters  which  are  found  in  all  plants,  and  are  neces* 
sary  to  their  constitution^  are  actually  produced  by  them,  by  their 
growth,  out  of  the  common  elements  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water ; 
and  the  reader  is  asked,  by  him,  ^^how  can  it  happen  that  crops  can 
be  produced  for  twenty  to  a  hundred  years,  the  ashes  of  which  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  certain  alkaline  salts, 
of  which  not  a  trace  could  be  found  in  the  soil  on  which  they  grew !" 
And  the  author  adds — ^^  When  Hermbstadt,  out  of  2,261  pounds  of 
^  ashes  of  the  Mugwort,  (Artemesia  vulgaris,)  which  grew  on  18,000 
<<  square  feet  of  sandy  soil,  obtained  936  pounds  of  calcined  potash,  it 
<<  was  evident  that  each  cubic  &ot  of  this  sandy  earth  must  have  con- 
*^  tained  340  grains  of  potash,  in  order  that  the  Mugwort  could  have 
'^  obtained  it  from  that  source^  as  this  is  not  to  be  believed,  in  r^ard 
^  to  this  Berlin  sandy  soil,  so  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  the  production 
^^  of  this  pVtash  in  the  Mugwort  only  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
'' plant  itself r 

Bat  Sprengel,  by  carefully  analyzing  the  soil,  proved  that  within  the 
range  of  the  roots  of  the  mugwort  there  was  greatly  more  than  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  potash.  So  has  it  been  found  in  regard  to  every 
element  which  enters  into  the  vegetable  or  animal  composition;  the 
idea  that  any  of  them  can  be  made^  or  even  obttdned  by  transmutation 
from  other  elements,  by  the  force  of  vitality,  is  fully  exploded  by  accu- 
rate investigation^  by  means  of  the  balance. 

2ft 
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The  Mineral  Theory  of  Vegetable  Nourishment — ^The  importance 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  food  con- 
sists principally  in  the  fact,  that  whilst|all  those  elements  of  organized 
beings  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  water,  such  as  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  everywhere  abundant,  and  can  never 
be  exhausted,  those  elements,  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  these 
beings,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  soil,  called  by  distinction  the  mineral 
elements^  which  are  contained  in  the  soil  in  limited  quantities,  and  par- 
tially withdrawn  from  it  in  every  vegetable  which  grows  or  animal  which 
feeds  on  it,  may  readily  be  entirely  removed  from  it,  and  the  soil,  con- 
sequently, rendered  sterile. 

The  credit  of  this  theory,  which  in  latter  times  has  been  prominent- 
ly and  eloquently  brought  forward  to  public  attention  by  Liebig — if 
that  could  be  confined  to  a  single  individual  which  has  gradually  been 
developed  by  the  labors  and  writings  of  many — would  more  properly 
belong  to  Carl  Sprengel,  a  most  industrious  and  accurate  agricultural 
chemist  of  Germany,  who  had  demonstrated  it  by  his  numerous  anal- 
yses of  soils,  manures,  and  vegetables,  and  published  it  in  his  works, 
long  before  the  time  of  Liebig's  celebrated  publications.  This  last 
distinguished  author,  indeed,  acknowledges  as  much  in  his  ^^ Chemistry 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology  j"*  in  the  supplementary  chapter 
on  the  chemical  constituents  of  soils,  where,  after  quoting  some  soil 
analyses  from  Dr.  Sprengel,  he  adds:  *<The  analyses  are  those  of  Dr. 
^'  Sprengel;  a  chemist  who  has  unceasingly  occupied  himself  for  the  last 
"  twenty  years  in  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  inor- 
"  ganic  ingredients  of  a  soil  for  the  developement  of  plants  cultivated 
^'  upon  it.  He  considers  as  essential  all  the  inorg9.nic  bodies  found  in  the 
*^  ashes  of  plants.  Now,  although  we  cannot  coincide  with  him  in  the 
^^  opinion  that  iron  and  manganese  are  indispensable  for  vegetable  life, 
**  (for  these  bodies  are  found  as  excrementitious  matter  only  in  the  bark, 
"  and  never  form  a  constituent  of  an  organ,*)  yet  we  gi»tefully  acknowl- 
^*  edge  the  valuable  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  agriculture,  by 
^^  furnishing  a  natural  explanation  of  the  action  of  ashes,  marl,  &;c.,  in 
'^  the  improvement  of  a  soil.  Sprengel  has  shown  that  these  mineral 
^'  manures  a£ford  to  a  soil,  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  sulphates — and 
'^  further,  that  they  exert  a  notable  influence  only  on  thos^  soils  in 

«In  this  statement  Liebig  is  eridentlj  wrong.    (P.) 
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^^  which  they  are  absent  or  deficient/'  The  translation  and  publication, 
in  this  country,  of  some  of  the  works  of  Sprengel,  especially  his 
^^Lehre  vom  Dunger,^^  &c.;  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  the  enlightened  American  farmer. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

The  true  theory  of  agriculture,  on  which  only  a  correct  practice  can 
be  ba^ed,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  accurate  observations  and  expert* 
ments,  of  great  number  and  extent.  A  few  analyses,  for  example, 
might  only  exhibit  exceptional  cases;  the  isolated  examination  of  a 
few  soils  could  be  of  Very  little  service,  for  it  is  only  by  numerous 
and  comparative  analyses  that  the  real  causes  of  fertility  or  sterility 
can  be  discovered.  Hence,  during  the  short  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  modern  science,  in  her  efforts  to  aid  this  most  important  of 
all  departments  of  human  industry,  agriculture,  numerous  and  falla- 
cious theories,  based  on  imperfect  knowledge,  have  been  for  a  time  pro- 
posed and  maintained,  and  have  in  their  turn  exerted  their  influence 
against  the  steady  onward  march  of  teal  knowledge.  A  few  analyses 
of  the  soils  of  Kentucky,  for  example,  might  be  of  some  scientific  in- 
terest, especially  if  there  had  been  recorded,  minute  analyses  of  known 
soils  of  other  regions,  by  which  to  compare  them ;  but  in  the  absence, 
or  at  least  paacity,  of  these,  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  the  various 
qualities  and  value  of  the  soils  of  our  state,  as  well  as  the  relative  in- 
fluence exerted  on  its  fertility  by  the  various  constituents  of  the  soil,  is 
by  the  performance  of  a  great  number  of  analyses,  of  soils  in  all  va- 
riety, from  the  different  geological  formations,  and  in  various  stages  of 
exhaustion  from  cultivation.  In  this  manner  only  can  a  complete  com- 
parison be  made  between  them,  and  their  relative  merits  and  peculiar- 
ities exhibits,  and,  incidentally,  the  real  and  essential  elements  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  fully  ascertained,  by  a  process  of  comparison  and 
exclusion. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  true  theory  and  practice  in  agriculture, 
practical  experience  and  scientific  research  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
one  may  suggest  what  the  other  must  necessarily  verify.  An  exten- 
sive series  of  correct  scientific  investigations,  in  the  chemical  analyses 
of  soils,  maniures,  plants  and  their  ashes,  &c.,  &c.,  must  be  combined 
with  close  practical  observations  on  the  culture  of  various  crops,  in  va- 
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rious  known  conditions  or  circumstances^  of  soil,  manures,  moisture, 
heat,  light,  &c.,  &c. 

Empirical  experience  has  gone  a  great  way,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
towards  forming  a  correct  system  of  agriculture ;  but  its  unaided  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  very  slow  and  uncertain,  and  confined  within  cir- 
cumscribed limits.  On  the  other  hand,  scientific  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  of 
vegetable  growth,  can  only  be  verified  and  established  by  the  aid  of 
practical  experience  in  agriculture. 

Practical  experience,  moreover,  looking  almost  exclusively  to  imme- 
diate results,  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  and  ulterior  interests  of 
the  farmer;  for  example,  the  celebrated  Jethro  TuU,  of  Berkshire, 
England, (who  published  his  ^^Horse-hoeing Husbandry ^and  New  Method 
of  CuUurej  &c.,"  in  middle  of  the  last  century,)  having  observed  the 
beneficial  effects  of  thorough  tillage  and  fiue  division  of  the  soil,  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  plants,  came  to  the  conclusion,  by  his  practical 
experience,  that  all  manures  were  nuisances  which  injured  the  good 
qualities  of  the  edible  plants  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  promot- 
ed the  growth  of  toads  and  other  ^^venomous  creatures,*'  but  that  ^^the 
artificial  Pasture  of  Plants  may  be  enlarged,  without  any  Addition  of 
more  Land,  or  enlarging  of  Bounds,  and  this  by  Division  only  of  the 
same  Earth."  That  as  the  intimate  atom  is  very  small,  as  he  express- 
es it  ''an  atom  is  nothing,"  and  fine  division  of  the  soil  is  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  to  enter  into  the  tissues 
of  vegetables,  the  food  of  plants  could  be  increased,  in  a  given  quanti- 
ty of  earth,  "orf  infinitum,'^  simply  by  sub-dividing  or  pulverizing  it, 
and  thus  a  perennial  fertility  be  secured.  Science  not  having  yet  de- 
monstrated to  him  that  earth  was  not  a  unit  in  composition,  of  which 
any  small  part,  if  sufficiently  finely  divided,  would  answer  for  vegeta- 
ble nourishment,  it  required  some  lapse  of  time  to  demonstrate  to  his 
followers  the  gradual  but  certain  deterioration  of  the  soil  thus  treated, 
and  the  fallacy  of  his  system  of  husbandry. 

In  like  manner,  the  practical  experience  of  the  early  farmers  of  a 
BOW  country,  where  the  land  is  teeming  with  all  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility, and  which,  for  years,  shows  no  diminution  of  its  productiveness, 
even  with  the  rudest  agriculture,  impressed  them  with  the  fallacious  be- 
lief that  the  soil  is  inexhaustible;  and,  consequently,  the  accumula- 
tions of  enriohihs  matoriala^-tbe  piles  of  Manures  atxmt  thw  baroa 
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and  stables-— were  considered  nuisaBces,  to  be  abated  at  the  cost  of  tbe 
expense  and  labor  of  hauling  them  to  the  nearest  stream  or  sink-hole, 
whilst  exhausting  crops  were  carried  from  the  soil;  until  the  further 
experience  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  has  given  the  melancholy  de- 
monstration that  the  land  had,  in  some  cases,  become  hopelessly  dete- 
riomtedy  and  that  those  valuable  elements,  which  alone  were  wanting 
to  restore  and  keep  it  in  a  fertile  state,  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds, 
or  had  found  their  way  to  that  great  reservoir  of  the  drainage  of  the 
land,  the  ocean. 

For  this  great  practical  error,  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers,  there 
was  this  sufficient  apology,  however,  that  scientific  agriculture  had  not 
yet  demonstrated  the  true  nature  of  vegetable  food,  nor  the  essential 
elements  of  the  soil.  But  now  the  case  is  different,  and  any  farmer, 
who  is  not  lamentably  deficient  in  the  preliminary  education  which  is 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  his  station,  as  an  agriculturist  and  a  good  citi- 
zen of  a  republican  nation,  can  avail  himself,  with  little  difficulty,  of 
the  aid  of  the  scientific  principles  of  modem  agricultare.  And  noth- 
ing but  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  new  land  in  this  country, 
prevents  the  necessity  for  acquiring  and  applying  these  (ilnciples  con- 
tinually to  the  cultivation  of  our  soil. 

As  long  as  rich  new  soil  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  it  would  cost 
to  restore  to  fertility  a  soil  which  has  become  exhausted,  by  a  long 
series  of  improvident  cropping,  practical  experience  will  continually 
pron<|)t  the  farmer  to  emigrate  from  the  home  of  his  fathers  to  play 
the  part  of  a  pioneer  in  the  new  country,  at  whatever  cost  of  feeling 
in  the  breaking  up  of  old  attachments  and  old  associations,  at  whatever 
risk  to  health  or  liie  from  change  of  climate  and  location,  and  at  what- 
ever final  expense  of  time  and  money,  which  may  be  required,  gradu- 
ally, in  the  course  of  many  years,  to  bring  around  the  new  settiement 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  have  been  temporarily  under- 
valued in  the  old. 

Every  road  laid  out,  graded,  and  tumpiked;  every  bridge,  fence,  or 
house  constructed ;  every  railroad,  telegraph,  or  public  means  of  con- 
veyance established;  every  school-house,  college,  church,  or  court- 
house erected — all  the  inlprovements  and  conveniences  of  the  old  coun- 
try— ^have  been  made  at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  and 
money  of  the  land  owners,  in  the  course  of  years;  and  could  the  real 
and  pxaotical  valw  of  all  these  improvements,  comforts^  and  conven- 
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iences  be  pat  upon  the  cost  of  the  land,  in  the  old  and  highly  culti* 
vated  community,  its  price  would  appear  extraordinarily  high.  Could 
the  final  cost  of  all  those  improvements,  which  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  wild  new  country  up  to  the  level  in  these  respects,  with  the 
older  settlements,  be  put  upon  the  new  land,  the  difference  in  price  be^ 
tween  this  aud  that  of  the  older  country  would  not  be  so  great  as  it  ap- 
pears at  present.  But  these  improvements  are  gradually,  made  and 
paid  for,  and  their  cost  is  distributed  amongst  a  succession  of  persons, 
and  over  a  consideiable  time,  and  consequently  is  not  proportionately 
felt.  But  the  value  of  a  real  improvemmt  remains,  and  constantly  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  land  in  which  it  is  placed,  by  increasing  the 
comforts  or  decreasing  the  labors  of  the  inhabitants;  increasing  the 
value  of  their  products,  by  giving  more  ready  access  to  market;  di- 
minishing the  cost  of  articles  of  consumption  of  foreign  production  by 
decreasing  that  of  their  procurement  and  transportion;  giving  new  fa- 
cilities for  the  profitable  employment  of  time,  energy,  talent,  and  cap- 
ital, in  the  arts  and  manufactures;  and  a  more  extensive  scope  for  prof- 
itable industry  in  all  the  departments  of  civilized  society. 

Taking  aUI these  facts  into  consideration,  it  may  be  more  frequent* 
ly  found,  than  is  generally  believed,  that  even  practical  experience  may 
safely  admit,  that  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  price  of  the 
comparatively  worn-out  soil  of  the  older  and  improved  districts,  as 
compared  with  the  land  of  the  new,  it  may  often  be  more  economical 
to  improve  the  old,  by  the  judicious  restoration  to  it  of  its  lost  ele* 
ments  of  fertility,  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  appropriate  manures, 
than  to  break  up  and  remove  to  the  new  country. 

To  the  farmer  who  understands  the  conditions  of  fertility;  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  crops  or  animals  produced  upon  it; 
who  has  studied — as  is  his  duty,  as  a  part  of  his  useful  profession — 
the  nature  of  manures,  and  the  true  mode  of  maintaining  his  soil  al- 
ways in  its  original  state  of  fertility,  the  annual  labor  of  restoring 
to  the  soil  as  much  of  the  essential  elements  as  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  crops  removed  from  it,  would  be  comparatively  littie,  if  sys- 
tematically provided  for  in  his  scheme  of  husbandry ;  whilst  to  renovate 
a  soil  which  had  been  annually  robbed,  by  a  succession  of  owners,  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  may  seem  a  herculean  labor,  and  require  a 
startling  expenditure. 
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ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  idea,  based  on  the  practical  experience,  that 
after  the  land  has  become  tiredj  as  it  were,  of  one  crop,  it  will  readily 
produce  another ;  that  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  may  be  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  This  opinion, 
scientific  research  has  fully  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  true, 
that  different  vegetables,  whilst  they  require  nearly  the  same  elements 
for  their  food,  consume  the  several  materials  of  the  soil  in  various  pro- 
portions— as  com,  wheat,  and  the  grains  generally,  take  more  phos- 
phates ;  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  the  green  crops,  more  potash  ;  hemp, 
clover,  and  fruit-trees,  require  lime  in  the  soil ;  and  flax  is  said  to  de- 
mand much  magnesia,  &c.,  &c. — it  is  equally  true,  that  the  uninterrupt- 
ed cultivation  of  one  crop  on  the  same  land,  disproportionately  de- 
prives its  soluble  portion  of  the  peculiar  elements  which  enter  in  larg- 
er quantities  into  its  peculiar  composition,  and  hence  reduces  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  to  that  crop,  whilst  it  may  yet  retain  abun- 
dance of  the  essential  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  food  in  such  pro* 
portions  as  may  be  entirely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  other  vegetables  ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  although  this  crop  may  require  a  larger 
amount  of  the  phosphates,  and  that  more  of  the  alkalies,  the  third  more 
lime,  or  the  fourth  more  sulphates,  they  all  take  more  or  less  from  the 
stock  of  these  materials  in  the  soil,  which,  although  mostly  present 
there  in  quantities  to  last  for  centuries,  are  yet  limited  in  amount,  and 
exhaustible  in  the  end. 

Thus,  whilst  during  the  life-time  of  the  father,  perhaps,  by  a  judi- 
cious rotation  of  crops,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  may  seem  to 
be  fully  or  nearly  maintained,  during  the  subsequent  experience  of  the 
son,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  sub-soil  ploughing  to  keep  up  the 
productiveness  to  the  profitable  standard ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  this  means,  further  lapse  of  time  may  still  demonstrate  a 
gradual  diminution  of  crops,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual,  although 
slow,  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

INFLUENCB  OF  THE  SDB-SrrRATUM. 

In  districts  where  the  soil  is  immediately  underlaid  by  a  sub-stratum 
which  is  rich  in  the  mineral  elements  of  v^etable  food,  like  the  easi- 
ly deoomposible  blqe  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Formation,  or 
t^e  rich  under-clay  which  abounds  in  the  same  region,  the  process  of 
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exhaustion  of  the  surface-soil  is  more  slow  than  when  it  is  based  upon 
a  hard  rook  which  resists  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  atmospheF- 
ic  agencies,  or  a  stratum  in  which  these  elements  are  more  or  less  want- 
ing. For,  whilst  the  vegetable  roots  of  the  growing  crops  are  absorb- 
ing these  elements  from  the  superficial  soil,  more  are  being  carried  into 
it,  by  the  agency  of  water  and  of  capillary  attraction,  from  the  rich 
Bub-stratum.  This  process  of  supply,  however,  is  often  necessarily 
slow,  and  rarely  keeps  pace  with  the  demands  of  continued  exhaustive 
crops.  It  is  one  main  cause  of  the  rapid  renovation  of  the  soil,  in  the 
favored  region  above  mentioned,  upon  allowing  it  to  rest  in  fallow  or 
in  clover  crops. 

INFLUENCE   OF   PASTURAGE. 

Another  prevalent  opinion^  also,  to  some  extent  erroneous,  is,  that 
when  the  land  is  used  for  pasture  only,  or  where  the  products,  in  grafis, 
corn,  grain,  hay,  &g.,  are  annually  consumed  upon  the  ground  by  ani- 
mals— as  bogs,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  which  are  the  only  exports 
from  the  farm'— the  manure  being  thus  restored  to  the  soil,  it  is  in  no 
danger  of  becoming  exhausted.  The  fact  is,  that  this  system  of  farm- 
ing really  removes  from  the  land  less  than  any  other  which  can  be 
adopted,  where  some  products  of  the  farm  must  be  sold  away  from  it, 
and  no  manure  is  imported  to  it,  because  all  of  the  valuable  elements 
of  the  soil  which  are  finally  removed  from  it,  in  this  system  of  farm- 
ing, are  simply  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  other 
earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  which  are  contained  in  the  bones,  and  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  animals  reared  on  it — some  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity of  which  may  be  formed  by  weighing  the  skeletons  of  these  ani- 
mals— ^whilst,  as  the  constant  tendency  of  growing  v^etables  is  to 
collect  and  bring  up  the  essential  elements,  from  the  depths  of  the  soil 
and  leave  them,  by  their  decay,  upon  the  surface,  it  may  even  frequent- 
ly happen,  that  notwithstanding  the  removal  from  it  of  this  relatively 
small  quantity  of  phosphates,  &c.  in  the  bones  and  bodies  of  the  ani- 
mals sold  from  the  &nn,  the  surf  ace-sail  may  be  actually  richer,  after 
many  years  judicious  treatment  in  this  way,  than  it  was  at  first 

But  in  the  older  countries,  where  by  a  long  series  of  cropping,  al- 
most all  the  essential  elements  of  the  soil  have  been  so  &r  redu- 
ced in  quantity  that  the  mandate,  '^no  manure,  no  crops,"  is  rigid 
and  immutable^  the  effects  of  ev w  the  graziiig  of  pasture  had  is  known 
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and  understood,  especially  as  we  are  informed  by  Johnston,  (in  bis' 
Lectures  on  AgricuUurai  Chemistry  and  Geology y^^)  in  the  dairy  district 
of  Cheshire,  where  the  application  of  bone-dust  to  permanent  pasture 
has  been  practiced  of  late  years  with  great  success,  in  improving  the 
value  of  the  pasture  land,  which  had  become  measurably  exhausted  of 
its  phosphates  by  the  milk,  cheese,  calves,  &c.,  sold  from  it;  it  being 
stated  by  that  author  that  ^'for  every  cow  it  maintains  a  dairy  farm 
will  lose,  (annually,)  of  earthy  phosphates,  upon  the  whole  as  much  as 
is  contained  ia  fifty-six  pounds  of  bone-dust/'  On  the  principle  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  phosphates  from  the  gYass  lands  of  Cheshire,  by 
dairy  fiurming,  he  accounts  for  ^^he  singularly  striking  effects  produc- 
ed by  bone-dust*'  on  these  lands,  '^whUe  it  fikUed  materially  to  improve 
those  of  others  on  which  it  had  been  tried." 

USB  OF  LIME  AS  A  MANURE. 

The  analyses  of  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  aa 
well  as  those  firom  other  geological  districts,  published  in  these  several 
reports,  demonstrate  a  fact  which  has  generally  been  over-looked  in  the 
efforts  made  to  explain  fully  the  beneficial  action  of  the  application  of 
lime  upon  the  soil.  It  is  true  that  lime  itself  is  generally  present  in 
very  small  proportion,  even  in  soil  resting  immediately  upon  a  lime- 
stone sub-stratum-^the  common  idea  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  cakor 
reous  sailsj  being  erroneous — yet  few  soils  are  so  very  deficient  in  lime 
as  actually  to  be  sterile  from  the  absence  of  this  material.  Still,  the 
addition  of  lime  to  soils,  and  even  to  those  which  are  known  to  contain 
already  in  their  composition  considerable  quantities  of  it,  is  found  to 
be  so  beneficial,  in  England  and  in  France  particularly,  that  it  is  very 
commonly  applied  to  the  land  for  the  production  of  grain  crops,  &;c., 
and  sometimes  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  generally  in  smaller  amount 

Doubtless  the  lime,  when  applied  in  the  caustac  state,  acta  to  bring 
to  a  soluble  state  some  of  the  nutritious  elements  which  may  be  lock* 
ed  up  in  the  insoluble  siUcateSy  and  to  increase  their  solubility  general- 
ly ;  and  enables  the  soil  thus  to  produce  large  crops  for  a  few  years, 
making  avaiUble,  during  this  short  time  years,  perhaps  tiiat  ma- 
terial which,  in  the  gradual  course  of  the  natural  disintegration  of  the 
harder  particles  of  the  soil,  might  not  have  been  consumed  in  the  small* 

er  harvests  for  many  years,  and  hence  the  adage,  that  'lime  enriches 
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tbe  father  ftnd  impoverishes  the  son;*'  bizt  these  analyses  have  shown, 
at  least  in  relation  to  the  Kentucky  limestones  generally,  and  especial- 
ly to  those  easily  decomposible  limestones  of  the  Lower  Silurian  for- 
mation, that  they  all  contain  notable  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  sol- 
phurio  acid,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron  and  manganese,  &c.,  and 
hence,  when  applied  to  land,  they  may  not  only  act  beneficially 
in  virtue  of  the  Kme  they  contain,  but  many  actually  restore  to  it 
many  of  thosd  mineral  elements  necessary  to  vegetable  growth,  which 
may  have  been  exhausted  from  the  soil  by  cultivation.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  the  calcareous  marls. 

The  analyses  of  the  Kentucky  soils,  which  have  been  made,  and  ate 
published  in  these  volumes,  it  is  hoped  may  materially  aid  tbe  enlighl^ 
ened  agriculturist,  by  exhibiting  the  causes  of  their  fertility,  showing 
the  elements  which  are  liable  to  e^^austion  by  cultivation,  or  those 
which  are  naturally  deficient  in  soils  firom  various  districts,  or 
which  may  be  superabundant;  as  well  as  by  pointing  out,  in  some 
casesy  the  sources  whence  may  be  supplied  .the  elements  which 
may  be  wiuiting  to  render  soils  of  certain  districts  more  fictile*  Sec- 
ondarily, it  is  hoped  they  may  induce  the  agriculturalist  to  iltudy  more 
thoroughly  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  noble  profession,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  attain  to  the  knovdedge  of  the  most  economical  and  per- 
manently profitable  system  of  husbandry. 
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:AftmAH«S»  IN  TV  ALr^ABCnOAL  OKDKB  OF  TOM  OO.ITlCTltt  IN  WHIOH  THR  WB«S  OITilMI»« 


ANDERSON  COUNTY. 

No.  557-T-SoiL.  Labeled  "  Virffin  saU,  from  John  M.  Walker* e  farm; 
tonsidered  the  best  adapted  to  M^heat  <md  timothy;  mil  yield  twenty 
hushde  to  ike  acre  if  well  attended;  white  oak*land;  near  Zawrence" 
burgy  Anderson  county,  Kentucky.    JSlue  Umestane  formntien^^^ 

Tbe  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark-browoisb-grey  color;  washed  oarofcdly 
witb  water  tbis  soil  left  73.65  per  cent  of  sand,  of  which  all  but  6.64 
per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolti&g-<doth.  This  coaoser  por- 
tiqn  was  principally  oonposed  of  small  rounded  &crugiQona  ooogise- 
tionsi  mixed  with  rounded  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  gtains  of  thissoil,  dried 4d^  the  ordioairy  tenvoBatiiKe, 
digested  for  a  month  in  a  dose  bottle,  in  water  which  had  hsen  <;baig^ 
with  ^3ari)onic  acid  gis,  under  a  pressuco  of  about  two  atmospheres, 
gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of  yr^yisb^nmn  eibaAt^CMld^^^fy 
which  contained  the  following  ingredients,  viz : 
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Or€tins. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.430 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,        .    •        -        -        -  .118 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.178 

Magnesia,             -- •-  .040 

Brown  oxide^of  manganese,           -        •        -    '    -        -        •        -  .079 

Sulphuric  acid,      -..»......  .058 

Potash, .084 

Soda, .034^ 

IKlica, .180 

2.201 

Dried  at  400^  F.,  this  soil  lost  4.125  per  cent,  of  mciaiure,  and  was 
found  to  have  the  following  campositian: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •  5.463 

Alnmina, 1.615 

Oxide  of  iron, .-  6.305 

Carbonate  of  lime,           .........  .345 

Magnesia,  -            ....•..^;..  .335 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     --        -        •        -        •        »        -  .315 

Phosphoric  acid, -        -        •        •  .181 

Sulphuric  acid,       •-..•«..4*  .056 

iPotash, •  .156 

Soda,     -- .023 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates^ 84.845 

Loss, -...-..  ,361 

100.000 

No.  658 — ^SoiL.  Labeled  **Same  sail  as  the  lasiy  from  John  M.  Wal- 
ker'a  land,  near  Laiwrencehurgy  Anderson  county,  Keniackt/;  from  an 
dd  field  wUdh  has  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  ctdtivaUon;  for 
four  of  the  latter  years  in  timothy  and  clover;  now  in  com;  no  green 
crops  have  ever  been  turned  in.    Blue  Uinestone  formation^'* 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding 
soil.  The  «m^  left  by  washing  this  soil  in  water  amounted  to  71.1  per 
Aent  9  of  which  only  4.91  per  cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the 
finest-bdting  cloth ;  the  coarser  pnrtides  are  principally  ferruginous, 
with  a  few  rounded  grains  of  different  colored  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  aii^dried  soil,  digested  in  water  contain- 
ing caitxHiio  acid^  as  befoKe  defioobed,  gave  up  about  tmo  grams  of 
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hrownish-grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo- 

mtian,  viz: 

Crrains, 

Organie  and  volatile  maUers,        .......  0.^(70 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  pbosphafes, .169 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.058 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,        -        -        -        -        •        *        -        -  .153 
Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  not  determined.     . 

Snlpbnric  acid,     - ^OIS 

Potash,      - .119 

Soda. 

Silica,         -.•-.. .094 

Loss,          •--- .139 

2.106 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.075  per  cent,  of  moisture,  when  dried  at  400° 

P. 

« 

Its  composition,  thus  dried,  is  as  follows : 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters* 4.33t 

Alumina,    ••.«• 2.165 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.890 

Carbonate  of  Ume»      .--..----  ,216 

Magnesia,  .---..••-..  .465 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Pbospborie  acid,          -.-* .103 

Sulphuric  acid,    .---•----•  .032 

Potasb, .101 

Soda, -        -  .047 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, •  39.140 

Loss, .290 

100.000 

No,   559 — Sub-soil.    Labled  ^From  Jno.  M.    Walker's  land,  n4ar 

Zatcrenceburff,  Anderson  county,  Kentucky.    Blue  UmesUme  forma* 

tion,^'  ^c,  ^c 

The  Color  of  this  sub-eoil,  aur-dried^  is  greyish-buff.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  66.55  per  cent  of  sand^  of  which  all  but  4.14  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-oloth ;  this  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains,  air-dried,  gave  up  to  the  carbonated  water  not 
quite  a  grain  of  grey-hrown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the 
foUowiog  cmposiUon: 
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Organic  and  volatile  ntatterB»    .......  0.200 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,       ...  .069 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        •        «>  .318 

Magnesia,  '-- .020 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 

Sulphuric  acid,          -        -        --        -        -        -        -  .t)26 

Potash, .027 

Soda, .019 

Silica, .no 

O.789ofagr» 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.25  per  cent  of  moisture^  wben  dried  at 
400^5  and  then  had  the  foUowing  campoaitian,  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  3.213 

Alumina, 2.466 

Oxide  of  .iron, 3.666 

Carbonate  of  lime, .070 

Magnesia,           -•.--.--...-  .601 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .220 

Phosphoric  acid,          --.--..--  '    .142 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -        -        -        --..        .        .        -  ,066 

Potash,      - .1^ 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.970 

lioss,           f        --        -        -        -'-         -        -        -         -  .662 


•*■ 


100.000 

This  sub*soil  does  not  tippear  to  be  richer  than  the  -surface  soil,  in 
the  mineral  food  of  plants,  while  it  contains  less  organic  matters;  the 
turning  of  it  up  with  the  sub-soil  plough,  therefore,  pronaises  only  to 
improve  the  soil  meehamcally. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  analyses  of  the  soil  of  the  old  field, 
which  has  been  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  cultivation,  with  that  of  the 
virgin  soil,  that  the  former  has  lost  a  portion  of  all  those  ingredienta 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of 
soda,  n^gnesia,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  aad  that,  particularly^  the 
lime,  and  potash,  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  have  been  9enaip 
bly  diminished,  by  the  course  of  cropping,  whilst  the  xelative  prppozu 
tion  of  the  silica  and  insoluble  silicates,  alumina  and  oxide  of  iro% 
have  been  increased,  and  the  amount  of  oiganic  matters  reduced.  The 
fioil  of  jUi6  Aid  field  also  gavextp  less  of  soluble  muatier,  wbea.djga0tfid 
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in  water  contaixiing  carbonic  acid^  and  is  alighly  lighter  in  color  than 
that 

When  the  two  preceding  soils,  Nos.  557  and  558,  wera  submitted 
to  analyses,  the  labels  had  been  accidentally  interchanged,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  whilst  taking  out  specimens  of  each  for  the 
state  cabinet;  the  former,  therefore,  was  labeled  ^^ii  from  an  old  field," 
and  the  latter  ^^virgin  soil ;"  the  analyses  of  the  two,  however,  showed 
the  differences  of  composition  just  pointed  out,  and  led  the  author  to 
suspect  that  some  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  labels.  On  writing 
to  Mr.  Walker  to  send  additional  specimens,  or  to  compare  the  two 
soils,  side  by  side,  and  send  word  which  had  the  darker  color,  it  was 
found,  on  his  response,  that  the  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  change  of 
labels  was  correct,  and  thus  was  established,  in  these  soils,  as  with  most 
of  the  specimens  of  soils  which  have  been  subniitted  to  examination  at 
this  laboratory,  the  accuracy  of  the  indications  of  their  comparative 
chemical  analysis,  in  relation  to  their  gradual  exhaustion  by  the  pro- 
cess of  cropping:  the  same  thing  occurred  with  the  set  of  soils  from 
G.  Threlkeld's  iarm,  Owen  county. 

The  calculation  of  the  amount  of  nutricious  materials  which  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  soil  No.  558,  by  the  course  of  twenty  to  thir- 
ty years  cropping,  as  compared  with  the  virgin  soil  No.  557,  can  be 
easily  made.  Supposing  the  soil  to  weigh  about  71  i  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot,  as  was  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  the  fact  with  the  Fayette 
county  soil,  (see  former  report,  Fayette  county,)  the  43,560  cubic  feet 
of  earth  on  the  acre  of  ground,  taken  to  the  depth  of  one  foot^  would 
weigh  a  little  more  than  three  millions  of  pounds.  Let  us,  for  exam- 
ple, carry  out  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  potash  find  phosphoric  acid 
alone,  in  these  two  soils : 

In  soil  No.  667  the  phosphoric  add  amounts  to    0.166  per  cent. 

In  soil  No.  668  the  phosphoric  acid  amounts  to      .111  per  cent. 

■  ■  ■■ » 

Dififerenc^,    ....        0.046  per  cent 

Now  0.156,  the  quantity  in  100  pounds  of  the  soil,  multiplied  by 
3,000,000,  and  divided  by  100,  gives  4,680,  the  number  of  pounds 
of  potash  in  an  acre  of  the  virgin  soil;  and  0.111,  multiplied  by  the 
same  number,  &;c.,  gives  only  3,330,  the  number  pf  pounds  eontained 
in  the  soil  of  the  old  field;  the  difference^  1,350  pounds,  allows  the 
amount  of  this  substance  which  the  old  soil  has  lost  in  the  course  of 
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twenty  to  thirty  years  cultiv|itioD.  So  in  regard  to  the  phosphoric  acid^ 
equal  to  0.181  per  cent  in  the  virgin  soil,  or  six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  (6,430  pounds)  to  the  acre,  and  0.103  per  cent  or 
three  thousand  and  ninety  pounds  (3,090  pounds)  to  the  acre;  the 
diminution  produced  by  the  cropping  amounts  to  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  (3,340  pounds^)  to  the  acre. 

BATH  COUNTY. 

The  waters  Irom  five  different  sources,  at  the  Olympian  Springs,  in 
this  county,  were  qualitaiivdy  tested  by  the  writer  some  eight  years 
ago,  and  as  he  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  fully  analyzing  these 
valuable  waters,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  append  to  this  report  the  ac^ 
count  of  the  testing  made  at  that  time. 

X 

No.  560 — ^MiNEBAL  Water.    Labeled  ^^Stoeet  Spring,  near  Pound 
Lickj^  Olympian  Springs,  Bath  county,  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  gmins  of  the  water  left  1.5  grains  of  dry  saline  mat- 
ter, on  evaporation. 

This  water  was  found  to  contain, 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Bi-carbonate *of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia  ;^ 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

And  sulphate  of  soda. 

This  is  a  weak  saline  chalyheaie  water.  All  the  iron  separates  from 
it  on  standing  or  boiling.  Boiling  also  causes  the  deposition  of  most 
of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

No.  561— Mineral  Water.    Labeled  ^^Chalyheate  Spring,^''  Olympian 

Springs,  Both  county,  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water  left  only  0.76  of  a  gndn  of  dry 
saline  matter  on  evaporation. 
It  was  found  to  contain — 
Carbonic  acid ; 

Bi-carbotiate  of  lime,  magnesia  aid  iron ; 
Sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  small  quantities; 
And  traces  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  oblpride  of  sodium. 
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This  water  resembles  the  preceding  in  its  composition,  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  iron  than  that.  All  these  chalybeate  waters  must 
be  used  fresh  from  the  spring^  when  the  full  action  of  the  dissolved 
carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  desired,  as  it  is  very  speedily  pre- 
cipitated when  the  water  is  allowed  te  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when 
it  is  boiled.  Even  the  small  quantity  of  air  which  is  usually  left  in 
the  neck  of  a  bottle,  when  it  is  corked,  is  sufficient  to  displace  all  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  dissolved  carbonate,  and  cause  the  whole  of  the 
iron  to  fall  down  as  insoluble  peroxide.  After  the  iron  is  precipitated 
from  this  water  very  little  saline  matter  remains  dissolved  in  it. 

No.  562 — ^Mineral  Water.     Labeled  ^^Tea  Spring  or  White  Sulphur, 

Olympian  Springs,^^  Bath  county,  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  left 
0.5  of  a  grain  of  saline  naatter. 

It  contains — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  in  small  quantity ; 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  small  proportions; 

Bi-carbonates  of  iron  and  soda,  in  considerable  proportions; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  in  small  proportions; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  in  small  proportions. 

This  is  a  good  saline  alkaline  chalybeate.  It  is  a  remarkably  soft  wa- 
ter after  boiling  has  thrown  down  the  oxide  of  iron  and  the  earthy  car- 
bonates. 

No.  563 — Mineral  Water.     Labeled  '^Salt  Sulphur,  from  the  Saloon,^' 

Olympian  Springs,  Bath  county,  Ketkiucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  5.8 
grains  of  saJline  matters. 

It  was  found  to  contain — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 
,  Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  small  proportions ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  in  large  proportion; 

Chloride  of  calcium,  in  small  proportion; 

Carbonate  of  iron,  a  trace; 

Carbonate  of  soda,  a  trace; 

Iodide  of  sodium,  a  small  proportion. 
27 
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This  is  evidently  a  very  valuable  medicinal  mineral  water,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  fact  that  it  contains  iodine^  the  value  of  which,  in 
many  chronic  diseases,  is  well  known  to  physicians.  This  water  should 
be  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  its  several  in- 
gredients, as  they  exist  in  the  water  fresh  from  the  well,  should  be'  ac- 
curately ascertained.  This  would  require,  however,  a  visit  to  the 
spring,  and  the  evaporation  of  several  gallons  of  the  water,  for  which 
there  has  been  no  time  up  to  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

No.  564t-Mineral  WATEa.     Lahled  '^  Black   Sulphur,^''    Olympian 

SprinffSy  Bath  County ^  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water  were  found  to  contain  about  one 
grain  of  dry  saline  matter. 

The  dissolved  ingredients  of  this  water,  are 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gos ; 

Carbonic  acid  gas ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  )  .     •      .1  _ii  '      ^4.. 

^    ,  '  >  in  considemble  proportions ; 

Carbonate  of  soda,     V 
Bi-carbonate  of  lime.^ 
Sulphate  of  soda,       >  in  small  proportions; 
Bi-carbonate  of  :*ron,  7 

Other  ingredients  could  doubtless  be  found,  by  operating  on  larger 
quantities  of  the  water.     This  a  good  alkaline  stdphur  water. 

BOONE  COUNTY. 

No.  565. — Soil.     Labeled  "  Soil  from  a  beedirwood  pasture,  which  has 
never    been    in  cultivation^   Sandford  farm,  near   Union,   Boone 
county,  Kentucky.     Blue  limestone,  of  the  Lower  Silurian  fommtiony 
The  air-dried  soil  is  of  a  light  mouse-color. 
One  thousand  grains,  washed  with  water,  left  855.  grains  of  fine 
sand,  of  which  all  but  40.3  grains  passed  through  the  finest  bolting- 
cloth.     This  coarser  portion  of  the  sand  is  composed  of  small  rounded 
particles  of  clear  and  yellow  quartz,  and  of  a  ferruginous  mineral.  One 
thousand  grains,  air-dried,  digested  for  a  month  in  water  cont^ning 
carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  and  a  half  grains  of  buff-grey 
extract,  dried  at  212°  F.     The  composition  of  which  was  found  to  be  as 
follows: 
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Grains. 
Organic  and  volatile  matters,       -        -        -  ,      -        -        -        -  0.930 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .663 

•  Carbonate  of  lime,               £,330 

Magnesia, ,190 

Sulphuric  acid,             ,074 

Potash, -        -  .223 

Soda,          -        -        -        -        -      .  -        -        -        -        -        -  .026 

Silica,         -        -        - .187 

Loss, .077 

4.600 

Tbe  air-dried  soil  lost  4.635  per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  at 
400°  F.;  and  its  composition,  thus  dried,  is  as  follows: 

Organia  and  volatile  matters, 7.827 

Alumina, 2.495 

Oxide  of  iron,              2.790 

Carbonate  of  lime, .395 

Mngnesia, -         .495 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .195 

Phosphoric  acid,          - .318 

Sulphuric  acid, .084 

Potash, 173 

Soda, .040 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.620 

Loss,          -        - .568 

100.000 

No.  566 — Soil.  Labeled  ^*  Same  soil  {as  preceding^)  from  an  old  field 
twenty  to  thirty  years  in  cvltivaiion,  Sandford  fanriy  near  Uniouj 
Boone  county y  Kentucky.  Blue  limostone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  for' 
mation^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  brownish-grey.  The  sand  washed  out  from 
a  thousand  grains  of  this  soil  weighed  787.7  grains,  and  except  30.7 
grains,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  bolting  cloth.  The  coars- 
er particles  are  principally  rounded  ferruginous  grains,  with  some  of 
clear  and  colored  quartz.  One  thousand  grains  of  Uie  air-dried  aoily 
digested  for  a  month  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more 
than  three  grains  of  Ugjit  brown  extract^  which  had  the  following  cam' 
pasitimj  dried  at  212^  F. : 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.380 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .240 

Carbonate  of  lime,                1,947 

Magnesia,           -        -        - -        -  .136 

Sulphuric  acid,             -         -        - .046 

Potash,                -         -         -  ,082 

Soda, .006 

Silica, -  .110 

Loss,           -..-. --  .156 

3.100 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.75  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composHion^  yiz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.606 

Alumina,              3.520 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.124 

Carhonate  of  Kme, -  .496 

Magnesia,            -         -         -     -  -         -      ^-        -        -         -         •  .469 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .246 

Phosphoric  acid, -  .126 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .187 

Potash,                - .162 

Soda, .032 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -        -        -        -        -        -        -  85.696 

Loss,           -----------  .549 

100.000 

No.  567 — Sob-Soil.  Labeled  "  Sub-soil  from  the  old  fields  twenty  to 
thirty  years  in  cvUivation^  Sandford  farrrij  near  Union^  Boone 
county  J  Kentucky.     Blue  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  formation?'^ 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  brownish-buflf  color,  having  a  slightly  more  red- 
dish tint  than  the  preceding ;  in  cloddy  lumps.  Washed  with  water,  it 
gave  76.83  per  cent,  of  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.08  per  cent  pass* 
ed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  was  princi- 
pally coinposed  of  smajl  rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  matter,  with 
some  grains  of  clear  and  yellowish  quartz.  One  thousand  grains,  air- 
dried,  gave  to  the  carbonated  water  nearly  two  grains  of  Ught  grey  ex-^ 
tracts  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  contained  the  following  ingredients,  viz : 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters,                0.277 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -        -.-        -        -.-        -        -  1.120 

Magnesia,            -         -        -        -^ .139 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash,               .066 

Soda,                   .008 

Silica,                  .241 

1.936 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.19  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  and 
has  the  following  composition,  viz  : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,                3.466 

Alumina, --  3.946 

Oxide  of  iron,              3.420 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ---,-..*-  ,2g5 

Magnesia, -  .636 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ,296 

Phosphoric  acid, .476 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash, .213 

Soda,          -----..--.-  ^050 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,        - 87.645 

100.367 

By  comparing  the  several  analyses  of  these  soils,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  soil  from  the  old  field  has  lost  a  notable  quantity  of  its  organic 
and  volatile  matters,  its  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies,  while  it  exhibits 
a  larger  proportion  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  sand  and  insol- 
uble silicates,  than  the  virgin  soil ;  donbtless  owing,  in  part,  to  some  ad- 
mixture with  it  of  the  sub-soil.  The  sub-soil  is  seen  to  be  somewhat 
richer  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  than  even  the  virgin  soil, 
and  hence  benefit  may  result  from  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plough  in 
cultivittion. 

-* 

BOUBBON  COUNTY. 

No.  568 — Soil.  Labeled  ^'Virgin  soily  from  Wrn.  P.  Humes'^  farmj 
between  the  waters  of  Houston  creek  and  Cooper* s  run;  primitive  for  est 
growihy  blue  and  black  ashy  honey  locust,  walnut,  sugar  tree,  wild  cher^ 
rtfy  ^*Cj  Blue  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Bourbon  coun-^ 
ty,Keniudc!/^'  ' 
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The  dried  soil  is  of  a  yellowish-umber  color. 

Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  88.13  per  cent,  of  sand,  &&,  of 
which  all  but  18.06  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  parti- 
cles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  six  grains  of  light 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212°,  of  the  following  composition,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  1.133 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  >nd  phosphates,       -        -  .672 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --. -  3.630 

Magnesia,            -         -         -         - -.194 

Sulphuric  acid,   -        -        - .039 

Potash, .164 

Soda, .066 

Silica, .181 

6.078 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.10  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  and 
has  the  following  composition,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 8.406 

Alumina, 6.745 

Oxide  of  iron, -         -  5.186 

Carbonate  of  lime, -..  ,945 

Magnesia,            .-.---...-  .170 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .370 

Phosphoric  acid.          -        - -        -  ,336 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -        •        -        - .119 

Potash, .227 

Soda, .-  .133 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -      .*        *        -        *        -         -  79.045 

100.680 

No.  569 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Soil  from  an  oldfieldy  sixty  years  in  ctdtiva* 
Hon;  for  s(me  forty  years  in  grass;  same  growth,  ^c,  ^c,  as  the  pre* 
ceding  virgin  soil;  from  Wm.  P.  Hume^s  farm,  Bourbon  county,  Ken" 
tucky.^' 

From  both  of  these  soils  the  coarse  seivo  removed  irregular  frag- 
ments of  decomposed  chert^  of  limestonei  and  soft  rounded  forrugi- 
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nous  particles.  The  color  of  the  dried  soil  is  somewhat  lighter  and 
browner  than  that  of  the  preceding. 

Washed  with  water  it  left  78.56  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all 
but  6.83  per  cent  passed  through  fine  bolting-cloth;  this  coarser  por- 
tion consists  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  3.149  grains  of  brownish 
extract  J  dried  at  212°,  which  consisted  of, 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 0.617 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .422 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.830 

Magnesia,  ---- --  .105 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -        -        - .025 

Potash, .078 

Soda, .07a 

Silica,          -         -                  .097 

r 

3.149 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.84  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F.,  and  has 
the  following  composition^  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.574 

Alumina, 4.925 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.185 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -         -         --         -         --         -         -  .485 

Magnesia, .110 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .395 

Phosphoric  acid, ,330 

Sulphuric  acid, .085 

Potash,       -         -         . .209 

Soda, .114 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, -        -  83.310 

Loss, .278 

100.000 

No.  570 — Sub-soil.    Lahded'^Svh-Boil  from  the  same  oldjield,  Wm.  P. 

Burners  farm,  Bourbon  county ^  Kentucky.^' 

The  coarse  seive  removed  from  this  sub'^oii  fragments  ^  chert  «nd 
ferruginous  particles.  The  color  of  the  aur-dried  sub-soil  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding.  Washed  with  water  this  sub-soil 
left  79.17  per  cent,  of  sand,  Aa^  of  which  all  but  6.80  per  cent  pa8»- 
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ed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted 
mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty- 
days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  2.263  grains  of  yel- 
lowish-grey extract^  dried  at  212°  R,  which  was  composed  of 

Grains. 
Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -         -        -         -         -        -   '     -  0.308 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -         -  .205 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.413 

Magnesia,  -v •  -076 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        - -  .022 

Potash, .06i 

Soda,  -...-- .062 

Silica, .114 

2.263 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.84  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  its  composition  is  as  follows: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.196 

Alumina,    ----• 6.360 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.313 

Carbonate  of  lime, .356 

Magnesia,  ---- .621 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .420 

PJiosphoric  acid, .440 

Sulphuric  acid, .085 

Potash,       .        -        -        - .195 

Soda,          -         - .100 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          .         .         -                  ...  84.070 

100.056 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  although  the  soil  of  the  old  fields  in 
the  preceding  soils,  has  been  sixty  years  under  cultivation,  it  has  lost 
much  less  of  its  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  lapse  of  time.  This,  doubtless,  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  feet  that  for  most  of  this  period — about  forty  years — ^the 
land  has  been  in  grass. 

The  immediate  sub-soil  of  the  old  field  does  not  show  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  than  the  virgin  soil,  while  it  contains  less 
potash;  but  the  red  under-clay,  next  to  be  described,  like  most  of  the 
red  under*<clays  on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  exhibits  a  iremarkable 
richness  in  this  alkali. 
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No.  571 — ^*Rbo  unuer-clay,  with  fragmcnU  of  vhnty  ro'h  and  foml 
shells^  {Tereiratulu  mpax  and  Or  thin  teaiudinariay)  Capt  Wm. 
Ilam^a  fann^  Bourbon  county^  Kentucky.''^ 

Color,  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding,  and  of  a  purer 
brownish  buff.  Washed  with  water  this  under-clay  left  G9.67  per  cent  of 
smd,  &c,  of  which  all  but  11.93  per  cent  was  fiue  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  porlioD  consists  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  clay,  digested  for  twenty  dayi^ 
in  water  contiining  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  1.834  grains  of  light-grey 
eztrady  dried  at  2  i  2^,  which  had  the  following  eompoiUion^  viz  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •«...,«  0.t6i 

Aluiniua,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        -        - 1.155 

Magnesia,  -.-------...  .067 

Sulphuric  acid, .016 

Potash, .046 

Soda. .040 

Silica, .181 

1.834 

The  air-dried  clay  lost  6.45  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.^  and  has 
the  following  oamposilionj  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, .4.783 

Alumina, ••  12.785 

Oxide  of  iron, •-  9.420 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        -        - 6.235 

Magnesia, 1.946 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .......  .495 

Phosphoric  acid, ,425 

Sulphuric  acid, .050 

Potash, .840 

Soda, .116 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 63.770 

100.865 

Gradoally  mixed  with  the  exhausted  upper  soil,  by  trenching  or 
deep  sub-edl  plowing,  this  under-clay  would  improve  it  by  fiirnishing 
a  new  supply  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime. 

28 
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No.  572— Limestone-  Labeled  ''Atrypa  capax  limestone^  under  the 
ml  of  Capt  Wm.  P.  Burners  land^  Bourbon  countt/y  Kentucky.^* 
Lower  Silurian.  ' 

A  crystalline^  coarse-granular,  light-grey,  limestone,  containing  ma* 
ny  shells  and  corals;  very  much  eroded  and  cellular  on  the  exterioTi 
where  it  is  of  a  brown  color. 

Composition,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ...  81.340  —  45.646  of  XtnM. 

Carbonate  of  magnem,   *        -  .979 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,          ...  .540 

Phosphoric  acid,      -        •        •  .221 

Sttlpbttric  acid,        •        .        •  .324 

Potash,  .        -        -        .        -  .104 

Soda, .177 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates.    *  16.646 


100.431 


No.  67  S — ^Limestone.    Labeled  ^^SAeU  Umestone,  near  the  surface^  Capt 
Wnu  P.  JSume^s  farniy  Bourbon  county ,  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian 
formaiion.^^ 

A  grey  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells,  chaetetes,  &c.,  and  sparkling 
with  crystalline  grains  of  calcareous  spar;  weathered  surface  nearly 
even,  brownish. 

Compofiiion,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        -        -  94.680  «-  65.13  of  ldm$. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    >        -  .980 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,          ,        .        .  1.120 

-        -  .196 

-  .692 

-  .166 
•  .233 

-  1.086 

-  .947 


Phosphoric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Potash,  . 

Soda, 

Insoluble  silicates. 

Loss, 


100.000 

Limestones,  so  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  al- 
kalies, and  at  the  9ame  time  $0  eitmly  deGoinpo9ed  under  the  atrnpoh 
pherio  influence9y  always  exert  a  marked  enriching  effect  on  the  09)) 
which  r#ts  ujjpQu  themp 
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No.  ST^U-^iZi.  Labeled  ^Virgin  saily  woods  pasture,  Wm.  Buckner^s 
farm.  Com  ridge  land;  primitive  forest  growthy  large  buckeye,  oak, 
honey4ocust,  sugar^iree,  ^c  Zower  Silurian  formation.  Bourbon 
county,  Kentucky.^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  greyish-brown  color  Washed  with  water  this 
soil  left  83.83  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  passed  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth  except  about  5.34  per  oent,  which  was  composed 
of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  fortwenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  si:jp  and  a  half 
grains  of  brown  extract,  ^ni^A  at  212^  F.,  which  wis  found  to  have  the 
following  composition,  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,       «        .        «        .        •        ^        *  1.975 

Alumuia,^ozide8  of  iron  an4  nangsneae,  and  phcsphates,       *        •  1.588 

Carbonate  of  lime>       • --^  2.76S 

Magnesia*           -.,,.i,.,«.  .068 

Sulpburio  acid,    •--•-.»-••  .065 

Potash, -.        -  .154 

Soda, .068 

Silica, .080 

6.760 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.865  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400""  R  Thus 
dried  its  composition  is  as  follows,  viz ; 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.70f 

Alumina,    -        -        -        •,-        -        •        -        >►        •        -  4.620 

Oxide  of  iron, -•  6.685 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ••» *  ,Qf^ 

Magnesia, -•  .508 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  .720 

Pbospboric  add,          «»» .321 

Snlphoric  acid, .145 

Potash, .f24 

Soda, .077 

8aad  and  inaolnble  silicates, 78.680 

100.t04 

No.  575--SoEh    LiAeled  ^SoUfrom  an  old  com-fidd,  forty  to  0y 
ysan  im  euUipati&n,  {same  heaUty  mndprimUiv$ftMrsstyrowtkas  tie 
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preceding  J  Wm.  Buckner^sfarm,  4rc^,  ^c.)     Bourbon  cotmitfy  Ken- 
tiieky.^'^ 

The  dried  soil  is  slightly  lighter  colored^  and  more  yellowish  than 
the  preceding. 

Washed  with  water  it  left  71.28  per  Cent,  of  sand,  &e.,  of  which  all 
bat  7.46  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coars- 
er portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  contaiuiDg  carbonic  acid^  gaoe  up  nearly  three  grmm  of  lighlr 
Iroumish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212°,  which  was  found  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing compomiiony  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  And  vola  lie  matters, -         •  0.683 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .496 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -         -         -         -         -         --         -         -  1.305 

Mat^nesia, •----  .08S 

Sulphuric  acid, .-         -        -        -  ,046 

Potash, .102 

Soda, ,076 

Silica,         -.- .139 

2.834 

The  air  dried  soil  lost  4.5  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.^  and, 
thus  dried,  has  the  following  compontiony  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         --•....  6.837 

Alumina,    .--.-. 6.196 

Oxide  of  iron, 6910 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        •        -        .-..        -        .        .  .445 

Magnesia,      .-.- .416^ 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          ..,,..••  .593 

Phosphoric  acid,          -         •        --        -        -         -        --  .282 

Sulphuric  acid,    -• joi 

Potash,       -         -         -' .-         -  ,248 

Soda, .103 

Sand  and  inac^ttble  siUcaieSy          •        •        •        -        -        «        •  81.U80 

100.211 

No.  576 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^^  Sub-soil  from  the  same  old  field,  at  Wm. 
Buckner^s  farm.  Cane  ridge,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Oloddy;  color  lighter  and  more  yellowish  ihau  that  of  the  two  pre- 
Cudiog. 


\ 
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Washed  with  water  this  sub-soil  left  71.90  per  cent,  of  sand,  &C.9  of 
which  all  but  6.97  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  boltiug-clotb* 
This  coarser  portion  consists  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  the  water,  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  vp  2.671  grains  of 
yellowiah-grey  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz : 

Grains, 

Orgftnic  and  volatile  matters, 0.442 

Alttmina,  aod  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -  .222 

Carbonate  of  lime.                •......•  1.630 

Magnesia,            ..        -        -        -        -        .        -        -        -  .136 

Sulphuric  acid,             -        -        -         -         -         -        -,-         -  .046 

PoUsh»                -        -         .  .064 

Soda,                   .060 

Silica,                  .172 

2.671 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.60  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
thus  dried  it  has  the  following  compositionj  viz  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       -        -        -     .   -        -        -        -  4.785 

Alumina,             6.295 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.660 

ORrbooate  of  lime,       ----..•-.  .421 

Magnesia, .617 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .......  .346 

Phosphoric  acid, .243 

Sulphuric  acid,            -.• -  .110 

Pot«sh,                .217 

Soda, .130 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.230 

Lo«s. .047 

100.000 

Na  577. — ^Undbr-clay.  Labeled  "  Under-dag^  with  hog  iron  or e^  from 
Win,  Buc&ner^s  landy  Cane  ridge^  Bourbon  county^  Kentucky^ 

Oolor  of  the  dried  clay  greyish-buff.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
71.36  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  16.96  per  oent  passed 
through  the  fine  bolting  cloth ;  this  coarser  part  was  composed  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  undei-clay,  digested  for  twen- 
ty daye  io  water  wataioiog  carbooio  aoid^  gave  op  le^  iham  ho^grmm 
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</  yettamsh  grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  wa3  foand  to  consist 
of 

« 

Grainf. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,               0.525 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        -        -        -        -        --        •        -  .913 

Magnesia, ,125 

Sulphuric  acid,            .•..-•..k.  .022 

Potash,                .020 

Soda,                   .075 

Silica.                  .106 

1.849 

The  aiivdried  under-clay  lost  7.085  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^ 
F.,  dried  at  which  tepipeiature  its  campositian  was  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •        •        -        •        -        -        -  4.875 

Alumina, 6.720 

Oxide  of  iron,             10.016 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .-.-.•---  .446 

Magnesia,           -..--...-.  .753 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         ..•-..»  .470 

Phosphoric  acid,          .....--..  ,221 

Sulphuric  acid,             .•--...•.  ,093 

Potash, .347 

Soda,                   .169 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -< 74.146 

100.000 

On  comparing  the  analyses  of  this  series  of  soils  from  Bourbon 
county,  the  usual  &ct  will  be  observed  of  the  diminution,  in  the  old 
soil;  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables,  as 
compared  with  the  original  virgin  soil.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  soil 
of  the  old  com*field,  which  has  been  from  forty  to  fifty  years  in  culti- 
vation, there  is  less  organic  matter,  less  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  manganese,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  than  in  the  origin- 
al soil,  and  that  the  former  soil,  lighter  colored  because  it  contains  less 
(organic  matter,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  is  capable  of  holding  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hygrometric  moisture  than  the  latter.  But  the 
anomaly  appears,  which  was  seldom  seen  in  the  course  of  the  examina* 
^n  of  the  soils  of  Kentucky,  of  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  potash 
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in  the  soil  of  the  old  field  than  in  the  virgin  soil.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility, however,  that  some  undiscovered  error  may  have  occuned  in 
the  analysis,  which,  as  this  series  of  soils  was  submitted  to  examination 
just  before  this  report  was  re(fuired  to  be  made,  could  not  be  rectified 
by  a  repetition  of  the  processes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
have  been  a  natural  dijQTerence  of  composition  in  relation  to  their  propor* 
tions  of  potash  in  the  soils  of  these  two  neighboring  fields.  More* 
over,  the  ordinary  mode,  in  Bourbon  and  the  neighboring  counties,  of 
feeding  down  on  the  same  field,  with  hogs  and  cattle,  the  com  which 
has  been  raised  on  it,  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  soil  of  the 
potash,  like  the  removal  of  the  crop  from  the  ground,  without  the  re- 
turn to  it  of  manure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  under-clay,  containing  much  more  oxide  of 
iron  and  less  alumina  than  that  under  Gapi  Wm.  R.  Hume's  land,  on 
the  waters  of  Huston  creek,  contains  also  less  potash,  lime,  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  yet  contains  enough  of  these  to  prove  a  valuable  re- 
source to  renew  the  exhausted  upper  soil. 

No.  578 — Limestone.     Labeled  "  CrystdlUm  Ume-roek^  quarry  helota 
the  woods  pasture^  on   Wm.  Buckner^a  landy  Cane  ridgej  Bourbon 
county y  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  formaiiony 
A  limestone  which  is  principally  made  up  of  large,  pure,  crystalline 

grains,  with  some  little  ochreous  oxide  of  iron  in  spots  throughout  it; 

no  fossils  apparent  in  the  specimen  examined;  weathered  surface 

brownish. 

ComposiHon^  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,         -        •    97.640  -»  53*736  per  eent.  of  Ztjfi#. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,         -        .699 
Alnmina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  ^ 

manganese,        •        ..        •        .237 
Phosphoric  acid,  -'.       -        .093 

Sulphuric  acid,  •  -  -  .180 
Potash,  ...  *  .066 
floda,  ....        ,J06 

Insoluble  silicates,  *  1.446 


100,616 

No.  579 — ^LiMEBiONB.  Labeled  ^^  Chaetetes  Kmestoney  hehw  the  woods 
pasture  at.  Win.  Buckner\  Cane  ridgsy  Bourbon  county^  Kmtu^. 
Lower  Silurian  formation,^ 


»» 
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A  grey  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells  and  coml,  and  sparkling  with 
crystalline  grains  o£  calcareous  spar.  Weathered  surface  irregular,  and 
of  a  brownish  color. 

Composition,  dried  at  212*  F. — 

Carbonate  of  Hme,  -        -  96.480  «■  53.58  per  cent,  oi  Lime, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -        -     1.398 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  -        -        .       .797 

Phospbonc  acid,      -        -        -  .183 

Sulphuric  acid,*       -        -        -  .180 

Potash,           .086 

Soda, .138 

Insoluble  silicates,  -        •        •  2.326 

100  687 

Purer  limestones  than  those  under  Mr.  Hume's  land^  but  not  quite 
80  rich  as  those  in  the  elements  of  v^etable  nourishment 

BOYLE  COUNTY. 

No.  580 — Soil.  Labded  "  Virgin  soil  from  Thomas  ReacTs  woods  pas^ 
turej  one  mile  from  DanviUe  ;  primitive  forest  growth  principaUff  sur 
gar'tree^  hickory^  ashy  and  walnvi.  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Boyle 
county^  Kentuckyy 

The  color  of  the  dried  soil  is  yellowish-brown ;  some  ferruginous 
and  cherty  gravel  was  sifted  out  of  it  with  th6  coarse  seive.  Washed 
with  water  it  left  89.7  per  cent  of  sand,  &e.y  of  which  all  but  2 .78  per 
cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  part  consists  of  rounded  ferruginous  and  cherty  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-^ried  soil,  digested  for  one  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  more  than  five  and  a 
half  grains  of  chestnut-hrown  extract^  dried  at  212^,  which  contained  the 
following  ingredients,  viz : 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -  2.030 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        *  .873 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  1.907 

Magnesia, *-  .084 

Sulphuric  acid,    -- .090 

PoUsb,       ..-.. .579 

Soda, .087 

SiUca»         ----. .053 

5.683 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.50  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  its  composition  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  Batters, 5.958 

Alumina,    -•.---.----  3.515 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.835 

Carbonate  of  limey        -.--..-.-  .247 

Magnesia,  -----.-----  .571 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          - .320 

Phosphoric  acid, .486 

Salphuric  acid, -        -  .119 

Potash, .183 

Soda, .071 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, -        «-  83.770 

Loss, .925 


•■ 


100.000 

Rich  hlue-yroBs  soil,  contaiaing,  particularly,  a  large  proportioa  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but  not  quite  as  much  potash  as  most  of  the  best  soils 
on  the  blue  limestone  formation. 

BRECKINRIDGE  COUNTY. 

No.  681 — Soil.  Lahded  ^^Virgin  soil^  from  the  level  table-land  near 
ffardinsburffj  from  (wer  the  sandstone  superimposed  on  the  Archime- 
des limestone^  which  is  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  below;  primitive  forest 
groioih  black  oaky  hickory ^  dogwoody  sassafraSy  and  some  wUd  cherry* 
This  soil  represents  a  considerable  tract  about  this  placcy  and  between 
it  and  the  Ohio  river.    Breckinridge  countyy  Kentucky.^* 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty  grey*cinnamon  color;  a  small  quantity 
of  ferruginous  and  quartzose  gravel  was  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse 
seive.  Washed  with  water  this  soil  left;  82.7  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of 
which  all  but  1.39  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  bolting 
doth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  rounded  particles 
of  a  soft  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  nearly  two  grains  of 

brownish  ex:racty  dried  at  212^  F,  which  was  found  to  consist  of, 

Chains, 

Organieand  velatik matters, *     .....  0^630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  ,194 

Carbonate  of  lime, ••,  .17q 

Magnesia, .170 

29 
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Salphttric  acid,    •---• .070 

Potash, .210 

Soda, .060 

Silica, .280 

Loss,  - .051 

1.827 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.C25  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  and, 
when  thus  dried^  was  found  to  have  the  following  campositiotiy  viz : 

Oi^nie  and  volatile  matters, 3.532 

Alnmina, -  2.080 

Oxide  of  iron, •  2.216 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .•-•...-.  .02^ 

Magnesia,            -.-.-..--.  .323 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         - •  .220 

Phosphoric  acid, •  .108 

Sulphuric  acid, .069 

PoUsh, .194 

Soda, .017 

Sand  and  insoloUe  silicates,         •        - 91.146 

Lots, .086 

100.000 

This  soil  exhibits  a  very  large  proportion  of  sand  and  insoluble  sili- 
cates, and  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  lime.  The  application  to  it  of 
marl  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  would  be  found  to  be 
beneficial.  If  the  marl  is  rich  also  in  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphates  it 
would  be  still  better^  as  the  proportion  of  that  acid  contained  in  the 
soil  is  less  than  usual. 

No.  582 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^ShaUow  ioilj  overlying  the  huff  and  white 
Arc/umedea  and  Producttis  beds  of  the  svh^carboniferom  limestone  of 
Breckinridge  county j  Kentucky;  taken  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Hardinsburg,     This  soil  supports  a  small  growth  of  oak  and  hickory. ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  mouse  color;  the  coarse  seive  removed 
from  it  some  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water 
it  left  84.33  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.y  of  which  all  but  2.17  per  cent  was 
fine  enough  to  pa'»  through  bolting-cloth. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  neariy  two  grains  of  dark^ 
brown  extra^p  dried  at  212^  F.    This  has  tho  foQotring  eampoeHiM: 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, '  0.860 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .313 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,047 

Magnesia, •        .        .  .078 

Salphuric  acid. •  .048 

Potash, .119 

8oda, .039 

Silica,         --.. .133 

Loss,          ..• .279 

1.900 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.60  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.    Its 
eomposition^  thus  dried,  is  as  foUowSi  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.030 

Alumina,    --..-.•-•..  1.640 

Oxide  of  iron,    .•.-..---.  1.490 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .........  ,147 

Magnesia,  -..-.-.....  .286 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  .096 

Phosphoric  acid, ,159 

Sulphuric  acid, .041 

PoUsh, .198 

Soda.         -        • .020 

Sand  and  insoltthie  silicates,         ...*•.•  90.420 

Ia)ss, .494 


•^ 


100.000 

This  difiers  but  little^  in  genenil  composition,  from  the  preceding; 
it  contains,  however,  rather  more  carbonate  of  lime  and  organic  mat* 
ters;  apart  from  these  the  proportion  <^  sand  and  insoluble  silicates  is 
fully  as  large  as  in  that  soil,  there  being  a  little  less  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  addition  of  aluminous  mari  which  is  rich  in  lime, 
phosphates,  and  potash,  would  also  greatly  imfTOTe  this  soil 

■ 

BULLUT  COUNTr. 

No.  583 — Soil.  Ldbded  ^  Soil  from  the  flats  neat  ShepherdsviBej  de- 
rived chieflff^  from  the  Black  Devonian  shale^  at  the  base  of  tie  knoba^ 
and  the  overling  ash-oolored  skalesy  which  are  most  probably  the  low* 
est  sub-carhoniferous;  considered  almost  unflt  for  callivalioHj  excq[>t 
for  grass;  ioo  wet  and  unpradactivef  ami  but  litUe  oaUiffaled;  primi-^ 
4imptmtkmdv*eiskfbkukM^  BMlbwm^f  KoHkwkffA 


j> 


> 
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The  dried  soil  is  of  an  ash-grey  color,  and  is  quite  cloddy,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  passed  through  the  seire.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  54.9  per  cent,  of  sand,  &;c.,  of  which  all  but  10.5  per  cent,  was 
iin^  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting  cloth.  This  coarser  part 
consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains,  digested  for  a  month  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid,  gaye  up  about  two  grains  of  grey-brown  extract,  dried  at 
212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Gh'ains. 

Org^anie  and  rolatile  matters,        .......  0.630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .698 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .-.-...-.  .223 

Magnesia,  -----.--.--  .060 

Sulphuric  acid,    ....-----.  .226 

Potash, .066 

Soda, .030 

Silica,         .        .        -        -. .200 

2.022 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.68  per  cent  of  moisture  at  380°  R;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compoBition,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters^ 6.665 

Alumina, *  2.476 

Oxide  of  iron, -•  4.790 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        -        -  .196 

Magnesia, -..-.  .526 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        -.-        -        •        -  .17.6 

Phosphoric  acid, .263 

Sulphuric  acid, .064 

Potash,       - .268 

Soda, -.  .068 

Sand  and  inaoluble  silioatta,         ->        -*        •    .    •        .        .        «  $6,066 

Loss,  - .492 

100.000 

Thorough  drainage  would  make  this  very  good  soil. 

No.  684— Soil.  Lahded  ^Virgin  soil  over  the  magnesi<m  limestone  of 
ike  Upper  Silurian  system^  Mr,  HaWs  farm^  near  Mt  Washingtony 
Bullitt  county  J  Kentucky.  Primitive  forest  growth  blacky  red,  and 
white  oaJCy  hickory ^  dogwood,  and  some  sugar^tree.^ 


i» 
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The  dried  soil  is  of  a  greyish*brown  color.  Some  fragments  of 
ferruginous  sandstone  were  sifted  onl  with  the  coarse  seive.  Wadhed 
with  water  this  soil  left  70.47  per  cent,  of  sand,  &a,  of  which  only 
1.7  per  cent,  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting  eloth; 
this  consisted  principally  of  soft  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  one  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownish  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.;  this  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 0.230 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .080 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,690 

Magnesia,  •- .060 

Salpfaoric  acid,    -- .070 

Potash, .ISO 

Soda, ,080 

Silica, .200 

1.390 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.92  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^;  dried  at 
which  temperature  its  composition  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

.Organic  and. volatile  matters,            -        •        •        -        -        •        -  3.120 

Alumina,        -•        -        •        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  2.390 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.740 

Carbonate  of  lime,           .........  .132 

Magnesia,  - .348 

Brown  oxtd<i  of  manganese, -        -        -  .166 

Phosphoric  acid, ,097 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash^ ,        -.  .146 

Soda, .037 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,     -        - 90.666 

Loss,      -        -        - .164 


1*^ 


100.000 

No.  585 — Soil.  Lcibeled  ^^Same  soil,  which  has  been  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years  in  cultivaiiotij  from  Mr.  HaWs  famty  near  Mt  WoMnytony 
Buttitt  county  J  Kentucky.     This  no  lonyer  produces  dover.^* 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  grey-buff  color;  lighter  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding soil.    Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  78.2  per  cent  of  sand, 
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&c ,  of  which  all  but  2*87  per  cent  passed  Ihrough  the  finest  bolting- 
cloth;  this  portion  consisted  principally  of  rounded  ^rruginous  par- 
ticles, with  some  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  contain*- 
ing  carbonic  acid,  for  a  month,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of  dark  brown 
extraety  dried  at  212^,  the  composition  of  which  was  as  follows,  vi2: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,     ......  0.317 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,     -  .070 

Carbonate  of  lime,    -.-•----  ,097 

Magnesia,         .- •  .060 

Sulphuric  acid,          -.•-....  .064 

Potash,    -        -        .        ^        *        -        ..        .        •         .  .689 

Soda,       -•.•.-..•..-  .013 

Slica, .114 

0.834  of  a  gr. 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.725  per  ceni  of  moisture  at  400^^  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compoBttion^  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .        •        •        ^        •        •        .  3.696 

Alumina, 1.890 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.216 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --.......  .072 

Magnesia,           ---.*....-  ,320 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        •        •        •        .        •        .  J45 

Phosphoric  acid,          .........  .070 

Sulphnric  acid,    •...•.••..  .066 

Potash, .104 

Soda, .068 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        •        -        •        -        •        .  91.696 

^— .— — • 
100.320 

The  inability  of  this  soil  to  produce  clover  is  explained  by  its  very 
small  proportion  of  lime,  and  rather  small  amount  of  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids.  The  addition  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  some  of  the 
calcareous  marls,  would  probably  restore  to  it  the  capability  of  suport- 
ing  a  clover  crop.  Suh-soil  plowing  may  have  some  good  effect  upon 
it.  The  proportion  of  sand  and  dlicates,  however,  is  quite  lai^e,  and 
that  of  the  alkalies  also  quite  moderator  The  exhaustive  influence, 
on  this  soil,  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  years  oultivationi  is  well  e2Lbibited  in 
the  fiittgttiiig  analyses 
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No.  586 — ^Sub-soil.  Labled  "  Sub-soil  from  the  same  old  fiddy  fifty 
to  sixty  years  in  cultivation,  HalTs  farm,  near  Mount  Washington^ 
Bullitt  county^  Kentucky.^* 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  darker  and  more  reddish  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  left  34.3  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  1.43  per  cent  passed  through  the  bolting  cloth ;  this  portion 
consisted  of  round  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  a  few  quartz- 
ose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  which  was  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  about  a  grain  and 
a  third  oi  hrownish-grey  eztractf  dried  at  212^;  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition,  via; : 

Crrains. 
Organic  aod  volatile  matters,        .......  0.270 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,       •         •        •        .        .  .06S 

Carbonate  of  lime, «...  .495 

Mngnesia,  ..-.....•.  ,07t8 

Sulphuric  acid,  ' .047 

Potasb,  .140 

Soda,  (not  estimated.) 

Silica,  - .253 

1.321 

The  air-dried  subnsoil  lost  3.25  percent  ot  moisture  hi  400^;  dried 
at  which  temperature  its  composition  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       .....••  3.229 

Alumina,            ...•....«.  4.346 

Oxide  of  iron,    -...- 4.496 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ....---..  .197 

Magnesia, .t89 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        -        •        .        •        •        -  .012 

Phosphoric  acid,          --         -        •        •        -        -        -        -  '109 

Sulphuric  acid,  ..*• .060 

Potash,                .235 

Soda, .•        .        -  .042 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.720 

Loss, .277 

100  000 

It  will  be  seen,  that  this  sabHSoil  contains  more  than  twice  as  much 
carbonate  of  lime  than  the  npper  soil  of  the  old  field ;  it  is  also  richer 
in  potash  and  phosphoric  aoid.    The  proporticfu  of  ralphnric  add  in  it 
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is  small,  however,  and  although  it  might  improve  the  fertility  of  the 
field  somewhat  to  use  the  sub-soil  plough,  yet  the  addition  of  Plaster 
of  Paris,  and  marl^  or  manures  containing  phosphates  and  calcareous 
matter,  would  be  still  more  beneficial.  The  considerable  proportion  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  of  this  sub-soil  would  also  be  beneficial  in 
its  admixture  with  the  surface  soil, 

No.  587 — Marl.     Labeled  ^  Marl  from  the  line  bettoeen  Bullitt  and 

Soencer  counties^  Kentucky^  in  the  Favosites  maximus  beds.     Lower 

Silurian  formation.^^ 

In  friable  lumps  of  a  grey-buff  color,  containing  irregular  nodules 
of  porous  limestone,  and  some  portions  of  fossil  shells  3  powder  of  a 
light  buffcolor,  slightly  gritty  under  the  teeth ;  effervesced  strongly 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  air-dried  marl  lost  2.55  per  cent,  of  moisture,  at  212°  F. 

GomposUian,  dried  atSlS"*  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime, 41.740 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, '•  1.088 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,         •        .        •        .  5.480. 

Phospborio  acid, -        -  .167 

Sulphuric  acid,     -        -.-        -.-        ..-.-        .        -  .066 

Potash, .673 

Soda, .162 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 48.840 

Water,  organic  matters,  and  loss, 1.904 

100.000 

This  calcareous  marl,  besides  its  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  potash,  which  would  make  it  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  some  of  the  light  lands  of  Bullitt  county,  if 
the  expense  of  hauling  should  not  prove  too  great.  As  it  has  but  a 
small  relative  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid,  the  addition  of  Plaster  of  Paris  and  super-phosphate 
of  lime,  or  the  latter  alone,  would  make  the  application  of  this  marl 
still  more  useful. 

No.  588 — Marl.     Labeled  ^^Marl  from  the  northeast  part  of  BuHilt 

countff,  Kentucky. 
In  irr^ukr,  soft,  friable  lumps,  of  a  greenish-griey  color.'    Gritty 
under  the  teeth   Effervesces  with  acids. 


I 
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The  air-dried  marl  lost  3. 15  per  cent  of  moisture  at  212^  F. ;  and 
thus  dried  had  the  following  compositionj  viz  : 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        «• 11.190 

Carbonale  of  magnesia, 2. 147 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,           ....  6.230 
Phosphoric  acid,  (only  a  trace.) 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, '-...  .308 

Soda, .-  .066 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          - 74.790 

Water,  organic  matter  and  loss,            -        -        *        -        -        -  6.214 

100.000 

This  marl  is  not  so  rich  in  ealtereous  matter  and  potash  as  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  it  contains  these  in  sufficient  amount  to  make  it  a  useful 
application  to  soils  which  are  deficient  in  these  materials.  The  almost 
total  absence  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  small  proportiou  of  sulphuric 
acid  which  it  contains,  is  a  great  draw-back  on  its  value.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  mixed  with  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  (bones  softened  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,)  when  it  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land. 

No.  589 — LiMOi^rrE.   Labeled  ^^Iran  ore  from  the  knob  at  JBullitfs  Lick. 
{Sab-carboniferous  sandstone  formation.)     Bullitt  county^  Kentucky. 

Portion  of  a  kidney -form  mass;  in  concentric  layers  of  a  brown 
and  brownish-yellow  color;  adhering  to  the  tongue ;  powder  of  a  brown- 
ish-yellow color. 

Composition,  dried  at  2t2«F.-w- 

Ozide  of  iron,  ...  83.99  — >  25.80  per  cent  Iron. 

Alumina,  •        •        •        .     1.68 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,        -       .48 
Lime,  a  irace. 
*    Magnesia,  •        -        -        -      .68 

Phosphoric  acid,  not  estimated. 
Sulphur,  -        -        •         -       .35 

Potash,  ....      .44 

Soda,        -  -        -        -      ,23 

SiliciouB  residue,        •        -        -  66.13 
Combined  water,       -        -        -    6.76 

100.63 

The  air-dried  ore  lost  .80  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  212^  F. 
8Q 
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A  very  siliciouSj  and  rather  poor  ore  of  iron,  which  could  perhaps  be 
used  with  advantage  to  mix  with  richer  ores. 

CAMPBEU*  COUNTY. 

No.  590 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Virffin  soil,  from  Benj.  BedIC%  land,  Alex-^ 

andriaj   Campbell  county^  Kentucky;  primitive  forest  growth  beechj 

tvalnut^  hickory^  sugar-treey  and  large  white  oak.    Lower  Silurian 

formation.^'* 

Dried  soil  of  a  light  umber  color.     Washed  with  water  it  left  86.1S 

per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  1.50  per  cent,  would  not  pass  the 

finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferru- 

ginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 

in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  grains  of  dark 

brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 

viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.000 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        •  i713 

Carbonate  of  lime, .781 

Magnesia,             -        -        -         -.-        -.-        -        -        -  -ISS 

Sulphuric  acid,      .-.-------  .060 

Potash, .079 

Soda, -         ...         -  .037 

Silica, •  .086 

p     _  •  •  ^ 

2.874 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35  pef  cent  at  400^  F.;  dried  at  which  tem- 
peiature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        -        •        -  5.614 

Alumina,    -         -         -         -        --.-         -        -         -        -  3.084 

Onde  of  iron,     •- 2.685 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --: '  ,274 

Magnesia,           -        -        •         -        •        -        --        -•  .474 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .110 

Phosphoric  acid,          .----•--.  .246 

Sulphuric  acid, .101 

Potash, .158 

Soda.          -         .         -        -        -        - .108 

Sand  and  insolu^e  siUcatjSS, 86.730 

Loss, -        -        T        -        -        -  .417 

100.000 
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No.  591 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Soil  from  an  old  fields  fifty  yean  or  more 
in  cidtivaiiony  adjoimng  the  '^virgin  sml,^^  Beiy.  BeaXCefarm^  Alex- 
andrioj  Campbell  county^  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian.formaUon.^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
78.10  per  cent  of  sand,  &C.5  of  which  all  but  0.90  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
small  rounded  &rruginoi|s  p^cles>  with  a  few  of  clear  and  milky 
quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  1.386  ^roen^  of  brownish  ex^ 
traety  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.433 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .187 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .403 

Magnesia,            -.--.^.--.  .032 

Solphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, .048 

^M"^ -064 

Silica, .164 

1.386 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.925  per  cent  of  misivre^  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  oomposiiionj  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.441 

Alumina,             2.290 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.110 

Carbonate  of  lime, .146 

Magnesia, -        -        -        --  .692 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Phosphoric  acid,          •        -        -        -        -        •        -        -        -  .177 

Sulphuric  acid,            -        -        - .119 

Potash,               .Ill 

Soda,                  -        V .063 

).i§^4  ^^^  iDBoluble  ttlicates, 91.096 

100.134 

Noi  592 — SurhsoQa     Labeled  ^^Sub-sail  from  the^ddjl&ld  fifty  years  or 

xmnpTMi^mitivationj^  Bmf.  '£ealC»  faacmf  AlexandriojCampMl  county^ 

Kentucky.     "^  -     ^''  -  -  ^' "^  " 
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Dried  sub-soil  of  a  clearer  buff  color  than  the  surface  sdil  llk^t  de- 
Fcribed.  Watched  with  wattr  it  left  65.40  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of 
which  all  but  0.77  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  fiuest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous 
and  clear  quartz  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of 
tfellowish-ffrefj  extract^  dried  at  2 1 2°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters^         .-...«.  0.28S 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -         -  .107 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ----.---•  ,c97 

Magnehia,  -         -         -         •         -         --         -.-         -.-  ,069 

Sulphuric  acid, .049 

Potash, ,         .         -         -         .  .041 

Soda,          .-----         i         ...         -  .067 

Silica, -        .  .161 

0.864 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.70  peT  cent  of  moisture  at  400°;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.826 

Alumina,    ---------..  3.740 

Oxid«K  of  iron, 3.270 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .•.«■.....  .072 

Magnesia,  ---.        -»-..-.-  ,430 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .•«.....  ,055 

Phojsphoric  acid,           -        -        .•        -        *        -        -        .-  .146 

Sulphuric  acid, *»        -        -'-        -,  .076 

Potash, ,159 

Soda, - .048 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        -        -        •        -        .         -  88.845 

Lois, -        .        .        .        .  .333 

100.000 

The  difference  between  the  composition  of  the  virgin  soil  and  that 
of  the  old  field,  as  exhibited  by  the  analyses,  is  striking  and  instructive. 
The  sub-soil  is  not  richer  in  potash  than  the  original  surface  soil,  and 
it  contains  less  phosphoric  acid,  whilst  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  defi- 
-imx^y  of  carbonate  of  lime.    In  the  naovatioa  of  the  old  field,  by 
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sub-soil  plowing,  lime  or  calcareoas  marl  shouM  also  be  abandaotly 
applied* 

CAEBOLL  COUNTY. 

No.  593 — Soil.     Labeled  ^Virgin  soil  from  Walton  Craig*  sfarm^  half 
a  mile  from   Ghent;  lottom  land;  primitive  forest  growth,   beech. 
Lotver  Silurian  formation.     Carroll  county^  Ecnlucky.*^ 
The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark-brownish-grey  color.     The  coarse  seive 
removed  from  it  a  few  rounded  panicles,  about  the  size  of  mustard 
seed,  of  ferruginous  mineral  and  milky  quartz  or  chert.     Washed  with 
water  this  soil  left  86.46  per  cent,  of  tand,  &c.,  of  which  all  except 
2.85  per  cent,  passed  throiigh  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser 
portion  of  the  soil  is  composed  piincipally  of  rounded  particles  of  hy- 
aline quartz,  with  a  few  grains  of  soil  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  brownish 
extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  of  which  the  composition  is  as  follows: 

Grains, 

OrgriDic  and  volatile  matters, 1.317 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .980 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.730 

Magnesia,           --•.....•.  ,183 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •        -  ^  .100 

Suiphuric  acid, .086 

Potash, -        -  .228 

Soda, .030 

Silica,         --., ,237 

4.890 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.80  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  and 
has  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        «•        -        •        -        -        •        •  5.7^4 

Alumina,    -        -        *        •^-        -        -        •        •        -        -  3.910 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.465 

Carbonate  of  lime, .245 

Magnesia,            --••......  .527 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  ,228 

Phosphoric  acid,          --        -        - .396 

Sulphuric  acid,    -         -         -         -         -        ...        -'.  .064 

Potash, .312 

Soda, .022 

Sand  and  iiwolable  ailioatos^         -        -        -        .        <•        -       •  86.483 


« 
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No.  594— Soil.    .LahtUd  ^^Sail  from  an  old  afield;  fifiy^yuiiar^  or  more 
in  cuUivcUiotiy  Walton  Craig' %  farm^  half  a  mile  northwest  of  Ghent. 
Lower  Silurian  formation.     CarroU  county ^  Kentujoky^ 
The  Golor  of  this  dried  soil  is  of  a  more  yellowish  tint  than  that  of 
the  preceding — ^approaching  that  of  the  sub-soil,  next  to  be  described. 
The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few.  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel, 
from  the  size  of  a  bean  down  to  that  of  a  mustard  seed;  consisting  of 
sandstone,  milky  quartz,  and  other  hard  quartzose  minerals,  with  some 
soft  ferruginous  gravel.    Wached  with  water  this  soil  left  84.76  per 
cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.23  per  cent  wa^  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth;  this  portion  consists  principally 
of  clear  yellowish  and  reddish  rounded  quartz  particles  with  some  fer- 
ruginous grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  chained  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
reddish-hrown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  Which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz; 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  1.170 

"Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .963 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -.         .  1.663 

.  Magnesia, --  .166 

.  Sulphuric  acid, -        -.-  .146 

Potash, -         -  .096 

a)da, -        -  .042 

.  Silica, - .207 

4^42 

The  aitrdried  soil  lost  2.375  per  cent,  of  moi9ture.yfhm  dried  at 
400""  F.;  and  its  composition,  thus  diied,  is  as  follows: 

Qiganic  and  volatile  matters, S.QIB 

.Alumina,            t  .  2.820 

\  Oxide  of  iron,             -  ,.2-§46 

Oarhonate  of  lime, .470 

.  •M'^gnesia, '''  ^^^ 

V' Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -                 -                 -        -  *196i 

)  Phosphoric  acid, ,   ,>.^3 

:.^8ulphuric  acid, •  .Q38 

Potash,                -        -  .,^87 

?vSoda, .064 

KtJIkiA  Mid  iasoliible  BilicateB>                  •        •        •     .  -     «  -     ^  •  .89^^21 

100.606 
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Na  5^5 — SuBH30iL.  Labeled  ^^Sub-sail  from  Uie  old  fieldj  fifty  years 
or  more  in  evUivation^  Mr.  Walton  Crdg^s  famij  half  a  mile  north- 
west of  Ghent  J  Carroll  county^  Kentucky.   Lower  Silurian  formation. 

Color  of  tbe  sub-soil  of  a  more  pure  yellowish-brown  tint  than  that 
of  the  preceding  soil.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few  round- 
ed pebbles  of  chert,  sandstone,  und  milky  quartz,  from  the  size  of  a 
coffee-tree  bean  to  that  of  mustard  seed.  Washed  with  water  this  soil 
left  87.10  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.5  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted 
piincipally  of  rounded  grains  of  hyaline  quartz,  with  a  few  of  yellow 
milky  and  reddish  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of 
light  brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi' 

tioUy  viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        -        - 0.490 

Alumina,  ojddes  of  iron  and  mangaiMie,  and  phoephateSy        -        -  .297 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .........  .330                               | 

Magnesia, .066 

Sulphttric  acid,    -..-- .060 

Potash, .066 

Soda, .030 

Silica, .200 

2.019 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.30  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 2.814 

Alumina,    ---...--.-•  2.470 

Oxide  of  iron,    •..«.-••..  2.630 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .•••-..•.  ,280 

Magnesia,  .-- .300 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .130 

Phosphoric  acid, ,-.  ,227 

Sulphuric  acid, .069 

Potasb,       - .266 

Sod*» .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ...  ...  90.615 

I-o**' -  .243 


■Ma 
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This  mast  be  quite  a  fertile  soil.  The  deterioration  caused  by  fifty 
years  or  more  of  cultivation  of  the  "old  field,"  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  analyses.  The  subsoil  is  hardly  equal,  in  its  proportions  of  phos- 
.  phoric  acid  and  potash,  to  the  original  surface  soil.  Sub-soil  plough- 
ing, or  trenching,  bringing  up  the  sub-soil  to  the  surface  would,  there- 
fore, only  be  beneficial  to  the  very  old  and  exhausted  fields,  except  so 
far  as  the  mechanical  loosening  of  the  sub-stratum  would  facilitate  the 
growth  of  vegetables. 

CRITIENDEN   COUNTY. 

No.  596 — Sub-soil,  OR  EARiH.  Labeled  ''Upland^  lying  immediately 
above  the  upper  intercal^ed  limestone.  Millstone  grit  formation. 
Crittenden  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  bufiT  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  83.9  per 
cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.53  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth ;  this  portion  consisted  of  frag- 
ments of  fossils,  quartzoseand  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air^dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  a  giain  of 
light  bvff'-colored  extract,  which  had  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         -        -         ...         •        .         .  0.333 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates*         -        -  .117 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        -        - .173 

Magnesia, .--..'.  .086 

Sulphuric  acid,    ---- .039 

Potash, .05  J 

Soda, -  .077 

Silica,         -        -                 .181 

1.067 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.415  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400°  F.,  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition^  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ..-.-.,  4.696 

Alumina, 6.070 

Oxide  of  iron,     - *...  6.286 

Carhonate  of  lime, -        --  .060 

Magnesia,           -- -  .606 

firown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .106 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        •        --        -        -        -        -        -        -  .167 

Potash^       ' 188 
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Soda .067 

Sand  and  insoluble  Bilicates, 83.548 

Loss, .218 


100.000 


Although  this  lies  immediately  upon  a  limestone,  the  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  it  is  remarkably  small.  The  application  of  lime 
to  such  land  must  always  be  beneficial.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is 
also  in  quantity  almost  inappreciable. 

DAVIESS   COUNTY. 

No.  597 — Soil.  Labeled  '^Soil  which  has  never,  been  in  eultivationy 
from  slope  of  ridge  at  Henry  DugarCs  farm^  near  the  Coal  Measures 
limestone  ;  one  of  the  best  soils  of  Daviess  county  ;  forks  of  Panther; 
primitive  forest  groivth,  yellow  poplar ^  much  sugar-tree^  black  oak^ 
hickory  J  sweet  and  black  gum^  ehuy  some  beechy  and  black  walnuty 

The  dried  soil  i&  of  a  mouse-color.  Washed  with  water,  it  left  82^ 
per  cent,  of  sandy  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.6  per  cent,  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  grains  of  hyaline 
quartz,  and  of  a  black  substance  like  scoria. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  nearly  four  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz : 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                1.340 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,         -        r        -        -        -  .218 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -  1.660 

Magnesia,           .--, ,266 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .497 

Sulphuric  acid,            -        -. .188 

Potash,               .142 

Soda, .023 

SiUca,                  .099 

4.433 

The  airrdried  soil  lost  4.20  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  R;  dried 

at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composiUon: 

31 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters,                ..•,••  6.972 

Alttmina, 1.360 

Oxide  of  iron,              --.-.-..-  1.660 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -----....  .536 

Magnesia,           -...-.....  .353 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  .21 8 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        -        -        • .177 

Sulphuric  acid,            .....-•..  ,X03 

Potash, .193 

Soda, .029 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  and  loss, 89.394 

100.000 

No.  698 — Soil.  Labeled  '^Smlfrom  dope  of  ridge^  at  Henry  Duga/fCsy 
mar  CoalrMeaswrts  limestone;  in  culUvation  four  years  in  tobacco^ 
wheatf  4r€.;  same  primitive  growth  as  preceding;  forks  of  Panther, 
Damess  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dned  soil  a  little  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding, 
and  of  a  slight  yeilowishrtint  Washed  with  water  it  left  86.2  per 
oent.  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.4  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth;  this  portion  was  principally 
small  rounded  ferruginous  paitides  with  a  few  quartzose. . 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-^iied  soil^  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  and  a  half 
grains  of  Ught  brownish-grey  extract,  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tion, viz: 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.A00 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,        -        -        -        -        -  .168 

Carbonate  of  lime,                1.798 

Magnesia,           -        -        -        •-        --        -        -        -,  .233 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         ........  ^357 

Sulphuric  acid,            - ^  ,090 

Potash,                .083 

Soda, .042 

Silica, .139 

3.720 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.B8  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compoution: 
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and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        -        •  .     -  6.30J 

Alumina,    -- --  1.776 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.380 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -- .416 

Magnesia,  -----------  .341 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .038 

Phosphoric  acid,          ..-.-.---  .isi 

Sulphuric  add, .098 

Potash, .158 

Soda, .027 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.236 

100.919 

No.  599 — Sub-soil.  LabeUi  ^^Sub^sailf  from  the  field  in  euUivatianj 
Henry  Dugan^s  land,  near  Coal  Measures  Umestaney  forks  of  Panther 
Daviess  countyy  Kentucky.*^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  dirty  grey-buff;  much  lighter  than  that  <^ 
the  preceding  soil.  Washed  with  water  this  sub-soil  left  75.9  per  cent, 
of  sandy  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.9  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  portion  consisted  of  rounded 
ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles,  with  a  few  of  a  dark  colored  sub- 
stance like  scoria. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  up  mare  than  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  brawnish^eff  extraety  whiidi  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 

Cfrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ..•••.•  0.340 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,                 .        •        •        •  ,068 

Carb<Hiate  of  lime,      - '•  .498 

Magnesia,  -.--• «  .106 

Brown  oxide  oi  manganese^         .......  .959 

Sulphuric  acid, .113 

Potash, .07S 

Soda, .001 

Silica, .149 

1.687 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  .lost  2.40  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
and  thus  dried  had  the  following  composition : 
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Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,. -        -  2.808 

Alumina,    -------         ---_  1.766 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.620 

Carbonate  of  ]ime,       ---------  .038 

Magnesia,            -         -         -         -        -         -         -         --         -  .166 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .174 

Phosphoric  acid,          -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  .177 

Sulphuric  acid,    -- .•-  .068 

Potash, .097 

Soda. - .016 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          ..-•-..  92.276 


100.146 


The  soil  of  the  field  which  has  been  in  cultivation  only  four  years  in 
tobacco  and  wheat  shows  a  sensible  diminution  of  organic  matters,  lime, 
m Mgnesia,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  alkalies;  is  of  a 
slightly  lighter  color  than  the  virgin  soil;  gives  less  soluble  extract  to 
the  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  (representing  atmospheric  water,) 
and  holds  less  of  hygrometric  moisture;  moreover,  it  contains  a  some- 
what larger  proportion  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates;  the  sub-soil  of 
the  old  field  is  not  as  rich  as  the  original  surface  soil. 

ESTILL  COUNTY. 

No.  600— -Carbonate  of  Ikon.  Labeled  ^'Iron  ore^  brought  by  Dr.  JE. 
L.  Dudley  from  Sweet  Lick  knobj  near  Irvine^  EstiU  county ^  Ken- 
tucky.     Devonian  formaiion.^^ 

A  nodule ;  the  interior  nucleus  is  a  dark-grey  fine-granular  carbon- 
ate of  iron;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue;  the  exterior  easily  separates 
in  dull-brown  layers,  which  adhere  to  the  tongue;  powder  of  a  mixture 
of  the  exterior  and  nucleus,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color. 

Dried  at  212°  F.,  it  lost  0.50  per  cent,  of  ntoiitufe.  Its  composition, 
thus  dried,  is  as  follow,  viz: 

Oxide  of  iron,  -        -      62.60)        ao  »a  ^     i?  f 

^    ^      ,     . .  •«  «^r  ■"  *2.72  per  cent,  of  Iron. 

Carbonate  of  iron,  -        -       13.64) 

Carbonate  of  lime,         -  -  1.00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  3.96 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  -  1.18 

Alumina,       -        •        -  •  1.01 

Phosphoric  acid,            -  •  0.37 

Sulphur                 -        -  -  .13 

Potash,          ....  ,25 
Bod*,  a  imo%. 
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Combined  water,  -        -        6.70 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,    -.     20.78 


100.62 

A  very  good  ore  of  iron,  which  requires  only  the  addition  of  lime' 
stone  to  make  it  smelt  well  in  the  high  furnace. 

No.  601-r-MiNBRAL  Watbr.     Labeled  ''White  Sulphur  water  from  Us- 

tin  Springs^  Irvine,  EsUU  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

An  opportunity  has  not  yet  been  afifbrdedibr  a  complete  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  celebrated  Estill  mineral  springs,  at  Ir- 
vine^ but  the  waters  of  two  of  the  springs  were  tested  some  years 
since,  and  the  results  will  be  given  in  this  report 

Specific. gravity  of  the  "White  Sulphur"  water,    -        -        1.001 

One  thousand  grains  gave,  by  cYaporation,  about  0.9  of  a  grain  of 
saline  matter,  dried  at  212^  F.     The  water  was  found  to  contain 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron^  a  trace; 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  lime ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Chloride  of  sodium ; 

And  probably  sulphate  of  potash, 

Or  chloride  of  potassium,  with  other  chlorides.  Whether  iodine  or 
bromine  is  to  be  found  in  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  operating  on 
large  quantities  of  the  water,  evaporated  to  a  small  amount. 


No.  602 — Mineral  Water.     Loaded  ''tied  Sulphur  waier  from  Us- 

till  Springs,  Irvine,  EsUU  county,  KentucJcy.^^ 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  water  is  ....        1.0002 

One  thousand  grains  gave  only  0.4  of  a  gndn  of  saline  matter  on 
evaporation  to  dryness. 

This  water  is  weaker  than  the  preceding,  but  contains  a  laiger  pro- 
portion of  chlorides. 

It  contains  the  same  gases^  viz :  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  car- 
iKmio  arid;  also  blHsrbDnatea  df  lime,  maqgnesi^  and  soda,  in  doIaUv 
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proportions,  with  a  trace  of  bi-carbonate  of  iron,  probably  move  than 
is  contained  in  the  "White  Sulphur." 

It  also  contains  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  and  proba- 
bly of  potash,  with  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  regard  to  these  waters,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Olympian  Springs,  and  of  several  other  springs  of  the  state,  that  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  appears  to  exist,  in  the  recent  waters,  in  solution  with 
bi-carbonates  of  lim6,  magnesia,  and  iron,  even  in  the  presence  of  a 
trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  These  substances  being  all  held  in 
harmonious  solutioti  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  present;  when  that 
gas  escapes,  however — as  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  is  boiled — ^the  earthy  carbonates  fall  down  as  insoluble  pre- 
cipitates, along  with  the  iron  which  is  thrown  down  as  peroxide,  or,  in 
the  presence  of  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, partly  as  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  probable  that  the  ^^d''  and 
dark  colors  noticed  in  the  sediments  from  sulphur  waters,  which  cause 
them  to  be  denominated  red  sulphur  or  black  sulphury  as  the.  case  may 
be,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  iron,  in  less  or  greater  quantities,  whilst 
the  sediment  of  the  white  sulpbur,  so-called^  oantauui  little  or  none  of 
this  substance. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTV. 

No.  603 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Sail  from  an  unproductive  spot,  where  a 
kiln  of  lime  was  formerly  burntj  about  iUrty  years  ago,  on  Mr. 
Clarke^ s  farm^  two  miles  from  Frankfort  Blue  limestone  formcMon. 
Franklin  countyy  Kentv^ky.^^ 

Some  fragments  of  limestone  were  found  in  this  soil.  The  color  of 
the  dried  soil  is  dirty-grey-buflf.  Washed  with  water  it  left  67.7  per 
cent  of  grey-buff  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  6.3  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of 
hrowrdsh-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz; 
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Cfrains. 

Organio  and  Tolatile  matters, 0.600 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phoephates,        .....  ,068 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -- 3.898 

Magnesia, .126 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Sulphuric  acid, .186 

Potash, .067 

Soda, .0S7 

Sflica, .099 

6.070 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.44  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  was  found  to  have  the  following  componUon  : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 4.722 

Alumina,            • 2.166 

Oxide  of  iron,             -        •      * 6.120 

Garbonate  of  lime, -        -  1.490 

Itagnesia,            ..........  .8S2 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .        .        •        .        .^      •        -  .038 

Phosphoric  acid,         ..•---...  ,304 

Sulphuric  acid,             .........  .066 

Potash,                .212 

Soda,                   .066 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          .......  84.974 

Loss, .032 

100.000 

There  is  nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  soil  which  would  account 
for  its  unproductiveness,  all  the  essential  ingredients  being  in  good  and 
sufficient  quantities,  except  perhaps  sulphuric  add,  which  is  in  rather 
less  than  the  aveiage  quantity  found  in  good  soils,  and  ozide  of  manga" 
nese,  which  is  decidedly  deficient 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  that  praise-worthy  German  Ag- 
ricultural Chemist,  Sprengel,  on  the  influence  exerted  by  oxide  of  man- 
ganese on  the  growth  of  plants,  we  know  too  little  of  its  action  on  or- 
ganic beings,  vegetable  and  animal,  to  decide  that  its  absence  from  the 
present  soil  is  the  cause  of  its  sterility.  The  probability  is,  however, 
that  some  local  accidental  cause — as  for  instance,  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  some  crevice  in  the  rocks  beneath  the  spot,  and  up 
through  the  soil — may  be  the  reason  why  vegetables  do  not  thrive  there. 
The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  soil  next  to  be  described. 
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No.  604 — Soil.  Labeled  ^'Soil  from  a  ^^sieJc  spoty*^  on  the  blue  lime- 
stone  formation^  near  the  Kentibcky  river j  two  miles  from  Frankfort^ 
Franklin  county ^  Kentucky.  From  limited  spots  where  the  soil  is  en- 
tirely bare  of  vegetation^  and  the  grass  beyond^  for  twenty  paces j  is 
ydlow  and  sickly ^ 

The  soil  was  found  to  contain  loose  fragments  of  porous  limestone. 
(See  number  605.) 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty  reddish-grey-brown  color.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  68.4  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  8.4  per  cent, 
was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  por- 
tion consists  of  rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  six  grains  of  brown- 
ish-grey extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 

viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         .......  0.340 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,           ....  .09d 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        - 4.838 

Magnesia,  .---------.  ,110 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .029 

Sulphuric  acid,    -'- .167 

Potash, .067 

Soda,           --..,-- .026 

Silica, .118 

Loss,          ^. ,087 

6.860 

The-  air-dried  soil  lost  3.92  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        - 6.911 

Alumina,             -- -  2.660 

Oxide  of  iron,     -        -        -        -        -     ,  -        -        -     ,    -        -  4.380 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        -        -'  1.470 

Magnesia,            -• .826 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .376 

Phosphoric  acid,          ...- ,433 

Sulphuric  acid, .096 

Potash,       - .261 

Soda, .007 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.936 


'•^ 


100.236 
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This  has  the  composition  of  a  fertile  eoil^  and  its  anprodoctiveness 
must  doubtless  be  attributed  to  local  and  accidental  circumstances,  as 
stated  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  the  next  preceding  soil.  No. 
603. 


No.  605 — Limestone.  Labeled  ^'Porous  limestone^  found  in  the  soil 
from  the  ^^sick  spot,^  No.  604.  Blue  limestone  of  the  Lmver  Sihi' 
rian  formation,     Franklin  county  y  Kentucky** 

Pores,  in  some  places,  lined  with  red  oxide  of  iron;  structure  crys- 
talline granular;  light-grey  color  in  the  ioterior;  dirty-buff  on  the 
exterior;  contains  fossil  shells  and  coral;  powder  nearly  white. 

Dried  at  212°  P.  it  lost  0.30  per  cent,  of  moisture. 


Composition,  dried  at  212**  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -         -         -  95.15  s»  53.39  of  Lims, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -         -  2.55 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

'    manganese,           -         -         -  .87 

Phosphoric  acid,      -         -         -  .08 

Sulphuric  acid,        -         -        -  .85 

Potash,  .         .         -         -        -  .23 

Soda, .23 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  .58 


100.54 


A  pretty  pure  limestone,  similar  in  composition  to  other  specimens 
of  blue  litnestone  which  have  been  examined,  which  contains  many  of 
the  elements  of  vegetable  nourishment,  and  hence  exerts  a  beneficial, 
and  not  an  injurious,  effect  upon  the  soil  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

No.  606 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  soUy  from  a  nevo  field  for  the  first 
time  in  cultivation  in  q,  crop  of  corny  Alexander  JuliarHs  farmy  four 
miles  from  Frankfort^  Franklin  county  y  Kentucky.  Primilive  forest 
growthy  principally  sugar-tree  and  mulberry.  Loiver  Silurian  for- 
matioriy  nearest  to  the  encrinital  member  of  the  blue  limestone.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-brown  color.  The  coarse  sieve  removed 
from  it  a  few  rounded  pebbles  of  yellowish  quartz.  Washed  with  wa- 
ter this  soil  left  81.9  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.03  per 
cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This 

83 
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portion  consisted  of  clear  grains  of  quartz,  more  or  less  rounded,  ivith 

some  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  Qoil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid^  gave  up  nearly  two  and  a  half  grains 

of  U^kt'brofon  extract,  having  the  following  eomposition,  viz  : 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                -  *       -        -        -         -        -  0.680 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .143 

Carbonate  of  lime, .997 

Magnesia,            -t .130 

Sulphuric  acid, -        -        -        -.  .060 

Potash,                -        -         -         -     /  -         -         -         -        -         -  .130 

Soda,                    -        '        -:        r -  .080 

Silica,                  r        -        r        -        -  .214 

Loss,           -         -         -         -         T         --        -         -         <-         *,'  .046 

2.380 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.79  per  cent,  of  moisture,  at  400°  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  ioUowing  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  mat^|«, 5.935 

Alumina,           .-         -         -         - -  2.840 

Oxide  of  iron, -  2.370 

Carbonate  of  lime, r        r        '>'  .296 

Magnesia,  -         --        --        - .296 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Phosphoric  acid, »         -  .182 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -        -         -         -         --        -         '-  .084 

Potash,       ,..,. ,^.  .198 

Soda,  -' ,040 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -        *        -        -        •        «        -  87.280 

Loss,  ?r--. .260 

100.000  . 

t 

No.  607 — Soil.  Labied  ''The  same  soil,  from  ah  adjoimng  old  fieldj 
forty  years  in  cultivation;  chiefly  in  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  rye;  for  the 
last  ten  years  occasionally  in  clover;  usually  pastured  down;  Alexan- 
der Julianas  farm,  four  miles  from  Frankfort,  Franklin  county^  Ken- 
tuckyP 

The  color  of  this  soil  is  intermediate  between  that  of  tjie  virgin 
soil  and  the  sub-soil.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  milky 
quartz   pebbles,  and  dome  smaller  fragments  of  ferruginous  naineral. 
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Washed  with  water  this  soil  lefl  73.83  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  9.20  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  quartz  grains^ 
mixed  with  a  few  ferruginous  particles^ 

One  thousfind  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  light  hraum  extracty  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com^ 
position^  viz  : 

Crrams. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        - 0,140 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .163 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        - •  .697 

Magnesia, .056 

Sulphuric  acid, *  .078 

Potash, T        -  .079 

Soda,          - .012 

SiUca, .200 

1.625 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.125  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  compomtian  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, *         -  8.911 

Alumina,    -        -        -        .-        .        .        •.-        •        -  3.220 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.290 

Carbopate  of  lime,       -' .*--  .305 

Magnesia, .*..  .271 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •        -      ,  -        .        -        -        •  .320 

Phosphoric  acid,          --* .350 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -        --         -        -         *        -        -        -  .050 

Potash, .200 

Soda, .--.--  .017 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -..-..,  87.280 

100.214 

No.  608 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Suh-sail  from  the  same  oldftetdy  (as  the 
preceding,)  Alexander  Julianas  farm^  four  miles  from  Frankfort^ 
Franklin  county,  Kentucky.*^ 

Dried  soQ  of  a  dark  dirty-buff  color.  Some  small  rounded  pebbles 
of  yellowish  milky  quartz,  and  smaller  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral, 
were  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
63.33  per  cent  of  sandi  Soo^  of  which  all  bat  3.83  per  cent  was  ine 
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enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  clear  and  colored  grains  of  quartz,  more  or  less  rounded, 
with  some  of  feiruginous  mineral. 

0/ie  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  light  broivn  extract^  which  had  the  following  composiUon^  dried  at 
212°  F.,  viz: 

Grains. 

0/gaDio  and  Tolatile  matters, -        -  0.282 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  alid  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -         -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime.  -- '614 

Magnesia,  -         -         -         -         -         -         --         -         -v      .063 

Sulphuric  acid,  .-,,  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  .136 

Potash,  - .047 

Soda,  - -         -  .010 

Silica,  -         -        -  .231 

1.436 

The  air  dried  sub-soil  lost  4.815  per  cent,  of  moisture,  at  400^  F., 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -»        -         -         -        -        -  3.405 

Alumina,             -•.*«---,--  4.U95 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.826 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ---------  .246 

Magnesia,            .--..--.-.  .450 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .335 

Phosphoric  acid,          -         - .359 

Sulphuric  acid, .081 

Potash,                .202 

Soda,          -   '     -         -         -        -        -         -         -         -        -        -  .029 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -  86.810 

Loss, ----  .les 

I 

100,000 

The  results  presented  by  the  analyses  of  the  preceding  soils  are  some- 
what anomalous  in  relation  to  the  proportions  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
ficid,  of  which  the  former  appears  to  be  about  the  same  in  that  of  the 
old  field  as  is  found  in  the  virgin  soil,  and  the  latter  even  in  larger 
proportion.  If  no  error  has  been  committed  in  the  labeling,  or  the 
labels  have  not  been  interchanged,  as  sometimes  inadvertantly  happens, 
(one  or  two  cases  of  which  have  been  corrected  by  means  of  the  anal- 
yses,  as  previoosl^  0tated,)  the  anomaly  may  be  wplmned  by  the  aup- 
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position  that  some  of  the  sub-soil,  whioh  has  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face^ of  the  old  field  by  the  plough,  has  been  accidentally  taken  for 
analysis.  By  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  sub-soil  a  striking  simi- 
larity will  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  ingredients  mentioned,  in  this 
and  the  surface  soil  of  the  old  field.  Not  having  taken  measures  to 
secure  new  specimens  of  Mr.  Julian's  scfiid  for  analysis,  to  verify  these 
conjectures,  we  let  them  go,  for  the  present,  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth. 

No.  609 — LiMONiTE  (impure.)     Labded  '^Jron  ore  from  Mr.  Alexander 

JuliarCs  farm,  Franklin  country  Kentucky ^ 

A  friable  cellular  limonite;  mottled;  dark-brown  and  yellowish,  and 
whitish;  powder  of  a  brown  color.  Dried  at  212°  F.  it  lost  6,20  per 
cent  of  moisture: 


26.69  -"  18.69  per  cent,  of /rem. 


Composition,  dried  at  ^IJ*"  F.— 

Oxide  of  lime. 

-     26.69 

Alumini,         ... 

-       7.66 

Lime,  a  small  trace. 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, 

-      3.68 

Magnesia,       ... 

-       l.Wi 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.63 

Sulphur,          ... 

.06 

Potash,            ... 

.63 

Soda,  a  small  trace. 

Combined  water,      -        - 

-       7.60 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates. 

-    62.68 

100.66 

Rather  too  poor  for  profitable  smelting  by  itself,  but  it  might  be 
used  in  mixture  with  calcareous  ores,  or  with  ores  which  contained  too 
large  a  per  centage  of  iron  to  furnish  materials  for  cinder. 

No.  610 — Sandbtqne.    Labded^' Soft  Green  Rocky  Frankfort,  Franks 

tin  county,  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian*" 

Rounded  fragments  of  a  soft  granular  rock,  cf  a  bluish-green  ixAor; 
adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue;  powder  greenish^white.  Dned  Ht 
212^  F.,  it  lost  4.  per  cent  of  moisture. 
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Camposiiion,  dried  at  212®  F.— 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,           -    -    -        -  9.47 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        -        -  .99 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  «        ^  2.44 

Phosphoric  acid,      -        -         -  .18 

Sulphuric  acid,         .        i.        ..  2.60  ««  1.03  of  sulphur. 

Potash,  .         -         -        -         -  2.37 

Soda, 13 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates.    -  80.68 

Water  and  loss,       -        -        -  1.14 

100.000 

No.  611 — ^XJNDER-KJLiY.  Labeled  '^Clay^  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  un- 
der the  surface  soily  waters  of  Benson^  near  Hardinsburgh^  Franklin 
coimtt/y  Keniucki/y 

Dried  clay  of  dark  greyish-buff  color.  The  coarse  fieive  removed 
from  it  some  rounded  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed 
thoroughly  with  water  it  left  48.10  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  of  which  all 
but  0.86  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth;  this  portion 
consisted  of  small  bounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  clay,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  about  a  grain  of  nearly  white 
€xtracty  dried  at  212  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .--..-.  0.200 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .055 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .214 

Magnesia,           - -.  .028 

Sulphuric  acid,    ..-••--...  ,022 

Potash, ; ,073 

Soda, ^  .079 

Silica, .298 

Loss,          .        -        .        : .  031 

1.000 

The  air-dried  clay  lost  4.40  per  cent  o{  moisture  at  400°  F.j  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  eompostUon : 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        - .       -        •        .  4.205 

Alumina,    --...----..  6.390 

Oxide  of  iron, *.        .        -        .  7.240 

Carbonate  of  lime^ .097 

Magnesia,  --• .781 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .146 

Phosphoric  acid,          - .182 

Sulphario  acid, •  .033 

Potash, .444 

Soda, .032 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 80.580 

100.129 

If  this  clay  contained  more  carbonate  of  litne  and  phosphoric  acid^ 
the^e,  with  its  considerable  proportion  of  pota^  might  make  it  a  valu- 
able application  to  exhausted  land ;  as  it  is,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove 
very  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

No.  612 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  soil  from  woodland  pasture  on  Rolt 
W.  Scotfs  farniy  five  miles  from  Frankfort^  near  the  Versailles  and 
Frankfort  turnpikey  and  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort  railroad;  primr 
itive  forest  growth^  sugar Aree^  white,  red  and  black  oaky  black  walnuty 
mulberry  and  honey  locust  Lower  Silurian  formation.  FranHin 
county^  Kentucky.^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light-umber  color.  It  contained  a  little  soft 
iron  gravel.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.90  per  cent  of  sand,  &c., 
of  which  all  but  6.10  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gav^  up  abouifour  grains  ofreddishr 
brown  extract^  dried  at  212°,  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .-.•-..  0.692 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  ,.688 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        --        -        .-        •        -  2.113 

iiagnesia, .208 

Sulphuric  acid, .028 

Potash, .096 

Soda,          •        -        -        -        J        '        '      _'        -        -I-  .144 

Silica, .114 

4.083 
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The  air-dried  soil  Lost  5.625  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^^  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  had  the  fdilowing  composiiion  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         -        ^        .        -        -        -        *  7.072 

Alumma,    ---r,       ----r--  3.890 

Oxide  of  iron,     .r-..r-----  4.785 

Carbonate  of  lime, .496 

Magnesia,            --,-----..-  .607 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .         -        ^        r        -        -        •  .272 

Phosphorie  acid,          .---.^,-^  .404 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -         -         -         -        -        --        -         -  .153 

Potash, -  .215 

Soda, '  .084 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.270 

I 

100.247 

No.  613 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Soil  from  an  adjoining  fields  forty  to  fifty 
years  in  cultivation  ;  rotation  of  crops  and  grasses^  without  manure. 
Roht  W.  Scotfs  farm,  near  Frankfort,  Franklin  county y  Kentucky ^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  and  more  yellowish  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  It  contained  about  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of 
soft  iron  gravel.  Washed  with  water  it  left  67.37  per  cent' of  sand, 
&c,  of  which  all  but  6.96  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the 
fine  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferrugin- 
ous particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  the  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  about  tJiree  grains 
€f  Ught-brown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position: 

Grains* 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.783 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .463 

Carbonate  of  lime, --  1.280 

Magnesia, .158 

Sulphuric  acid,    -- .039 

Potash,       -         - .094 

Soda,          ..---..---.  .081 

Silica,         .        -      ' -  .139 

3.037 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.25  per  cent.  K  moisture  at  400°,  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition : 
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Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        - 6.292 

Alumina,             -....-..--  3.976 

Oxide  of  iron,             4.046 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -..--..•-  .430 

Magnesia,           ..---.-..-  .519 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        -        •        -        -        -        •  .197 

Phosphoric  acid, .306 

Sulphuric  acid, .093 

Potash,               .206 

Soda, .064 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates, 84.120 


100.236' 


No.  614 — SuB-flOiL.     Labeled  "  Sub-sail  from  the  old  fiddj  Bobt  W. 
Scotfe  farmy  near  Frankfort^  Franklin  county y  Kentucky. ^^ 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  It  contained  about  one- 
ninth  of  its  weight  of  soft  iron  gravel.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
about  70.90  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.40  per  cent,  was 
fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  con- 
sisted of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  Ubb  than  a  grain  of 
brownish-yrey  extrad^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  comr 
positiony  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.392 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .066 
Carbonate  of  lime,               .........       ,]63 

Magnesia,           •.-.....-.  .o^ 

Sulphuric  acid,            - .028 

Potash, '  .046 

Soda, .067 

Silica,         -...--♦--,        f  .106 

6.997 

The  aii^dried  sub-soil  lost  4.476  per  cent  of  maieture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  compoittUm: 

88 
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Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.6 1 1 

Alumina,             ..-.....--  6.740 

Oxide  of  iron, 7.086 

Carbonate  of  lime, -•.  ,445 

Magnesia, .383 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -•       .        .        •        .        ,        -  .222 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        - •  .316 

Sulphuric  acid, .101 

Potash,                .173 

Soda,                   .048 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.460 

100.674 

By  comparing  the  above  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  change  produced  in  tiie  composition  of  the  soil  of  the  old 
field,  by  forty  to  fifty  years  cultivation^  and  that  all  the  materials  es- 
sential to  the  constitution  of  vegetables  have  been  diminished  in  quan- 
tity. Taking  for  example  the  phosphoric  acid^  which  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  0.404  per  cent,  in  the  virgin  soil,  and  of  0.305  in  that  of  the 
old  field ;  or,  calculating  three  millions  of  pounds  of  soil  to  the  acre  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot, 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  virgin  soil  is  equal  to  -        -         12,120  lbs. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  old  field  only  equal  to  -        -  9,160 

The  quantity  removed  from  the  acre  by  cultivation,  is     -        -  2,970  lbs. 

The  potash  exhibits  a  comparatively  smaller  decrease,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  the  crops  have  been  most  firequently  fed  to  cattle  on 
the  ground  where  they  are  grown^  as  this  is  a  very  common  practice 
in  this  grazing  country,  and  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  much  loss  of 
the  alkalies  of  the  soil. 

The  potash  in  the  virgin  soil  0.216  per  cent.,  is      -        6,460  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
That  in  the  soil  of  the  old  field  0.206  per  cent.,      -        6, 1 80 

Amount  removed  by  cultivation,  ...  270  lbs. 

The  sub-soil  does  not  appear  to  be  as  rich  as  the  original  surface 
soil ;  at  aH  events  it  is  not  richer. 

No.  615 — Limestone.  Labeled  '' Limestone  under  Bolt  W.  ScotCs 
landj  near  Frankfort,  Franklin  country  Kentucky.  Blue  limestone 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.^^ 

A  bluish-grey  limestone,  with  blotches  of  yellowish ;  full  of  fossil 
shells,  chsBtetes,  &c.,  &c. 
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GomposUian,  dried  at  212®  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -  -    96.380  —  63.622  per  cent,  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -       1.610 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 


manganese)        -        •        . 

.769 

Phosphoric  acid^     ... 

.311 

Sulphuric  acid,       ... 

.679 

Potash,          -         .         .        - 

.108 

Soda,             «        -        ,        » 

.003 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,   " 

2.080 

100.740 

This  limestone,  which  is  the  sub-stratum  of  the  three  preceding  soils, 
is  of  a  composition  to  rendvate  the  soil  above,  if,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  this  kind  of  limestone,  it  is  easily  disintegrated  under  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture. 

FAYETTE   COUNTY. 

No.  616— Limestone.  Labeled  ^  Magnesian  limestone  from  Harris* 
quarry  J  on  Elk  Lick^  about  one  mile  below  Cla}fs  ferry  ^  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  halfi  in  a  siraigfU  course^  from  Grimes^  quarry j  on  the 
Kentucky  river ^ 

Supposed  to  be  of  the  same  bed  as  Grimes''— See  Nos.  511,  512  and 
513,  of  the  preceding  volume — bed  about  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet 
thick ;  and  lying  about  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
low  water  on  the  Kentucky  river,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Harris.  General 
appearance  of  the  limestone  like  that  from  Grimes'  quarry.  Two  spe« 
cimens  wer.e  examined,  marked  A  and  B;  one  brought  by  Mr.  Julius 
Adams,  labeled  A,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Harris,  proprietor  of  the  quar- 
ry, marked  B.  The  latter  specimen  was  slightly  lighter  colored  than 
the  former. 

ComposUioH,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 

Specific  gravity,        .....-.-        g.788  2.7678 

Carbonate  of  lime, "^9788  64.40 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,      -.-*--        37.06  33.90 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates^  1 .38  .95 

f^]*«^' 'H  notdeterm'd. 

Soda, .42) 

files  and  insoluble  silioatea* 2.68  2.00 

102.02  101.26 
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Comparative  experiments  were  made  with  the  magnesian  limestones 
from  Grimes'  and  ilarris'  quarries,  and  some  fine-grained  pure 
white  Italian  statuary  marble  from  the  marble  yard  in  the  city  of  Lex- 
ington. Each  specimen  was  dressed  and  rubbed  down,  as  accurately 
as  possible  to  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon,  one  inch  and  five-eighths 
long,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick. 
These  blocks  were  thoroughly  dried  for  eight  hours,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  point  of  water ;  they  then  were  found  to  weigh  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  1 ,  from  Grimes'  quarry,  weighed  43.0860  grammes. 
No.  ft,  from  Harris'  quarry,  weighed  45.2136  grammes. 
No.  3,  Italian  statuary  marble,  weighed  47.1640  grammes. 

The  blooks  were  then  immersed  in  pure  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  water  being  kept  hot^  and  for  much  of  that  time  at  a  boiling  tem^ 
perature.  They  were  then  taken  out  and  wiped  as  dry  as  possible 
with  bibulous  paper,  and  again  weighed,  with  the  following  results,  viz: 

No.  1,  Grimes',  weighed  44.7450  grammes. 

No.  2,  Harris',  weighed  46. 11 85  grammes. 

No.  3,  Italian  marble,  weighed  47.2100  grammes. 

Thus: 

No.  1  had  absorbed  1.6690  grammes,  or  3.86404  per  cent,  of  water. 
No.  2  had  absorbed  0.9060  grammes,  or  2.00161  per  cent,  of  water. 
No.  3  had  absorbed  0.0460  grammes,  or  0.09763  per  cent,  of  water. 

On  allowing  the  blocks  to  remain,  freely  exposed  to  the  dry  air,  for 
half  an  hour,  and  weighing  again, 

No.  1  was  found  to  hnve  lost  all  the  absorbed  water  except  1.3670  grammes. 
No.  2  was  found  to  have  lost  all  the  absorbed  water  except  0.6126  gramme. 
No.  3  was  found  to  have  lost  all  the  absorbed  water  except  0.0060  gramme. 

After  an  hour*s  exposure  to  the  air, 

No.  1  still  retained,  of  the  absorbed  water,   1.1840  grammes. 
No.  2  still  retained,  of  the  absorbed  water,  0.4566  gramme. 
No.  3  still  retained,  of  the  absorbed  water,  0.0020  gramme^ 

After  twelve  hours  exposure  to  the  air  the  Italian  marble  weighed 
47.1 5t)  grammes,  or  0.008  gramme  letfs  than  before  immersion  in  the 
water,  so  that  it  had  lost  some  soluble  matter  in  the  water. 

The  Harris*  marble  still  exhibited  an  excess  over  the  original  weighty 
(dried  at  212°,)  of  0.012  grammes,  and  the  Grimes*  of  0.839  grammes. 

The  several  blocks  were  then  again  dried  thoroughly  at  the  boiling 
temp^Atuie  of  water,  and  it  was  found  that  they  eftch  had  lost  weight 
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probably  by  the  solution  in  the  water  of  some  soluble  matter  from  the 
stone,  or  the  separation  of  loose  minute  particles,  which  may  have 
been  lodged  on  the  surfaces. 

No.  1.  Grimes',  had  lost  0.0095  gramme. 
No.  2,  Harris',  bad  lost  0.0155  gramme^ 
No.  3,  Italian  marble,  had  lost  0.0130  gramme. 

Of  course,  when  we  make  a  compensation  for  this  diminution  of 
weight  of  the  seyeral  blocks,  after  digestion  in  the  water,  some  differ^ 
ence  will  be  made  in  the  figures  representing  the  relative  absorptive 
power  it)  regard  to  water,  of  the  three  specimens;  but  yet  it  is  evi^ 
dent,  that  so  far  as  this  test  is  concerned,  the  Italian  marble  exhibite  by 
far  the  least  power  of  absorbing  water,  and  the  Harris'  rock  less  than 
that  from  Grimes*  quarry.  It  is  believed,  however,  from  the  great 
similarity  of  composition,  and  general  structure  of  the  limestones  from 
Grimes'  and  Harris'  quarries,  that  if  similar  specimens  be  taken  from 
the  two  they  would  exhibit  nearly  corresponding  results  in  experiments 
like  the  above  described.  The  cause  of  the  apparent  difference  in  the 
above  experiments  is  doubtless  to  be  found,  not  in  any  natural  differ-^ 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  limestones,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  specimen 
from  Harris'  quarry  was  probably  from  near  the  weather-worn  surface 
of  the  rock,  the  pores  of  which  had  been  partly  closed  by  the  action 
of  the  atmospheric  water,  which,  by  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  always  con- 
tains, and  leaving  it  deposited  again  on  drying,  had  gradually  filled  up 
the  interstices  between  the  grains  of  the  limestone,  and  thus  diminish* 
ed  its  power  of  absorbing  water.  The  specimen  from  Grimes'  quarry 
was  from  the  interior  of  the  bed. 

A  building  stone  which  absorbs  and  retains  much  water  is  not  usual* 
ly  a  durable  material,  in  regions  where  it  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
frost,  and  the  more  it  absorbs  of  that  fluid  the  greater  is  the  danger  of 
its  speedy  disintegration ;  for  the  reason  that  as  water  always  expands, 
with  an  immense  and  uncontrollable  force,  when  it  freezes — increasing 
in  volume  one*eleventh  of  its  bulk — the  more  water  there  is  between 
the  particles  of  the  stone  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  its  disintegration 
by  freezing. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  relative  power  of  absorbing 
water,  of  a  building  material,  does  not,  in  all  cases,  seem  to  measure  its 
relative  liability  to  difiintegration  under  the  aotion  of  froet^  aa  may  be 
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seen  in  the  familiar  examples  of  the  Italian  marble  and  the  weU-^urnt 
brick.  The  latter  having  a  much  greater  absorptive  power  than  the 
former;  while  the  ancient  monuments  of  Europe  and  Asia  demonstrate 
that  nothing  exceeds  in  durability  the  well-burnt  clay. 

The  application  of  a  solution  of  soluble  glass  to  the  surface  of  this 
magneaian^building  stone,  according  to  the  process  of  Fuchs,  would 
fill  up  its  pores  and  greatly  increase  its  durability,  whilst  it  would  also 
probably  pr^ent  or  diminish  the  dark  discoloration  which  appears  on 
the^exterior  after  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  penetration  of  water — it  leaving 
its  impurities  on  the  surface. 

No.  617 — Fossil  ChuEtetes  Lycopebdon, /row  the  blue  limestone  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  formaUon,  Cut  on  the  Henry^s  mill  turnpike;  Biff 
Hilly  near  Lexington^  Fayette  county^  Ky. 

A  pure,  selected  piece  of  this  fossil  coral  of  the  blue  limestone,  was 
submitted^  to  analysis,  to  ascertain  what  elements  it  contributed  to  the 
general  composition  of  the  rock,  especially  in  view  of  its  agricultural 
relationships. 

CompoaUion,  dried  at  212^  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime,        -*..^*.--  97.820 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, -  .839 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,          -        -        -  .480 

Phosphoric  acid,           -         •         •         •        *        *         -         •  -HS 

Sulphuric  acid, .236 

Potash, -         -  .166 

Soda, .020 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates, .627 

100.206 

Except  that  it  contains  less  silicious  matter  it  does  not  differ  much 
in  composition  from  the  blue  limestone  itself— containing,  as  tiiat  does, 
all  the  mineral  elements  necessary  to  vegetable  developement 

jfo,  618 — Mineral  Water.  Sulphur  water  from  the  new  bored  well 
at  MontmoUin's  ndU,  on  the  Elkhom  branchy  Ledngton^  Fay  die  ooun^ 
tyy  Ky. 

This  is  an  agreeable,  weak,  saline  sulphur  water,  containing 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gasj 
Oarbonic  aoid  gas; 
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Bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia; 

Sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  probably  of  potash  and  soda,  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

It  was  tested  by  the  writer  about  two  years  ago,  and  found  to  yield 
on  evaporation  about  one  grain  of  dry  saline  matters  to  the  thousand 
grains  of  water.  It  was  thought,  at  the  time,  that  it  also  contained  a 
trace  of  some  phosphate.  Complete  analysis  might  show  in  it  small 
quantities  of  iodine  or  bromine. 

GALLATIN   COUNTY. 

No.  619 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Blue  limestone  soil,  from  a  field  thirty  to 
forty  years  in  cultivation^  now  in  broom  corny  near  Big  Lick  creeky 
Gallatin  caunty^  Ky.    No  woodland  near^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish  or  umber-brown  color.  The  coarse  seive  re- 
moved from  it  a  small  quantity  of  rounded  particles  of  quartz  and 
ferruginous  mineral,  rather  larger  than  mustard  seed.  Washed  with 
water  this  soil  left  83.93  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  16.7  per 
cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  fine  bolting  cloth.  This  consist- 
ed principally  of  rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  a  few 
of  quartz.  The  apparent  excess  of  this  sand,  &c.,  washed  out  by  wa- 
ter, over  the  amount  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  as  given  by  the 
full  analysis,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ferruginous  mineral  is  mainly 
soluble  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  soil  was  digested  in  the 
analysis. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  grains  of  Ught  buff- 
grey  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition^ 
viz: 

Grains. 

Or^fLnic  and  volatile  matters, -  0.530 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .363 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.630 

Magnesia, .090 

Salphuric  acid, .039 

Potash, .073 

Soda,          ,        -        . .047 

Silica, .236 

2.908 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.575  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  tempeiatuie  it  had  the  following  ctmpoiiiiany  yiz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -..•-.-  7.00o 

Aliuninay   --••---••--  5.965 

Oxide  of  iron,     ----------  6.035 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ---------  .920 

Magnesia,  -----------  .768 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          ..-----  .3£0 

Phosphoric  acid,          .--.--.-.  .360 

Solphnrie  acid, .--  .114 

Potash, .484 

Soda, .013 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 77.770 

Loss, .246 

100.000 

This  still  has  the  composition  of  a  Yeiy  rich  and  fertile  soil.  It 
does  not  yield  as  much  soluble  extract  to  water  charged  with  cartMnic 
acid  as  the  virgin  soils  generally  on  this  formation — an  evidence  that 
it  does  not  contain  as  large  a  proportion  of  immediately  avaHable,  or 
soluble,  nourishment  for  plants  as  they  do.  Its  large  proportions  of 
potash,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid,  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of 
manganese,  as  well  as  of  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  make  it  one  of 
the  superior  soils  of  Kentucky.  The  sub-soil  next  to  be  described 
does  not  differ  much  from  it  in  composition. 

• 
No.  620 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^'Sub-soil  from  the  same  fidd,  fhirtg  to 

forty  years  in  cultivation^  near  Big  Lick  creek,  Gallatin  county,  Kenr 

tucky:' 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing. It  also  contains  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral  too  laige  to  pass 
through  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  79.83  per  cent  of 
sand,  &a,  of  which  all  but  17.96  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest 
bolting  doth;  this  portion  is  principally  composed  of  rounded  ferrugi- 
nous particles,  with  very  few  of  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soU,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  and  a  ha^ 
grains  of  yrey-bt^^  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composiiionjy\z: 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        -        •        -  0.670 

Alumiaa,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pliospbates,       -        -  .630 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .......                .  1.850 

Magnesia,           ..........  ,099 

Sulphurie  acid, •        -        -        -        -  .022 

Potash, .063 

Soda, .063 

Silica, .«64 

3.441 

-  The  air-dried  sub»soil  lost  6.00  per  oent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,            .......  6.1949 

Alttmina, *        -        -        «        -        •  6.716 

Oxide  of  iron,        -        -        *        -        •        •        r        --        -  6.170 

Carbonate  of  lime,           ....^....  .970 

Magnesia,  -            ..••«•«...  .gig 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .595 

Phosphoric  acid, I        •        -        -        -  .310 

Sulphuric  acid,        -        -        -        •        «        •.*        -        *        -  .078 

Potash, -        -        .  .364 

Soda, .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,    • 77.866 

Loss,      ..--.-••I....  .670 


•*» 


'  100.000 

It  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  this  sub-soil  contains  more  oiw 
ganic  and  volatile  matters,  and  less  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potash,  than  the  surface  soil,  and  that  it  gives  more  of  soluble 
matter  to  the  water  containing  carbonic  acid  than  that 

QARBABD  COUNTT. 

No.  621 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil^from  woods  pasture,  on  J.  S. 
ffoskins^  farm,  forks  of  the  road;  some  of  the  best  soil  in  the  county. 
Lower  Silurian  fofination.     Garrard  county,  KetUuckyy 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey4)rown  color.  Tl)e  coarse,  seive  removed  a  few 
omall,  irregular,  Cherty,  fragment^  a  portion  of  an  encrinit^l  stem, 
and  some  soft  ferruginous  parttoles.  Washed  with  water  this  boil  left 
73.77  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  ^1  but  4.63  per  cent  was  fine 
enoiigl)  to.  p^ss  through  the  finest  boltiiig-cloth.    This  ooaxsier  portioo 

84 
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consisted  principally  of  rounded  particles  of  soft  ferruginous  mineral, 
with  a  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  seven  and  a  half 
grains  of  chestnut  colored  extract^  dried  at  212°,  which  had  the  following 
composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        - J. 230 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  i»nd  phosphates,      -        •  .930 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4.413 

Magnesia,            .--.-,--.-  .323 

Sulphuric  acid,   .-«. .041 

Potash,       -•--.,---,••  .386 

Soda,          -        •         -        ,         , .080 

Silica,         -         -         - .231 

7.631 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.825  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composiiian : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        - 8.648 

Alumina, 6.190 

Oxide  of  iron, - .       ,        •  3.920 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -         -         -         -        -         ••         -         -  1.910 

Magnesia, .763 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .620 

Phosphoric  acid, .659 

Sulphuric  acid, -        -  .128 

Potash,      .-...- .393 

Soda,          -        -        -        .         -        -        -        .        -        -        -  .081 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 77.380 

100.000 

No.  622 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Same  soil  {as  the  preceding.)  from  the  old* 
est  field  in  Garrard  county ;  sixty  to  seventy  years  in  cultivation;  over- 
lying cherty  beds  of  blue  limestone  ;  Lower  Silurian  formation.  J\ 
S.  Hoskins^  farm.     Garrard  county y  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  little  lighter  and  more  yellowish  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  It  contains  a  few  sqiall  rounded  fragments  of  soil 
ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  wat^r  it  lefl'  81.46  per  cent,  of 
sandy  &a,  of  which  all  but  7.83  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-clotbi.  This  coarser  ][H>rtion  consiptpd  of 
rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very  few  quartz. 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried-  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,. gave  up  more  than  four  and  a  half 
graim  of  light  chestnut-brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the 
following  composition  : 


Organic  and  volatile  matters, 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbospbate9» 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Magnesia,  •        ,        •        . 

Salpharic  acid,  •        «        «. 

Potash,  .        4        «        «. 

Soda,         -        ,        .        .        . 

Silica,         •*..*.«. 


Grains, 

0.883 

.913 

2.117 

.140 

.022 

.152 

.135 

,    .224 

4.586 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.55  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F.,  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 

Alumina,    ---4.--*.- 

Ozide  of  iron, 

Carbonate  of  lime,       • 

Magnesia,  ---*..        s-x.^ 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  s.        .        -        •        • 

Phosphoric  Acid^  -        1        i.        *        -        -        - 

Sulphuric  acid,  *----w,k 
Potash,  i..^.4.-wki. 
Soda,  -        •        -,*        *        •        •        * 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  .... 


« . 


5.238 

7.806 

5.165 

3.270 

1.558 

.649 

.484 

.059 

.386 

.025 

75.570 


100.000 

These  are  both  exam|)les  of  good  blue  limestone,  or  ^^blue-grass^' 
soil — the  soil  of  the  old  field  being  still  nearly  as  rich  as  the  original 
soil  in  the  neighborhood,  notwithstanding  the  long  period  during  which 
it  has  been  in  cultivation. 

No.  623 — SuB-soiL.  Labeled  ^^Suhsail  from  J.  8.  HosJuns"  old  fields 
sixty  to  seventy  years  in  culUvaMon*  Lower  Silurian  formaUon.  Gar^ 
rard  cottnty,  KmtucJcy^^^ 

Color  of  this  sub-soil  still  more  yellowish  and  lighter  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  led  83.9  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  12.96  per  cent  passed  through  tlie  finest  bolting-doth.    This 
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coDfiisted  principally  of  rounded  particles  of  soft  ferruginous  mineral^ 

with  a  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

watjer  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up   more  them  seven  and  a  half 

grcdm  of  chestnut  colored  extract^  dried  at  212^,  which  had  the  following 

composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, .1.230 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  i»nd  phosphates,       -        •  .930 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4.413 

Magnesia,            - -.-  .323 

Sulphuric  acid,    --«. .04 1 

Potash,       -•-        -        -        -        -        -        -        ,••  .386 

Soda,          .        .         -        ,        , ,080 

Silica, .231 

7.631 

The  air*dried  soil  lost  5.825  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 8.548 

Alumina, 6.190 

Oxide  of  iron, -,•  3.920 

Carbonate  of  lime, •         -         -  1.9  Ip 

Magnesia,            ....- 753 

Browa  oxide  of  manganese, .620 

Phosphoric  acid, -         -         -  .659 

Sulphuric  acid,    ---- .128 

Potash, .393 

Soda, .081 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 77.380 

100.000 

No.  622 — Soil.  Laheled  ^^  Same  soil  {as  the  preceding.)  from  the  old" 
est  field  in  Garrard  county ;  sixty  to  seventy  years  in  cultivation;  over- 
lying cherty  beds  of  blue  limestone  ;  Lower  Silurian  formation.  J\ 
S.  Sbskins^  farm.     Garrard  county y  Kentucky.*^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  little  lighter  and  more  yellowish  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  It  contains  a  few  sqiall  rounded  fragments  of  soft 
ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  wat^r  it  lefl'  81.46  per  cent,  of 
sandy  fta,  of  which  all  but  7.83  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-clotli.  This  coarser  portion  consi^ti^d  of 
rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very  few  quartz. 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  and  a  half 

graim  of  light  chestnut-brown  eztractj  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  bad  the 

following  composition  : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0;883 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbosphate9» 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

MtAgnesia, 


Sulphuric  acid, 
Potash, 
Soda, 
Silica, 


4.586 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.55  per  ceni  of  moisture^  at  400°  F.,  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.238 

Alumina,    -         -         -         >•        --        -        --         *         -  7.805 

Oxide  of  iron, *..^  5J65 

Carbonate  of  lime,       • *•*  SJtZO 

Magnesia,           ---i.»4«.t,-  1.358 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          s.        .        .        •        .        ^        ».  Si9 

Phosphoric  acid^          -li.*,..-*.  ^434 

Sulphuric  acid,    *..-.fc.,k..  ,059 

Potash,       ..^.A-wki.,-  ^386 

Soda,          ---,».*•.*-.-  .025 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -        •        -        .<^.        .        .  75.570 


100.000 

These  are  both  exam|)les  of  good  blue  limestone,  or  ^^blue-grass^' 
soil — the  soil  of  the  old  field  being  still  nearly  as  rich  as  the  original 
soil  in  the  neighborhood,  notwithstanding  the  long  period  during  which' 
it  bfts  been  in  cultivation. 

No.  623 — SuB-soiL.  Labeled  ^Sub-soil  from  J.  S.  HosMns"  old  fields 
sixtg  to  seventy  years  in  cultivation*  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Gar- 
rard  cottnty^  Kentucky.^* 

Color  of  this  sub-soil  still  more  yellowish  and  lighter  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  left;  83.9  per  ceni  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  12.96  per  cent  passed  through  ^e  finest  bolting-doth.    This 
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coarser  portion  is  principally  composed  of  ferraginoos  and  cberty 
rounded  particles,  with  very  few  of  quartzose  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub*soil,  drgested  for  a 
month  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grcdni 
of  liffht^roum  extract,  dried  dt  212^  F. ;  whidi  had  the  following  com* 
position,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  roattem,        ....«••  0.600 

Aliioiina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        ^        -  .541^ 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -..-----.  1.680 

Magnesia,  - j*^..  .090 

Bttlphuric  acid,    .*^.^ .026 

Potash,       -        .        -        ^        -        -.-        .        *        -  .049 

Soda,          .- -  .088 

Silica,         ,-.*-..--^-,.  .267 


9.186 

The  air'dried  sub-soil  lost  4«95  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  crnnposition : 

Organic  and  volatile  muttefs, -        -  4.234 

Alumina,    -        -        •        -        -        --        -        -        ...  8.677 

Oxide  of  iron,    --•-----.-  6.746 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -.*-.-•--  9.880 

Magnesia,  -.---.-»---*  1.476 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         ........  ,590 

Phosphoric  aoid,          --.-----.  .513 

Sulphuric  acid,   -        -*-        .        - .069 

totash,       ...-..-.-^.  .364 

Soda,          -.--.--.*-.  .069 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 74.780 


100.267 

l!he  8ub-6oil  differs  but  little  in  composition  fh)m  soil  on  the  surface 
of  the  field. 

No.  624 — Soil.     Labeled  ^  Virgin  soil  from  woodland  pasture,  W. 
Smithes  farm,  BryantsmUe,  Garrard  county,  Kentucky.    Lower  Si- 
lurian formation.^* 
The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  yellowish-umber  color.    Washed  with 

water  it  Irft  82.75  p^  cent  of  sand,  &c.>  of  which  all  but  5.40  per  cent 
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was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  soft  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  fin  grdnB  of  light 
chesnut'brown  eoArady  dried  at  212''  R,  which  had  the  following  com^ 
positiany  yiz : 

Grains* 

Orgaiiiti  and  tolatlle  maUers, 1  '070 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phoephaiea,       -        •  .859 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  '  2,498 

Magnesia, .111 

Sulphuric  acid,    •        -        •»        -        •        -        -'-        -        *  '056 

Potaslif      -**..» ,094 

Soda, ..*----  .04* 

Sllex, -        -        -        -  .218 


^ 


4.992 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.SI5  per  cent,  of  mmture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  It  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,        «        .        .        •        ^        .        .  4.640 

Alumina,    ----*-•----  5.l40 

Oxide  of  iron,    - -        -        -  2.8t6 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .-^r- .4i0 

Magnesia, .692 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .        .        «        ^        ~        <•        -  -  .270 

Pfaosphonc  add,         ...,»-.-•.  .379 

Sulphuric  acid,    --•* .102 

Potash,       -        - .121 

Soda, i        .        .  .046 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         *        -        •        •        •        «       %.  88.220 

100.904 

No.  625— Soil.  Labeled  ^^Same  soil  {as  {he  preeedlngy)  from  an  od- 
joining  fiddj  which  has  been  thirtg  tofofig  ydars  in  ctMwxUony  Mr* 
Smithes  farmy  BryantsvilUy  Garrard  countgy  KmUucig.  Lower  Si' 
lurian  formation.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  much  like  that  of  tiie  preceding,  but  a  very 
slight  shade  darker  than  thai  Washed  with  water  tius  soil  left  77  J 
per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.80  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.    This  ooarser  partfantoBsiitsdi 
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priDcipally,  of  small  rounded  femiginous  particles,  with  very  few  of 

quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  more  than  three  grains 

of  chesnut'b/owu  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.^  which  had  the  folio  wing 

composition^  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.917 

A)umina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates^        •        -  .407 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.620 

Magnesia,  -        -        •        *         •         -        -         -        -         *•         -  .117 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .041 

Potash,       -         -         * .079 

Soda,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        :        •        -        -  031 

Silica,         --.'*»...•'--.  .131 


••b 


3.343 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  8.365  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4,987 

Alumina, •: .      -        -  3.040 

Oxide  of  iron,     -         «        *        *        »».-        *         •        -         -  3.844 

Carbonate  o£  lime,       --•...«...--  .335 

Magnesia,  -------*---  .207 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .110 

Phosphoric  acid,          .----*-.*  .335 

Sulphuric  acid,    ••-«*-•--*  •  ,067 

Potash, -        *        •  .106 

Soda, "•  .067 

Band  and  insoluble  silicates, *    .,-  87.170 

100.308 

No.  626 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sub-soil  from  the  same  fields  thirty  to 
forty  years  in  cultivation^  Mr.  Smith's  farniy  BryantsviUe,  Garrard 
county y  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  formationJ*^ 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  light  greyish-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  70.77  per  cent  of  sand,  &0.9  of  which  all  but  3.80  per  cent,  was 
fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  por- 
tion consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles^  with  very 
few  of  quartzose. 
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One  i;|iousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  aoid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  greyish'^brown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition: 

GratW, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,  -        - 0.483 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbosphates,         -        -  .320 

Carbonate  of  lime, .273. 

Magnesia^  -        -        -  .043 

Sulphurio  acid, .034 

Potash, .036 

Soda, .071 

Silica,  - 160 

1.409 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.915  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.; 
diied  at  which  temperature  it. has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.945 

Alumina, 3816 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.290 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .-.-----.  ,170^ 

Magnesia, .412 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese.         ..--.-.  ,210 

Phosphoric  acid, .261 

Sulphurio  acid, .042 

Potash,       - .120 

Soda,          - .018 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.096 

100.368 

Although  the  soil  of  the  '^oldfidd*^  is  slightly  darker  colored  than 
the  virgin  soil,  and  contains  a  little  more  of  organic  and  volatile  mat-» 
ters  than  that,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,  we  yet  observe 
th|tt  it  has  undergone  a  sensible  deterioration,  during  the  thirty  to  for-^ 
ty  years  of  cultivation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  having  lost  not 
only  some  of  its  potash  and  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  also  of 
its  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  manganese.  Except  in  the  proper^ 
tion  of  potash  the  sub-soil  seems  to  be  less  rich  than  the  surface-soil 
above  ;t 
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GRANT  COUOTY. 

No.  627 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Virgin  sail,  prindpaUy  derived. from,  ar^ 

giUaceous  rocks.     Louder  Silurian  formaiion,     Hoyden  KendaWs 

farm^  on  the   Covington  turnpike^  seven  miles  from  WilUamstown; 

Grant  county ,  Kentucky.    Primitive  forest  growth,  poplar  and  white 

oak^ 

^     Color  of  the  dried  soil  brownisdhgrey.     Washed  with  water  it  left 

81.03  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.y  of  which  all  but  1.97  per  cent  was  fine 

enQugh  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion 

consisted  of  6ne  roiu)ded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  very  few  quartz- 

ose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of  light 

hrowmsh-grey  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  comr 

position,  viz: 

Ordins. 

Oiganic  and  volatile  matters,       -        •        -        •        «        •        .  0.730 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  phosphates,          -        -        -        •  .ISO 

Carbonate  of  lime,      •        * 1.109 

Magnesia,           --        •        -        -        -        -        -        -•  .109 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          *        *        -        -        -        «        •  .197 

Sulphuric  acid, .039 

PoUsh, .137 

Soda, -  .027 

Silica, .384 

Loss, .158 

V  -^ 

3.170 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.15  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  R;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  5.212 

Alumina,    ---.--»••••.  2.530 

Oxide  of,  icon,     •        •        •        -        ••        •-        -        -  2.595 

Carbonate  of  lime,      *        -        --        -        -        -        --  .247 

Magnesia,            -        *        •        r        -        r        --        -        -  .472 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ,222 

Phosphoric  acid,         •        -        ••        •        -.-        -        -  .283 

Sulphuric  acid,    >• ••--  .093 

Potash,       -        -        -        -        r        ?r        •        •        •        •  .186 

Soda, .083 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates^ 87.845 

Lots, .232 

100.000 
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No.  628 — Sou.  Lahded  ^Soilfnm  an  oldfidd^  forty  to  fifty  fftar$  in 
etdUvaUon^  Hoyden  KendidFs  farm^  $even  miles  from  WilUamstoum^ 
on  the  Oovington  turnpike.  Lotioer  Silurian  formation.  Chrunt 
cowdyj  Kentueky.^^ 

CoI(Hr  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  fSie  preceding. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  76.53  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
4.93  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  soft  rounded  ferruginous 
partides,  with  a  few  quartz  grains.  . 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nwe  than  two  and  a  hd^ 
grains  of  grey-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  Jl,  which  had  the  follow- 
ing eompositiony  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,  0.4 IS 

Alnmina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .222 

Carbonate  of  lime,  1.082 

Magnesia, ,146 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        -        -        -        •     ,  -  .198 

Snlphnric  acid, .043 

PoUsh,  .122 

Soda,  :        -        ,        .        .  .047 

aiica,  • .281 

Loss, .036 

2.690 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.135  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Clonic  and  rolatile  matters, 4.672 

Alumina,    -•----.-•••  3.620 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.116 

Carbonate  of  lime, .24t 

Magnesia, '....  ,4S3 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •        -  .222 

Phosphoric  acid, •  .136 

Sulphuric  acid, .080 

Potash, .183 

Soda, .071 

Sand  and  insoluble  silioates, 67.696 


100.173 
S5 
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No.  629 — SqB-soiL.    Labeled  ^^Sub-sailf  fr(Mn  Hayden  KenddW^farm^ 
4*c.,  4*c.,  Grant  county^  Kentucky ^     {See  the  two  preceding  soih.) 

The  dried  sub^soil  is  of  a  slightly  lighter  color  than  the  preceding, 
and  somewhat  more  of  a  reddish  tint  It  is  in  the  form  of  cloddy- 
lumps.  Washed  with  water  it  left  76.5  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  2.93  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of 
soft  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air*dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  half 
6f  light  brownish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  iiie  follow- 
ing composition^  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.2S7 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .130 

Carbonate  of  lime, .430 

Magnesia,  -•--        -        -        -        .        .        .        .        .  .333 

Sulphuric  acid, •--  .034 

Potash, -..-  ,071 

Soda, .002 

ffilica, .191 

1.428 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.415  percent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                -        -        -        -        -        -  3.111 

Alumina, 3.745 

Oxide  of  iron,              8.426 

Carbonate  of  lime, .147 

Magnesia, •-  .379 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .212 

Phosphoric  acid, .244 

Sulphuric  acid, ,045 

Potash, .222 

Soda, .052 

Sand  and  insoluhle  silicates, -        1  88.650 

ii        . 

100.232 

The  usual  fact  of  the  diminution,  by  cultivation  of  the  soil,  of  those 
ingredients  which  are  essential  to  the  yegelable  composition,  is  to  be 
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observed  in  these  soils  also.    The  sub-soil  appears  to  be  somewhat  rich* 
er  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than  the  surface-soil. 

No.  630 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soil  from  the  miUc-sick  region  of  Grant 
county y  Kentucky y  Moses  Theobald'* 8  farm^  five  miles  north  of  WH- 
liamstotm.^^ 

The  color  of  the  air-dried  soil  is  light  greyish^^buff.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  78.56  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.33  per 
cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  and  a  half 

grains  of  darhirown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.^  which  had  the  following 

composition^  viz : 

Chains. 

Organio  and  Tolatile  matters, 1.380 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        ^  .463 

Carbonate  of  lime, .489 

Magnesia,  -----------  .080 

Salphurio  add, --.  .068 

PoUsh, .080 

Soda, .063 

Silica, .181 

2.743 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.225  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters^ 6.162 

Alumina,             ,.--.fc...-  2.815 

Oxide  of  iron, ..•.  2.734 

Carbonate  of  lime, .196 

Magnesia,           ..•--•,...  .899 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         ^        «        -        -       •        ••      «  .170 

Phosphoric  acid, .fos 

Sulphuric  acid, -        "        •  ,     '  •^'^* 

Potash, -  '      •  .133 

Soda, •        .     •   -       ^        -  ^    .  .113* 

Sand  and  insoloble  silioatea,                 -        -       ^        *        .        .  8T.045 

100X>42 


•9 
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There  is  nothing  peouliar  in  the  eomposition  of  this  soil^  whiioh 
would  tend  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  sickness,  which  sometimeB  pr^ 
Tails  in  the  region  whence  it  was  taken. 

No.  631--^Sai9I)9Tone.     Labded  ^^Mud-stane  from  the  nnlk^ci  region 

of  Grant  county ,  Kentucky;  at  Moses  Theobald* Sy  five  miles  north  of 

WiUiamstomu'^ 

A  dirty-buff  colored^  friable^  impure,  shaley  sandstone;  adheres  to 
the  tongue;  some  thin  coatings  of  dark  colored  nuneral,  probably 
oxide  of  manganese,  on  the  sur&ces  of  some  of  the  inegular  layer& 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  it  lost  1.95  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

CompoW/ton,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Alumina,  ondes  of  iron  and  manganeQe,        .        «        .        «  6.202 

Carbonate  of  lime,        •        •-        •        -        •        -        -  .663 

Magnesia,   ....•--•••  .766 

Phosphoric  acid, -        -        -  .378 

Snlphuric  acid,     -        -        •        -        -        -        •        -        -  .117 

Potash,        .        -       ..        • .363 

Soda, -        .  .200 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 8^.620 

,  Water  e:q)elled  at  a  red  heat,        .......  4.d|0 

100.15a 

The  sand  and  insoluble  silicates  contained  more  than  77.  per  cent  of 
silica.  Nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  mudstone  appears  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  origin  of  milk-sickness. 

Ifsw  $32 — ^Gabbonatb  of  Iron.  Zaheled  ^Iron  ore,  {M.  1,  ^  upper 
party)  from  Messrs.  Burr,  McGreto  ir  Co.,  Raccoon  Furnace,  Green- 
up county f  Kentucky.  Taken  from  the  MUsyjust  undef  ti^  h&irthr 
stone  rockf  placed  in  Dr.  Owens  section  215  feet  above  the  le^d  (^ 
Eacooon  creek.  I%e  ore^ed  is  almost  18  ifxaiaft  iHai^  amd  m  aimdt 
ikreefeet  hdow  ike  rock,  with  dark  shale  intervening.^^ 

A  carbonate  of  iron  ore^  varying  firom  yellowish-brown  And  granubr 
i^  ^lurker  an^  moje  compftQt  and  ceUnlar;.  powd^,  of  an  ayerage  yfifr 
Um^  of  a  browniah-ydtow  coIoil 
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.  dri«d  at  SIS'"  V.^ 

Carbonate  of  iron,          -        -  42 

Oxide  of  iron,               -        -  46 

Carbonate  of  lime,         •        -  .48 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,          •  .98 

Carbonate  of  manganeaa,        -  1.48 

Alumina,       ....  .38 

Phosphorie  acid,            •        -  .76 

Sulphur                 ...  .08 
Alkalies,  (not  estimated^) 

Silez  and  insoluble  silieates,    -  2.98 

Combined  water,            -        -  4.00 

Loss, 74 


'^H  «•  62.96  per  oeiit.  of  Ir<m. 
.46) 


100.00 

A  very  good  ore,  almost  too  rich  in  oxide  of  iron  to  be  successfully 
smelted  in  the  high  furnace;  esoept  in  mixture  with  poorer  siiioious 
ores  and  limestone.  (See  next  numbers.)  The  jHroportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  considerable,  but  piobabiy  not  se  grmt  as  to  injuiB  the 
quality  of  the  iron  produced  from  it 

No.  633 — Carbonate  of  Ibon.  Labeled  ^^Iran  ore^  lower  part  of 
same  bed  as  the  preceding.  Burr,  McGrew  4r  Co.,  Baccoon  Furnace^ 
Greenup  county ^  Kentucky.^^ 

General  color  dark  purplish-brown ;  under  tiie  lens  it  appears  ta  be 
made  up  of  minute  reddish-brown  particles^  with  some  intervening 
whitish  material;  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue;  a  few  glimmering 
specks  of  mica  are  seen  through  it 

Dried  at  212^  F.  it  lost  1.10  per  cent  of  moisture. 

CompoiUionj  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Gatbonaleofiion,   -        -        -    61.24)    _31.62per  cent  of /ran. 
QindeofimH  -        -        -      ».4aJ  to^pecinan.  w^roii. 

Oarbonate  of  lime,  -        -  •  .68 

Carbenate  of  magneaa,  -  -  2.76 

Oarbonate  of  manganese,  '  1.51 

Almoiiia,                •        *  •  l.OI 

Fhosphorio  acid,     •        -  -  .64 

Salpbnr,         *        -        ^  ->.  .0& 

Potash,          -        •        *  •  .li 

Boda,  •23 

aieat  and  insolabk  siUeatas,  -  32.48 

100.09 
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A  very  good  ore,  which  reqaiies  only  limestone  to  smelt  it  It 
could  be  adyantageonsly  mixed  with  the  preceding  ore;  but  for  this 
purpose  the  mineral  next  to  be  described  may  periiaps  be  better,  as  it 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  silidous  matter  and  a  smaller  amoont 
of  oxide  of  iron  with  some  combustible  matter. 

No.  634 — ^LmoNiTB  (dipurb.)  Labeled  ^^Iron  arei  {No.  S,)  frtnn 
Messrs.  Burry  McGrew  4*  Co.j  Raccoon  Furnace^  Gretxmp  eowfdy^ 
Kentucky.  {Black  band  ore?)  A  bed  about  18  iruJies  ihicky  with 
6  inches  of  cod  under  itj  where  it  out-crops,  about  200  feel  above  the 
levd  of  Coal  branch,  about  3  ndles  from  the  Ohio  river.^^ 

Dried  at  212°  F.,  it  lost  3.40  per  cent  of  moisture. 

ComposUion,  dried  at  212**  F. — 

-  20.87  —  14.61  per  cent.  Iron. 


Oxide  of  iron. 

-  20.87 

Alumina,           ... 

-       .69 

Carbonate  of  lime,  a  trace. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,     - 

-    3.24 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 

-       .18 

Phosphoric  acid. 

-       .31 

Salphur,            -        .        - 

-       .25 

Potash,             -        -        - 

-       .38 

Soda, 

-       .10 

Bitaminons  matter,     - 

-    9.83 

8i)ex  and  insoluble  silicates. 

-  60.28 

Combined  water. 

-    3.15 

Loss,        .... 

-       .72 

100.00 
HANCOCK  COUNTT. 

No.  635 — ^LiMONrrE.  Labeled  ^Iron  ore  from  Mr.  Patens  farm,  one 
mile  north  of  the  Hardensburg  road,  Hancock  county,  Kentucky* 
Coal  Measures.''^ 

A  cellular,  dark-brown  limonite;  slightly  adhering  to  the  tongue; 
with  some  of  the  cavities  filled  yellow  and  red  ochreous  ore;  powder 
of  a  brownish-yellow  color. 

Dried  at  212^  it  lost  1.30  per  cent  of  moisture. 
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Cmpo^Uhn,  dried  at  212"*  F.— 

-    Oxide  of  iron. 

* 

34.60  — i  24.23  per  oent.  of  Iron. 

Alumina,       ... 

- 

1.38 

Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,     .        •        . 

- 

.60 

Salphur,        -        .        - 

- 

.06 

PoUsh, 

- 

.67 

Soda,    -        -        -        . 

m 

.17 

Oombined  ^ater,   • 

- 

6.60 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates. 

- 

66.68 

Loss,    -        -        -        . 

.64 

100.00 

A  poor  silicious  ore. 

No.  636 — Soil.  Lai>eled  ^^Uncultivated  upland  ml  from  Mr.  M.  E. 
Patens  farm.  Lower  Coal  Measures^  based  on  ferruginous  sandstone; 
primitive  forest  growth  very  large  white  oaky  poplar,  ash,  some  little 
sugar-tree,  cherry,  mulberry,  chesnut,  large  dogwood,  and  black-wal- 
nut; undergrowth,  pawpaw  and  spice-bush. .  Hancock  county,  Ken- 
tuckyP 

Dried  soil  mouse-colored.  Washed  with  water  it  left  81.3  per  cent. 
of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1 9.3  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  mainly  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  very  few  of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  gnuns  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  grey- 
ht^  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        - •  1.630 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phoapbates, .308 

Carbonate  of  lime, I. §79 

Magnesia, .420 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -  ,423 

Sulpburic  add, .034 

Potash, .152 

Soda, .047 

Silica, ,149 

I-ow» .133 

4.890 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.325  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  6.022 

Alumina, 2.296 

Oxide  of  iron, -  2.390 

Carbonate  of  lime, .310 

Magnesia,            •-• .334 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        -        «                -                 -  .145 

Phosphoric  acid, .196 

Sulphuric  acid, ^-.  .096 

Potash, .260 

Soda, .064 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.910 


^bi 


100.002 

No.  637— Soil.  Labeled  ^^Same  soil  as  the  preeedingy  from  Mr*  M. 
E.  Patens  farvdy  from  a  fidd  tt^miip^x  years  in  cultivation^  Han* 
coek  tountj/y  Keniucky^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  buffgrey  edor.  Washed  with  water  it  lefb 
76.23  per  cent,  of  sand,  &;c,  of  which  all  but  11.2  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  portion  is  {»rin- 
cipally  smdl  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  dear  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  Uoo  grains  of  tight  grey 
exiraci,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  Mowing  composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ..•••-•  0.490 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,       •        -        -        -        •  .128 

Carbonate  of  lime.               .848 

Magnesia, .106 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .089 

Solphuric  acid, -  .016 

Potash,               .066 

Soda,                  .013 

aOtz, .039 

Loss, .026 

1.620 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.415  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F., 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 


• 
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Organic  and  Tolatile  mattersy 
Alumina,  •        • 

Oxide  of  iron,     -        -        - 
Garbonate  of  lime. 
Magnesia,  ... 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Bnlphnric  acid,  -        -        - 
Potash, 

Soda,  -        .        -        . 

Sand  and  insoluble  nlicates. 
Loss,  -        .        -        . 


9.88S 

2.120 

2.430 

.240 

.278 

.260 

.063 

•067 

.174 

.066 

91.070 

.349 

100.000 


No.  638 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^'Svh-mlfrom  Mr.  M.  E.  Pate^s^  uncut" 

tivaied  land^  4*c.,  Hancock  county^  Kentucky.^'* 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  dirty  reddish-orange.  Washed  with  wa- 
ter it  left  78.  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.3  per  cent, 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting^loth.  This  consisted  of  rounded 
ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid)  left  more  than  a  grain  of  nearly  white 
extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  eompo9ition^  viz: 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters^                ....«•  0.270 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .068 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,328 

Magnesia,           -* .166 

Sulphuric  acid, .030 

Potash,               ...        - .071 

Soda, .066 

Silica,                 .139 

1.128 

The  ai]>dried  soil  lost  3.175  per  cent  of  moisiurej  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composiiian : 

Ofganio  and  Tolatile  nmtters, 3.020 

Alnmina, 4.190 

Oxide  of  iron,     -•••.•..-♦  4.866 

Carbonate  of  lime,      • .130 

Magnum,  --•**•.....  .606 


86 
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Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        - .070 

Phosphoric  acid, .107 

Sulphuric  acid,    --.---•---  .101 

PoUsh, .219 

Soda, .065 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.646 

100.000 

The  original  virgin  soil  contains  a  large  proportion  of  organic  and 
Tolatile  matters,  and  thus  gives  up  a  considerable  amount  of  extract  to 
the  water  chaiged  with  carbonic  acid;  this  enables  it  to  sustain  very 
large  crops,  or  causes  it  to  lose  much  under  the  washing  action  of 
rains,  &a,  and,  just*in  the  same  proportion,  more  speedily  exhausts  the 
soil,  if  it  be  not  sustained  by  the  application  of  manures.  This,  pro- 
bably, is  the  reason  why  the  soil  which  has  been  only  twenty-six 
years  in  cultivation  has  lost  more  of  its  valuable  ingredients  than  ma- 
ny other  soils  which  have  been  under  the  plow  for  twice  that  period. 

No.  639 — Clay.  Labeled  ^^Fire-clat/y  an  Mr.  MiUer^B  land;  Lewispart; 
medfor  making  yellow  queen stvare.  Coal  Measures.  Hancock  cov.nty, 
Kentucky^^ 

General  color  of  the  clay  light-grey,  mottled,  with  yellowish  and 
brownish  portions,  and  containing  a  few  small  scales  of  mica;  powder 
of  a  light  buiT  color;  after  calcination  of  a  light  salmon  color. 

Dried  at  212''  F.,  it  lost  2.94  per  cent  of  moisture. 

CompontUm,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Alumina,  dissolved  out  by  hydrochloric  acid,         .        •        •  3.280 

Alumina,  combined  with  silez  in  insoluble  silicates,        «        •  20.760 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, «  2  400 

Silica,  (of  which  there  is  38.79  sand,)  •        -        -        •        -  64.880 

Carbonate  of  lime, «•  .486 

Magnesia* .600 

Potash,        m .289 

Soda, -        •  .389 

Water  expelled  at  a  led  heat.        ••-••-  6.666 

Loss,           ••.,-.....  .360 

100.000 

If  it  were  not  for  the  2.400  per  cent  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese contained  in  this  clay  it  would  bam  perfectly  white,  and  would 
then  eerre  for  the  \mm  of  an  extensive  manuiiiGtuie  of  queensware. 
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A  manaiacture,  which  in  view  of  the  very  large  consumption  of  this 
ware  in  this  coantry,  and  the  immense  capital  which  is  annually  trans- 
ferred to  England  to  purchase  it>  it  would  be  exceeding  desiiable  to  es- 
tablish here. 

If  a  sufficiently  pure  clay  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  found  in  our 
Goal  Me^ureS;  it  is  probable  that  digestion  of  this  and  similar  clays 
in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid;  which,  if  the  manuiacture  of  soda  from 
common  salt  is  also  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood,  would  cost  scarce- 
ly any  thing,  might  remove  most  of  the  objectionable  oxides,  as  well 
as  render  the  clay  less  fusible  under  the  action  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, by  dissolving  out  also  its  lime  and  magnesia. 

No.  640 — Clay.  Labeled  ^^Clay  wed  as  patterns  day;  under  the  first 
coal  under  ihe  Lewisport  coal;  from  George  SmtVs  farm^  Hancock 
county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Light  bluish  and  yellowish-grey  plastic  clay. 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  the  air-dried  clay  lost  6.40  percent  of  moisture. 

Composition,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  dissolved  out  by 

bydrocblorio  acid, 1.600 

Carbonate  of  lime, .140 

Magnesia, .466 

Potash, .336 

Water  expelled  at  the  red  heat,     -•..••  6.400 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,          -••...  91.020 

100.069 

The  portion  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  denominated  silex  and 
insoluble  silicates,  contained  the  following  ingredients,  viz: 

Silica, 68.160 

Alumina, 20.120 

Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,           -t •-.  .266 

Loss,  See.           ....r^-r..  2.484 

91.01(9 

(See  remiMrks  on  the  preceding  olay.^ 


/ 
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HARDIN   CO0NTT. 

No.  641 — Soil.  Labeled  ''Virgin  wily  from  the  base  of  the  Satt  river 
MUs;  near  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  enerinital  chert  Umestane,  and 
limestone  of  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  formation  in  Hardin  eauntg^ 
Kentucky^ 

Dried  soil  of  buflF-grey  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  68.4  per 
cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.25  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  part  consisted  mainly 
of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  some  hyaline  and  red  quartz 
grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of  grey- 
ish-brown  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tionj  viz: 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 0.730 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .068 

Carbonate  of  lime, .498 

Magnesia,           -..- ,087 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         --.-•..  ,069 

Sulphuric  acid, .100 

Potash, .088 

Boda, .068 

Bilica. •        .        -        .  .380 

2.078 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.76  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composiUon : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .-.•-«.  6.069 

Alumma, -        -  1.936 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.860 

Carbonate  of  lime, .270 

Magnesia, .388 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -r  .236 

Phosphoric  acid, .396 

Sulphuric  acid, .064 

Potesh, -        .  .208 

Soda,          -.-- .006 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.096 

Loss,           -        -        -        -        r .481 

fOO.OOO 
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With  the  exception  of  the  very  small  proportion  of  sulpharic  acid 
which  this  analysis  exhibits,  it  indicates  quite  a  good  quality  of  soil. 
The  deficiency  stated  can  easily  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  Plaster 
of  Puis  to  the  land. 

No.  642 — ^SoiL.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  sail^  from  near  the  top  of  the  Salt 
river  hills.  Lower  Sub-carboniferous  formation.  Primitive  forest 
growth  black  and  white  oak^  hickory^  ashy  dogwood^  ^c  {See  Dr. 
Oweifis  Report.)     Hardin  countg,  Kentucky.^^ 

CSol(Nr  of  the  dried  soil,  ^^  diab-grey.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
82.8  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.68  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of  dear,  milky  and  red  quartz,  and 
of  a  hard  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  half 

of  brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition^ 

viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 0.600 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .297 

G^bonate  of  lime, .130 

Magnesia, ..-.  ,063 

Sulphuric  acid, '-        -        •        •  .046 

Potash, .121 

Soda, .020 

Slica, .200 

1.466 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.60  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 2.443 

Alumina,            1.716 

Oxide  of  iron,              1.440 

Carbonate  of  lime, .022 

Magnesia, .209 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese^         .......  .096 

Phosphoric  acid, .079 

Sulphuric  acidj .oi6 
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Potash,                .167 

Soda,                   .032 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 93.020 

Loss, .762 

100.000 

The  small  proportions  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  solphuric  acid, 
as  well  as  of  organic  matters  and  alamina  and  oxide  of  iron,  to  the  sand 
and  silicates,  and  the  small  amoant  of  sduble  matter  extracted  from  it 
by  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  demonstrate  this  to  be  comparatively 
a  sterile  soil.  The  potash  exists  in  it  in  average  proportion,  however, 
and  doubtless,  by  the  proper  application  of  lime,  (or  calcareous  marl,) 
Plaster  of  Paris,  and  bone-dust  or  super-phosphate  of  lime,  guano,  or  oth- 
er phosphatic  manures,  this  soil  might  be  made  to  support  the  vine  or  the 
peach  tree;  or,  with  proper  management,  yield  pretty  good  crops  of 
com,  &c. 

No.  643 — Soil.  Labled  ^'Virgin  soilfrwi  oak  woods  or  upland,  at  Mr. 
BbwelTs  farm,  eleven  miles  from  EUzabefhiawn,  Hardinsburg  road, 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky.     Sub-carboniferousformattonJ*^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  this  soil  lefb 
76.57  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.47  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  mainly  of  rounded  particles  of  clear,  yellowish  and  reddish 
quartz,  with  a  few  of  a  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  and  a  half  grains  of  dark 
brawn  ^rac^, dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       * 0.827 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .687 

Carbonate  of  lime,                .830 

Magnesia, .063 

Snlpharic  acid,            -        - .Oil 

Potash,                .106 

Soda, .041 

Bilcx, ,177 

2.748 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.965  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.417 

Alumina, 2.245 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.075 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        -        - .197 

Magnesia,           .-.---..--  .203 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .095 

Phosphoric  acid, .177 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .067 

PoUsh, .104 

Soda, .  .013 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.445 

lOO.lDO 

No.  644 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Same  saily  foam  Mr.  Hinoard^s  fields  thirty" 
nine  years  in  cultivation^  Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  Sub-carhorufer^ 
ous  formationj  ^V.,  4*c." 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey  •buff  color ;  lighter  than  the  preceding.  Wash- 
ed with  water  it  left  79-07  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  bat  1.60 
per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of  clear,  yel- 
lowish, and  reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  of  sandstone,  &c. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  dark-brown  extract, 
dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composiHonf  viz: 

Grains, 

Oiganic  and  volatile  matters, 0.800 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .647 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .163 

Magnesia, ••  .072 

Sulphuric  acid,            .033 

Potash, .083 

Soda, .037 

Bilioa, .167 

1.998 

This  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  1.50  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  oomjfosHion: 
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Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,       ••»....  9.309 

Alumina,            ..-..--.---  1.746 

Oxide  of  iron,             1.420 

Carbonate  of  lime, .097 

Magnesia, .191 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .040 

Phosphoric  acid, -  .078 

Salphuric  acid, "*.*  '^^ 

Potash,                -  .076 

Soda, .030 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 93.486 

Loss,          - .499 

100.000 


No.  646 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^'Sub-soil  from  Mr.  HawelCsfiddy  thirty- 
nine  years  in  cidtivationy  eleven  miles  from  Elizahethtown^  Hardins- 
bury  roadj  Hardin  county^  Ky.     Sub^carbomferous  formaiion^  4*c-" 
Dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  greyish-bufT  color ;  of  rather  purer  and  deeper 
buff  than  the  two  preceding  soils.    Washed  with  water  it  lefl  73.20 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.57  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  finest  bolting-^^loth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  par- 
ticles of  clear  white  and  reddish  qurartz,  with  some  soft  ferruginous  par- 
ticles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub^soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  rmre  than  two  grains  of 
dark  broton  es^raetj  dried  at  212^  R,  which  had  the  following  composi^ 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •  0.760 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       *        •  .230 

Carbonate  of  limo, .713 

Magnesia,  -- .061 

Sulphuric  acid, .033 

Potash, .083 

Soda, .026 

Silica, .197 

2.093 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  1.965  per  cent,  of  moisture^  at  400®  F.j 
dried  at  whiob  temperature  it  had  the  following  oompositian: 
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Organic  and  volatile  mfttters, 2.407 

Alumina,   • .-.-.  2.670 

Oxfde  of  iron,     -        -        •        •        •        -        -        -        ^        •  2.415 

CarbonaH  of  lime,      ...•••..•  ,147 

Magnesia,  - -•.'-.  .324 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        •        •        •        -        •    .    •  .070 

Phosphoric  acid, ,096 

Sulphuric  acid, .028 

Potash, .092 

Soda, .024 

Sand  and  insoluble  stlicateB, 91.395 

Loss, .332 

100.000 

The  soil:  <^  the  old  field,  thirty-nine  years  in  caltivation,  exhibits 
considerable  exhaustion  of  its  essential  elements.  The  sab-soil  does 
not  appear  to  contain  as  much  of  them  as  the  original  surface  soil.  The 
use  of  lime  or  calcareous  marl,  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  of  some  phos- 
phatie  manure,  with  ashes,  or  any  other  substance  containing  potash, 
wonld  much  increase  the  fertility  of  the  cultivated  field. 

HARRISON  C0UNT7. 

No.  646 — Soil*    Labeled  "  Virffin  dmlj  James  Millcr^s  farm^  three 
miles  scuih  of  Cynthianay  woods  pasture  ;  forest  growth  large  black 
walnut^  sugar-iree^  white  oaky  blue  ash,  and  poplar.    Lower  Silurian 
formation.     Harrison  county,  KyP 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  89.40 
per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  7.40  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-clotb-  This  coarser  portion  mainly 
consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginons  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 

ia  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 

bro^n-grey  eztrady  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi* 

Hon,  viz : 

Grains* 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, *.*  1.217 

Alumtaa,  oxides  of  iron  aad  manganese,  and  pbospbates,       •        «  .563 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.580 

Magnesia, .072 

Sulphuric  acid, «  .062 

Potasht k.,  ,iaa 

87 
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Soda, 
8iiica, 


.070 

.098 


■F    wm 


4.847 


The  air-dried  soU  lost  3.325  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  bad  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.721 

Alumina, •-•.  3.540 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.866 

Carbonate  of  lime, .466 

Magnesia, ,.-.-  .433 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -  .420 

Phosphoric  acid,          - .394 

Sulphuric  acid, .114 

Potash, .170 

Soda. '•        .        -'  .077 

Band  and  insoliable  siMoEtM* 82.895 


100.145 


No.  647 — Soil.  Labeled^  Soil  from  an  old  field,  sixty  to  seventy  years 
in  cultivation^  Jam£S  Mille/s  farm,  three  miles  south  of  Cyntkiana, 
Harrison  county,  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  formation,^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color;  somewhat  lighter  than  that  of  the 
preceding  soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  78.70  percent  of  sand,  &c., 
of  which  all  but  4.43  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  latter  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  aii'-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gare  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
lighUbrown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com* 
position,  viz : 

Grains. 
Organic  and  volatile  mattersi       -        -        -        •    .    •.       •      ••  0.917 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .630 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.080 

Magnesia, .100 

Sulphuric  acid,   t .067 

Potash,      -        .        -        -   ■    •        ...        .        .        .  ,16a 

Sbda, ,084 

aUca, -        .  .131 

4.077 


« 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.75  per  cent  of  moisiurey  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Ofganic  and  volatile  matters, 6.051 

Alumina, 3.656 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.836 

Carbonate  of  lime, .896 

.Magnesia,           -., .4^ 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, *        - .  .430 

Phosphoric  acid, «385 

Sulphuric  acid, .107 

Potash, .159 

Soda,         •.......,*.  .105 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.630 

100.166 

No.  648 — SuB^soiL.  Labeled  ^Sub-soil  from  the  old  fidd^  sixty  to 
seventy  years  in  ctdHvation,  James  Miller^s  farm,  three  miles  south  of 
OytUhiaua,  Harrison  county,  Kentucky*    Lower  Silurian  formation.*^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-aoil  rather  purer  buff  than  the  preceding. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  74.70  per  cant  of  sand,  &a,  <^  which  all  but 
6.03  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  snaall  rounded  ferruginous  particles, 
with  a  f^w  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 

days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acidy  gjave  up  mor^  than  Vkr$^ grains 

of  brownish  e^ad^  dried  at  212°  F.,  wbjieh  bad  the  ibUowing  comr 

position,  viz: 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  Tplatile  matters,       .        •        .        •        .^        »        •  0.550 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  mang^aes^,  and  phosphates,       -        •  .230 

Carbonate  of  lime,      •        •        -        -      " 1.831 

Magnesia,           .....•••--  .083 

Sulphuric  acid, .062 

Potash,               .131 

Soda,         .-...- .01b 

Silica, • .13! 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.825  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400*^  F.j. 
dpfid  at  which  teij^peniiture  .it  ha4  thq  following  con^sasiiion : 


i 


•    •     . 


1 
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Organic  and Tolfttile  mntteni, ^  5.Hd 

Alaniina,    -^--•..•••.  5.565 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.660 

Carbonate  of  lime,      •«.. .319 

UHgnc&ia,           ••*.•••.••  .49t 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -• .345 

Phosphoric  acid,          •        •        •        •         •        •        •        •        •  .316 

Shlphuric  acid,    --        •        •        -        -        --        •        -  .101 

PotHtth,       .         - .151 

Soda, .090 

Sand  and  insoluble  ailicatei,          -        - 85.710 

Loss, .139 

JO0.OOO 

The  analyses  show  the  usual  influence  of  exhaustire  cultivation 
upon  the  soil.  The  sub-soil  of  the  old  Geld  is  not  quite  as  rich  as  the 
original  surface  soil,  but  yet  richer  than  the  surface  soil  of  the  old  field 

itself. 

HBNBT  COUNTY. 

No.  G4fl — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virffin  soil,  from  ttoddland  pasturey  Jolm 
Homback^B  lattdy  ttco  miles  south  of  Aew^Casfle;  primitive  forest 
growth,  white  oak,  svgar  tree,  blue  ash,  shell-bark  hickorff,  and  pin  oak. 
Lower  Silurian  formation.    Henry  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark  greyish-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  80.%  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.03  per  cent  was 
fine  enough'  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  por« 
tion  consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  concretions^  with 
vei'y  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  charged 

with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  and  a  half  grains  of  ches* 

nut-brown  extract^  dried  at  400^  F. }  which  had  the  following  eomposi- 

iionj  viz ; 

Gmins, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.3B3 

A^lumina,  oxides  of  tfon  and  man^^neae,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .930 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .........  1.677 

Magnesia, •  .128 

Sulphuric  acid,    -*-•.•..••  .046 

Poiashr -'85 

Soda,  •••^.••..-..  ,165 

fiilioAf        •*,,•••.•-•.  .114 

4.617 
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The  air-dried  sulntoil  lost  4.075  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.180 

Alumina,    .-•• 2.615 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.940 

Carbonate  of  liiaey .372 

Magnesia, ••...  .503 

Brown  oxide  of  nangancse,         -        -        •        •        •        -        -  .170 

Phosphoric  acid, .616 

Sulphuric  acid, .101 

Potash, ,        .        .        .  .284 

Soda, .132 

Saod  aiid  insoluble  silicates, 86.900 

Loss,          -: .288 

100.000 

No.  650 — Son*.  Labeled  ^^Same  soil  {as  precedinffy)  from  an  oldfieldy 
fifty  years  or  more  in  euUivation^  now  in  corn,  John  Hornhack^s  farm^ 
two  miles  smith  of  New  CasiUj  Henry  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  dark  greyish-buff;  a  little  lighter  than  that 
of  the  virgin  soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  74.47  per  cent,  of  sand, 
&c.,  of  which  all  but  1.93  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 
finest  boltiog-H^loth.  This  portion  is  principally  small  rounded  ferru-^ 
ginous  particles  with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  the  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownish  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
compositiony  viz: 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ...•«..  0.260 

ik  lamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  .487 

Carbonate  of  limej      • •                •  1.280 

Magnesia, .096 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

PoUsh, .068 

Soda»          •        •        .        . .048 

Silex,          •        • .164 

2.439 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.935  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400°  F.} 
dried  ak  whioh  tempeiaturo  it  had  the  followiog  tomposUiM : 
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Organfo  aod  TolaUla  maltan,           •        ^        ^       •        «        •       «  0.169 

Alumina,        -.*«.•.••...•.-.  3.915 

Oxide  of  iron, 4. 116 

Carbonate  of  lime, .496 

Magnesia,  - '.668 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Phosphoric  acid, .407 

Sulphuric  acid, !l01 

PoUsh, .  .298 

Soda, .133 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates^ 83.760 

Loss, • .838 

100.000 

No.  651 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Subsoil  from  the  same  old fidiy  fifty 
years  or  more  in  cultivaiion^  John  Homhack^s  landj  Henry  county^ 
Kentucky,  ^cP 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  like  that  of  the  precedingi  but  a  little 
more  buff.  Washed  out  about  77;47  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
only  2.30  per  cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  finest  bc^tiog- 
clotb.  This  portion  is  principally  composed  of  small  rouoded  ferru* 
ginous  particles,  with  a  few.  of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  fo^;  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid^  gax>e  up  nearfy  three  and  a  half 
ff rains  of  nearly  black  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.y  which  Jhad  the  follow- 
ing cmf^Uon^  viz; 

^jhxttns* 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •  1.440 

Alamtna,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  ..^1 

Carbonate  of  lime, ..«  1.313 

Magnesia,  --.->•<•.-•*-  ,03S 

Salphttrio  acid,    -... ,045 

Potwh, ^3«- 

SfMla, .154 

QUiM. .064 

3.382 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.11  p^  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compaction: 


i 
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OrgaiHo  mmI  Tolfttile  fliatten, 4.918 

Alumina, 4.1M 

Oxide  of  iron,     .-... 4.545 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -- .396 

Magnesia,  .-.-.- .512 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, *  .160 

Phosphoric  acid, --  .448 

Sulphuric  acid,    .-. •«  .085 

Potash, .227 

Soda, .067 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         .        ,        .                 ...  84.943 

100.426 

These  soils  present  almost  the  only  anomaly,  in  the  whole  of  the  soils 
analyzed,  of  the  existence  of  larger  proportions  of  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  manganese,  potash,  and  soda,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  in  the  soil  of  the  old  field  than  in  the 
virgin  soil  from  the  same  neighborhood.  The  organic  and  Tolatile 
matters  are  in  nearly  similar  quantities  in  the  two  soils,  bat  the  virgin 
soil  gives  up  a  much  lai^er  proportion  of  soluble  extract  to  the  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid;  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  this 
latter,  is  dso  much  the  larger.  If  no  error  has  been  oommitted  in  pot- 
ting up  and  labeling  the  soils,  or  no  accidental  substitution  has  occur- 
red Muce^  this  anomaly  can  only  b^  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  soil  of  the  old  fitld  was  originally  mudi  stronger  than  that  of 
the  neighboring  one  from  whence  the  virgin  soil"  was  taken — a  case 
which  seems  to  be  rate.  The  sub-soil  does  not  appear  to  be  better  than 
the  soil  of  the  old  field. 

HOPKINS  couimr. 

No:  652 — Labeled  ^^Effloreseenee^  from  a  corn  field^  Steubeni'M  Lick^ 

HopMm  county y  Kentucky*     Coal  Measures^ 

A  moist  powder,  of  a  grey-bufif  color,  having  a  saline  taste,  and  con- 
taining sand,  &c. 

Five  hundred  grains  of  the  moist  powder  gave  up,  to  distilled  wa- 
ter, of  nearly  88.  grains  of  Boline  matter j  dried  at  212^  F.— equal  to 
more  than  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent — which  had  the  following 
componiion: 
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Solphate  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Sulphate  of  Yime, 
Sulphate  of  potash, 
Chloride  of  sodium, 
Chloride  of  calcium, 
Silica, 


In  600  graim.    Per  cetU.  of  ike  moiH  eartk, 

66.82  —  11.364 

4.92  —  .984 

2.19  —  .438 

1.38  —  2.76 

17.25  —  3.450 

.72  —  .144 

.13  —  .026 

Organic  matter,  water,  and  loss,          4.51  ■*  .902 

87^2  17.584 

It  contains  also  traces  of  nitrates. 

Probably  some  mineral  spring  sends  its  waters  into  the  soil  or  sub- 
soil,  and  the  efflorescence  is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  leaving  the  salts  there;  or  the  saline  matters 
exist  in  the  sub-strata,  and  are  brought  up,  (by  known  physical  laws,) 
by  the  water  which  moistens  the  soil. 

No.  653 — Ldionite.     Labeled  ^^Iron  ore  cA  Jerry  Bruce^s^  Clear  creeky 
south-west  of  Providence^  Hopkins  country  Keniucky.^^ 

A  cellular  limonit«;  containing  some  sand  grains,  and  specks  of  mica, 
and  exhibiting  the  impression  of  a  fossil  shell.  The  cells  are  lined 
with  ochreous  ore ;  the  general  color  liver-brown ;  not  adhering  to  the 
tongue ;  the  powder  of  this  ore  is  of  a  Spanish  brown  color,  changing 
to  black  on  calcination,  although  it  does  not  contain  any  carbonate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron.  The  air-dried  ore  lost  0.90  per  cent  oi^noistur^y 
at  212"^  F- 


Speci6c  gravity 

M 

2.78^ 

Composition,  dried  at  212""  F.— 

Oxide  of  iron, 

- 

64.080  •—  37.87  per  cent  of  Iron. 

Alumina,       ... 

- 

1.380 

Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,     -       -^ 

• 

.244 

Brown  oxide  of  mangaaesa. 

* 

.720 

Phosphoric  acid,    • 

» 

1.400 

Salphar        .        .        • 

« 

.210 

Potash,         •        .        • 

* 

.  .251 

Soda^            •        •        • 

m 

.055 

Stlex  and  insoluble  silicates. 

m 

34.480 

Combined  water  and  loss. 

m 

7.180 

100.000 
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A  good  silicious  iron  ore,  with  the  only  dmw-back,  that  it  has  mono 
phosphoric  acid  in  its  cocapositioa  than  is  desir  ible  for  the  Hiaiiufa> 
ture  of  tough  iron.  It  would  require  only  the  addition  of  liuuatouo 
to  flux  it  in  the  high  furuaco. 

No.  054 — Ltmonite.     Labekd  ^^  Iron  ore,  at  Benj.  Parker  8^  one  and 
a  half  milen  east  of  PtooUlence^  Hopkins  count j/^  Kentucky. 

Dull ;  adhering  to  the  tongue;  presenting  various  t^hades  of  dark 
red.  Powder  of  a  dark  Spaui;^h  bi*own  cjlor.  The  air-dried  ore  lost 
2.20  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  2 12^  K 

Componiiion,  dried  at  212^  F.— 

Oxide  of  iron»  •        • .      -  62.250  —  43.593  per  pffot*  of  JfQH, 

Alunoioa,        ....    5.820 
Carbonate  of  lime,  -        •        -     2.040 


Magnesia,        ... 

.     6.432 

Brown  oxide  of  manganoso. 

•      .86J 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.     1.170 

Sulphur,          ... 

•       .356 

Potash,            ... 

•       .671 

Soda,  a  Iraee. 

8il«f3c  and  insoluble  ailieatci. 

•  12.180 

Combined  water,     • 

•     8.800 

IOQ.479 

A  richer  ore  than  than  the  preoeding ;  {^sn  ailioioiis,  and  c;)ntain'ng 
mach  mote  lime  and  magnesia*  The  phosphoric  aci4  js  \tn^  little  JesA 
in  this  thin  in  the  preceding. 

No.  Goo — LiMONiTE?  Labeled  ^Iron  ore^at  Jack  Segler^ Sy  one  mile 
4ind  a  haif  north  west  of  Providence^  head  of  Owen  and  Plover 
creeks,  Hopkins  county,  KentuekyJ*^ 

A  dense,  fine  grained,  dark->colored  ore,  some  whiltsh  mineral  infil- 
trated into  some  of  its  small  cavities ;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue ; 
powder  of  a  puiple-^rowu  color.  The  aiir-diied  ore  lost  0  40  per  cent, 
ofiwof^tere,  at212^F. 

Specific  gravity,  -..•--.  4.563 

CompofUion.  dried  atSlt"*  F.~ 

OJipiJ?  of  irpn,         •        •        •  91.780  ^  64.266  per  cent.  /ron. 

Alumina,         •        .        «        •     1.035 

Lime,  a  traoe. 

Ifagoetia,      •       .        •       •      Ml 
98 
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Brown  oxide  of  mang^anese,      -  .486 

Phosphoric  acid,      ...  .055 

Sulphur,          -        -        -        -  .031 

Potash,            -        -        •        -  .164    . 

Soda, .029 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  6.286 

Combined  water,     -        -        -  1.140 


100.217 

Quite  a  pure,  and  a  very  rich  ore  of  iron ;  too  rich,  indeed,  to  be 
successfully  smelted  alone  in  the  high  furnace,  because  it  does  not  con- 
tain enough  silex  and  alumina  to  form  slag  enough,  with  the  limestone 
used  as  flux,  to  protect  the  reduced  iron  from  the  oxidating  influence 
of  the  blast.  It  can  be  very  well  managed,  however,  in  proper  mix- 
ture with  poorer,  more  silicious  ores — such,  for  example,  as  No.  653^ 
or  the  one  next  to  be  described,  or  even  the  impure  limestone,  No.  658, 
still  further  on.  This  ore  is  remarkable,  from  the  very  small  propor- 
tion of  combined  water  which  it  contains,  which  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  it  should  not  be  clashed  with  the  specular  iron  ores,  and  not 
with  the  limomtes. 

No.  656 — Carbonate  of  Iron.  Labeled  *^  Iron  ore^  seventeen  fed  be- 
low the  surface^  at  Benj.  Parker^ a  weH*  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Providence,  Hopkins  county,  KmUuchtf^ 

A  dull,  dark-grey,  carbonate  of  iron ;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue ; 
powder  of  a  grey  color.  The  air-dried  ore  lost  0.54  p^  eeni  of  mm- 
ture,  at  212°  F. 

Specific  graviy, •        .        3.227 

ComposUiofi,  dried  at  212°  F. — 

Carbonate  of  iron,          -        •  6 1 .730  »■  20.846  per  qent.  of  Iron. 

Carbonate  of  lime,         -        -  4.890 

Carbonate  of  Quignesia^         -  1.848 

Carbonate  of  manganese,        •  .887 

Alumina,       ....  .430 

Phosphoric  acid,       ,    *        •  .183 

Sulphur                 -        -        -  .122 

Potash.         ....  .201 

Soda,             ....  .068 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicales,   •  £7.140 

Bituminous  matter,         -        -  £.%00 

100.339 
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Thifi  may  be  called  a  grey^tmd  ore.  It  is  rather  too  poor,  perhaps, 
to  be  profitably  smelted  alone,  but  oould  T)e  used  in  mixture  with  the 
richer  ores,  to  furnish  cinder. 

No.  657 — Carbonate  of  Iron.  Labeled  ^^Irtm  are,  twelve  fed  below 
the  surface  at  Bery.  Parker^ b,  one  and  a  hdtf  miles  east  of  ProvU 
dencey  Jffopkins  country  Ketducky,^^ 

A  dull,  dark-grey  mineral,  adhering  slightly  to  the  tiHigue ;  exterior 
of  a  dull  yellowish-brown  color;  powder,  grey-buff.  The  air-dried 
ore  lost  0.8  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  212^  F. 

Specific  gravity,  3.146 

eompoeiium,  dried  ^t%\V  F.— 

46.119)  _  33^        ^^^  ^j  j^^^ 
16.467)  ^ 


Carbonate  of  iron. 
Oxide  of  iron, 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  manganese, 
Alumina, 
niosphorto  aeid, 
Salphttf, 
Potash* 

Soda,    .        -        • 
Silica, 

Water,  bitttmfaious  matter  and 
loss,  -        -        .        - 


4.780 

6.616 

2.093 

.270 

1.780 

.212 

.262 

.097 

19.920 

9.464 
100.000 


Contains  rather  more  phosphoric  acid  t^n  is  desirable  in  an  iron 
ore ;  otherwise,  a  good  and  sufficiently  rich  ore,  which  will  require  but 
a  small  addition  of  limestone  for  smelting  it 


No.  658 — ^LimbStonb,  (iMPtmE.)    Labeled  ^*Al  Benf.  Par'ker^  dne 
mile  and  ahdfeast  of  Provideneej  Hopkins  eouktpf  Kentucky *^^ 

A  grey,  fine-grained,  ferruginous  limestone  i  oontaimag  small  8bile6. 
of  mica ;  rust^brown  on  the  weatliered  Burfkces ;  powder  of  a  yetry 
light-buff  odlor.  "  The  air4ried'or6  Tost  (124  yer  bent  H  moiBturt),  Kf 

212®  P. 


aoo 


comiicAX^  smmT  of  qeoloqical  sustet. 


specific  gratlty, 

C<mipf$Ui(*n.  drieJ  at  ?14®  F. — 
Carbonate  of  lime,        • 
Carbonate  of  iron. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  nmoganesc. 
Alumina, 
rUo-phoric  acid. 
Sulphur,  •        * 

Pota&li,       •        -        . 
SoJii,  ... 

SiU  X  and  insoluble  silicates. 
Water,  biiuroinous  matter  and  loss. 


g.TTS 


•         *         •         ■ 

23.700 

11.717 

4413 

.636 

1.690 

.M7 

.0(6 

.270 

.C9l 

65.120 

id  loss,        • 

2.170 

I 
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JEFFEUSON  COUNTY. 

No  Co 9 — Soil.     Labeled  ^'jSW,  ten  mleBfrom  Louimlle^  on  Ihe  SaU 
tlver  roady  thirl  tf  or  forty  years  in  cultivation;  primiiVe  yroiM  pleach  ^ 
^and  some  poplar  and  gnm;  spouty  land,    Jefferson  county^  Ky.^^ 

Color  of  tlic  dried  eoil,  dark  yellowif^b-grey.  A  few  smiiU  rounded 
ferruginous  pebbles  were  removed  from  it  by  the  coar;io  seive.  Wash- 
ed with  watvr  it  left  70.33  per  cent,  of  hand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  437 
per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This 
coarser  (Kirtiou  is  composed  of  rounded  giuias  of  byaliue  and  yellow 
q  lart^  with  some  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sotl^.  digests  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  airbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  yraim  of  lyhU 
brown  exlrazt^  dned  at  212^  F.^  which  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •        •        •        -        •        •        •  0.370 

Alumina,  oxi(lt5s  of  iron  and  mangaaefie,  and  pbosphatos,        -  *     <•  .114 

CarboDHie  of  lime,       ..-..        .        -        -        ^,,        .  .^80 

Mngnf  hia,  -•        •        •        •.        *        •        -.      •••  ,062 

Sulphuric  acid,    ••----.--•  .081 

Potft«h»      • -.-..  ,044 

Soda,          -        •.        •        ...        •        .        .        .        .  .081 

Silica^        ••        -••ii*-...  .200 

I  It22 

The  airtlried  soil  lost  3  10  per  cent  of  moisiurent  400**  F.  j  chitd 
ak  which  feetapemtartt  it  has  the  following  composition: 
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Organic  and  rolalile  mailers, 4.231 

Alumina,    .         <k         * 3  £>80 

Oxide  of  iron. 4.421 

Cnrbonatc  of  lime, ••..  ,g3U 

Magnesia, .359 

Brown  oxiJe  of  manganese,          .•..•..  .445 

Phosphoric  acid, ••-•  ,262 

Sulphuric  acid, •        •        •        •  .084 

Potash, .167 

Soda,           ...         ^         ..•«..         .  «045 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 60.0C6 

Loss,          ••        -        -        •        * .110 

100.000 

No.  ceo — SOB-SOIL.  Labeled  ^^  Subsoil^  ten  mites  from  Louiaville^  on 
the  Salt  river  roadj  ficU  thirty  to  forty  years  in  ctdiivation,  {see  pre- 
ceding  number.)    Jefferson  cowity,  Kentucky.^* 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soU  a  little  lighter  than  that  of  the  8oil  above 
it.  The  coarsie  seive  removed  from  it  some  roonded  particles  of  fen^u- 
ginous  mineml,  and  a  few  milky  quartz  grains  about  the  size  of  mue* 
tarJ  seed.  Washed  with  water,  this  sub-soil  left  70.70  per  cent,  of 
6:indy  &c.,  of  which  all  but  14.47  percent,  passed  through  the  finest 
boltiug-dotb.  This  coai*ser  portion  consisted  principally  of  clear 
grains  of  quartz,  more  or  less  rounded^  with  some  rounded  ferruginous 
particles. 

Olio  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  (or  a  month  in 
.water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  Gve  grains  oi  broun 
extra:! f  dried  at  212^  which  hail  the  following  compaaiiion : 

Grainr^ 
Orj^nio  and  volatile  matters,       •        •        •        *        •        -        •  S.I  CO 

AUtruina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  nnd  pfaosphatcsi      -        •  .£63 

Carbonate  of  lime,      • 1.713 

Magnesia, -        •        -'.ISS 

Sulphuric  acid,  ••        •        •        •        *        *        ••        •  ,125 

Potash,       •' .048 

Sod^i, ,012 

&ilica«         •••?•••••••  ,200 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.1 75  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.)  dried 
at  which  tenipemture  it  has  the  following  camjposUi&n: 
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Organic  and  TolatHe  matters, -        -  4.96S 

Alamina,             3.M6 

Oxide  of  iron,    -- 4.150 

Carbonate  of  lime, .196 

Magnesia,           -        --.-        .        ....        .        .  ,335 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .370 

Phosphoric  acid,          .-.-.--.-  Jt9B 

Bulphuric  acid, --        -  .085 

Potash, .213 

Soda,                   -        -        -        ...        .        -         .        .  .051 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          •        - 85.895 

Loss, -.--  .80S 

100.000 

This  would  be  good  soil  if  it  were  drained.  The  sub-soil  is  lather 
llcher  than  the  surface-soil. 

JESSAMII?E  COUNTT. 

No.  661— BrruMiNocB  Shal^.  Brought  hy  Mr.  Alexander  Headley^ 
from  hie  farm^  formerly  the  ^^  Meade  fdrm^^  aiotU  ten  mike  from  Lex^ 
mytoHy  Jeeeamne  countyi  Kentucky^* 

A  sofly  friable  sbale^  having  a  somewhat  smooth^  or  soapy  feel;  yield- 
ing readily  to  the  nail;  color  brownish-drab,  or  purplish-grey ;  burn* 
ing,  when  heated,  with  a  smokey  flame. 

By  distillation  in  an  iron  retort,  gradually  raised  to  dull  redness—^ 
three  receivers  and  a  bell  glass  for  the  gas  being  attached—one  thous- 
and grains  of  this  shale  gave  the  following  products,  viz : 

« 

Crude  oil,  - 60.00  grains. 

Ammoniacal  water,,      r  .     •        -        1*  '     •        .  58.00  grains. 

Black  residue, 840.00  grains. 

Oas,  moisture,  and  loss,        ......  52.00  grains. 

1000.00  grains. 

The  gas  collected  from  the  thousand  grains  distilled,  as  above  de» 
scribed,  measured  one  iiundred  and  seventy  cubic  inches. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  light  colored  a  jsbale  should  contiain  so  mudh 
bituminous  matter.  As  it  yields  but  five  per  cent  of  crude  oil  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  products  of  its  distillation  would  pay  for  the 
trwUe,  fuel,  &o. 
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I^o.  622 — Soil.  LabeUd  ^Soilj  {from  woocSandy)  based  on  ike  vpper 
beds  of  tfui  birds^^ye  limestone^  two  to  two  and  a  half  miks  north  of 
the  bridffe  over  tiie  Kentucky  rivery  Jessamne  county,  Kentucky^^^ 
Lower  Silurian  formation. 

A  coQfiideiable  quantity  of  irr^ular  aad  augular  particles  and  fila- 
ments of  chert,  and  some  ferruginous  mineialy  and  a  small  quartz 
cryrtal  were  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  wa- 
ter it  left  83«90  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  6.13  per  cent 
was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting^^loth.  This  coarser 
portion  consisted  mainly  of  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  chert 
and  dear  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  qf  the  air-dried  soil,  digeiyied  in  wat^  chwcg- 
ed  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  yrainsi  ^  greyish- 
brown  eztracty  dried  at  2 12°  F.,  which  had  the  ioliowiBg  compa»Uon^ 
viz: 

Orains. 

Ofganic  and  Tolatile  mattera,               -.      •        -        -        «^       •  OiSlT 

Akimina,  oxides  of  lion  and  maagtdiaM*.  aad'plipqriiAlMiy       -        •  .650" 

Oarbonate  of  lime,              *.313 

HagDesia,           .        -     ^  ^        -        .        .        ^        .        .        .  123 

Salpburic  acid, .017 

Potash,              ,078 

Soda,                  .0» 

ailiea,                 .too 

4.210 

The  idr-dried  schI  lost  2.90  per  cent  of  mmture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  fdlowing  composUion: 

Qj^^anic  and  volatile  matters, -        .  4.737 

Alumina, 2.6f5 

O^do  of  iron, 2.890 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,345 

Magnesia,  -        .        .        -        ^ ^9^. 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .  ,280 

Pb<«phoric  acid, *        .  ,133^ 

Salpfauric  acid, .--••  ,057 

P«*»9^' !l21 

Soda. Q^j 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates, 87.996^ 

I^^ .4§T 

100.000 
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No.  063 — Soil.  Lahelcd  ^^  Soil  from  an  adjoinivg  field ^  immedialely 
overlaying  the  upper  beds  of  the  birds^-ef/e  limestone,  two  to  itco  and 
a  half  niiles  iwrl/i  of  the  bridge  over  the  Kentuvig  river,  adjacent  to 
the  turnpike,  Jessamine  county,  KcnitiJcy.^^ 

Some  irrefiTular  fragments  of  ohert,  and  some  rounded  particles  of 
this  and  of  a  ferruginous  minerjl,  tvere  removed  from  this  soil  by  the 
CO  irso  seive.  Washed  with  u'ater  it  lefk  83.00  per  cent,  of  fine  >*and,  of 
which  a!l  but  7.70  per  cent,  passed  through  tb^  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  particles  of  chert  and  quartz, 
&e.  Color  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains 

of  brownish  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  cofnposi- 

fion,  viz: 

Grains. 

Orgnnic  and  volatile  matters, •        -  0.930 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        •  .930 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.596 

Maifnesia, •-        -         •  .072 

Sulphuric  acid, .OM 

PoUsh, .06« 

Soda, :        .        .        -        -  .010 

Silica, .too 

3.912 

The  air^ried  soil  lost  £l.d5  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^   F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                4.260 

Alumina, •        •         •        •  3*696 

Oxide  of  iron,              3.240 

Carbonate  of  lime, .296 

Magnesia, ...•  .366 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -     .  .^86 

Phosphuric  acid,          .-••p-...  ^39 

Sulphuric  acid, -060 

Potash,                .186 

Soda, .044 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ....•-*  87.246 

100.000 
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No.  664 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  sail,  from  Mr.  PaitnCB  woodland 
pasture,  near  his  mill,  on  Hickman  creek;  primitive  forest  growth, 
over-Clip  and  white  oak,  black  walnut  and  hickory.  Lower  Silurian 
formation.    Jessamine  counig,  Kentucky  J*  ^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
77.07  per  cent,  of  sand,  &q.,  of  which  all  but  1.18  per  cent,  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portioli 
consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  chained  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  four  grains  of  chest- 
nut-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tion, viz: 

Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.783 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates^         •        •  .830 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.947 

Magnesia, .094 

Sulphuric  acid,      -- .061 

Potosb, .096 

Soda, 04« 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicats,  .131 

3.985 

The  airdried  soil  lost  4.20  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  tempeiature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       ..-..•,  6.349' 

Alumina,             •- --  6.066 

Oxide  of  iron, ..•  4.990 

Carbonate  of  lime, .595 

Magnesia, .750 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .2^0 

Phosphoric  acid,          -•--.-...  .gg^ 

Sdphuric  acid, -...  joO 

Potash, .344 

Soda,  not  estimated. 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -        - 81.720 

Iioss, .195 

100.000 
80 
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No.  €65— Soil..  Labded  ^' Same  sailf  in  a  cultivated  Jieldy  far  twelve 
inches  to  the  utiderlying  rocky  {with  OrtMs  testudinaria);  no  sub^soil; 
near  Mr.  Paton^s  milL  on  Hickman  creek.  Lower  Silurian  formu- 
tion.    Jessamine  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  light-umber  color.  It  contained  irregular  worn  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  containing  portions  of  small  encrinital  stems. 
Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  83.3  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  3.20  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  tiie  finest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferru- 
ginous particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  aionth  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  eight  grains  of 
reddish-brown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position,  yiz : 

Chains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        •        .        .        •  0.990 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  pbospkates, ^          .953 

Carbonate  of  lime,       •--- 6.430 

Magnesia, .306 

Sulphuric  acid,    ----. .066 

Potash, .126 

Soda, .043 

Silica, -   .     .  .181 

8.083 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  6.775  per  cent,  of  mmturcBk  400°  P.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •        - 9.746 

Alumina, ----...  8.190 

Oxide  of  iron, ,.•  6.840 

Oarbonate  of  lime,       -        -        - -  3.670 

Magnesia, i.g^ 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .......  ,470 

Phosphoric  acid, '.        -  .632 

Sulphuric  acid,    -----.■-...  .n9 

Potash, -        .        .         .  ,589 

Soda, -        .  .212 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 69.070 

100.807 
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Both  of  these  soils  coataiQ  large  proportions  of  the  mineral  elementB 
of  vegetable  food.  The  latter  one  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  No. 
664.  and  contains  as  much  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of 
lime  as  is  found  in  some  of  the  under-clays.  The  soils  based  on  the 
harder  and  more  durable  beds  of  the  bird's-eye  limestone,  are  much 
less  rich  in  all  these  materials. 

No.  666 — LiBiESfoNE.  Laheled'^LimeBtone^  containing  Orthis  iestudina- 
rich  ^<^'y  found  under  the  soil,  near  Paion^s  mill,  Hickman  creek,  Jes- 
famine  country  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  formation^^ 

Irregular,  water-worn  fragments,  of  a  very  fossiliferous,  bluish-grey 
limestone ;  exterior  surface  much  and  irregularly  corroded. 

OompoiUion,  dried  at  212  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  •        •        -  92.980  ^  62.176  of  ZtW. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        -  .839 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,          ...  2jD40 

Phosphoric  acid,      ...  .567 

Sulphuric  acid,        ...  .133 

Potash, .166 

Soda, .066 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  3.146 

Loss, .074 


100.000 

A  limestone  very  rich  in  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  the  al- 
kalies, which  seems  to  be  easily  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  water, 
&c.,  and  hence  communicates  its  valuable  ingredients  to  the  soil  above 
it 

KENTON  COUNTY. 

No.  667— Soil.  Labeled  *^  Virgin  mlyfnm  the  Armstrong  farm^fioe 
miles  south-west  of  Oovififftan;  heeA  land,  over  the  shell  beds  of  the 
blue  Umestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  Kenton  county,  Ken- 
tueky:' 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  grey-buff  color.  Washed  by  water  it  left  82.90 
per  cent  of  sand,  Ac.,  of  which  all  but  1.02  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bdting-oioth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  dear  and  coloied  quartz,  with  some  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil^  digested  far  a  month  in 
water  containing  Gubomc  add,  gave  ap  neariy  two  and  a  hdf  gnds9  of 
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greyiah-browQ  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  foUowing  com- 
po^Uiorij  viz : 

Grains. 
Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        ...-.•-  0.770 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .337 

Carbonate  of  lime.  -.------  .880 

Magnesia,  --.-.-.---  .066 

Sulphuric  acid,  ---....-.  .037 

Potash,  .126 

Soda,  .038 

Silicn, -•        -        -  .100 

Loss,  •        -        . J07 

2.460 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.935  percent. of  moisture Bt  400^  F.;  dried 
lit  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composHian: 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 6.429 

Alumina, 3.225 

Oxide  of  iron, "        •        *        •  ^-^^^ 

Carbonate  of  lime, .197 

Magnesia, ....  .461 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .--.-.-  .189 

Phosphoric  acid,          .....%---  ,226 

Sulphuric  acid,  -.-- ,076 

Potash,                .272 

Soda,  a  trace. 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •.....•  87.446 

100.070 

No,  668 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Same  sail,  from  an  old  fields  forty  to  fifty 
years  in  culUvaiiofiy  Armsirony  farm,  five  miles  south-west  of  Coving- 
ton,  ^c.  ^c,  Kenton  county^  Kentucky. ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark  greyish-buff  color,  slightly  lighter  than 
the  last.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.00  per  cent  of  £and,  &c.,  of 
which  all  but  4.1 3  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  rounded  particles 
of  olear  and  colored  quartz,  and  of  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  mnre  than  a  grain  and  a  hd^f 
of  brownish-yrey  esdraetj  dried  at  212^  F.|  which  ha4  the  following  com* 
pofiitioniViz: 
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Crrains, 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 0.470 

AlumiDA,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .160 

Carbonate  of  lime,                -^BO 

Magnesia, 'HS 

Sulphuric  acid, -022 

Potash,                .086 

Soda, ,        •        .  .027 

Silica, .200 

Loss, .048 

1.706 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.210  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400""  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  Yolatiie  matters, 3.621 

Alumina, -  8.670 

Oxide  of  iron,    -.--- 3.246 

Carbonate  of  lime,       •-.- .147 

Magnesia,            .-.- .460 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .-.-.--  .345 

Phosphoric  acid. ,206 

Sulphuric  acid,    -..- .074 

Potash, .212 

Soda, .036 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, -        -  87.496 

Loss, .690 

100.000 

No.  669 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^  Sub-soil  from  the  same  old  fidd^  forty  to 
fifty  years  in  cultivation^  Armstrong  farm^  ^c,  ^c.^  Kenton  county j 
Kentucky. 

The  dried  soil  is  in  oloddy  lumps,  of  a  lighter  color  and  more  buff 
than  the  surface-3oil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  68.23  per  cent  of 
sandy  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.43  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferrugioous  particles,  with  some  rounded  clear  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  left  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
brownish-grey  exiraci,  dried  at  212''  F.,  which  had  the  following  am- 
posUion,  viz: 
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Grains. 

Qrgaoic  and  Yolatile  matters,  % -^  0.370 

Alamina»  oxides  of  iron  and  mangaoesej  and  phosphates,       -        -  .223 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --' .410 

Magnesia,           - -044 

Sulphuric  acid, ^OIT 

Potash, .096 

Soda,          -        .        - -        -  .030 

SiUca, .277 

Loss, -.-  .163 

1.630 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.165  percent  o(nunstnre9i4:00^¥.\ 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  followii^g  composition : 

Oxganic  and  volatile  matters, 2*901 

Alumina, ^  3.660 

Qxideofiron, 3.220 

Carbonate  of  lime, .147 

Magnesia,  ---- .478 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     .    - .320 

Phosphoric  acid,          •        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .150 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -        -        .        -        .   ♦     .        -        -        .  .060 

Potash, .206 

Soda,          .        -        .        - .060 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, -        *  88.745 

Loss»          - ^  .064 


1*1 


100.000 

The  forty  to  fifty  years  cultiyatioQ  of  the  old  field  haa  caused  a 
sensible  diminution  of  its  essential  ingredients.  The  sub-soil  is  not 
as  rich  in  those  as  the  sur&ce-soil. 

LABUB  COUNTY. 

No.  670 — Soil.  ZaMed  ^Vityin  scUy  {smaUhlaek  oak  €md  white  oak 
woods,)  on  the  SlyUna  beds  of  the  suh^arbomferous  Kmesion^  Damd 
Canady^s  faamiy  stone  house,  two  miles  north-east  of  HodgenmUe,  Larue 
couniyy  Kmtuckyy 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-buff  color    Washed  with  wat^itleft  81.9 

per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.y  of  which  all  but  4.03  per  cent,  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  portion  counted 
of  rounded  particles  of  hyaline,  yellow,  and  reddish  qurarts?,  with  some 
soft  feiraginoas  mineral. 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  on$  and  a  half 
grains  of  chocolaie-brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing composiUony  yiz : 

Grains. 

Orji^anic  and  Yolatile  nrnttert, 0.716 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganeae,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .163 

Carbonate  of  lime, -3 17 

Magnesia, '^08 

Sulphuric  acid, '039 

Potesh, .074 

Soda, -        -  .017 

Silica, .163 

1.686 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.625  percent  of  fnaisture,  at  400"^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       -        -        -        -        -        -        -  6.418 

Alumina,             --.  3.176 

Oxide  of  iron, 4,716 

Carbonate  of  lime, .072 

Magnesia, .290 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -  .230 

Phosphoric  acid, .114 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash,               .136 

Soda,          -.--.• .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, ^       •  88.680 

101.914 

No.  671 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Same  sail^from  an  oldfidd^  iMriy  to  forty 
years  in  cultivation,  Daniel  Canady's  farnij  two  miles  north  east  of 
ffodyenviUe,  Larue  county^  Kentucky.  StyUna  beds  of  sub^carbon- 
iferous  limestone**^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-bafT  color;  slightly  lighter  than  the  yiigin 
soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.13  per  cc^nt.  of  sand^  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  2.63  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt* 
ing-doth.  This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  hyaline^  yellowish,  and 
reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  ferruginous  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  hrown'^ 
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uh  extrctctj  dried  ai  212"^  jP.,  wbich  hs^  the  following  eompo^t%(m^ 
viz: 

Graim. 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters^                •  0.683 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .463 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        -        -        -*-        -        •        -.-  .463 

Magnesia,           - .061 

Sulphuric  acid, .033 

Potash,                .083 

Socta,                   .021 

Silica,                  .173 

1.970 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent  ofntotsturey  at  400°  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters*        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  6.380 

Alumina,             -        •-        •        ••        -'^*        -        •        -  3.176 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.816 

Carbonate  of  lime, ..•  .106 

Magnesia, .----  ,342 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .....•-.  .246 

Phosphoric  acid, .113 

Sulphuric  acid,    - •  .066 

Potash, .123 

Soda,          •         .        -         . .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ..»••..  89.340 

101.716 

No.  672 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Subsoily  from  same  old  fidd^  thirty  to 
forty  years  in  cuUivationy  Daniel  Canady^s  farm,  two  miles  north" 
east  of  HodyenviUej  Larue  county,  Kentucky,  4rc.  ^c^ 

Dried  sab-soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color;  rather  lighter  than  the  two  pre*- 
ceding.  Washed  with  water  it  lefk  79.07  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  2.83  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  grains  of  hyfl^inci 
yellowish,  and  reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  of  Uyhtr 
hroum  extract,  which  bad  the  following  composition,  yiz: 
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Orains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, •        -  0.460 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .043 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .173 

Magnesia,           ......•.••  .081 

Sulphuric  aoid,             .031 

Potash, .096 

Soda, ,063 

Silica, .407 

1.134 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.725  per  cent,  of  maisiure  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  aad  Yolatile  matters, 2.981 

Alumina,             -.-•.-..--  3.966 

Oxide  of  iron,              3.266 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -..•.--..  .016 

Magnesia,            .-..-.-...  ,457 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .236 

Phosphoric  acid,          ---. .096 

Sulphuric  acid,             -.--.-...  ,060 

Potash,                .130 

Soda,                   .023 

Sand  and  insolaUe  silicates,         »•..•••  88.626 

Loss, .168 

100.000 

The  sub-soil  is  not  richer  than  the  original  soil.  Applications  of 
lime  or  calcareous  marl,  gypsum,  (Plaster  of  Paris,)  bone  dust,  or 
other  phosphatic  manures,  and  ashes,  would  greatly  improve  this  soil. 

MARION  COUOTT. 

No.  673 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  eoil^  from  woods  on  Daniel  Ever* 
Aarfs  farm,  three  miles  west  of  Lebanon,  Marion  eouniy,  Kentucky. 
DevonicmV^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dark-greyish  buff.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  83.63  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.17  per  cent  was 
fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  por- 
tion consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles^  with  a  few  of  dear 
quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  so3,  digested  for  a  month  in 

40 
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water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of 

bu^-^raim  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compoBi- 

tion,  viz: 

Orains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,        ..•••..  1.460 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .473 

Carbonate  of  lime, .•-  1.063 

Magnesia,           ---..,-.«-  .133 

Sulphuric  acid,    -------.--  .036 

Potash, .087 

QodA, .069 

Silica, .098 

3.409 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.375  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  4.786 

Alumina, ...»«•  6.495 

Oxide  of  iron, •-  3.666 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ..-.--••-  .282 

Magnesia,        ".--.--•-•-  .339 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •••....  .271 

Phosphoric  acid, -  .262 

Sulphuric  acid, .-.•.  .044 

Potash, .167 

Soda, .011 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •-•••..  86.040 

101*190 

No.  674 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soilfrom  a  field  sixty-five  years  in  cuUiva" 
tionj  Daniel  Everharfs  farvfh  three  miles  west  of  Lebanon^  Marion 
county y  Kentucky.     Devonian?  formation^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  light-brown ;  darker,  and  of  a  more  reddish 
tint  than  the  preceding ;  Q.nd  more  like  the  following  sub-soil.  Wash- 
ed with  water  it  left  76.07  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.20 
per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles, 
with  very  few  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  ^oottai^ng  garbonic  acid,  left  nearly  four  and  a  half  grains  0 
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dark'bram  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  compost'^ 

tioriy  viz : 

Crrains, 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 1.800 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  •473 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.830 

Magnesia, .111 

Salphoric  acid, -036 

Potash, .063 

Soda, .077 

Klica, .098 

4.478 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  S.40  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compontian: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.748 

Alumina, 3.940 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.970 

Carbonate  of  lime, .222 

Magnesia,  - -*.--  .302 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .312 

Phosphoric  acid, .280 

Sulphuric  acid, ,062 

Potash, .181 

Soda, .033 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.720 

Loss, .230 

100.000 

No.  675 — Sub-soil*  Labded  ^^ Red  sub-sail^  from  the  fidd  sixty-five 
years  in  cultivationy  Daniel  Everharfs  farm^  three  miles  west  of  Leha- 
non,  Marian  county  Kentucky^  4*c.'' 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  reddish-brown;  a  shade  lighter  tium  that 
of  the  preceding.  Washed  with  water  it  left  72.47  per  cent  of  sand, 
&c.,  of  which  all  but  4.87  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  round- 
ed ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  broumish  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
eomposiUon,  "Viz: 
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Crrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  0.110 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .120 

Carbonate  of  lime,       - --  .767 

Magnesia,  .-------.--  .061 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash, .069 

Soda, .067 

Silica, .164 

1.360 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.20  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.679 

Alumina,    -----------  4.646 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.360 

Carbonate  of  lime, .297 

Magnesia, .372 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         - .172 

Phosphoric  acid,          .-.. .279 

Sulphuric  acid, .042 

Potash, .212 

Soda, .019 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         .......  84.720 

Loss, *202 

100.000 

In  these  soils  also^  the  apparent  anomaly  is  to  be  noticed,  of  srme- 
what  greater  strength  in  the  soil  of  the  old  field,  than  in  that  analyzed 
as  the  virgin  soil.  From  appearances,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  th^  sub-soil,  which  contains  more  potash  than  even  the  virgin 
surface  soil,  has  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  and  mixed  with  the 
upper  soil,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  old  field. 

MEADE  COUNTT. 

No.  6  7  6 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  soil,  from  Barren  BiU  Grove  district^ 
MeadviUe  or  Good  Spriffg,  Meade  oounty^  Kentuclcy.  Primitive  for^ 
est  growthj  Hack  oak,  black  gum^  hickory ,  post  oak,  white  oak,  black* 
walnut ;  formerlff  ^^barrens,^^  or  prairie  ;  produces  much  better  than 
many  blacker  soils  ;  best  for  corn  and  oats;  originally  covered  with 
^  barrm^^  grass^  9ix  to  eight  feet  MgV^ 
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Dried  soil  of  a  dusky-dark-grey  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
75.6  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.y  of  which  all  bat  1.4  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  boltiug-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil^  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  brownish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition^  viz: 

Chraints, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ..-•..•  0.470 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates, .419 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --- .233 

Magnesia,           -- --  .0B6 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .039 

Sulphario  acid, .075 

Potash, .071 

Soda, -..•-  .085 

Silica, .169. 

1.627 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.84  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400®  F. ;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composiiion  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        •        -        -  3.911 

Alumina, 1.896 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.040 

Carbonate  of  lime, -..  ,i36 

Magnesia, ..-.-  ,205 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •        .  .036 

Phosphoric  acid, .151 

Snlphanc  acid^ .041 

Potash, .259 

Soda, .042 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.436 

100.153 

No.  677 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Same  soil  as  the  last,  from  an  adjoining 

fi^j  fifty  years  in  cultivation  in  corn  and  oats,  and  sometimes  wheat. 

For  the  last  six  gears  in  fallow;  MeadeviUey  Meade  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty  greyish-buff  color.    Washed  with  water  it  left 

65.S0  per  cent  of  sand,  &a,  of  which  all  bat  0.3  per  cent  passed 

through  the  finest  bdlting-doth.    This  consisted  principally  of  rounded 
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quartz  grains.  (It  is  probable,  that  in  this  estimation  much  of  the 
soft  ferruginous  particles  had  been  rubbed  up,  and  passed  through  the 
seive.) 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grodn  of  hroumr 
ish-^rey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F. ;  which  had  the  following  composi- 
Hon,  viz : 

CrTtXtflS, 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 0.290 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,         .        -        -        •        .  .098 

Oarbonate  of  lime,      - -*•  .302 

Magnesia,  -.-.•--..-•-  .066 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .219 

Sulphuric  acid,    .--.*.•.-•  .048 

Potash, .069 

Soda, .024 

Silica, w        .        .        .  .099 

1.205 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.32  per  cent,  of  moisiurey  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.620 

Alumina, 3.136 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.580 

Carbonate  of  lime, ^^36 

Magnesia, ,298 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        -        -        -        -        .  .lie 

Phosphoric  acid, .jgg 

Sulphuric  acid,    -•..*-••..  .iso 

Potash, .154 

Soda, .084 

Sand  and  insoluhle  silicates,         ..-•..•  91.036 

100.515 

The  proportion  of  potash  in  the  virgin  soil  is  quite  good,  and  that 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  nearly  as  large  as  the  average.  Their  chemical 
composition  shows  why  they  produce  better  than  could  be  expected 
from  their  comparative  light  color ;  for,  whilst  they  contain  but  a  small 
relative  proportion  of  organic  and  volatile  matters,  the  mineral  ingredi- 
ente  generally  are  not  deficient  These  soils  would  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  calcareous  marls,  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  ploughing  in  of  do- 
Ver^  &c 
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MEBCEB  C0UKT7. 

No.  678 — Son*.  Lahded  "  Virgin  soil,  from  woodland  pasturcy  Col. 
Wm.  Thompson's  farm^  four  and  a  half  miles  sovihreast  of  Rarrods^ 
hurffj  Mercer  county ,  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  formaJkiovC' 

Coloif  of  the  dried  soil  light  greyish-chocolate-brown.  The  coarse 
seiye  removed  from  it  some  cherty  and  ferruginous  gravel.  Washed 
with  water  it  left  85.23  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.67 
per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  principally  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  of 
chert  and  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains 

of  yettowish-hrown  extract,  dried  at  212^  ¥.,  which  had  the  following 

composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Orgmnio  and  volatile  matters,        ......*  1.230 

Alttmiiia»  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,                •  .813 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.247 

Magnesia,           - .••"•  -^^^ 

Sulphuric  aeid,    ---- .046 

Potash, .166 

Soda, .037 

Silica, .231 

Loss,          -        •        - .240 

6.200 

The  air-dried  sdl  lost  4.50  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  yoJatile  matters, 6.361 

Alumina,        -- 3.955 

Oxide  of  iron, --  4.050 

Carbonate  of  lime,           •••......  .495 

Magnesia,  -            --. .341 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     •-•.....  .345 

Phosphoric  acid,     -.--......  .309 

Solphnric  acid, .076 

Potash, .  .144 

Soda.     -        • .024 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.712 

Loss,      .....--.--..  .188 

X  II      I   11      HI    ■ 

100.000 
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No.  679 — Soil.  Labeled  ^'Same  soil  as  the  last^  CoL  Wm.  Thomp- 
son's farm^  from  afield,  twenty  years  or  more  in  cultivation;  now  in 
oats;  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  4*c." 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  little  lighter  than  that  of  the  last  (No. 
678.)  The  coarse  seive  removed  more  cherty  fragments  from  ibis  than 
from  the  virgin  soil.  Washed  with  water  it  lefl  84.05  per  cent  of  sand, 
&c.,  of  which  all  but  6.63  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting- 
doth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  paiH- 
cles,  with  a  few  of  chert  and  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of 
chestnut-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz: 

Cfrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.150 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .963 

Carbonate  of  lime, S.530 

Magnesia, -...-  ,083 

Sulphuric  acid, .073 

Potash^                .064 

Soda, .084 

Silica, .i227 

Loss, .136 

6.310 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.00  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400°  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       -        - 5.208 

Alumina, 3.690 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.790 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ---- .385 

Magnesia, .365 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .296 

Phosphoric  acid, .397 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -. .098 

Potash, .130 

Soda, .036 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,.         -        » 86.26Q 

100.644 
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No.  680 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^'Sulhsoil  from  the  fields  twenty  years  or 
more  in  culiivation^  Col  Wm.  Thompson's  farm^  Mercer  county j  Ken- 
tucky^ 4*<J." 

The  dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  little  lighter  and  more  yellowish  color  than 
the  two  preceding  soils;  it  contains  larger  cherty  and  ferruginous  frag- 
ments than  they.  Washed  with  water  it  left  84.7  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.y 
of  which  all  but  7.03  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of 
chert  and  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  f  >r  a  morth 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  about  four  grains  of  yel" 
hwish^rey  extract,  dried  at  212  F.,  which  had  the  following  eomposi" 
tion,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volaUie  mattersi           '• 0.817 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .680 

Oitrbonate  of  lime,               - 2.047 

Magnesia,           --.--.---.  .094 

Snlphnric  acid,            -..•...-•  .039 

Potash,               .035 

Soda,                   .Olt 

Silica,                  -      ^ .264 

Loss, .202 

4.090 

The  air-dried  sub-soil,  dried  at  400^  F.,  lost  3.70  per  cent  of  mois^ 
turCf  and  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  4.389 

Alumina, 3.750 

Oxide  of  iron, -.-  3.415 

Carbonate  of  lime, .395 

Magnesia,  -- .390 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •        •  .320 

Phosphoric  acid,           •--.••...  .332 

Sulphuric  acid,   •... .050 

Potash, .114 

Soda, .040 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.720 

Loss,          •        - .055 


■• 


loo.ooq 
The  sub-soil  is  no  richer  than  the  sorfaoe-soil. 

41 
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No.  681 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^ Virgin  soil,  from  woods,  near  OomishviUe; 
lies  near  the  rock,  on  the  Ckcetetes  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  overlying 
ike  birds^-eye  limestone,  tvestern  part  of  Merger  county,  Kentucky. 
CkaracteiHstic  forest  growth,  white  oak.    Lower  Silurian  formation^ 

Dried  soil  in  hard  clods,  of  a  light,  yellowish- umber  color.     Washed 

with  water  it  left  64.43  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 

per  cent,  passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  eleven  grains  of 

brownish  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tion, viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.560 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .980 

Carbonate  of  lime, 7.813 

Magnesia, .400 

Sulphuric  acid, ,061 

Potash, .077 

Soda, .100 

Silica, .114 

11.096 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.50  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition,  vift 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        --..*-.-  10.366 

Alumina,             -..-.  5.396 

Oxide  of  iron, 7.110 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  1.996 

Magnesia, -  1.234 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .620 

Phosphoric  acid,          -.---.--.  ,333 

Sulphuric  acid, *        -  .093 

Potash,                -.,  .762 

Soda,                   r         -         -         -  .106 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 72.036 

100.000 

No.  682-r-SoiL.  Labeled  ^^Same  soil  from  an  old  adjoining  fieid,  fifty 
years  in  cultivation ;  now  in  com ;  w^f^rn  part  of  Mereer  county, 
near  Cornishvitte,  ^c.,  f**." 
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The  dried  soil  is  also  in  cloddy  lumps ;  is  of  a  lighter  and  more  buff 
color  than  the  last.  Washed  with  water  it  left  67.47  per  cent,  of  sand, 
&c.,  of  which  all  but  8.47  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  boltiug*^ 
cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  concretions,  with  a  few  fragments  of  fossil  shells. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  four  grains  of  orange^ 
brown  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  lollowing  composition^ 
viz: 

Grains* 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 0.540 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        -  .280 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - 2*6 13 

Magnesia,            -.-..-.---  ,066 

Salphuric  acid, .032 

Potash, -  .032 

Soda, .060 

Silica, .131 

3.76i 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.375  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.980 

Alumina,    ----- 7.496 

Oxide  of  iron, *  7.270 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - 2.080 

Magnesia, -*  1.184 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •        - .645 

Phosphoric  acid,          •        -        -        -        -        •        -        «■        -  .298 

Sulphuric  acid **-*.  ,090 

Potash,       .-. *••  .705 

Soda, .106 

Band  and  insoluble  silicates,         ...                 ...  72.810 

Loss,          •- *..-  .337 

100.000 

No.  683 — SuB'BoiL.  Labeled  ^^  Sub-soil  from  the  old  field,  fifty  years  in 
eutUvatim,  western  part  of  Mercer  cmmly,  Ky.^  near  Oormsipitte. 
Lower  Slhirian  fomusHony  4*e.,  4*<^" 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  still  lighter  and  more  pure  buff  color  than  the 
two  pxeoeding ;  it  is  also  in  doddy  lumps;  contaiiis  more  deoompoeed 
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fossiliferous  limestone  than  those  soils.    Washed  with  water,  it  left  57.8 

per  cent  of  sand^  &C.9  of  which  all  but  6.30  per  cent,  passed  through 

the  finest  bolting-K^loth.     This  coarser  part  consisted  of  (lagments  of 

fossils,  and  rounded  white  and  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  six  grcdns  of 

orange-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  R,  which  had  the  MlomvLg  composi- 

tion^  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .230 

Carbonate  of  lime, •--  4.870 

Magnesia, '076 

Sulphuric  acid,             .•-.-.-..  .032 

Potash,                .038 

Soda,                  .064 

Silica, .181 

6.167 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.00   per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°    F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                 7.252 

Alumina,             .-.------.  8.316 

Oxide  of  iron,              7.336 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.850 

Magnesia, •--.  1.477 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .769 

Phosphoric  acid,          .----...-  .459 

Sulphuric  acid, .068 

Potash,                 .650 

Soda, .050 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 71.395 

100.610 

No.  684 — Soil.  Labeled  '^Stiff  utider-clay,  near  ComishviUe,  western 
part  of  Mercer  country  Kentucky,  4rc.  Lower  Silurian  forma" 
tion.^^ 

Dried  clay  in  hard  clods  of  a  light  grey  *bufr  color ;  efTervesoes  strong- 
ly in  hydrochloric  acid.  Washed  with  water  it  left  46.57  per  cent  of 
sandy  &&,  of  which  all  but  1.47  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest 
boltiog-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  fragments  of 
ibssil  shells^  and  rounded  whitish  partioles,  (concretions?.) 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  under-clay,  digested  for  a 

month  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,    gave  up  nearly  six  graim 

of  yeUowish-white  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following 

composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        -        -        •  0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .053 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .-- 4.630 

Magnesia, •.-.  ,061 

Sulphuric  acid, .•..  .055 

Potash, .1«4 

Soda, .065 

Silica, -        -        -        -        -        .  .164 

5.818 

The  air-dried  under-day  lost  4.45  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.494 

Alumina, 6.195 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.840 

Carbonate  of  lime, 14.170 

Magnesia, ---•  .604 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese.         -..-...  .490 

Phosphoric  acid, .450 

Sulphuric  acid, .041 

Potash, .8J7 

Soda,          - .123 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 66.245 

100.455 

These  soils  contain  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments of  vegetable  food.  The  under-clay  is  a  marl  of  great  richness, 
which  could  be  used  as  a  mineral  manure  on  soils  which  are  deficient 
in  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  the  phosphates,  &c.  The  proportions  of 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  in  these  soils,  however,  aro  not  so  ex- 
raordinary  as  those  of  the  other  essenlial  ingredients. 

No.  685 — ^Limestone.  Labeled  ^^Limestone  in  and  under  the  suHhsoil  of 
the  old  field  {No.  683.)  Near  CornishviUe^  western  pari  of  Mercer 
county^  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  formaiionP 

Im^ular  fragments  of  a  very  fossiliferous  dark-giey  limeetone. 
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Exterior  surface  softened  and  eroded  by  the  action  of  water,  &c^  and 
<)banged  to  a  dirty-bufi'  color. 


CamposUion,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

88.900  «-  49.856  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia/ 

1.468 

Alumina  and  oxides  of  Iron  and 

manganese,        ... 

2.340 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.631 

Salphuric  acid,      ... 

.236 

Potash.          .         -        -        - 

.168 

Soda,             .... 

.063 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,    - 

7.186 

100.981 

A  limestone,  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  which  is  very  rich  in 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  vegetable  food,  and  which,  doubtless,  has 
furnished  much  of  the  large  proportions  of  these  materials  found  in 
the  soil  above  it. 

MORGAN    COUNTY. 

No.  686 — Goal.  Labeled  ^^Cannel  coal,  brought  by  the  Reo.  Job*  (7. 
CroWy  from  his  land  on  Clay  creek,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Elk  fork  of  Licking  river,  and  seven  and  a  half  miles  west  from 
West  Liberty.    Morgan  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

The  bed  of  coal  from  whence  it  was  taken  is  represented  to  be  36  to 
40  inches  thick,  with  about  16  inches  of  shale  above  and  below;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  next  bed  above  the  bituminous  coal,  36  inches  thick, 
found  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  Licking  river. 

Quite  a  pure  looking  cannel  coal  of  a  dull  black  appearance,  and  a 
somewhat  satiny  lustre  in  parts;  large  conchoidal  and  laminated  frac- 
ture; presenting  a  glimmering  appearance  under  the  microscope. 
Some  incrustation  of  gypsum  on  the  outside  layer  but  no  other  visible 
impurities.     Quite  tough.    No  fibrous  coal  between  the  layers. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  decrepitates  a  little  and  burns  with  a 
smokey  flame,  does  not  soften  nor  change  its  form,  and  leaves  a  hard 
coke  of  a  black-lead  color. 

icgraviigr, 1.366 
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Pftmmate  Anafyais, 

Moistore,        -        -        -        -      0.80)  m  .  t      ,    ., 

ir^i«*;i       -^u    *-vt        *.  ^^  ^^5-  Total  volatile  matters,  46.80 

Volatile  combustible  matters,    •>    45.00) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,  -        -    32.70)   ^.^  , 

A  v  1       I.-/  ^-  ^^f  Dense  coke,     -        -  64.20 

Ashes,  nearly  white,        -        -    21.60) 

100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  0.91, 

Composition  of  the  ashes: 

S»J»c*.          - 12.48 

Alumina,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron, 7.70 

X-inie,                    -♦ 54 

Magnesia,             -        • ^90 

21.62 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  cannel  coal,  distilled  at  a  moderate 
tempeiatare,  yielded  the  following  products,  viz: 

Crude  oil,  234.00 

Ammoniacal  water,       --......  84.00 

^^^^' 669.00 

Gas  and  loss,        ••-•.  ...  123.00 

1000.00 

The  gas  measured  five  hundred  and  sixty  (560)  cubic  inches,  and 
possessed  pretty  good  illuminatiug  power. 

No.  687 — Coal-  Labeled  ^^Biiumnous  coaly  from  Mqf.  D.  Payton^s 
landy  fifteen  feet  above  low  water  mark  on  Licking  river ^  eight  miles 
below  West  Liberty  j  Morgan  county y  Kentucky'^  {Brought  by  Mr. 
Crow.) 

The  bed  is  said  to  be  36  inches  thick,  with  ten  inches  of  shale  above 
and  below. 

A  shining,  deep  black,  pure  looking  coal ;  not  soiling  the  fingers- 
Some  fibrous  coal  between  the  layers.  Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  swelled 
up,  and  agglutinated  into  a  bright  cellular  coke.  Probably  a  coking 
coal. 

Specific  gravity,  lg3Q 

Proximate  Ardyses: 
Moisture,       .        -        .        .        3.00)  m  *  i      •  ^m 
Volatile  combustible  matters, -      36.60f  ^"^  ^^*"*^"  "•«*"'  »»«0 

Carbon  in  the  coke,        -        -      58.10) 
Ashes— grey-purple,      -        •       2.30)  Cellular  coke,  .        eo.40 


lOO.UQ 


100.0Q 
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The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  1.15.  .  This  is  quite  a  pure  coal. 

No.  688 — Coal.  Labeled  "  Cannel  coal  from  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crowds 
land^  about  four  miles  from  ilic  Elk  fork  of  Licking  river ,  and  sSven 
miles  from  West  Liberty ^  Morgan  county y  Kentucky.^'* 

Bed  said  to  be  36  inches  thick,  with  about  ten  inches  of  shale  above 
and  below  it ;  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  first  described,  probably 
another  portion  of  the  same  layer. 

Color  a  little  darker  than  that  of  the  finit  described  cannel  coal  and 
with  fewer  minute  glimmering  specks;  tough  but  breaking  easily  in  the 
direction  of  the  layers,  presenting  no  appearance  of  pyrites.  No  fi- 
brous coal  between  the  layers.  Weathered  edges  of  an  earthy  appear- 
anca 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  burnt  with  a  smokey  flame,  did  not  swell  up 
nor  soften. 

Specific  gravity 1 .850 

Proximate  Analysis. 

Moisture.         ....       1.90)  r^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ ^^ 
Volatile  combustible  matters,    -     45.30) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,          -        -     ^^'^^ I  Coke,  (dense,)             -  62.80 


Ashes,  yellowish-grey,      -        -    21 


100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  0.87. 

No.  689 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^Cannd  coal,  from  J.  Barber^s  Idnd^  half 
a  mile  west  of  Elk  fork  of  Licking  river ,  one  a  half  miles  from  its 
mouthy  about  forty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  branch.  Morgan  county ^ 
Kentucky.'*^     (^Brought  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crow.) 

Bed  of  coal  said  to  be  86  inches  thick  with  eight  inches  of  shale 
above  it. 

A  dull  looking  coal,  easily  separating  into  thin  irregular  layers,  be- 
tween which  there  is  much  discoloration  from  oxide  of  iron.  Cross 
fracture  somewhat  satiny.  The  weathered  edge  has  an  earthy  appear- 
ance. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  decrepitates  very  slightly,  bums  with  a  smo- 
key flame,  but  does  not  swell  up  nor  soften. 
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Specific  grayiy, 1.328 

Proximate  Analysii  : 

Moisture,  -        .        -        3.00)  ^^j  ^^j^^.^^  m^tJien.      43.000 

volatile  combustiDle  matters,         40.00) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,        -       •  -      44.00)   rk  i  -« /w* 

.  ,       ,  '  ,„^^r  Dense  coke,      -        -  57.00 

Ashes,  (orange-grey,)    -        -      13.00) 


100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  0.82. 

No.  .690 — ^CoAL.  Labeled  ^' Camel  eoalj  from  Uie  Rev.  J.  C.  Crow's 
landy  three  miles  West  of  Elk  fork  of  Licking j  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Elk  fork^  on  Mordecai  creeky  Morgan  county^  Kentucky. ^^ 
{Brought  by  Mr.  Crow.) 

Bed  supposed  by  Mr.  Crow  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  cannel 
coal  first  described,  (No.  686,)  about  forty  inches  thick,  with  eight 
inches  of  shale  above. 

Deeper  black,  and  more  glossy  than  No.  686.  Weathered  end  ve- 
ry superficially  discolored  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  did  not  decrepitate ;  burnt  with  a  smokey 
fiiame;  softened  and  swelled  up  a  little;  the  firagments  cohering  some* 
what ;  and  left  a  pretty  dense  coke. 

Specific  gravity,  1.307 

Proximate  Analysis : 
Moisture,  ...  2.50) 

Volatile  combusUble  matters,        40.5of  ^^^*^  ^<^>»**>*  "^•*^"'  ^^^ 

Carbon  in  the  coke,      -        -        *M9l  Dense  coke,        •        •        57.00 
Ashes,  (lilac  grey,)      -        •  8.30 J  "^"^  ^^^'  •"•^ 

100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  1.26. 

No.  691 — Coal.     Labeled  "  Bituminous  coaly  from  the  Rev.  J.  C  Crowds 
landy  on  Clay  Lick  fork  of  Licking;  three  miles  from  Elkfork,  and 
about  six  mksfrom  West  Liberty^  Morgan  county ,  Ky.^^    {Brought 
by  Mr.  Crow.) 
Coal  bed  represented  to  be  sixteen  inches  thick,  with  twenty-four 

inches  of  shale  below,  and  eight  inches  of  ferruginous  conglomerate 

(see  No.  698,)  above.    Ten  feet  below  this  bed  is  said  to  be  another  of 

eight  inches  of  coaL 

42 
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A  soft,  bright,  bituminous  coal ;  some  little  pyrites  between  the 
layers,  and  a  little  fibrous  coal ;  not  soiling  the  fingers  much;  weath- 
ered surface  with  a  little  ochreous  discoloration. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  did  not  decrepitate;  swelled  up  and  agglu- 
tinated into  a  light,  cellular  coke ;  a  coking  coal. 

Specific  gravity,         ..--.--•         1.336 

Proximate  Analyiis: 

MoUtare.  -        -        -         J-^H  Total  volatile  matters,  39.70 

Volable  combustible  matters,        36.40) 

Carben  in  the  coke,      -        -        fiejO  J  Bright  cellular  coke.  60.30 


Ashes,  (light  lilac, ) 


100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  0.74, 
Composition  of  the  ashes : 

Silica.                   1.49 

Alamina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  Ac.             ....  2.B8 

Carbonate  of  lime, .20 

Magnesia, •        -        '.  -H 

4.74 

No.  692 — Coal.    Labeled  ^^Cannel  coal,  from  Jesse  Barber's  land, 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  JElk  fork  of  Licking  river, 
half  a  mile  west  of  it.    Morgan  county,  Kentucky. ^^    (Brought  by  Mr. 
Crotv.) 
Bed  said  to  be  twenty-three  inches  thick,  with  ten  inches  of  shale 

above  it.    About  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  branch*    This  eoal 

resembles  No.  686,  but  is  rather  darker  colored  and  more  glossy ;  the 

fracture  is  splintery,  not  conchoidiyi  like  No.  686. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  does  not  decrepitate ;  swells  a  little,  but  does 

not  soften  much. 

Specific  gravity,  1.827 

Proximate  Analysis : 

Moisture,            •        -        -  6.00)  ^^^^          .^^  matters,  42.80 

Volatile  combustible  matters,  37.80) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,      -        -  46.60)  j^^^^^  ^^^^            .  ^    ^^ j^ 

Ashes,  (nearly  white,)  -  10.60 J 

100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  0.63. 


I'^H  Total  volatile  matters,  39.60 

.00) 
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No.  693 — Goal.  Labeled  ^^Bttuminaua  coaly  from  Mr.  Smedlet/^s  land, 
on  the  north  fork  of  Licking  river  ^  about  ihirty-five  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  creekf  and  abotit  eight  miles  from  the  line  of  the  Lexington  and 
Big  Sandy  Railroadj  Morgan  countyy  Kentucky ^  {Brought  by  Mr. 
Crow.) 

The  bed  is  said  to  be  aboat  thirty  inches  thick.  A  moderately 
soft  coal,  of  a  glossy,  intense  black  color ;  breaking  easily  into  thin 
layers,  with  much  soil  fibrous  coal  between ;  exterior  of  the  layers  of 
the  weathered  portion,  discolored  with  a  reddish  ochreous  incrustation, 
but  no  pyrites  was  observed. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  decrepitated,  softened,  swelled  up,  and  ag- 
glutinated into  a  moderately  dense  coke. 

Specific  grarity,  ...--..  1.299 

Proximate  Analysis : 
Moistore,  ...  2. 

Volatile  combustible  matters,        37. 
Carbon  in  the  coke,  •        56.40)  *,  ,      ^  ,     .  ,  *^  -^ 

Ashes,  (nearly  white,)         -  S.oof  Moderately  dense  coke.        60.40 

100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  0.54. 

Asudysis  of  the  Ashes: 

Siliea, 2.29 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  ^c,        » 2.48 

Lime, .16 

Magnesia, .14 

6.07 

No.  694 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^Cannd  eddy  from  the  Mev.J.  C.  Crowds  landy 
about  seven  miles  from  West  Liberty j  on  the  Big  Sandy  road,  near 
Wm,  KendalTsy  Morgan  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

The  bed  is  represented  to  be  about  five  feet  above  the  Kendall  branch 
(^  Licking  river;  nine  inches  thick,  with  six  inches  of  black  shale 
above,  and  twenty-four  inches  of  yellow  shale  below ;  resembles  No. 
686. 

Over  the  spirit-hunp  it  does  not  decrepitate ;  bums  with  a  smokey 
flame,  but  does  not  soften  nor  change  in  volume.  The  coke  was  as 
soft  as  some  kinds  of  charooal,  and  may  be  used  for  drawing  orayona. 
It  it  easily  incinerated. 
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Specific  gravity, 1^4S 

Proximate  Ancdysis: 

Moisture.             -        -        -  LOO)  r^^^  roiB&Xt  matters,          38.60 

Volatile  combustible  matters,  37.60) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,      -        -  31.40)   n^^^          ...        61.40 

Ashes,  (light  fawn  colored,)  30.00) 


100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  1.23. 

No.  695 — Coal.  Labeled  "  Cannel  coaly  from  John  SchoolfieUCs  landf 
on  Mordecai  creeJcyfor  miles  west  of  West  Liberty  ;  two  miles  west  of 
the  Elk  fork  of  Licking^  and  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Flkfork, 
Morgan  county  Kentucky  V     {Brought  by  Mr.  Crow.) 

This  cannel  coal  is  said  to  be  thirty  inches  thick,  with  ten 
inches  of  shale  and  bituminous  coal  (see  No.  696)  above  it  ('^Coal 
two  feet,  eight  inches  thick,  with  five  inches  of  coal  rash  on  the  top, 
full  of  impressions  of  stigmaria." — {Dr.  OwerCs  Notes.) 

A  deep  black  coal,  with  but  little  lustre;  breaking  in  layers,  which 
have  no  fibrous  coal  between. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  does  not  decrepitate;  but  softened  and  swelled 
a  little;  the  fragments  did  not  agglutinate;  left  a  moderately  dense  coke. 

Specific  gravity,  • 1.1^88 

Proximate  Analysis: 

Moisture.  ...  1.40)  ^otal  TolatBe  matters,         45.80 

Volatile  combustible  matters,        44.40) 

Carbon  in  the  coke  -        48.00)  Moderately  dense  coke,        64.20 

Ashes,  (light  bu£f,)     *        -  6.20)  ' 

100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  0.68. 

Composition  of  the  ashes : 

Insoluble  silicates, 3. 19 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,         ....  1.99 

Carbonate  of  lime, .28 

Magnesia, .33 

Potash, ••••  ,15 

Soda,            .        -        .        -        -        •        -        .        •        .  .07 

Loss, .19 

8.20 
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In  Older  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  alkalies  in  these  ashes  they 
were  analyzed  by  digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.,  instead  of  by 
fusion  with  the  mixed  alkaline  carbonates,  &C.9  as  is  usually  done.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  alkaline  matter;  they 
were  not  tested  for  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid. 

After  the  above  analyses  were  completed  on  the  small  specimena 
brought  to  the  Laboratory  by  Mr.  Grow,  Mr.  School&eld  sent  a  large 
piece  of  this  coal,  and  I  was  enabled  to  submit  it  to  the  process  of  distil- 
lation. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  cannel  coal,  distilled  at  a  low  red  heat, 
gave  the  following  products,  viz : 

Crude  oil,  thin  and  dark  colored,              -        -        •        -        -  176.00 

Ammoniacal  water,  (black,)            ......  82.00 

Slightly  coherent  coke, 642.00 

Gas  and  loss, '-        -        -        -  100.00 

1000.00 

The  gas  measured  three  hundred  and  ninety  cubic  inches,  and  had 
moderate  illuminating  powers.  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  amongst 
the  oil-producing  ifools.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  vol- 
ume.) 

No.  696— -OoAi*.     Labeled  ^^ Bituminous  coaly  lying  on  the  preceding. 
Morgan  countyj  Kentucky^    Brought  by  Mr.  Grow.** 

A  bright,  soft,  bituminous  coal,  a  little  fibrous  coal  and  pyrites  be- 
tween the  layers  into  which  it  easily  separates.  Discolored,  on  the  sur- 
face, with  clay  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  swelled  up  a  good  deal,  softening  and  aggluti- 
nating. 

Specific  gravity, 1.346 

Proximate  Analysis, 

vflT'     k\-wi"     ./        '    ^J-JJt  Total  yolatae  matters,        42.eo 
Volatile  combustible  matters,    -    39.60) 

Carbon  in  coke,        •        -        -    «•«))  jj^,,^^^^^^      ^  ^^^ 

Ashes,  (lilac  color,)         -        •      9.20) 

100.00  100.00 

The  per  oentage  of  sulphur  is  4.84. 
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Campoaiiian  of  the  ash : 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates, 2.19 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,       -        .        .        .  6.48 
Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,          -- -.  .33 

Potash,  17 

Soda,                .13 

9.20 

No.697 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^Bitumnous  coaly  from  Wm.  KendalTs  land 
on  the  Sandy  road,  6  miles  from  West  Lihertyy  Morgan  oountyy  Km- 
tucky.^'^    Brought  hy  Mr.  Crow. 

Bed  said  to  be  fifteen  inches  thick.  A  soft^  pare-looking^  bright, 
bituminous  coal,  with  no  fibrous  coal  or  pyrites  between  the  layers. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  softens  very  much,  and  swells  up  into  a  very 
cellular  coke 

Specific  gravity,        .-•---.•         1.296 

Prosfimate  Anafyiis. 

Moisture,         -        -        -        -      2.70)  r^^^^  ^^i^^^  matlera,        46.60 

Volatile  combustible  matters.    -     42.90) 

Oarhon  in  the  coke,  -        -    60.40)  ^^^xi    cellular    coke,        64.40 

Ashes,  (dull  lilac  colored,)       •      4.00) 

100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  mlphur  is  2.42. 

No.  698 — LxMONTTE,  (mpuBE.)  Labeled  ^'Ferruginous  conglomerate^  ly- 
ing  above  the  coal  No.^  691,  on  the  Rev.  J*  C.  Crowds  land,  Morgan 
county,  Kentueky.^^ 

General  color  rust-brown  and  yellowish.  A  sandy  conglomerate  of 
flattened  rounded  pebbles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  united  by  a  sandy 
ferruginous  cement.    Powder  of  a  brownish-yellow  color. 

Composition,  dried  at  212''  F.— 

Oxide  of  iron,       -        -  -  22.04)  _  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j  j^^ 

Carbonate  of  iron,         -  •  16;34) 

Carbonate  of  lime,          -  -  1.64 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  2.92* 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  -  1.02 

Alumina,       •        •        -  •  .81 

Phosphoric  acid,    -       .*  •  ^^7 

Sulphar,        ....  .27 


J 
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Pota8b»          -        -         p        -  .17 

Soda,             ....  .31 

Silez  and  insolnble  silicates,  -  54.48 

Water  and  loss,     -        -        •  .63 

100.00 

Too  poor  in  iron  to  be  profitably  smelted  by  itself,  it  yet  might  be 
used  to  mix  with  richer  ores  to  furnish  silicioas  material  for  the  flux, 
and  the  formation  of  cinder,  in  the  high  furnace. 

No.  699 — Sandstone,  (fisbruqinous.)  Labeled  ^^Irm  oref  common  on 
the  tops  of  the  MUsy  in  the  south-western  part  of  Morgan  trntt^jfy 
Kentwky.^'^    Brought  hy  Mr.  Crow. 

A  fine-grained,  compact,  ferruginous  sandstone,  showing  numerous 
small  scales  of  mica,  color  shading  from  light  red  to  brownish  red. 
Powder  of  a  Venetian  red  color. 

ComposUum: 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.38 

Oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina, 12.78 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.76 

Mugnesia,  water,  and  loss, 1,08 

100.00 

(See  Rowan  county  for  some  other  minerals  of  this  region.) 

UUHUBNBUBG  COUNIT. 

No.  700 — Shale,  (bituminous.)  Labeled  ^'Bituminous  shale  on  the  land 
of  Messrs.  Martin.  Hawe  Ridge^  one  and  a  half  miles  north-west 
of  GreenviUe,  waters  of  Caneg  creek.  Muhlenburg  county^  K^n^ 
tucky.^^    Brought  by  Mr.  Martin. 

Bed  said  to  be  two  to  four  feet  thick.  Shale  of  a  dull  black  color, 
separating  into  thin  layers,  which  are  stained  in  parts  with  oxide^of  iron 
and  covered  with  small  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Decxepitates  in 
the  fire. 

Proximate  Amdysis. 

Total  Tolatile  matters, 25.00 

fixed  carbon, 30.50 

Tellowish-grey  earthy  residue, 44.50 

100.00 
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No.  701— Shali^  (bituminous.)     Fnym  same  hcaUty  as  the  last    Muh- 

Unhurg  coutdy^  Kentucky. 

Color  darker  than  that  of  the  last^  fi:ee  from  ochreoas  incrastation. 

Proximate  Analysis, 

Total  volatile  matters, 41.60 

Fixed  carbon, 38.60 

Gre J  earthy  residue, 21.00 

100.00 

No.  702 — Shale,  (bituminous.)     From  the  same  locality  as  the  precede 

m  

iny.    Muhlenbury  county^  Kentucky^ 
Resembles  the  preceding. 

Proximate  Analysis. 

Total  Tolatile  matters,  - 40.20 

Fixed  carbon, 31.80 

Grey  earthy  residue, 28.00 

100.00 

These  two  latter  specimens  approach  cannel  coals  in  composition  and 
properties;  whether  these  could  be  profitably  distilled  for  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  the  coal  oi'ls,  &c.,  might  be  ascertained  by  calculations  based  on 
the  relative  quantity  of  these  products  which  they  would  yield,  prox- 
imity to  market,  &c.,  &c.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  shales  was  not 
brought  to  the  Laboiatory  to  enable  me  to  institute  the  necessary  ex- 
periments. 


/ 


No.  703 — SealEj  (bituminous.)     D'om  the  same  locality  as  the  preced- 
ing.   MuMenhurg  county^  KenttAcky^ 

Dull  black  color,  not  soiling  the  fingers. 

Proximate  Analysis. 

Moistnre,              4.30 

Volatile  and  combustible  matters, 23.10 

Fixed  carbon, 36.60 

Yellowish-grey  earthy  residue, 37.10 

100.00 
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No.  704 — Garbokate  of  Iron,  (bituminoijs.)  Labeled^ Black  Band 
Iron  Ore.  Roof  of  the  upper  cod.  Airdrie  Furnace.  Mufden- 
hnburg  county^  Kentucky.     {Estimate  the  sulphur.y^ 

A  dull,  fine-granular  ore,  adhering  to  the  tongue  on  the  cross  frac- 
tures, separating  easily  into  irregular  laminse,  which  are  nearly  black 
on  the  exterior,  and  dark  umber-colored  on  the  cross-fracture,  which  pre- 
sents parallel  lines  of  darker  and  lighter  color.    Powder  mouse-colored* 

Specific  grayity, -        2.969 

Campontion,  dried  at  21 S""  F.— - 

Carbonate  of  iron,     -        -  69.344 

Oxide  of  iron,    -        -        -  4. 1 80 

Alamina,           -         -        -  2.290 

Carbonate  of  lime,     -        -  3.390 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,      -  7. 1 49 

Carbonate  of  manganese,   -  2.017 

Phosphoric  acid,        -        -  .428 

Sulphur,             -         -         -  .246 

Potash,    -           •         -         .  .286 

Soda,*       ....  .322 

Bituminous  matter,     -        -  4.071 
Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     •  16.280 


*>31.  698per  eent  of /ran. 


100.000 

The  air-dried  ore  lost  0.54  per  cent  of  moisture  at  212^  F. 

No.  705 — ^Limestone.     Leveled  ^^Limestaney  found  five  feet  thick  above 
the  six  feet  coal;  used  for  fiux  at  Airdrie  Furnace.  MuhUnhurg  counr 
tyy  Kentucky.^^ 
A  dark-grey,  compact,  fine  granular  limestone,  containing  irregular 

specks  and  veins  of  discolored  calcareous  spar,  minute  microscopical 

specks  of  golden  yellow  pyrites,  and  effloresced  sulphate  of  iron  in 

places.    Powder  of  a  light-grey  color. 

Specific  gravity, 2.777 

OampoMon,  dried  at  212"*  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        -        -  82.880  —  46.609  per  cent,  of 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        •    4.196 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  ...    4.333 

Phosphoric  add,  .247 

48 
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Sulpboric  acid«  -        -  4.717  —  1.891  per oent  of  OJjiftKr. 

Potash, .136 

Soda, .160 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  4.280 


100.938 

The  unusually  large  proportion  of  sulphur  contained  in  this  lime- 
fttone,  renders  it  objectionable  as  a  flux  for  iron  ore;  and  mdnly  to  the 
use  of  this  limestone  at  the  Airdrie  Furnace,  may  be  attributed  the 
singular  appearance  of  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphuret  of  iron, 
which  flows  out  with  the  slag,  and  the  too  large  proportion  of  sulphur 
contained  in  the  pig  iron,  (see  No.  707,)  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
a  great  excess  of  limestone  for  the  flux.  (See  next  analysis  of  the 
slag.)  The  sulphur  in  this  limestone,  although  it  is  stated  as  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  the  account  of  the  analysis  above,  no  doubt  exists  in  the 
rock  principally  in  combination  with  iron,  as  bi-sulphuret  of  iron,  or 
yellow  iron  pyrites,  minute  specks  of  which  can  be  seen  in  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  This  limestone  would  answer  admirably  for 
agricultural  purposes,  for  the  improvement  of  exhausted  soil,  or  land 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  alkalies;  but  could 
M  purer  specimen  of  limestone  be  found  for  use  as  flux  at  ihe  Airdrie 
Furnace,  the  quality  of  the  iron  might  possibly  be  improved.  The 
coal,  however,  which  is  used  in  the  raw,  or  uncoked  condition  at  this 
furnace,  also  contains  sulphur,  (1.35  per  cent  or  more,)  as  does  the  ore 
employed,  (0.246  per  cent. — see  preceding  analysis.) 

No.  706 — Iron  Furnacb  Slag.  Labeled  ^'Airdrie  Furnace  slag.  Fur^^ 
fiace  running  raw  coal,  and  using  the  hot  blast  Muhlenhurg  county y 
Kentucky^ 

An  opake,  dense,  slag;  free  from  air-bubbles;  drab-colored  in  the 
interior;  bluish  on  the  exterior;  melting  easily  before  the  blow-pipe, 
with  intermescence  into  a  white,  blebby  glass. 
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Composition 

• 
• 

Silica, 

M                               • 

-       42.080 

containing 

of 

oxygen, 

Alumina,     - 

• 

-       23.080 

10.788 

Lime, 

. 

-       24.230 

6.890 

Magnesia, 

•                        m 

6.103 

2.439 

Protoxide  of 

manganese. 

1 .023 

.230 

Prtozide  of  iron, 

1.044 

.231 

Potash, 

- 

2.066 

.345 

Soda, 

m                        m 

.599 

.153 

21.849 


100.225  21.076  :  21.849 

Oxygen  on  the  bases  to  oxygen  in  the  silica,  as  1  :  1.036 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  this  analysis  with  those  of  slags 
from  the  iron  furnaces  where  charcoal  is  used  as  the  fuel,  in  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  this  report,  that  there  it  contains  nearly 
twice  as  much  lime  as  those;  and  that,  moreover,  the  proportion  of  the 
bases  generally,  to  the  silica,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  in  this  slag  as  in 
the  slags  from  the  charcoal  furnaces.  The  slag,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
sufficiently  fusible  one,  especially  as  the  hot  blast  is  used ;  and  the 
use  of  a  large  amount  of  lime  tends  to  remove  much  of  the  sulphur 
present,  and  prevents  it  from  combining  with  the  metal,  especially  when 
the  limestone  which  is  employed  as  flux,  does  not  itself  contain  much 
of  that  element. 

No.  706,  (a) — Slag.  Accomparfying  this  slag,  was  a  spedmen  labeled 
^^  Rough  slag-  Airdrie  Furnace^  MtMenburg  county^  Keniuckyy  Is 
ihe  bright  metallic  looking  substance  sulpAuret  of  iron  ? 

This  singular  product  is  a  conglomesate,  of  a  bright,  light  yellow, 
metallio-like  substance,  involving  a  dull,  brownish-black,  dull,  porous 
materiid.  The  bright  substance  is  brittle,  and  attracted  by  the  magnet; 
it  has  a  lamellar  fracture,  and  the  fresh  sarfaces  are  nearly  white,  and  of  a 
high  metalliG  lustre.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melted  unchanged  at  a 
high  temperature,  gradually  evolving  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  with  the  copious  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Speoiiic  gravity,  •  •  -  -  -  6.818 

It  is  therefore  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  oontaining  much  proto-sulphuret, 
and  is  a  very  singular  product  of  the  vMi  farnaoe.  It  flows  out  from 
the  furnace  with  the  ordintfy  slag,  or 
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No.  707 — Pig  Iron.     Labeled  ^Airdrie  Furnace  Pig  Iron^  made  with 
raw  stone  coal,  and  hot  blast.    MvMenhurg  county,  Kentucky ^ 

A  fine-grained,  light-colored  iron,  which  yields  readily  to  the  file 
and  is  easily  crushed  to  powder  under  the  hammer,  when  in  small  frag- 
ments. 

7.0067 


Specific  gravity. 

- 

Composition : 

Iron,         -        -        . 

88.428 

Graphite 
Combined  carbon, 

1.360)  rp^^^j  c^Aon. 
.190) 

Manganese, 

.980 

Silica, 

6.216 

Slag, 

3.090 

Aluminiam, 

.099 

Magnesium, 

.309 

Potassium, 

.069 

Sodium, 

.091 

Phosphorus, 

.209 

Sulphur,  • 

.219 

1.650 


101.250 

This  iron  contains  more  slag  and  sulphur  than  any  of  the  pig  irons 
from  the  charcoal  furnaces  which  have  been  examined,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  silicon — as  large  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  them, 
which,  as  well  as  the  sulphur,  tends  to  make  the  iron  ^^hot  short^^  The 
very  lai^e  proportion  of  slag  and  silicon  present,  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  very  high  temperature  produced  by  the  hot  blast,  -  and  these  ingre- 
dients are  readily  removed  from  the  iron,  in  the  operation  of  puddling, 
to  convert  it  to  malleable  iron.  The  sulphur  is  not  quite  so  easily  8epa«> 
rated,  but  would  not  be  very  objectionable  in  cast  iron  or  railroad  iron. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  iron  smelted  with  stone  coal  and  the  hot 
blast,  can  never  compete  with  the  best  charcoal  iron,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  finest  and  toughest  bar  iron  and  steel.  Yet  it  is  applicable 
to  castings,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  and  to  other  com- 
mon purposes.  Cheap  iron,  in  short,  is  of  very  extensive  application, 
in  this  and  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  its  manufacture  in  our  coal 
districts,  is  a  great  desideratum,  especially  in  view  of  the  large  amount 
of  capital  annually  sent  to  Europe  to  procure  it. 

Since  the  foregoing  analyses  were  made,  a  collection  of  very  fine 
spedniens  of  ttie  black  band  ore,  (upper,  middle,  and  bottom  portions,) 
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some  of  the  roasted  ore ;  pig  iron  of  the  first  run ;  limestone  used  as 
flux,  and  of  the  coal,  from  Airdrie  Furnace,  were  sent  to  this  laboratory 
by  the  enterprising  proprietor,  Mr.  Alexander.  They  arrived  too  late, 
however,  for  chemical  examination  before  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, and  will  be  deposited  at  the  State  Cabinet  at  Frankfort 

NELSON    COUNTY. 

No.  708 — Carbonate  of  Ibon.  Labeled  "  Kidney  iron  ore  two  milea 
south-east  of  New  ffavetiy  at  James  BeWsj  in  the  Knobs.  Sub-car*' 
boniferous  sandstone.     Ndson  county^  Kentucky.*^ 

A  fine  granular,  dark  brownish-grey  mineral,  becoming  more  brown 
towards  the  exterior ;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Powder  of  a  dark 
buflf-grey  color. 

Dried  at  212^,  the  air-dried  mineral  lost  0.50  per  cent  o{  moisture. 

Specific  gravity, -  6.201 

CompoiUion,  dried  at  212®  F. — 

Carbonate  of  iron,  -        - '  63.60)    _  j^  ^^        ^^^  ^^  j^^^ 

Oxide  of  iron.        ...        6.60) 
Carbonate  of  lime,         •        •        4.68 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,          -  9.82 

Carbonate  of  manganese,        -  .71 

Alumina,                -         -     .    -  3*16 

Phosphoric  acid,            •        -  .63 

Sulphur,                ...  ,08 

iPotash,          ....  .48 

Soda,             ....  ,23 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,   -  21.48 


100.16 

No  doubt  rich  enough  for  profitable  smelting.  It  would  require 
little  or  no  limestone  for  flax. 

No.  709 — ^Limestone,  (m4Gnesian.)  Labeled  ^Magnesian  building 
stone.  BardsUnony  Nelson  county ^  Kentucky.  Upper  Silurian  for^ 
maHoTU*^ 

A  grey-buff,  fine-granular  rock;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Un- 
der  the  lens  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  pretty  pure  crystalline  grains. 
Powder  of  a  light  grey  color. 

The  air-dried  powdered  stone  lost  only  0.10  per  cent  of  wtoiskire 
at  212°  F. 
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Specific  gravity, 8.76ft 

ComposiHon,  dried  at  212*"  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,           -        -  62.19  •»■  34.90  per  cent,  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   -        -  33.90 

Alumina,  and  ojcides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  trace  of  phos- 
phates,        ....  .68 

Potash,            -        -        •         -  .46 

Soda, .35 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  3.18 


100.76 

This  magoesiaD  limestone  was  found  to  contain  only  a  very  small 
txace  of  sulphur.  It  does  not  differ  greatly  in  ccnnposition  from  the 
limestone  rooks  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation, 
and  will  doubtless  be  found  a  very  durable  building  material. 

No.  710 — Carbonate  of  Iron.  Labeled  ^^Chrey  Mdney  ore.  {Stth- 
carboniferous  sandstone  formation.)  Nelson  Furnace^  NeUon  county ^ 
Kentucky. '^^ 

A  fine-grained,  dull,  grey  ore;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Exterior 
layer  yellowish-brown;  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Powder,  of  the  inte- 
rior portion,  buff-grey. 

Specific  gravity,         -- 3.348 

The  air-dried  powdered  ore  lost 0.50  per  cent,  oi  moisture tk212^'¥. 

Composition,  dried  at  212°  F* — 

Carbonate  of  iron,  -        -    ^^'^H  _  36.64  per  cent,  of  ihm. 

Oxide  of  iron,         -        -        -      2.64)  '^ 

Carbonate  of  lime,            -  •  3.98 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,     -  -  9.43 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  -  1.32 

Alumina,         •        -        •  •  1.65 

Phosphoric  aoidy      •        .  .  .63 

Sulphur,          -        -        -  -  .09 

Potash,           -        -        -  -  .34 

Soda,               -         -        -  -  .34 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,  -  10.48 


100.76 

A  good  and  sufficiently  rich  ore  of  iron,  whieh  will  require  littia 
or  DO  liaefitoQA  to  flux  it  The  proportion  of  phosphorio  ami  which 
it  contains,  however,  is  a  little  greater  than  is  desirable. 
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No.  711— 'LiMBBTONS.     Labeled  ^^ Limestone  used  as  a  fl^  ai  Ndsim 
Furnacey  Devonian  formcUion?    kelson  county,  Keniucky.^^ 

A  fine-granular,  grey-buff  limestone;  with  no  appeaianoeof  fossils. 
Weathered  surface  brownish.    Some  small  cavities  in  it. 

The  air-dried  powdered  limestone  lost  0.50  per  cent  of  moisture  at 
212^  F. 

CampoiUion,  dried  at  212*  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime,           -        -  61.66—  29.  per  cent.  LifM. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,           -  32.00 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  Ac.,  5.65 

Sulphuric  acid,        -        -        -  .09 

Potash,            -        -        -        -  .77 

Soda, .46 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     •  9.78 


100.31 


No.  712 — ^laoH  Furnace  Slag.    Labeled  ^^  Green  staff.    Jfptson  Fur- 

nacey  Nelson  country  Kentuckt/.^^ 

Dull  olive-green,  at  one  end  of  the  fragment,  passing  into  dull  yel- 
lowish at  the  other.  Translucent  in  the  thin  pieces  and  on  the  thin 
edges  of  the  yellowish  portion. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melted  pretty  readily  into  a  blebby  globule. 

OomjHmiion: 

Silica,          *       w        ~  *  63.524  containing  of  ozjgen,        27.793 

Alumina,     ...  -  19.957  "  "  9.328 

Lime,          .        .        -  -  14.000  "  "  3.982 

Magnesia    -        .        -  -  6.706  *'  "  2.280 

Protoxide  of  iron,        -  -  2.673  "  "            .593 

Protoxide  of  manganese,  -  .059  *'  **            .013 

Potash,        ....  3.244  "  "             .660 

Soda,           .         .         -  .  1.401  "  "             .369 


100.664  17.106  :  27.793 

The  oxygen  in  the  ba$e$  is  to  the  oxygen  in  the  iUiea  as,  1  :    1.624 

The  use  of  a  little  more  limestone  for  the  flux  might  make  the  cin- 
der more  fusible,  and  remove  from  it  the  nearly  two  per  cent  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  so  much  loss. 
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No.  713 — ^PiG  Iron.     Labeled  ^^Pig  iron  from  Nelson  FumacCy  Nel- 
son county^  Kentucky*^ 

A  moderately  fine  grained,  grey  iron.     It  flattens  considerably  un- 
der the  hammer  and  yields  easily  to  the  file. 

Specific  gravity, -        7.1493 

Composition: 

Iron, 95.173 

Graphite,              -         -        .        • 2.880 

Silicon, .697 

Slag, .190 

Manganese,          .-.-                 ....  ,274 

Aluminium,         --.- ,101 

Calcium,               .025 

Magnesium,          ---.---..  .n4 

Potassium,           --- .096 

Sodium, .026 

Sulphur. .339 

Phosphorus,         -        -        .-        -        %        .-        -  .096 

100,011 

Thii^  is  quite  a  soft  iron,  which  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  eomr 
lined  carbon.  Its  proportion  of  sulphur  is  considerable,  otherwise  it  is 
quite  a  pure  specimen  of  Pig  iron. 

No.  714 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soily  woods  pasture;  Mr*  Beaiir 
champ* s  land  on  Chaplin  creek.  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Prim- 
itive^ forest  growthj  sugar-tree^  beechy  and  blue  ash.  {Mr.  B.  says  it 
wiU  not  produce  well  if  sub-soiled^     Nelson  county ,  Kentucky.^'* 

Dried  soil  of  a  light  umber  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
86.53  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.07  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  or  concretions. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  six  grains  of  chestnut- 
brown  extract,  dried  at  2 1 2°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ....••.  1.333 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        •  1.297 

Carbonate  of  Iime» 2.630 

Magnesia,           -- -  .1S3 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -       /- .068 

Potash, .150 

Soda, .077 

Silica, .177 

6.866 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.985  per  cent  of  moisture  aflOO^  F^  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  cimpositiGn : 

Oif^anic  and  volatile  matters, 6*660 

Alumina,    ...-...••••  4.666 

Oxide  of  iron, -  4.066 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,770 

Magnesia,  ----•,--•••  •46S 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        •        •        •     .  •                -  .396 

Phosphoric  acid, .636 

Sulphuric  acid,   -. •  .093 

Potash,       -. .S2£ 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 8t.l06 

100.067 

No.  715 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Sarne  s<nl  09  preeeHtiffy  from  afidd  thirty' 
three  years  in  cuttivaUony  thai  has  teen  injured  hy  euJhsailing.  {More 
beech  grew  on  (his  than  on  the  preceding  soil.)  Mr.  Beauchamp^s 
farm,  4*^.,  Nelson  cptmfyj  Keniucky^^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  lighter  color,  and  more  yellowish  than  the  preceding. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  75.40  per  cent  of  sand,  ftc.,  of  which  all  but 
3.60  per  cent  passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser 
portion  consists  of  small  rounded  fermginous  particles,  with  a  few  of 
qaartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  not  quite  two  grains  and  a  half  of 
Ughtbrown  extract j  dried  at  212^  F.,  of  the  following  com/iatt&ofi,  viz: 

44 
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Crr<fins. 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters,        •....••  0.417 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  mai^nese*  and  phosphates,       «        -  .313 

Carbonate  of  Hme.      ...^..•«.  1.130 

Magpxesia, .111 

Salphuric  acid, "  .026 

Potash,               .149 

Soda, .043 

SiUca, .200 

2.389 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.70  per  cent  otmoUturey  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  oomponiion  : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,       -        .  •     .        .        .        .        .  3.423 

Alumina,    --•-•- 3.140 

Oxide  ofiron, 2.826 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .330 

Magnesia, .282 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -  .280 

Phosphoric  acid, .316 

Salphuric  acid,    -        -        .--•        -        -        -        .        .  ,078 

Potash, .130 

Soda,     .-..- .036 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          .......  88.895 

Loss, .265 

100.000 

No.  716 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sui-sdily  from  the  atme  jfidd,  thirty^ 
three  ffears  in  cutHvaiion;  that  has  never  been  turned  up,  Mr.  Beau* 
champ^sfarmj  ChapUn  creek^  Nelson  countffj  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  gieyish-ba£f  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
78.93  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.07  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  rather  more  than  one^nd  a 
hdf  grains  of  grey-h^  eztfactj  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  follow 
ing  composition^  riz : 
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Chrains^ 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.340 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       *        -  .187 

Carbonate  of  lime, .740 

Magnesia,  -• .,.  .066 

Solphorio  acid,   --••• .OSt 

Potash.       -        -     , .074 

Soda, .063 

Silica, .097 

1.679 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.85  per  eent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  whioh  tempeiatare  it  has  the  foUowing  compositian: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -       •  8.804 

Alamina, •  3.490 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.370 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ...--•-•-  .230 

Magnesia, .864 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        -        -        •        -        •        •  .280 

Phosphoric  acid, .277 

Sulphnric  acid,    -        - -  .069 

Potash, -        .  .101 

Soda, .034 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.970 

Loss, .191 

100.000 

The  reason  why  the  intermixture  of  the  sub-soil  injures  the  fertility 
of  the  sur&ce-soil  of  these  fields  is  to  be  readily  observed  in  the  small- 
er proportion  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  manganese,  phosphoric  acid| 
sulphurio  acid,  and  of  potash,  as  well  as  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 
contained  in  the  sulnsoil,  and  its  laiger  proportion  of  sand  and  silicates, 
and  in  the  much  smaller  quantity  of  soluble  matter  which  it  gives  up 
to  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  The  oiganic  and  volatile  matter  is 
also  in  much  smaller  amount  in  it,  but  this  is  usually  the  case  with 
sub-soil  as  compared  with  the  more  superficial  stratum. 
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No.  717 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Under-^earth  overlying  ike  sheU  and  coral- 
line beds,  (of  Lower  Silurian  formation;)  very  loose;  considered  by 
Mr.  Beauchamp  injurious  to  the  surface^soiL    Mr.  Beawkamp^s  land^ 
on  Chaplin  creek.    Nelson  county,  Kentucky.^^ 
Dried  soil  of  a  rather  darker  grey-buiT  color  than  the  preeediug* 

The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  fragments  of  rotten  sandstone. 

Washed  with  water,  it  lefb  79.37  per  cent,  of  sand,  &;c.,  of  which  all  but 

1 0.5  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 

This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 
One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

wat-er  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  a  grain  and  a 

half  of  Ught-grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  fidlowing 

composition,  viz : 

'  Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.583 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,    .   •        -  .08  S 

Carbonate  of  lime, .630 

Magnesia, -•..  •029 

Sulpliuric  acid, -  .016 

Potash,               .037 

Soda,                  -        - .060 

Silica, .177 

1.620 

The  air-dried  aoU  lost  6.575   per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^   F. ; 
dried  at  wiiich  temperature  it  has  the  foUowbg  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,               4.090 

Alumina, -         •-'     8.240 

Oxide  of  iron,*             -•--, 7.066 

Carbonate  of  lime, '•-  1 .726 

Magnesia,           -        -        •        •        -*        •        -       -•  .7S1 

Brown  oaddt  of  QsangiuMae,         • «380. 

Pfaosphoi^q  acid^          • .438 

Salphurie  acid, .069 

Potash*                .334 

Soda,         ----.- .062 

Band  and  insdluble  silioatesy         ..••...  77.276 

100.389 

A  soil  containing  so  much  organic  and  volatile  matters,  such  laij;e 
piopcnridons  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  {dice- 
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phmc  add,  wiA  nove  than  the  ay^^age  quantitj  of  potaeb,  would  be 
generally  considered  a  fertile  3oil,  if  there  was  nothing  in  its  phyaical 
{fx  meohanlcal)  properties  unfavorable  to  vegetable  growth.  The  pro^ 
portion  of  sulpharic  add  will  be  seen,  however,  to  be  quite  smail^  an4 
it  will  be  observed  that,  although  it  contains,  in  l»ge  proportion,  most; 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  vegetable  nourishment,  especially  a  large 
amount  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  are  quite  soluble  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  add,  it  gives  up  hut  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  sol- 
vhle  extract^  when  digested  in  thai  fluid,  of  which  more  than  a  third  i% 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  seems  to  contain  the  mineral  elements  necessa-* 
ry  to  vegetable  growth  in  suffident  amount  therefore,  but  not  much  of 
them  in  a  soluble  stat^.  Whether  the  application  of  caustic  slacked 
lime  to  this  soil  might  change  this  condition  of  things  is  well  worthy 
a  trial.  The  use  of  Plastor  of  Paris  to  furnish  sulphuric  acid  might 
be  followed  by  good  results. 

No.  718 — ^Under-eabth,  ^^with  fragments  of  OrtMs  Ignx;  road  near 
Mr.  Beaucliamp^ Sj  on  Chaplin  creeky  kelson  county,  Kentucky. 
Lower  Silurian  formation^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty -buflf  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it 
a  few  fra^cments  of  fossil  shells.  Washed  with  water  it  left  66.30  per 
cent  of  sand,  &c.,  oi  which  all  but  10*03  per  cent,  passed  through  the 
finest  boltdng-doth.  This  eoarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
femginoua  particleB  with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air*dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  chaiged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  a  grain 
and  a  ka(f  of  yeUowUtfirgrey  $strad^  dried  at  212^  F-j,  which  had  the 
following  Qomposiiion^  viz: 

Graimi* 

Orgamcim4  Tolatil9  miitUnu 0.283 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manpii^e^*  »nd  phosphates^        •        -  .147 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,%n 

Magnesia, ,07ft 

Solphiurie'aeM,    .        •        <        ., ^q35 

T<^K .041 

Boda, .061 

Silica, .  jsi 

1.746 
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The  aiTMiried  soil  lost  5.05  p^  cent  of  moisture  at  400*'  F.; 
at  wMoh  temperatare  it  has  the  following  eampon&an: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •....•.  4.449 

Alumina,             7.290 

Ojdde  of  iron, 6.016 

Carbonate  of  lime, .520 

Magnesia, .967 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .295 

Phosphoric  acid, .369 

Sulphuric  acid,            ----.....  ,033 

Potash,                ,      ,283 

Soda,                   .058 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 79.730 

100.008 

This  soil  strikingly  resembles  the  next  preceding  one  in  properties 
and  composition.  Like  that  it  has  all  the  elements  of  fertility  in  more 
than  the  average  proportions,  except  that  the  sulpharic  acid  is  defi- 
cient, yet  gives  up  but  a  very  small  amount,  comparatively,  of  sol- 
uble extract,  when  it  is  digested  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
indicating  that  although  rich  in  the  nourishing  elements  it  yields 
them  very  sparingly  to  growing  crops.  (See  remarks  on  the  preceding 
soil.) 

No.  719 — Soil.  Labeled  ^Virgin  soUy  aver  the  Calymene Bhuneniae/ui 
led  af  magnesian  Umestane.  Five  miles  sauOirwest  af  Bardstawn; 
Vedar  creek  meeUng^fiause,  Nelson  oaunig,  Kentucky.  Upper  SHur 
rian  farmatiany 

Dried  soil  of  a  grejash-buft*  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed  .from 
it  some  small  irregular  fragments  of  a  soft  ferruginous  sandstone. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  79.92  per  cent  of  sand,  &a,  of  which  all 
but  6.20  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coar^ 
er  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few" 
of  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  , 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  light 
ehesnuthbroum  eztracty  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  has  the  following  com- 
position^  viz: 
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(Trains. 

Organic  and  to]  atile  matters, 1.265 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       *        -  .803 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        -        -        -        -        -                 -  2.177 

Magnesia, -IS^ 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, .074 

Soda, .036 

SUica, .270 

4.8ie 

The  air-diied  soil  lost  3.75  per  cent  of  mmtur€j  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  ixmpositiony  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,           ..-•-•-  6.298 

Alumina, 3.890 

Oxide  of  iron, --  3.875 

Carbonate  of  lime,           -►j .270 

Magnesia*  •            - .416 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     •- .420 

Phosphoric  acid, .114 

Sulphuric  acid, .-  .061 

Potash, .098 

Soda, .038 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.895 

100.363 

This  soil  gives  a  striking  contrast  to  the  two  preceding  soils,  for 
although  it  contains  much  less  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  generally, 
and  but  a  little  more  of  organic  and  volatile  matters,  it  gives  up  about 
three  times  as  much  soluble  matter  to  the  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  in  which  it  is  digested. 

No.  720 — Soil.     Labeled  ^'Virgin  sail,  Gutkrp  fatm,  near  Sloam- 

fiddy  NeUon  etmnty,  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  formaiion.    Bhia 

ash  land.^' 

Dried  soil  of  a  brownish-bufl  color.  Washed  with  water  the  soil 
left  84.03  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.S0  per  cent  pass* 
ed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  ia 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid^  gave  up  mare  ihamfiife^ain»  of  y4^ 
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hwish'hrtmn  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo- 
sUiony  viz ; 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, •        -  1.460 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phospbates,      -        <  .881 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.207 

Jilagnesia, .loo 

Sulphuric  acid,   -- ---  .048 

Potash, ,..  .101 

8oda,          •.       .        -        -        - .047 

Silica, •*-.-  .198 

6.0SS 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.425  per  cent  of  in0i9ture^t  400^  F.;  drijsd 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        .        •        .  5.'384 

Alumma, 4.280 

Ozide  of  iron, S.905 

Carbonate  of  lime, .406 

Magnesia, .492 

Brown  ozidd  of  manganese, .470 

phosphoric  acid, .228 

fiidphuric  acid, .117 

Potash, .195 

Soda, .049 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates^      •    -        -        r                 -        •        -  84.896 

Loss,          -        .        -        - .  .082 

lOO.QOO 

No.  721 — Soil.     Labeled  ^'Same  soil,  from  the  Guthry  farmj  forty 

years  in  ctdtivation;   blue    ash  land.     Lower  Silurian  formation. 

Nebon  oountyy  Kentucky.'^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  brownish^buff;  slightly  lighter  than  that  of 
the  preceding;  some  fragments  of  fossil  shells  were  removed  from  it 
with  the  coarse  seive.  Waslied  with  water  it  left  82.8S  per  cent  of 
isand,  ftc,  of  which  all  but  6»5  percent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
the  finest  bolting-oloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  fer^ 
ruginous  and  cherty  particles. 

One  thausand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
4ipater  coataimng  oacbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  four  grains  ^  chesnut- 
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brown  exiractf  dried  at  212  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition^ 
viz: 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,                1.150 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .B47 

Carbonate  of  lime,               •        «- •  1.473 

Magnesia,           •         -        -n .070 

Sulphttrio  acid«            -        • -  .073 

Potash,              .071 

Soda,'                  .068 

Silica,                  •    •        -  .100 

3.842 

The  air-dried  soil,  lost  3.25  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        » •  4.858 

Alumina, ••••  4.070 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.796 

Carbonate  of  .lime, .222 

Magnesia, .563 

Brown  oxide  of  .manganese, .295 

Phosphoric  acidy .351 

Sulphuric  aoid,   - .067 

Potash, .268 

Soda, •  .015 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates,         -        •        •        •        ...        •  85.585 

100.079 

No.  722 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^SuhsoU  from  the  same  oldfidd;  Guth- 

ry  farm;  Nelson  county y  Kentucky j  ^c^  ^c 

Dried  s(kb-soU  of  a  dirty-buff  color;  lighter  than  that  of  the  two 
preceding  soils.  Washed  with  water  it  left  66.27  per  cent  of  sand, 
&C.,  of  which  all  bat  5.82  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  ferruginous  and  chetty 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  two  yraina  of  umber^ 
brown  esriraotf  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  oomposHumf 
viz: 
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Ormns. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .196 

Carbonate  of  lime, -800 

Magaesia. •-  -066 

Salphoric  acid,    •        •.• -0^4 

Potash,      -* '^^ 

Soda, •04» 

SUica, .121 

2.000 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.00  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ....-.-  4.088 

Alumina,             .-•....--.  6.910 

Oxide  of  iron,              ..--..•.-  6.160 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        -        -        -        -        -.-        -        -  .836 

Magnesia, .487 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .320 

Phosphoric  acid, .346 

Sulphuric  acid,            -        -        -        --        -        •,-        -  .086 

Potash,                -  .«76 

Soda, •        -        -        -        -        -  -066 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.810 

100.271 

No.  723 — Shell-eabth.  LaheUd  ^^Vhder  Orthis  lynx  earth,  side  of  the 
road,  on  Gufhry^s  farm.  Lower  Silurian  formaUon.  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color;  some  fragments  of  fossil  shells  were 
removed  from  it  by  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.83 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &o.,  of  as  much  as  21.43  per  cent,  was  too  coarse  to 
pass  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  small 
fragments  of  fossil  shells,  and  rounded  ferruginous  and  cherty  parti- 
cles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  two  grains  of 
brown  e^act,  dried'  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  Mowing  ocimpodlionj 
viz: 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  rolafeile  nifttters,        • 0.850 

Alamiiia,  oxides  of  iron  and  maaganeae,  and  phosphateB,        -        -  .230 

<!larbonate  of  lime, ,547 

Magnesia,  .-•.---.-..  .039 

Sulphuric  acid, •-..  .060 

Potash, .039 

Soda, .080 

Silica,         -.. .131 

1.956 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.275  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        •        -^-        •        *        -  6.281 

Alumina,    .------.---  9.325 

Oxide  of  iron, 7.885 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .••-••^•.  .645 

Magnesia, •,...  1.100 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         • .295 

Phosphoric  acid,          ...-..•..  ,773 

Sulphuric  acid, .062 

Potash, .449 

Soda,          - .272 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, •  73.095 

100. 18f 

This  latter  shell  earth  resembles  that  preyioasl}r  describe,  from  Mr. 
Beauchamp's  land  on  Chaplin  creek,  Nelson  county,  (Nos.  717  and 
718.)  They  all  contain  large  proportions  of  alumina  and  oxide  of 
iron,  much  organic  and  yolatile  matters,  and  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,and  potash,  but  contain  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  give  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  soluble  matters  to  the  water  charged  with  carbonic  add. 

In  the  soils  from  the  Guthry  farm,  that  from  the  old  field  appears 
to  contain  more  of  these  essential  mineral  elements  than  the  virgin  soU, 
but  much  less  of  them  in  the  soluble  form*  The  sub-soil,  which  has 
probably  been  mixed  with  the  surface-soil  somewhat,  during  the  culti- 
vation of  the  field,  partakes  of  the  same  characters. 
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No.  724 — ^SoiL.  Laheled  ^'Virgin  sailyfram  Mqf\  Mnor^s  woads-pcO' 
Mire*  PrimUve  forest  growth,  large  poplar,  bhie  ash  and  beach.  Near 
Bloomfield.     Lower  Silurian  formation.    Nelson  county,  Ky!^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil^  dirty  buff.  Washed  with  water  it  lefl;  79.41 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  8.47  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting^doth.  This  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  fer* 
ruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  Q)(^th  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  ^x  grains  of  broumish 

extract,  dried  at  212^  F. ;  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  ftnd  volatile  matters, 1.700 

Alamiiia»  oxides  oif  iron  and  maoganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .964 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        •- 2.663 

Magnesia, .013 

Salphuric  acid,    ---- .  164 

Potash, .170 

Soda,    •- .064 

Silex, .264 

6.892 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.575  percent,  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.196 

Alumina,    •--..-«.        a.        «  3.296 

Oxide  of  iron, -  3,110 

Carbonate  of  lipue,. .445 

Magnesia,           •        -        -        --        -        -        -.        .  .624 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        •        -'-        -        -        -..196 

Phosphoric  acid, •  .342 

Sulphnric  acid, .096 

Potash, ,154 

Soda,          .        •        . .021 

Band  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.696 

Loss,           ...........  .030 

100.000 
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No.  725 — Soiu  Labeled  **  ShU  fnm  Mc^  Miner^s  fidd^  ftnartten 
years  in  eutUvaUM.  Near  Bloomfidd^  Nelson  couftttf^  Ky.  Lower 
Silurian  formation,  ^c,  ^c^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  led  84.80 
per  cent  of  sand,  &c.;  of  which  all  but  5.77  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  fine  l)oIting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  fer- 
ruginous particles,  pieces  of  fossils  and  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  chest' 
nut'brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compost^ 
Hon,  viz: 

Grainsk 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 1.660 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .847 

Carbonate  of  lime, 5.040 

Magnesia,           • --  .083 

Sulphuric  acid, , ..-.  ,045 

Potash, .064 

Soda, .027 

Silica, .139 

4.895 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.64  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  wfaieh  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        •        •        -        •        *  7.164 

Alumina, 3.496 

Oxide  of  iron,    •        -        -. 3.636 

Carbonate  of  lime, .620 

Ma^esia, -  .656 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  .--•..         .        .  .220 

Phoephoric  acid,          -        -        - .343 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash, r        -  .126 

Soda, .027 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.770 

Loss,          "        -        -        -        -        *      .  -        •        •        -        -  '07B 

100000 

The  fourteen  years  cultivation  of  this  field,  has  not  caused  mucli 
deterioration.    The  quantities  of  organic  and  volatile  matteiBy  lixnei 
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magfiesia,  and  pbosphoric  acid,  are  pretty  moeh  the  same  in  this  and 
in  the  virgin  soil.  The  soil  of  this  cultivated  6eld  gives  less  soluble 
matter  to  the  water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  however,  and  contains 
a  smaller  quantity  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid* 

No.  726 — Marl.  Labeled  ^'Mathers  marly  or  ash  colored  daffy  con- 
taining  carbonate  of  lime;  from  the  deep  cut  in  the  Bardstoum  tumr 
pike;  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  from  New  Haveny  Nelson  county y 
Kentucky.    Sub-carboniferous  formation^ 

A  yellowish-grey,  stratified  indurated  clay,  or  soft  shale.  Powder 
of  a  light  olive-grey  color. 

CamposUion,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese,       ^        .        .        .  11.860 

Carbonate  of  lime, .393 

Magnesia, .966 

Phosphoric  acid,           -        -        - .121 

Sulphuric  acid,             .463 

Potash, .749 

Soda, .482 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicats,            - 84.990 

100.014 

This  marl  contains  valuable  proportions  of  potash,  sulphuric  acid, 
magnesia,  lime  and  soda,  and  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  would  be  a  useful  application  to  exhausted  land,  especially 
with  the  addition  of  bone  dust,  or  other  phosphatic  manured. 

No.  727 ^LiMONiTB.    Labeled  '^Iron  ore  in  the  preceding  daffy  ^e*f 

^c.    Nelson  countyy  Kentucky^ 

Layers  of  dull  yellowish-brown  iron  ore ;  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

OonipoaUion,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Oxide  of  iron,       ...  39.340  1—  27.65  per  cent,  of  Iron. 

Alumina,       ....  2.660 

Carbonate  of  lime,          -        -  .886 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  4.827 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,    -  1.180 

Phosphoric  acid,  .-        -        -  .315 

Salphuric  acid,      -        -        -  .201 


.    Potasli»          ....  .66B 

Soda,            ....  .S42 

8ilex  and  insoluble  silicates,  •  44.720 

Water  and  loss,              -        -  4.961 

100.000 

No.  728— Marl.    Labeled  ^^Ashrcolored  shakj     (Marl?)    Biff  Idcij 

near  BefCs  and  New  Haven,  Nelson  county,  Kentucky.    Snh-carhonr 

iferous  fomuUiony 

Composition  dried  at  21!^''  F.— 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,   -        -        -        -  9.430 

Carbonate  of  lime, .843 

Magnesia, 1.583 

Phosphoric  acid, .H4 

Sulphuric  acid,               -  .227 

Potash, .667 

Soda,             .229 

§and  and  insoluble  silicates,    ....               ...  85.840 

Water  and  loss, 1.127 

100.000 

As  this  contains  a  considerable  proportiim  of  potash  and  lime  and 
mi^nesia  it  may  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  marl.  Like  the 
preceditig,  its  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  small. 

No.  729 — Soil.  Lahded  ^Shett'earth,  underlying  the  blue  ash  land  at 
R.  B.  Griffsby%  three  miles  from  Bloomfield;  Ndson  county,  Ken- 
tuchy.    Lower  Silurian  formation.^^ 

A  dirty-buff  colored  earthy  containing  silicified  fiagments  of  shells, 
and  some  fra^ents  of  chert  and  ferruginous  sandstone. 

Oomgosition,  dried  at  212^  F.— 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         - 4.200 

Alumina, 5.190 

Ozidftof  iron*. 4.A60 

Carbonate  of  limis,       •        -        -        -..     •        •        •        •  .5M»' 

Magnesia, .513 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .230 

PhosphoriG  acid» ,172 
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Sulphuric  acid,     --...-•..  .085 

Potash, .282 

Spda, -        -  .096 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.495 

100.408 
NICHOLAS  COUNTT. 

No.  730— Sandstone.    Labded  ^^Bockfrom  ike  Blue  lAck  hatUe ffraimdf 

Mcholas  county f  Kentucky.    Lower  Siluritm^ 

A  fine-grained  sandstone,  containing  a  few  specks  of  mica.  Color 
dirty-bufif;  with  thin  bands  of  brownish  and  dirty-orange  color.  Ad* 
heres  to  the  tongue. 

Camposition,  dried  at  21^"*  F. — 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,         -        -        •  *  4.140 

Carbonate  of  lime,        .••^•...  .113 

Magnesia, .199 

Phosphoric  acid, .•.  ^92 

Sulphuric  acid,     -•• •  ^076 

Potash,        -• .202 

Soda, .121 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 93.S90 

Water  and  loss, 1.667 


«i 


100.000 

The  presence  of  this  sandstone  as  a  sub-stratum  at  the  Blue  Lick 
Springs  is  the  reason  of  that  sterility  and  paucity  of  soil,  which  has 
generally  been  attributed,  by  early  observers,  to  the  trami^ng  of  the 
herds  of  buf&loes^  which  formerly  frequented  the  Ucks. 

Ko.  731 — Sandstone.  Labded  ^^Mudstoncy  from  a  pasture  near  Car* 
Ude;  (where  cattle  die  of  milk  eickneaa;)  Nujwlai  anaUy^  Katr 
iucky.^^ 

A  friable  argillaoeous  sandstone,  of  a  dirty*bnff  color  and  imper^ 
fectiy  laminated  structure.  Exterior  of  the  laminao  of  a  dark  iron* 
rust-biowQ  oolori  and  oo?ered  with  impressions  (^  shells^  entrochites. 
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OamposUioh,  dried  »!  tli"*  F.— 

AIumiDa, S.880 

Oxide  of  iron, .,•»  4.680 

CarboDate  of  lime, .749 

Magnesia,             .322 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .290 

Phosphoric  acid, .672 

Sulphuric  acid,              -        • ,100 

Potash, .473 

Soda, .233 

Sand  and  insolaUe  silicates, 88.440 

Loss, -  .267 

100.000 

Nothing  in  the  composifcion  of  this  rock  exphiins  the  origin  of  milk 
sickness  in  this  region. 

No.  732 — ^LiMBSTOHB.    Labeled  ^^Modeeta  limestone.    Cut  of  the  RaU- 
roadi  near  Carlisle^  Nicholas  country  Kentucky^ 

An  olive-grey,  impure  limestone,  fall  of  fossil  shells — rweatbered 
surface  of  a  dirty-buff  color. 

Oompoaiiion,  dried  at  212*'  F. — 

Carb<»aie  of  lime,            -  •  78.680  mm  44.1S0  per  eent.  of  Zmm. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -  •     1.666 
Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,          .        •  •    2.480 

Phosphoric  acid,      •        -  •      .247 

Sulphuric  acid,        -        -  -       •270 
Potash*           ....      .173 

Soda,               -        •        -  •      .172 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,  16.640 


■w 


100.228 

A  good  limestone  for  agricultural  purposes^^ontaining  considerable 
proportions  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  alkalies.  By  its 
gradual  disintegration  it  tends  to  renoTate  the  soil  which  may  rest 
upon  it 

No.  733 — ^Mineral  Water.     Water  of  the  Lower  ^kte  Lick  Spring, 

Nicholas  county^  Kentucky. 

The  water  of  this  oelebrated  spring  has  not  been  analyzed  at  this 
laboratory  during  the  progress  of  this,  survey.    But  some  ye^rs  ago, 
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Salphuric  acid,     .........  .085 

.  Potash, .282 

Spda, .096 

Sand  and  insolubk  silicates* 84.495 

100.408 
NICHOLAS  COUNTY. 

No.  730 — ^Sandstone.    Labeled  ^^Bockfrom  ike  Blue  Idck  hatUegrmndj 

Mcholas  county^  Kentucky.    Lwoer  Silurian/* 

A  fine-grained  sandstone,  containing  a  few  specks  of  mica.  Cplor 
dirty-bufif;  with  thin  bands  of  brownish  and  dirty-orange  color.  Ad- 
heres to  the  tongue. 

Composition,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Alnmina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,         -        -        -  ^  4.140 

Carbonate  of  lime,        ..•^••..  .113 

Magnesia, ,199 

Phosphoric  acid, ^92 

Salphuric  acid, •        -        •  „076 

Potash, .202 

Soda, .        •  .121 

Sand  and  insolablerilicaUa, 93.380 

Water  and  loss, 1.667 

100.000 

The  presence  of  this  sandstone  as  a  sub-stratnm  at  the  Blue  Lick 
Springs  is  the  reason  of  that  sterility  and  paadiy  of  soil,  which  has 
generally  been  attributed,  by  eariy  observers,  to  the  trampling  of  the 
herds  of  buf&loes^  which  formerly  frequented  the  licks. 

Ko.  731 — Sandstone.  Labeled  ^^Mudstone^  fr<m  a  pasture  near  Car* 
Ude;  (where  cattle  die  of  milk  eickneaa;)  Mcholas  count ff^  Kair 
tucky.^^ 

A  friable  argillaoeous  sandstone,  of  a  dirty*boff  color  and  imper^ 
fectiy  laminated  stmctura  Exterior  of  the  lamitiss  of  a  dark  iron* 
rust-bxowQ  oolori  and  oo?6fod  with  impiessbna  isi  shells^  entrochites. 
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OomposUioH,  dried  at  eiS""  F.— 

Alumina, S.880 

Oxide  of  iron, -•  4.680 

Carbonate  of  lime,        -.....•.  .743 

Magnesia,             .322 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .290 

Phosphoric  acid,           .--.--.-  .572 

Sulphuric  acid,              -•......  JOO 

Potash, .473 

Soda, .233 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.440 

Loss, .267 

100.000 

Nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  rook  exphiins  the  origin  of  milk 
sickness  in  this  region. 

No.  732 — ^LiMBSTONB.    Labeled  ^^Modesta  Umestone.    OiU  of  the  Rail- 
roadi  near  Carlisle^  Nicholas  county^  Kenttieky.^* 

An  olive-grey,  impure  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells— ^weathered 
surface  of  a  dirty-buff  color. 

Oampoeiiion,  dried  at  212"^  F. — 

Ctirbonate  of  lime,  •        -  78.680  9«  44.1S0  per  eent.  of  Zmm. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  .-  •  1.666 
Alnmina,  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  -        •        -    2.480 

Phosphoric  acid,  •  .  •  .247 
Sulphnric  acid,  ...  .270 
Potash*  ....      .173 

Soda,  -        •        -        w      .172 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,        1 6.640 

100.228 

A  good  limestone  for  agricultural  purposes^^ont^ning  considerable 
proportions  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  alkalies.  By  its 
gmdual  disintegration  it  tends  to  renoTate  the  soil  which  may  rest 
upon  it 

No.  733 — ^Mineral  Water.     Water  of  the  Lower  ^ke  Lick  Spring, 

Nicholas  county^  Kentucky. 

The  water  of  this  celebrated  spring  has  not  been  analyzed  at  this 
laboratory  during  the  progress  of  this,  survey.    But  soqie  yefms  ago, 

•  •  • 
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the  writer  submitted  it  to  a  full  quantitative  examinatioii,  and  published 
the  results  as  follows : 

Although  this  celebrated  water  has,  at  various  times,  been  quditor 
Uvdy  tested^  and  the  nature  of  its  principal  larger  ingredients  ascer- 
tained, yet  it  has  never  been  fully  analyzed  quantitaiivdpy  and  the  pres- 
ence and  proportions  of  its  minuter  constituents  iQade  out  To  as- 
certain the  eXHct  weights  and  proportions  of  these  several  ingredients, 
and  to  detect  and  estimate  the  more  minute,  yet  not  less  valuable 
medicinal  agents  of  this  water,  was  the  object  of  the  new  investigation. 

Nor  is  this  object  devoid  of  interest  to  the  physician  or  the  man  of 
science.  Chemical  analyses  frequently  owe  all  their  value  io  the  mi- 
nute ingredients  which  are  detected.  For  example ;  the  analysis  of  a 
soil  is  of  very  minor  importance  when  it  does  not  develope  the  propor- 
tions of  the  potash  or  phosphate  of  lime,  and  mineral  waters  frequent- 
ly present  medicinal  virtues,  in  their  use,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  the  properties  of  the  ingredients  which  are  shown  by  a  rough 
and  imperfect  analysis.  Thus,  the  salt-sulphur  water  of  Leamington, 
England,  possesses  virtues  in  the  cure  of  scrofula,  &c.,  which  were  un- 
accountable to  physicians,  until  by  the  minute  analysis  of  Pro£  Daub- 
eny,  iodine  and  bromine  were  detected  in  it  in  small  quantities. 

The  water  of  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Springs^  has  an  extensive  repu- 
tation in  Kentucky^  and  in  the  South  generally ;  this  being  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  watering  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  Hundteds  of  invalids,  as  well  as  of  seekers  for  recreation 
and  pleasure,  visit  this  pleasant  locality  every  season,  and  thousands 
of  barrels  and  of  bottles  of  the  water  are  annually  pot  up  for  distant 
places  in  this  and  other  States."^ 

This  remarkable  spring,  it  is  well  known,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Kentucky,  by  its  strong  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  saltness  of  its  waters.  It  was,  indeed,  from  this 
source,  that  Boone  and  other  pioneers  obtained  the  salt  with  which  to 
flavor  their  venison.  Here,  while  engaged  in  procuring  this  necessary 
condiment,  was  he  surprised  and  <^aptured  by  the  Indians;  and  here 
was  fought  one  of  the  most  disastrous,  to  the  whites,  of  the  early  bat- 
tles with  the  savages.  The  historian  of  Kentucky  will  always  con- 
nect the  name  of  this  place  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
its  early  annals.        *        *        * 

At  the  Blue  Licks,  beside  the  main  spring,  there  are  a  number  of 
minor  ones,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Licking  river  and  in  its  bed,  the 
water  of  some  of  which  has  been  examined  by  the  author,  and  found 
to  be  very .  much  like  that  of  the  principal  spring  in  composition. 
Johnson's  well,  in  Scott  county,  Ky.,  also  presents  a  composition  some- 

<^Pat  up  io  tight  Teiaelg  It  bean  transportetion  very  well ;  bttt  u  it  if  ipeacUly  altered  after 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  ehould  be  bottled,  and  corked  and  sealed  very  perfectly,  for  distant  use. 
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what  analogous  to  that  of  the  Blue  Lick  water,  but  it  is  much  weaker, 
and  contains  more  magnesian  salts. 

While  Uie  water  of  the  superficial  wells  and  springs,  on  the  blue  lime- 
stone formation,  are  generally  what  is  denominated  hard^  or  UmesUme 
water — containing  bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  little 
iron,  and  some  phosphate  of  lime,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid ; 
these  salt  wells,  or  ^4icks,*'  so  called,  contain  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magn(3sium,  sulphate  and  carbon* 
ate  of  lime,  &c.,  and  are  frequently  impregnated,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Saline  water  of  this  character, 
as  above  intimated,  has  been  frequently  obtained  on  the  blue  limestone 
formation,  by  boring.  For  example,  in  the  little  town  of  Keene,  in . 
Jessamine  county,  Kentucky,  a  water  was  obtained  in  this  manner,  in 
1848,  by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Dean,  which  is  a  very  good  salt  sulphur  water, 
and  has  been  considerably  employed  for  its  medicinal  properties.  It 
contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases;  bi-carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  tmce  of  bi*carbonate  of  soda;  chlorides 
of  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  doubtless  of  potassium,  with  a 
trace  of  iron;  but  this  is  much  weaker  than  the  Blue  Lick  water,  con- 
taining only  1.6  giains  of  saline  in  the  1000  grains  of  the  water;  be^ 
ing  only  about  one  sixth  the  strength  of  the  former.  In  a  later  test- 
ing, in  May,  1850,  it  was  found  to  be  yet  weaker,  probably  because  of 
the  then  extremely  wet  season.  This  water  has  not  been  fully  analyz- 
ed to  detect  the  presence  of  iodine  and  bromine. 

In  Scott  county,  of  this  State,  in  a  well  bored  to  the  depth  of  176 
feet  in  this  limestone,  Mr.  W.  Roszell  obtained  a  water  which  contains 
a  notable  proportion  of  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
&c.,  &c ,  and  smells  strongly  of  sulphurretted  hydrogen.  The  water 
of  another  bored  well,  105  feet  deep,  obtained  in  1848^  by  Maj.  K 
lUberts,  in  Harrison  county,  also  on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  has 
a  very  slight  bituminous  or  itulphurons  odor,  but  contains  as  much  as 
sixteen  parts  in  the  thousand  of  saline  matters,  principally  chloride  of 
sodium,  with  chlorides  of  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  bi-carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  ant  a  trace  of 
iodine.  This  is  rather  stronger  in  fudts  than  the  Blue  Lick  water,  and 
differs  from  it  also  in  its  defidency  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  in 
other  respects  they  resemble  each  other  very  much  in  composition. 

Another  well,  81^  feet  deep,  was  made  by  boring,  in  Scott  county, 
near  G-eorgetown,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Ford,  the  water  of  which 
contains  as  much  as  4.  per  cent  of  saline  matter,  principally  common  sait^ 
with  sulphates  of  lime  and  potash,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesi- 
um, &c.,  &c.  Some  of  the  wells  in  Lexington  yield  a  water  smelling 
slightly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  while  penning  these  renaarks,  a 
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bottle  of  water  was  brought  to  me  from  a  boring  in  progress^  forty-five 
feet  deep,  in  this  city,  which  is  a  weak  sulphur  water,* 

Saline,  and  saline  sulphur-waters,  therefore  are  quite  frequent,  com- 
paratively, in  our  Blue  Limestone  strata;  but  amongst  all  the  springs 
of  this  nature,  known  at  present  on  this  formation,  in  Kentucky,  none 
are  as  valuable,  and  as  remarkable,  in  many  lespectd,  as  those  of  the 
lower  Blue  Licks. 

The  principal  spring,  of  this  locality,  from  which  the  water  submilr 
ted  to  analysis  was  taken,  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Licking 
river,  flowing  out  about  twenty  feet  above  low  water  in  that  stream.  It 
rises  in  a  hexagonal  basin  of  stone,  which  has  been  built  for  it,  which 
is  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  from  one  side  to  the  opposite  parrallel 
one,  and  about  five  or  six  feet  in  depth.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
flows  out  varies  in  different  seasons.  When  the  water  for  the  present 
examination  was  obtained,  June  6, 1850^  it  was  low  in  the  spring  and 
not  running.  The  water  in  this  basin  was  lowered  about  one  foot  by 
pumping  out  seventy-six  barrelst  in  the  course  of  three  hours;  and  in 
the  winter  time  the  stream  which  flows  out  from  it  would  probably  fill 
a  pipe  three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  temperature  of  this  spring  was  observed  by  Major  Richard 
Owen,  Professor  in  the  Western  Military  Institute  located  at  the  Blue 
Licks;  who  was  kind  enough  also  to  procure  and  pack  up  forme  with 
great  care,  the  water,  sediment  and  gas,  from  the  spring,  in  the  various 
bottles  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  six  observations, 
at  diiferent  times  on  June  4th  and  5th,  the  external  air  varying  from 
60^  to  76°  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  water  stood  very  constantly  at 
62°.  This  is  about  seven  degrees  above  the  mean  temperature  of  this 
region,  which  is  abont  55°;  and  it  is  probabre  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  basin  had  been  somewhat  raised,  by  the  external  heat 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  flowing  rapidly  it  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
approximate  more  nearly  to  the  mean  annual  temperature. 

The  mass  of  water  in  the  spring  presents  a  light  yellowish-green  col- 
or; partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  tibe  reflection  from  the  yellowi&h-grey 
sediment;  for  when  it  is  taken  up  in  a  clear  vessel  it  appears  perfectly 
colorless  and  beautifully  transparent.  On  standing  exposed  to  the  air, 
however,  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  very  perceptible  in  a 
white  pitcher,  or  even  in  a  white  glass  bottle.    This  color  deepens  on 

*  Associated  with  the  water  thus  obtained  by  boring,  in  onrbloe  limestone*  is  sometimes  found 
a  large  quantity  of  light  carbQretted  hydrogen  gas.  One  remarkable  instance  occurred  in 
Franklin  county,  at  the  mills  of  the  Messrs.  Steadman,  where,  as  I  am  informed,  this  gas,  in  large 
quantities  is  poured  out  from  the  boring;  the  stream  lasting  for  some  time  and  perhaps  existing 
at  the  present  moment.  The  origin  of  this  gas  in  the  coal  formations,  where  it  is  more  abun 
dant,  is  doubtless  fit>m  the  Tegetable  matters  which  formed  the  coal,  but  in  this  formation  it  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  Unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  derived,  like  the  fluid  bitomen  sometimes 
discovered  in  this  rock»  from  tiie  decomposition  of  the  marine,  vegetable,  and  animal  remaiM 
in  the  strata,  no  other  prabdil^  cause  can  be  given  for  its  produetion. 

fTbeee  bamli  will  noi  InMain  mora  than  twenty-five  gallons. 
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boiling  the  water,  but  boiling  does  not  cause  it  to  appear  in  the  recent 
water.  This  color,  to  which  the  spring  probably  owes  its  name  of  Biue 
Licks,  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the  dissolved  ingredi- 
dients.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  hydrogen,  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, becomes  converted  into  water  by  combining  with  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  while  the  sulphur,  with  the  trace  of  iron,  &c.,  are  de- 
posited as  a  light  yellowish-green  precipitate;  at  the  same^time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  escape  of  some  of  the  free  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of 
lime  is  thrown  down,  which  mixes  with  the  sulphur  precipitate.  The 
minute  portion  of  iron  which  exists  in  the  recent  water,  probably  as 
carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  losing  its  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  be- 
comes a  sulphuret  by  taking  some  of  the  sulphur  of  the  decomposed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  gives  the  greenish  tinge  to  the  water  and 
its  sediment. 

In  the  water  which  has  been  bottled  or  brought  in  barrels'from  the 
spring,  this  change  of  color  and  consequent  deposition,  occur  a  few 
hours  afler  it  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  air  by  uncorking 
and  withdrawing  a  portion  out  of  the  vessel.  It  changes  in  a  marked 
manner  in  flavor  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen; and  afler  a  few  days  exposure  loses  all  smell  and  taste  of  this 
gas;  as  might  be  expected  from  its  decomposible  nature.  To  preserve 
its  virtues  in  exportation,  therefore,  it  should  be  bottled  like  a  sparkling 
wine  and  used  as  soon  as  it  is  opened.  In  this  manner,  if  but  little  air 
be  left  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  the  cork  is  very  tight  and  secur- 
ed by  sealing  wax,  it  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  the  spring  and  its  channel  this  decomposition  and  escape  of 
gas  continually  takes  place,  causing  the  formation  of  sediment  Less 
decomposition  would  probably  take  place  in  the  spring  were  its  basin 
smaller,  so  that  the  water  would  be  more  rapidly  renewed  and  it  would 
expose  less  surface  to  the  air. 

Some  of  the  sediment  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the  spring,  was 
found  by  analysiis  to  contain  the  following  ingredients,  viz : 

Sand,  in  considerable  proportion; 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia; 

Sulphur; 

Oxide  and  sulphuret  of  iron; 

Alumina;. 

A  trace  of  oxide  of  manganese; 

Apocrenic  acid; 

A  trace  of  crenic  acid. 

All  these  ingredients,  except  the  sand,  which  is  probably  brought 
out  mechanically  suspended,  were  doubtless  dissolved  in  the  reoent  wa« 
ter,  and  were  deposited  on  its  exposure  to  the  air. 
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la'addition  to  tbe'gases^  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  are  thus  gradually  decomposed  in  the  water,  or  which  escape  in- 
sensibly  from  its  surface,  streams  of  bubbles  of  gas  are  continually  ris- 
ing through  the  spring  and  breaking  into  the  atmosphere.  Some  of 
this  am^  carefully,  collected  for  me  by  Maj.  Owen,  in  bottles  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  was  submitted  to  analysis,  and  found  to  consist  mainly 
of  nitrogen,  mixed  with  about  4.5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  con- 
taining only  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  analysis  of  the  water  was  performed  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A-  Schue,  of  the  Western  Military  Institute, 
and  required  at  least  ten  days  constant  labor.  I  will  not  give  the  de- 
tail of  the  various  processes,  as  this  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  amount  of  free  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  acid  was  ascertained  by  placing,  by  means  of  a 
proper  pipette,  a  measured  quantity  of  the  recent  water,  at  the  springs 
in  bottles  containing,  severally,  solution  of  arseniDus  acid  in  hydrocho- 
loric  acid,  and  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  pre- 
cipitates in  these  bottles  were  examined  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  these  gases  accurately  ascertained. 

Th6  estimation  of  the  saline  ingredients  was  made  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner,  in  some  of  the  water  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
spring  in  tight  gtass-stoppered  bottles.  The  quantity  used  in  each  es- 
timation was  not  less  than  one  jthousand  grains,  and  was  sometimes  as 
much  as  twelve  thousand  grains. 

To  estimate  the  bromine  and  iodine,  a  demijohn  which  would  hold 
about  one  hundred  pounds,  was  sent  to  the  springs  to  be  filled;  intend- 
ing to  evaporate  this  quantity  for  the  purpose,  but  by  some  accident  it 
did  not  come  to  hand  in  time,  and  to  avoid  delay  the  estimation  of  these 
minute  ingredients  was  made 'by  operating  on  the  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  5^  fi^s,  troy,  of  the  water,  all  that  was  left,  of  two  gallons, 
from  the  other  experiments.  The  iodine  was  eatimated  as  iodidaof  pal- 
ladium, and  the  bromine,  precipitated  as  bromide  of  silver  was  estimated 
by  the  indirect  method,  as  described  in  the  recent  works  on  chemical 
analysis. 

The  proportions  of  the  alkalies  were  also  separately  estimated.  In 
consequence  of  the  failure  to  obtain  the  carboy  of  water,  the  s^arcUe 
proportions  of  the  alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide  or  proto-car- 
bonate  of  iron,  were  not  made  out;  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance. 

The  composition  of  the  Blue  Lick  water,  according  to  this  analysis, 
is  as  follows:  calculated  both  in  1000  grains  of  the  water,  and  in  the 
wine  pint  of  7,680  grains,  viz : 
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Specific  gravity, ■-        -         1.007 

Oases  in  the  1000  Gtxdns :  In  the  toinepint. 

Ortdna.  CtMe  inch,  Orain»*  Cubic  inek. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  0.03947  0.1086  0.303129  0.834048 

Free  carbonic  acid  gas,  0.3647  0.7600  2.724096  6.836800 

The  former  is  Id  the  proportion  of  about  l.S6th  the  voulme  of  the 
water,  and  the  latter  about  1.5tb  the  volume. 

Saline  Contents  in  the  1000  Grains:  In  the  toinepint. 

OrainB.  Orain$. 

Carbonate  of  lime,             0.3860000  2.9668000 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 0.0022066  .0169469 

Alumina,  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,     -  0.0068330  0.0447974 

Choride  of  sodium* 8.3472930  64.1072102 

Chloride  of  potassum, 0.0226690  0.1740979 

Chloride  of  magnesium, 0.6272000  4.0488960 

Bromide  of  magnesium, 0.0039394  0.0302646 

Iodine  of  magnesium, 0.0007340  0i)066371 

Sulphate  of  lime,                -         - .       •         -        -  0.6633300  4.2496744 

Sulphate  of  potash, 0.1619190  1.1166738 

Silicic  acid,                         •        -        -  .^     -        -  0.0179400  0.1377792 

Loss,              - 0.2819861  2.2168336 

10.3000000       70.1040000 

The  water  also  contains  traces  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  apocrenic 
and  crenic  acids.''*' 

As  it  respects  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  water,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  much.  Knowing  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients, any  well  educated  physician  will  understand  its  medicinal 
virtues  and  applications.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  highly  valuable  saline 
sulphur  water,  and  consequently  acts  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  diapho- 
retic, diuretic  and  emmenagogue;  proving  purgative  only  to  some 
persons.  Such  waters  are  described  by  authors  to  be  useful  in  chron« 
io  disorders  of  the  liver,  dyspepsia,  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic 
rheumatism  and  gout,  secondary  syphilis,  dismenorrhoea,  &a,  &;c.;  and 
this  water  would  doubtless  be  valuable  in  some  scrofulous  affections, 
more  especially  from  the  iodine  and  bromine  which  it  contains. 

The  discovery  of  these  ingredients  in  this  water  is  a  matter  of  great 
intwest  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  Although  they  exist  in  it  in 
very  small  proportions,  yet  experience  has  demonstrated  that  they  are 

The  qoADtitj  of  saline  and  other  matters  bronght  out  horn  the  interior  by  this  and  other 
similar  springs  is  immense,  and  sets  at  defiance  all  eiforts  to  find  ont  their  SQurce. 

Takins  the  data  above  giren  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  out  at  this  spring,  we 
find  that  It  emits  678  gallons  per  hour,  equal  to  S^»279  gallons  in  the  daj  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Supposing  the  saline  matters  to  constitute  but  one  per  cent,  of  the  water,  the  amount  brought  out 
in  one  hour  would  be  more  than  than  58  lbs,  avoirdupois.  But  say  that  SO  lbs  an  hour  is  the  pro* 
portion,  and  thequantitT  will  amouot  to  438,000  lbs  per  annum.  The  specific  gravity  of  com- 
mon salt  being  2,257,  this  quantitv  in  a  solid  lump  would  contain  about  310  cubic  feet,  or  be 
enough  to  form  a  cube  of  salt  nearly  7  feet  on  a  side!  And  yet  the  water  flows  on  without  any 
sensible  diminution  of  its  saltnees.    Whence  is  all  this  saline  matter  obtained. 
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in  sufficient  amount  fo  be  active  when  the  use  of  the  water  is  continued 
for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  quantities  usually  drank  at  the  springs. 

The  use  of  the  water  as  a  bath,  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  its  internal 
use  in  many  cases.  Its  application  to  the  cure  of  disease  should, 
however,  always  be  made  under  the  directions  of  a  physician." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  these  remarks  at  present. 

OLDHAM   COUNTY. 

No.  734 — Soil.     Labeled  '^Virgin  soil,  woodland  pasture^  Mr.  A.  Baw" 

•     fe^V  farmj  adjoining  the  fiddfrem  which  ike  cultivated  soil  was  dbU 

lected.    Primitive  forest  growth^  beech^ .  sugar-treCy  walnut,  poplar , 

hickory,  and  large  burr  oak.     FavisteUa  bed,  junction  of  the  Upper 

and.  Lower  Silurian  formaiions.     Oldham  county,  Kentucky  »^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  dark  buff-grey.  Washed  with  water  it  lef^ 
83.  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  whieh  all  but  1.30  p^r  cent,  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  very  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of 
quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of  light 
brownishrgrey  extract,  dried  at  2 1 2°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        i        -        -        •        -        -        -  0.677 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phospbates«        -        -  .113 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --*•-...-.  .557 

Magnesia,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        •        ---  .133 

Sulphuric  acid,    -.------.-  .263 

Potash,      -        -        - -        -        -  .091 

Soda,          -' .014 

Silica, -        *        -        -  «164 

Loss,          -        -        -        -        .        -      , .008 

2.100 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  S.OO  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 


\ 
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Organie  and  Tolatile  matters,        - 4.778 

Alttiiiiiia» £.214 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.240 

Carbonate  of  lime,-      .-...-...  .340 

Magnesia, •  •328 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        «        •.-        -        •  .172 

Phosphoric  acid,          -.-..-♦.-  .261 

Bulpburic  acid,    -..--..•-.  .067 

Potash,       -- -12^ 

Soda, .027 

Sand  and  insoluble  silieates,         -        • 89.420 

Loss,          .•.-....••«  .098 

100.000 


No.  735 — Soil.  Lahded  ^^  Soil  twenty  ytart  in  cuUivation;  Mr.  A. 
Hauflefs  farm.  Astrea  favosites  beds;  juneHori  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  formations.     Oldham  county y  Kentucky. *^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  lighter  than  that  of  the  last  Washed  with  wa- 
ter it  left  76.9  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &o.,  of  which  all  but  1.87  per 
cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  por- 
tion consisted  of  very  small  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very 
few  of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid;  gave  up  rather  more  than  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  umber-brown  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  has  tiie  fol- 
lowing campoeiUonj  viz : 

Qraine. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •        .        .        .i        •        .        .  0.540 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,      • .700 

Magnesia, .100 

Sulphuric  acid, .062 

Potash, .060 

Soda, .016 

SiUca, .197 


1.547 

The  air-dried  sofl  lost  2.20  per  cent  of  moistiue  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  ernnpontion: 

47 
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Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 3.001 

Alumina,             «.270 

Oxide  of  iron,     -        • 2.020 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ---------  .170 

Magnesia,            ..........  ^275 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  .145 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        -        -        -        •        -        -        -        -  .128 

Sulpburie  acid, .076 

Potash,                .111 

Soda,                   .039 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.296 

Loss, .470 

100.000 

No.  736— rSuB-soiL.    Labeled  ^^Suihsoilfrom  the  fidd  twenty  years  in 
cultivaiion.    Mr.  A.  Hawley^ s  farm,  Oldham  county^  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sab-soil,  which  was  in  cloddy  lumps,  is  grey-buff. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  72.43  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &a,  of  which  all 
but  2.83  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting- 
doth.  This  portion  consisted  of  rounded  reddish  ferruginous  particles, 
with  a  few  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gaye  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
Ught  hroumish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz: 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •        r                .        .        .        «  0.420 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  apd  phosphates,       -        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,      --? .263 

Magnesia,  --?- .090 

Salphuric  acid,    ---r*-----  .068 

Potash, .--..  ,086 

Soda,          .        r        -        ?        ?        r .002 

Silica,         r ,2^1 


1.237 

The  ai»4ried  subrsoil  lost  2.675  per  cent  of  pudsture  at  400^  F.; 
4ried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 
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Oi^anie  and  rolatile  inatten» 2.643 

Alumina,    -••-.•••-..  3.956 

Oxide  of  iron,    • 2.540 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -*-        •        •        -        -        -        -        -  .126 

Magnesia,  --.••••-•.-  .366 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •••«.•-  .145 

Phosphoric  acid,         ••.•4....  .112 

Sulphuric  acid,    *.-.-»--'^4.  .060 

Potash,      -:-        -        -        -        *        •        *        *        ♦        •  .130 
Soda,  a  trace. 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        •        -        •        «        •        •  89.820 

Loss,           •*-• -.  .716 


100.000 

The  aub'Soil  does  not  differ  much  in  composition  from  the  sur&ce 
soil.  The  soil  of  the  old  field  shows  the  usual  evidences  of  deteriora- 
tion by  cultivation. 

No.  737 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Ashey  white  soilj  one  mile  north-east  of  La^^ 
grange^  in  a  hollow;  derived  from  a  mudatone^  near  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  formaHan,  under  the  magnesian  limestone.  Oldham 
county,  Kentucky  ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  yellowish-grey  color.  The  coarse  seive  re- 
moved from  it  some  small  cherty  fragments.  Washed  with  water,  it 
left  75.10  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.77  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coaraer  portion  consist- 
ed of  hard  rounded  particles  of  a  ferruginous  mineral,  with  a  few  clear 
grains  and  crystals  of  quartz  and  particles  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  Utile  more  than  three  grains 

of  Ughirbuff  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 

posiUoHyyiz: 

Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        * 0.800 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pboephates,  .697 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.W7 

Magnesia,  .-..--•-.-  -209 

Balphnrio  aoid, .089 
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PoUah,  -061 

8od»,  .046 

Slioa, -  .286 

Lose, .006 


m 


S.IOO 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.475  per  cent  of  mmture  at  400^   F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compontion: 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters,               ....--  2«637 

Alumina,            .-.•...-..  1.120 

Oxide  of  iron,             ..-••----  2.265 

Oarbonate  of  lime,       .--------  .239 

Magnesia,           .-**-----.  .283 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .072 

Phosphoric  acid,          --.------  ,107 

Sulphuric  acid, -        -  .079 

Potash,                .076 

Soda, .066 

Silica, 92.746 

Loss,          ---..-.--..  .112 

100.000 

Bfltber  a  poor  soil. 

OWEN  COUNTY- 

No.  738 — Soil.  Ldbded  '^Virgin  sail,  from  Green  ThrtOtdd^ifarm, 
four  mUs  from  Owmton.  Primitive  forest  gnnvth,  heech^  oak,  and 
poplar.    Lower  Silurian  formation*     Owen  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  greyish-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
76.5  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  oil  but  3.73  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  very  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  iwq  grains  of  yeUaW" 
ish-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  foUowing  con^m" 
Hon,  viz  s 
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Grains. 

Organio  and  rolatile  matters, 0.4M 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  mai^;anese,  and  phosphates,       <>        -  .237 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        -        -        -        -        •-        -        »  .763 

Magnesia,           .•..••....  ^061 

Sulphuric  acid, -  «OtS 

Potash,               .08t 

Soda, .OtI 

Silica,         .--..--•...  ^100 

Loss,         - .046 

1.860 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.225  per  cent  of  mmsturty  at  406''  F.,  dried 
at  which  tempeiatare  it  has  the  following  eempogiiUm : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.978 

Alumina, 3.970 

Oxide  of  iron,    .--. 3.300 

Carbonate  of  lime, «  ,130 

Magnesia, ,444 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        '^        *        -        »    •    •        .  ,935 

Phosphoric  acid, .179 

Sulphuric  acid,    -•-»•-.•..  .054 

Potash, ,256 

Soda, M4 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -••.•«.  87.195 

Loss,          -.-*--•..*.  .QP5 

100.000 

No.  789 — Soil.  Zaiehd  ^Same  sml,  from  un  old fidd  forty  yeara  in 
eutUvaUon;  never  manured}  now  in  yrase;  Green  Tkrelidd'e  farm, 
four  nuleefrom  Oweniony  ^c.     Owen  eounty,  Kentucky. ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  in  cloddy  lumps  of  a  dark  grey4>uff  cdor;  a  little 

lighter  than  that  of  the  virgin  soil.    Washed  with  water  it  left  76.00 

per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  bat  3.40  per  cent  passed  thnnigh 

'  the  fine  bolting-clotL    This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  ioq^« 

ed  fermginous  particles  with  a  few  quartzose  gndns. 

One  thousand  gtmns  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  »p  len  ihm  one  armn 
of  greyishrbroton  eztrad,  dried  at  812^  F.,  ifirlmh  had  the  Mimmg 
eompoeUiony  viz:  .  . 
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Orainss 

Oiganio  and  volatile  matters, -        •  0.370 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iroa  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .080 

Carbonate  of  lime, .347 

Magnesia,           -••••-.»..  .026 

Sulphuric  acid,   -- .022 

Potash, .079 

Soda, .012 

Silica, .013 

Loss, -031 

0.980 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.25  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ••....•  3.256 

Alumina, 3.996 

Oxide  of  iron,     -.--- 3.290 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .........  .145 

Magnesia,  .------.-..  .388 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        •        •        •        •        «        •  .180 

Phosphoric  acid,          - .163 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash, .179 

Soda, .017 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        .        -                 •        •        •  88.170 

Loss, •-  .167 

100.000 

No.  740 — Sub-soiIm  Labded  ^Sub-soUfrom  the  same  old  field;  Green 
Thrdkdd'sfarm^four  miles  from  Otoenton,  ^c.^  ^c.  Owen  county, 
Keniucky.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sab-soil  rather  more  reddish  tlian  that  of  the  two 
precedijdg  soils.  Washed  with  water  it  left  71.86  per  cent  of  fine  sand, 
h^y  of  which  all  but  2.60  per  cent,  passed  through  the  fine  bolting- 
doth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of  ferf 
ruginous  matter. 

One  thousand  gnuns  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  abouia  grain  and  a  half  of 
ffteyifMfown  extrmoiy  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  oom- 
posiHmj  viz: 
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Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matften,       ..-..*.  0.917 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron»  and  phosphates, .063 

Carbonate  of  lime, .670 

Magnesia, .013 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .080 

Salphorie  acid, .033 

Potash, .IM 

Soda, .066 

Silica, .«47 

1.601 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.05  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  cmposittim : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        •        -        •        -        -        •  3.146 

Alumina,    ..--.-•--•-  4.343 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.616 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -•• -196 

Magnesia,  --*-..--•--  .441 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        • .266 

Phosphoric  acid, .163 

Sulphuric  acid,  -- -  .044 

Potash, .26t 

Soda, .006 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.380 

Loss, - .240 

100.000 

The  sub-soil  is  not  ridier  than  the  original  surfiice-soiL  The  soil  of 
the  old  field  shows  the  usual  evidence  of  the  gradual  loss  of  its  essen- 
tial elements,  by  cultivation  without  the  return  of  manures.  The  sub- 
soil is  richer  in  potash  and  lime  than  the  sur&ce-soil. 

No.  741 — SAin>snN)HB.    Labeled  ^ArffiUaceaus  iondstone;  near  Benj\ 
HardifCe;  Owen  county y  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  formationJ*^ 

A  dirty-buff,  dull-looking  sandstone;  adhering  somewhat  to  the 
tongue. 
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CampatiHon,  dried  at  212*"  F.— 

Alumina,              1.280 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.040 

Carbonate  of  lime,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1.193 

Magnesia, --  1.600 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          ••....  .240 

Phosphoric  acid,           -        -        -        --        -        -        -  .860 

Sulphuric  acid,             •...^•..  .]84 

Potash,        .         --        -        T        -        -         -        --  .602 

Soda, .212 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,          ..-•••  88.090 

Water  and  loss, .699 

100.000 

Contains  laige  proportions  of  phosphorie  acid,  pota^  and  lime. 

No.  742 — ^LiMBSTONE.  Labeled  ^'JSfuevla  {spl)  led;  headwaters  of 
Cedar  creek;  near  Harmony^  Owen  county^  Kefiducky*^  Lower SUth 
rian  formaiibn^ ' 

A  dull,  grey,  gianular  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells^  which  are  of 
a  lighter  color  than  the  body  of  the  stone>  which  is  also  dotted  with 
small  ochreoas  spots. 

ComposUion,  dried  at  212''  F.—     ' 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        •        .  92,920  •*  62.139  per  cent,  of  Lime, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        -  .659 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,          ...  3. 680 

Phosphoric  acid,      .        •        •  .349 

Snlphurio  add,        •        1.        .  .339 

Potash, .162 

Soda, .160 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  1.720 

Loss,      ......  .212 

100.000 

Like  most  of  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones,  this  is  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  9ulpharic  acid,  and  the  alkalies,  &c.^  &c. 
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« 

PENDLETON   OOUNTT. 

No.  743 — ^SoiL.  Labeled  ^'Virgin  ml  from  Wm.  EUie"  landj  six  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  Falmouth.  Primitive  forest  growth  large  white 
and  red  oak,  8ugar4reey  black  walnut,  hickory ,  some  black  locusty  and 
wild  cherry.  Under-growth  small  oaks.  Lower  Silurian  formation. 
Pendleton  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  grey-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
78.17  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &g.,  of  which  all  but  1.37  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  portion  was 
composed  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  clear  and  yel* 
low  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  up  nearly  three  and  a  half  grains 
of  chestnut^rown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  bad  the  following 
oomposition: 

Grains. 

Orifanio  and  volatile  nmtten, 1.370 

Alumina*  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .430 

Carbcmate  of  limo, 1.080 

Magnesia,  --•-----.-.  .083 

Snlphoric  acid, .-•.  ,051 

Potash, .031 

Soda, .146 

Silica, .164 

3.354 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.45  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.; . 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.766 

Alumina,            S.290 

Oxide  of  iron,             .-•......  2.686 

Carbonate  of  limej .296 

Magnesia, .167 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .146 

Phosphoric  acid,          .....•-..  ^227 

Sulphortc  acid, -  .107 

46 
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Potash,                .«07 

Soda, .078 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates, 88.010 

Loss, -..♦..  ,032 

100.000 

No.  744 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Scilfrom  afieldfortp  to  fifty  years  in  cid" 
tivation;  Wm.  EUis'^  farm,  six  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Falmouth, 
4^c.,  4^c.     Pendleton  county,  Keniucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-buff  color,  r&ther  lighter  than  that  of  the  last 
Washed  with  water  it  gave  tip  82.30  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  of  which 
all  bat  1.53  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles  principal- 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  two  and  a 
half  grains  of  dark-hroivn  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.;  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, •        -  1.240 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        *  .480 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        •  .430 

Magnesia, ^059 

Sttlphuric  acid,    -        -        -        - .131 

Potash, ,..  .068 

Soda, .074 

Silica, ,177 

2.649 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.675  percent,  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ---.-..  4.906 

Alumina,    .-•--*•-•-.  2.666 

Oxide  of  iron, ?        •        -        r        ?  2.610 

Oarbonate  of  lime,      ----rr?rr  ,276 

Magnesia,            r         -         rr         •        r         ?        -*r         r  .341 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        r        -        r        r        -        .  .145 

Phosphoric  acid, .178 

Salphuric  acid,   »         r         r         -         r         -         ?         r         r         ?  .06§ 
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Potash*       •        •        » 

Sodfif  •  •  •  « 
Sand  and  insolable  silicalet, 
Loss,  •        •        •        i 


.140 

.037 

83.670 

.278 


100.000 


No.  745 — Sub-soil,  fiabeled  ^^  Sub-soil  from  Wnu  Mis'  oUfidiy  for^ 
iy  to  fifty  years  in  cuUivatiotty  4*o.|  ^c  Pendleton  county,  Ken- 
tuckyy    {See  precediny  analyses.) 

The  air-dried  sab-soil  is  of  a  greyish-buff  color,  more  yellowish  than 
that  of  the  preceding  soils.  Washed  with  water  it  left  69.73  per 
cent,  of  fiae  sand,  &c.;  of  which  all  but  1.77  per  cent,  was  fine  enough 
to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  compos- 
ed of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  very  few  of  quartz* 
ose* 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  two  grains 
of  grey-huff  extract,  dried  at  212®  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo^ 
sition,  viz: 

Chains. 
Orgaoic  and  TOlatile  matters,  -        -        •....        •  1.017 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,  •  .430 

Oarbonate  of  lime,  --' •  .347 

Magnesia,  .•••• ,033 

Sulphuric  aeid, •  .033 

Potash,  ....-...-•  ,066 

Soda,  .064 

Silica,  •        • .164 


2.183 


ied  soil,  lost  2.45  per  cent  of  moisture  at  iOO^  I*.,  dried 
iperature  it  has  the  following  cong90siiiM 

Organic  and  volatile  m^iUers, 


Alumina,   • 

Oxide  of  iron,     • 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Magnesia,  • 

Brown  oxide  of  manganesOj 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Balphnrio  asid,  • 


3.468 
3.600 
3.200 
.162 
•686 
.146 
.196 
MB 


1 
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Potash, .1B8 

Soda, .068 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, •        *  88.010 

Loss, -298 

100.000 

The  Bub-floil  is  not  richer  than  the  soil  of  the  snr&ce. 


/ 


EOWAN  COUOTT.' 

No.  746 — ^LiMONiTEy  (niPUBB.)  Labeled  ^^Iron  or«,  from  Mr.  SmeeUe^^s 
land,  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Tripleii  creek  and  the  north  fork 
of  Licking.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground^  four  ndles  from  the  rail- 
road  Une.    Rowan  county ^  Kentucky*    {Brought  by  Mr*  Craw.) 

A  portion  of  a  thin  layer  of  a  purple-brown  color ;  dense  and  bard; 
and  iq)pearing  under  the  lens,  to  be  composed  of  rounded  particles  of 
silicious  sand,  united  by  a  ferruginous  cement 

Specific  gravity, 11.868 

Composition,  dried  at  212*'  F. — 

Oxide  of  iron, 26.68 

Alamina,     --•---...-  ,98 

Magnesia,            •-*-#^.-«.  ,33 

Brown  oxide  of  manganeae, .26 

Sulphur,              --. ,05 

Potash,        •-••#•»•••  ,57 

Combined  water,          -        •        ...        .        •        .        .  £,80 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 68.92 


100.69 


Too  poor  to  be  smelted  alone  for  iron.  It  may  be  useful  to  mix 
with  very  rich  ores  which  axe  deficient  in  silicious  matter. 

No.  747 — LmoMiTE.  Labeled  ^Iron  ore^  from  S.  Smedley^s  land,  on 
the  north  fork  of  Licking  riper,  about  eiz  miles  from  the  railroad 
Une.  Picked  up  on  the  top  of  a  ridge.  Bewan  county,  Kentucky. 
{Brought  by  Mr.  Cfraw.^^) 

A  dense,  compact  mineral,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  with  Irreg* 
nhur  cavitiefi^  lined  with  ochreous  ore,  and  containing  adheiiqg  and 
embedded  small,  rounded  pebbles  of  Biilky  quartz. 
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Specifie  graTity,       - 3.261 

Composiiian.  dried  at  ^W  F.— 

Oxide  of  iroD,    *        -        •  56.14  •-•  39.91  per  eent.  of  Iran. 

Alumina,           ...  .96 

Magnesia,          -        •        -  .18 

Brown  oxide  of  manganeae,  .38 

Potash,   -          -        -        •  .21 

Soda,         .        .        -        •  .11 

Oombined  water,        -        -  8.64 

Silex  4nd  insoluble  silieates,  91.78 
lame,  phosphoric  acid,  Ac. 

and  loss,        «        .        .  1.60 

100.00 

A  silicious  ore,  sufficiently  rich  to  be  profitably  smelted. 

SCOTT  COUNTY, 

No.  748 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virffin  sail,  fr am  woodland^pMiure;  James 
F.  Robiman^sfarm,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  OeorgeUmmj  on  Elk'- 
horn  creek.  Primitive  forest  growth^  sugar-treej  white  oak,  black 
toahmtj  wild  cherrfff  and  black  locust.  Lower  Silurian  formation* 
Scott  county,  Kentucky.^'* 

Dried  soil  of  an  umber  color.  Washed  with  ivater  it  left  86.03  per 
cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but*  6.68  per  cent  passed  through 
the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  is  composed  of  small  rounded  ferruginous 
particles,  mostly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

One  thousand  grains  oi  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  mare  than  six  grains  oforanye" 
brown  e^ract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition: 

Grains* 

Oiganio  and  volatile  matters,       -       • L640 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  Q>angaBe8e»  and  phosphates,  .494 

Carbonate  of  lime,              -        •        --        •        •        •        •  9.663 

Magnesia, .101 

Solphttric  acid» •...•  .040 

FMaab» .07i 

Soda, •        .        .        .  .113 

.087 

61.114 
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The  air-dried  soil  gave  up  5.45  per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  at 
400°  F.j  and  bad  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,            « 8.042 

Alumina, 6.016 

Oxide  of  iron,        --•• 6.S10 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.020 

Magnesia,  - .293 

Drown  oxide  of  manganese,     -•••••••  .565 

Phosphoric  acid, •        •        •  ,438 

Sulphuric  acid,        •        •        • •  .141 

PoUsh, 214 

Soda, .106 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 78.146 

100.289 

No.  7  4  9 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Same  soil,  from  an  old  adjoining  field,  forty- 
five  years  or  more  in  cuUivaiion;  now  in  wheat;  James  F.  Robinson^ s 
farm,  near  Georgetown,  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  ^c,  ^V." 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color,  lighter  colored  than  the  preceding. 
Washed  with  water  it  lefb  76.13  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  5.87  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles, 
with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  tj^ut  six  and  a  half  grains 
of  brownish^ydlow  extract,  dried  at  212  R,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,       •        •        •        •        •        •        • .  1.470 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phoisphates,      •        •  .263 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4.497 

Magnesia, •,..  .076 

Sttlphuric  acid,    •-•• .046 

Potash, .068 

Soda, .049 

Silica, .130 


.M 


6.678 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.40  per  cent  oi  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
ftt  which  tempeKstare  it  has  the  following  composMoH: 
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Orgatie  and  volatile  matters,        -        •        -        -        •        •        •  6.19V 

Alumina,    .--*.-•--••  6.42/> 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.110 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ....-.---  1.195 

Magnesia, ♦-.•  .604 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -..«...  .60!! 

Phosphoric  acid,          * .--  .3ii> 

Sulphuric  acid, .171> 

Potash, .197 

Soda, •  .125 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 81.26(> 

lOO.Ota 

No.  750 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sub-soil  from  the  old  fidd  forty-five 
years  or  more  in  cultivation;  James  F.  RobinsorHs  farm^  near  George 
town,  Scott  cotmtyj  Kentucky,  etc.,  etc^ 

The  dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  dirty-buff  color;  rather  dearer  in  color 
than  the  preceding.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few  cherty 
fragmeuts*  (also  an  old  rusty  shingle  nail  and  a  percussion  cap.)  Washn 
ed  with  water  it  lefl  75.17  per  cent,  of  fine  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
6.70  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser 
portion  coBsisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  very  fev; 
of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  iii 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  about  three  and  a  half 
grains  of  grey  ertract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.660 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  mai^nese,  and  phosphates,   .     •  .230 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.S8S 

Magnesia,  .        ...•^•..-.  .139 

Sulphuric  acid, --  .028 

Potash, .036 

Soda, .086 

Silica,         • .148 

3.691> 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.415  per  cept.  of  moisture  at  400®  F.j 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following;  cony9osiiion: 
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Organic  and  Tolatile  matters*        .••-.••  4.669 

Alnmina, .--  6.740 

Oxide  of  iron,     ..-.-..--•  6.735 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ..--*.•--  .696 

Magnesia, .681 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .--••-•  .897 

Phosphoric  acid,          ..--•.-••  ,S23 

Sulphuric  acid,   ----.--•-..  .136 

Potash,       -..-...•--.  .183 

Soda,          -. .031 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 81.880 


101.270 


The  comparison,  with  each  other,  of  the  composition  of  these  sev* 
eral  fertile  soils  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  is  highly  interesting, 
it  can  be  made  in  detail  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
It  will  be  seen  in  particular  that  a  marked  change  has  been  produced,  in 
the  soil  of  the  old  field,  by  forty -five  years  of  cultivation,  most  proba- 
bly without  manuring  as  is  the  general  practice  in  Kentucky.  The 
sub-soil  is  not  as  rich  as  the  original  virgin  soil  of  the  surface. 

SHELBY  COTTNTY. 

No.  751 — ^Marl.  Labeled  ^^ Marly  associated  with  the  Chcetetes  bed  of 
of  the  blue  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation*  Shelby  CQun* 
ttfy  Kentucky. ^'^ 

Friable  lumps  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  A  little  gritty  under  the  teeth. 
Did  not  efiervesce  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dried  at  212^  F.^  the  air-dried  marl  lost  3.70  per  cent  of  moisture. 

C^mposkum  dried  at  tXit''  F.— 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  -        -        -        -  13.130 

Carbonate  of  lime,          •        •        •        --        •        •        •  1.SK90 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,          -        •        •        •        •        •        -  .914 

Phosphoric  acid, .284 

Sulphuric  acid,               • .066 

Potash,          .        - .        -  .395 

Soda,             .•  .038 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 80.690 

Water,  organic  matter,  and  Iqss, 3.193 

100.000 
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Not  very  rich. in  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  the  alkalies,^ 
and  contaiaiag  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
not  much  better  than  many  specimens  of  the  soil  from  this  formation. 

No.  752 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  vpland  soil,  from  Addison  Jesseis 
farm.  Ooerlies  the  Chceletes  and  Leptcena  beds  of  the  blue  Umesione 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Primitive  forest  growth,  princi^ 
pallff  beach,  with  some  dm,  oak,  poplar,  sugar -tree,  and  locust.  Shelby 
countg,  Kentuckg.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-brown  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  75.30 
per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.37  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  princi* 
pally  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air*dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grmns  of 
brownish  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  eompc^ 
sition: 

Grains* 
Orgnnic  and  TolaUle  matters,        •        •        •        •        •        •        •  0«477 

Alamiaa,  oxides  of  iroa  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .190 

Carbonate  of  lime, .714 

Magnesia,  ..-.*-••.•..  ,1^5 

Salpharic  aoid, .045 

Potash, .169 

Soda, .011 

aiica. •  .200 

Loss,  * •••••  JOS 

2.010 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.565  pv  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  lias  the  following  composition, : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,.       ..-,..--.  4.648 

Alumina, 2.896 

Oxide  of  iron,             -• 3.280 

Carbonate  of  lime,               •        •        -        -        •-        •        ?  .320 

Magnesia, .406 

Brown  oxide  of  maaga&ete,          •        •        •.       •        r        •        •  .170 

Phosphoric  acid,          ^n---*-..  .249 

Salpharic  acid,          ..^••^....  tQ^A 

49 
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Potash,                .159 

Soda,          .-• -         .  .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  siHcates, 87.S20 

Loss,          •-• .563 

100.  COO 

No.  753 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^Soil  from  afiddwhich  has  been  iweiHy-fiv^ 

j/ears  or  more  in  cuUivaiion;  for  ten  years  almost  successively  in  corn; 

for  the  last  six  years  in  small  grain,  with  clover  and  blue  grass,  in 

succession^  to  restore  it.     Addison  Jessee's  farm,  4*^.,  Shelby  county j 

Kentucky^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  like  that  of  the  preceding.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  75.63  per  cent  of  fine  .sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.80  per 
cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  con- 
sisted principally  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  brownish 

extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Grains, 
Organic  and  volatile  matterSi  0.486 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  mangantte,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .213 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ••---.-.  ,747 

Mi^gnesia,           -        •        ••        -        -        -        -        -        -  .056 

Sulphuric  acid,             ...•*..--  .048 

Potash,                ••*-•*-••-  ,086 

Soda, ..046 

Silica,        • .171 

1.851 

Dried  at  400^  F.;  the  air-dried  soil  lost  3.40  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  has  the  following  composition  1 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                -        -        •        •        •        -  4.530 

Alumina,             ?        -        -        -        •        •        -        ...        -  3.070 

Oxide  of  iron,             -r 3.190 

Carbonate  pf  lime,              .--*i.--  .496 

Magnesia,          .,--••-.•--  .366 
Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  ft  trace.                       % 

Phosphoric  acid,         ...-.---.  ii52 

Sulphuric  acid,            ...-...-        ^  .050 

Potash,               ••-••••••-•  .188 

Soda,          -..-,.--.        .r  .061 

Sand  and  i|iSQlii^le  a|lipates/        ?        -        r        -        r        r        -  88.050 

100.065 
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No.  754 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sub'Sail  from  the  Bamefidd,  itoenly-five 
years  in  cuUivaiion^  4*c.,  4v.  Addison  Jessee^s  farm,  Shelby  ccuniy^ 
Kentucky.'" 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil,  like  that  of  the  preceding.  Washed 
with  water  it  left  73.80  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
0.G3  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  small  rounded  ferruginous 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  ihan  one  grain  of  light* 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  (imposition, 
viz: 

Grains* 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •••••..  0.280 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        »        •  .120 

Carbonate  of  lime,       *.--..---  .270 

Magnesia,  -.-•-*-•-•-  ,060 

Sulphuric  acid,    -.••*-..4«  ,120 

Potash, •  .070 

Soda,          -• .••  .020 

Silica, i        .        .        .  .177 


1.117 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^ 

F.;  dried 

at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        «... 

*               »               *               •■ 

3.336 

Alumina,            ...*-.. 

3.174 

Oxide  of  iron,     .--.•.. 

4.080 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

m                                  ^ 

•235 

Magnesia,           -        -. 

.364 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .        .        «        . 

.045 

Phosphoric  acid,  .         , 

»           #    •                  •                 • 

.196 

Sulphuric  acid»            • 

* 

.059 

Potash,               

« 

.214 

Soda,                  

.014 

Band  fl;nd  insoluble  silicates,         •       •      f.        . 

'88.445 

Y00.152 


The  effects  of  cultivation  on  the  soil  are  mtfde  manifest  by  the 
analyses.  The  snbHMiil  is  richer  in  potash  than  the  vii^n  soil  above, 
and  alfio  richer  iaphoBphoric  add  tltta  the  soil  of  tlie  cultivated  field. 
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No.  755 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^Virgin  soily  from  woods pasiure,  four  and 
*    half  miles  from  ShelbyviMey  on  the  Louisville  turnpike;  primitive for^- 

est  growth,  beech,  white  oak,  and  sheU-bark  Mckorg.    Lower  Silurian 

fotmation.    Slielby  county,  Kerduekg.^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark  brownish-bafif  color.  Washed  with  water 
it  left  81.27  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.90  per 
cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of  light* 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  bad  the  following  composi- 
tion, viz : 

Grains* 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,          ....-••  0.650 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         •        •  .822 

Carbonate  of  lime,        -        -        -        •        -        -        -        •        -  1.813 

liagnesiii,             -        •        •        •        -        -        ..        -        -  ,072 

Salphuric  acid,      -        •        -        •        -        •-        •        •        •  .062 

Potash, .112 

Soda,  --•••-•--••••  .060 

Silica,          .-*-••-•...  .047 

3.128 

The  airdried  soil  lost  3.575  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  ¥.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  TolaUle  matters,       ••..••'•  4.734 

Alumina,            •        •        •        ..--        -        -        -        .  4.590 

Oxide  of  iron,             •        •        •        •        •        -        ••        •  8.685 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        •        -•  .445 

Magnesia,  --•••••-•.■       ,633 

Brown  oxide  of  mangane^,         -        •        •        •        -        • .      •  .270 

Phosphoric  acid,         .--•..-•.  .479 

Sulphuric  acid, .          •        •        •       •        •       •'.*••  .128 

Potash, .•        ^        •        :•        •  .120 

Soda,         ..        .        •        •        •        •-        .        .-.  ,097 

Baud  aid  insolttUe  sUicatetf •  85.670 


mm 


iMS6l 
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No»  756 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soilfrom  an  old  turned-out ^d;  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  ShelbyviUe,  on  the  LovimUe  turnpike^  ^c-^  JTc 
Shelby  county^  Kentucky.*^ 

« 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  very  slight^  but  perceptible  shade  darker 
than  of  the  preceding.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.50  per  cent  of 
fine  sand,  of  which  all  but  2.37  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferrugi- 
nous particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
grey-hrown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com-^ 
position^  viz: 

Grains. 
0.666 
.380 
2.820 
.094 
.  .      -  .062 

.133 
.070 
.074 


Organic  and  volaUle  matters,       ..... 
Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates, 
Carbonate  of  lime,  -.---. 

Magnesia,  -• 

Sulphuric  acid,  •        -        -        -        •        -^ 

Potash,  •-•-..-. 

Soda, 

Silica, 


4.279 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.225  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Orgaiuc  and  volatile  matters, 4.970 

Alumina, ••        •        •        •  4.115 

Oxide  of  iron,            --        •  S.660 

Carbonate  of  lime»              •        •        • .546 

Magnesia, .497 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .515 

Phosphoric  acid,         •••••-•••  .f  59 

Sulphuric  acid,           .••.'•.•.•  .067 

t'otash, .17S 

Soda,         .        -        •        •        •        •>••        ^        •        •  .093 

Sand  and  inaolable  ailicate9>*      •       •       *       •       *       *       •  84.970 

LoM|         *....•<••••  ,135 


«*i 


mm 


I     « 


10(1.000 


£90 
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Ifo.  757 — SuB-soEL  Labeled  ^^Suh-soil  from  the  same  old  tumedrout 
field;  four  miles  and  a  half  from  ShdbyviUe,  on  Hie  LouisviUe  turn* 
pikej  4*(j.,  4v.     Shelby  county^  Kentucky^'* 

The  air-dried  soil  is  lighter  and  mor^  yellowish  colored  than  the 
p:^eding.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.93  per  cent,  of  fine  sand, 
£  a,  of  which  all  but  2.40  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
t  le  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  round* 
el  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
\x  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  lens  than  two  grcdm  of 
y  iHowish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212°  F,  which  had  the  following  com- 
p  3sition : 


C  rganic  and  volatile  matters,       .        -        .        .        . 
A  lumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates, 

C  irbooate  of  lime,  

J'agnesia, 

Sal ph uric  acid, 

Potash,  - 

6)da, 

S.lica,  •-. 


0.500 
.063 
.763 
.027 
.036 
.048 
.056 
.131 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.926  per  cent  of  moisture  at 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition 

C  rganic  and  volatile  matters. 


ilumina,  •        -        . 

Oxide  of  iron. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

A.'.agnesia,  •        •        . 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Bilphuric  acid. 

Potash, 

8>da, 

&and  and  insoluble  silicates^ 


1.614 
400°  F.; 

3.245 

4.690 

3.865 

.246 

.558 

.395 

.393 

.050 

.208 

.051 

86.320 

100.021 


The  soil  of  the  old  tumed*out  field,  confains  rather  more  organic 

snatter  than  that  from  the  woods^pasture,  as  is  indicated  al^  by  itd 

uightly  darker  color.    The  proportions  of  carbonate  of  Ume^  cf  oxidd 

if  maogaoesei  and  of  potasbi  are  ated  larger  than  those  ii  t^  eoi^BllBd 
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virgin  soil.  It  gives  up  also  a  larger  amount  of  soluble  extract  to  tl  e 
water  which  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  tl  o 
excess  is  due  to  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  only.  Tl  e 
soil  of  the  oi^l  field  has  less  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates  than  tl  e 
virgin  eoU.  As  it  regards  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  howeve^'i 
the  latter  soil  contains  the  larger  proportions.  But  it  is  probable,  fro:  a 
these  analyses,  that  the  soil  of  the  old  field,  after  its  season  of  fallow  /, 
would  now  be  as  festile  and  productive  as  that  of  the  woodland  pastur  3, 
if  brought  again  into  cultivation — more  especially,  if  some  phosphat  c 
manure,  as  bone  dust,  with  a  little  Plaster  of  Paris,  be  used  as  a  t(  p 
dressing  to  it.  Super-phosphate  of  lime  would  perhaps  be  still  bette  c. 
The  sub-soil  is  about  as  rich  as  the  surface  soil,  being  richer  in  potash 
than  that;  to  which  circumstance,  and  the  admixture  of  some  of  tl  e 
sub-soil  with  that  of  the  surface,  in  the  course  of  the  former  cultivw 
tion  of  this  field,  may  probably  be  attributed  the  fact,  that  its  soil  con* 
tains  more  of  that  alkali  than  the  virgin  soil  from  the  woods  pasture 
in  the  neighborhood. 

8pb:jcer  county. 

No.  758 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  soil,  from  George  BeanCs  farn; 
primitive  grotvfhj  tnostlg  beech,  with  some  ash  and  poplar.  Blue  Urn  > 
stone,  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.     Spencer  county,  Kentucky  .^'^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  buff-grey-  The  coarse  sei ve  removed  fro  a 
it  a  few  cherty  fragments.  Washed  with  water,  it  left  69.66  per  cei  t 
of  fine  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  15.30  per  cent  passed  through  tl>e 
fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  roun<l- 
ed  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  som^  rounded  and  angulir 
grains  of  chert  and  milky  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  and  a 
haJf  of  yellowish-gr^  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  foUou- 
ing  coniposition,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.5i:0 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphatps, AVB 

Carbonate  of  lime,               I.l^?9 

Magnesia,           .-.-......  ,045€i 

Brown  oxid«  of  manganese* 9        •  .808 


892 
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Salphurie  acid. 
Potash, 

Soda, 
Silica, 


.020 
.077 
.021 
.140 


2.798 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35   per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composiUon : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 

Alumina, 

Oxide  of  iron. 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Magnesia,    - 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 

Phosphoric  acid, 

fialphuric  acid, 

Potashi 

Soda,  ... 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates 

Loss,    ... 


4.317 

5.096 

2.690 

•346 

.493 

.515 

.187 

.069 

.236 

.014 

87.970 

.178 

100.000 


J!fo.  759 — Soil.  Labeled  '^  Soil  from  an  old  fidd  fifty  to  sixty  years  in 
cultivation;  generally  in  corn^  oatSy  and  clover;  never  manured;  Geo. 
Beam* 8 farm;  Spencer  county y  Kentucky.^* 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty  buff*grey  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed 
from  it  some  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water 
it  left  63.51  percent,  of  fine  sand,  of  which  all  but  16.90  per  cent 
passed  through  the  fine  bolti&g-cloth.  Thir  coarser  portion  conristed 
principally  of  -small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  rounded 
and  angular  grains  of  chert  and  milky  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of  brown" 
ish  extract  J  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters*        -        •        -        -*        •        •        •  0.440 

Alucniaa,  oxides  of  iron>  and  pbotphates,       .        •        .        •        •  .348 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ....••.••  .678 

Magnesia* .086 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese*         ••.•••>  .069 

Sulphuric  acid, ••  .020 

Potash,               .081 

Soda, .0«l 

Silica, .291 

Loss,         •.. .087 

Sill 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent  of  nunsivre,  at  400^  F.^  diied 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       ..•••••  2.973 

Alumina, S.496 

Oxide  of  iron, -  2.640 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .....-•-..  .246 

Magnesia,           ...•-•-•.•.  .241 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .170 

Phosphoric  acid,          ......•.•  .144 

Sulphuric  acid,    ••--••••••  .04 1 

Potash, .183 

Soda, .047 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          •       • 90.096 

Loss, .726 

100.000 

No.  760 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sub-soil  from  the  9ame  oH  fields  fifty  to 
siztf/  years  in  cultivation;  Geo.  BeanCs  farm^  4*c  Spencer  county^ 
Kentucky  ^^ 

Dried  sab-soil  of  grey-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  65.50 
per  cent  of  fine  sand,  of  which  all  but  1.40  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  f  articles,  with  a  few  rounded  and  angular  ones  of  milky 
and  reddish  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gf^ve  up  r(Uher  more  than  a  grcdn  of 
light  yettomth-grey  extract j  dped  i^t  212°  f .,  which  had  th^  following 
eomporiUonf  viz: 

50 
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Grains. 

Oijpinie  and  Tolatik  matters,       -        -        -        -        -        -        •  0.120 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  ai^d  phosphates,      •        »  •05S 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -•-••-•--  ,568 

Magnesia,            ......----  .033 

Sulphuric  acid,   -        -        -        -        •        -        -        •        -        -  .013 

Potash, .067 

Soda, .012 

Silica, .139 

Loss, ' -060 

1.050 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  gave  up  8.075  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  whic^  temperature  it  haa  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ••••.••  2.347 

Alumina, 2.665 

Oxide  of  iron,     -•••--••.•  3.176 

Carbonate  of  lime,      «..•••-••  ^20 

Kagnesia,  .«.•----.•-  .464 

Brown  oxide  Df  manganese,          •        - .164 

Phosphoric  acid, •  .106 

Sulphuric  acid, ••<•  .062 

Potash, .164 

Soda,          -- ••  -OSQ 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ,        .        •        .         ....  90u32O 

lioss,           ••-••-*••••  ..  ,315 

^  100.000 

The  ohange  of  composition,  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
of  the  old  l^eld,  is  shown  in  a  marked  manner  by  the  analyses,  and  if 
apparently  the  greater  because  the  sub-soil  is  not  naturally  as  rich  as 
the  surface-soil,  and  has  doubtless  been  mixed  moxo  or  less  with  it 
in  the  operations  of  ploughing,  &c. 

No.  761 — MxWm    Labeled  ^^ Marly  intersiraiijkd  with  the  blue  lime-^ 
stone;  near  TaylorsviUe;  Spencer  county^  Keniucky.^^ 

Bluish-grey,  soft  friable,  irregular  porous  lumps.  Effervesces  with 
acids;  very  little  gritty ness  under  the  teeth. 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  it  lost  1.40  per  cent  of  moisture. 
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• 

OomposUian,  dried  at  212*  F.— 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  alhd  manganese,                  •        *  12.655 

CarbontCte  of  lime,        •••....^  6.890 

Carbonate  of  magnesia*                ..••••  .979 

Phosphoric  acid,           •••••••.  .iS3 

Sttlphuric  acidy             •        •        •        •        •        -        •        •  .486 

PoUsh, .421 

Soda, .148 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          .•»•«*  7^.040 

Water,  organic  matter,  and  loss,            .        .        •        •        .  3.256 

100.000 

Liko  some  of  the  blue  limestone  marls  previously  examined  it  coib- 
tains  considerable  proportion  of  lime,  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid,  but 
less  of  phosphoric  acid  than  would  be  desirable  in  a  marl.  If  not  re- 
quired to  be  carted  to  a  great  distance  it  might  be  advantageously  us* 
od  on  exhausted  land;  especially  with  the  addition  of  some  phosphatic 
manure,  as  bone-dust^  super-phosphate  of  lime  or  good  guano. 

TATLOB  COUNTY. 

No.  762 — Soil.    LalcUd  ^Virgin  soil;  the  fine  mealy  ml  of  the  Knohiy 

derived  froTi  ike  sub-carbomferom  ash-colored  claye  and  washings 

from  the  fine-grained  sandstone  of  ilie  Knobs,  one  miie  from  Allen 

Garretfs  honse^  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Taylor  county,  Kentucky.^* 

Dried  soil  of  a  buiT-grey  color.    Washed  with  water  it  left  87.10  per 

« 

cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  whick  all  but  5.03  per  cent  .parsed  through 

the  fine  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of 

rounded  f<^rruginoos  particles,  with  small  clear  quartz  crj'stals,  and 

rounded  grains  of  chert  and  reddish  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of 

nearly  black  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  cowpo- 

iitionyViz: 

GrainM. 
Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,       •       -        -       •       •       •       •  a.l9Q 

Alamiaa,  oxid«s of  iion  and  osai^pttese,  and  j^ioapliaites,      •^      •  ^ *^*(. 

Oarbonateof  UaOf      •••*--.'••*.'  i.Pll 


1 
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Salpbttrie  acid.  ...•....•  .Of  7 

Potashv  •••••«••.-  •125 

Sada,  .043 

Silica. .US 

5.115 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.85  per  cent  of  mmsinre  at  400^  F. } 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  foUowing  compmtion: 

Organic  and  volatile  mattera.                •••...  7.075 

Alamina,            ..........  "  s.765 

Oxide  of  iron»             3.110 

Carbonate  of  lime»       •». ••  ,172 

ll^gnesia^           ......-.,.  ,435 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •        •  .095 

Phosphoric  acid, .146 

Sulphuric  acid,            ..•..-.--.  .103 

Potosh,                .146 

Soda, .046 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 85  345 

100.438 

No.  763 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  sail  from  the  woods  on  the  suh^car* 
loniferons  lime  Hcne  formaJUon.  Primitive  forest  growth^  large  oaks^ 
4rc,;  four  miles  north  of  CampheUsmUe,  Tajflor  countfff  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  buif-grey  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed 
from  it  some  ferruginous  and  quartzose  fragments.  Washed  with  water 
it  led  78.63  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  9.50  per  cent. 
paj3sed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  small  fragments  of  fossils  and  rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  avd  a  half 
grains  of  dark-brown  cztracl^  dried  at  212^  F.,  whioh  had  the  following 
eompositian^  Tiz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  natters, -       •  2.370 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •       •  1. 1G4 

Carbonate  of  lime*      •       •'.*.        .'•'.'.        •  .713 

Uagaesia, •       -       •       •  AbT 
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Salpbarie  acid* -^^^ 

PoUsh» •'•* 

Soda, 047 

Silica -O^ 

4.654 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters* *^-  5.816 

Alumina,    ....-.••-••  2.630 

Oxide  of  iron, --  2.010 

Carbonate  of  lime, --  -^^S 

Mngnesia,  ----•.--•-•  .423 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        -•        -        -        *        •  .120 

PhOKphoric  acid,          -        •        • •  .106 

Sulpbnric  acid, .067 

Potash, .126 

Soda, .062 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.330 

Ii0ss»           •        -        •        -' -        •  .400 

100.000 

Of  these  two  soils,  the  first  is  slightly  more  fertile  thin  the  other. 

TRIMBLE  COUMT. 

No.  7G4 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^ Virgin  9oilj  Henry  Tyrii  farm^  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  east  of  Bedford.    Primitive  forest  groioihy  beech^  poplar^ 
tvhite  oakn  hickory  and  blue  ash.     Over  the  magncsianj  earthy  and 
chert y  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation.     Trimble  county ^  Ken" 
lucky:' 
^K  The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  buff-grey  color.    It  is  in  a  state  of  very 
fine  division.     Contains  a  little  charcoal.    Washed  with  water  it  left 
73.  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.10  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting*cIoth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small 
rounded  quartzose  grains,  with  a  very  few  of  hyaline  quartz- 
One  thousand  grains  of  the  air^dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
hi  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  left  mor^  than  three  grains  ofhrorcn 

exlrntctf  dried  at  212^  F.,  wbich.had  the  foUowing  opmfiasi^uw^  viz: 

•  •  •  * 

,..»',  ......  •''••.  .        .        •         •  ^-  -  •  ..«    •    V,  .  .  . 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.217 

Alumina,  oxrdes  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .7r4 

Carbonate  of  lime, .g^S 

Magnesia,  » .099 

Sulphuric  aoid,    - -        •.-  .079 

Potash,       .-••-..'....  .     .047 

ijoda,          -,....-....  .003 

tallica, .260 


•«■ 


3.389 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.50  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
i.t  which  temperature  it  bas  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  4.308 

Alumina, -  2**30 

Oxide  of  iron, •'  1  9S0 

Oarbonate  of  lime,       .....--•.  .320 

Jiagnesia,  -        -        --.        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  .gsf 

i'Jrown  oxide  of  manganese,          .......  ,|7q' 

.Phosphoric  acid,          •.        -        .        .'•        .        .        .  ,089 

3ttlphttric  acid,    -.•.---...  .     .033 

'^otash,       ..-•.•.-...  .213 

l3oda,          -•-•-•.•--•  .047 

Hand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        • 90.195 

100.127 

;!To.  765 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soilfrcm  an  old  fields  Henry  Tikis'  farm; 
{same  locality  as  the  last;)  forty  to  fifty  years  in  cultivation;  notv  ly* 
ing  toast Cj  and  has  been  for  several  years.  Trimble  county^  Ken* 
tucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  darker  colored  tban  the  preceding;  (grey-ochreous;  like  a 
(iub-soil.)  A  few  fragments  of  chert,  quartz,  and  ferruginous  mineral 
were  removed  ftom  it  by  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it 
lefb  80.07  per  cent  of  fine  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.87  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  porfion  consist* 
od  of  dull  rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  veiy  few  of 
olear  and  yellow  quartz. 

One  thousand  gtitins  of  the  airnlried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
wftter  ohaiged  with  ciitxmio  add,  ^ve  up  neartff  two  and  a  haif  grmm 
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of  huff  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  followiog  com- 
position f  viz : 

Grains . 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •        -                 ....  0.67O 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  .331 

Carbouate  of  lime,      --..--..-  .87;> 

Magnesia,  .--.---•..-  .14i> 

Salpharic  acid,    •-.•• .IIU 

Potash, .05:> 

Soda, .040 

Silica, .20*) 

Iioss, .06 1 


'    • 


S.49> 

ttie  air-dried  soil  lost  2.4$  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  drie^l 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compotiHon: 

Orgaaip  and  Tolatile  matters,       •        -        -        •        •        -        •  8.48i 

Alumina,             «.99> 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.89) 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .-.. .22i> 

Magnesia^, -  .291 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .•.••••  ,\^^^ 

Phosphoric  acid,          .........  .09tJ 

Sulphnric  acid, -...  .Qtj 

Potash,               •!£? 

Soda,                  .04.) 

Sand  and  insolable .silicates,         •••....  09.990 

100.237 

No.  766 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^^  Sub-soil  from  the  same  old  field,  fortff 
to  fifty  years  in  cultivation,  4*c.,  4*c.     Trimble  county,  Kentucky^ 

Dried  soil  lighter  colored  than  the  preceding,  (slightly  lighter  than 
No.  764,  and  not  so  yellowish  as  No.  765,  which  looks  more  like  a  sub* 
soil  than  this  does.)  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  small  an« 
gular  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water  it  leit 
75.53  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.83  per  cent,  was 
fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  conn 
sisted  miunly  of  dull,  rounded  (eiruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  h}  - 
aline  quartz. 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of 
UgJU'buff^  exlraeiy  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  iollowing  compost- 
tiofiy  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  mattem, -  <l.€60 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .403 

Carbonate  of  lime,               •  1.630 

Magnesia, .-".  .C90 

Sulphuric  acid,            -.....-.-  '.071 

Potash, .041 

Soda,         -• .027 

Silica, .207 

3.029 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  gave  up  2.425  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^ 
F.9  dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composithn: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ........  3.136 

Alumina, -  3.470 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.640 

Carbonate  of  lime,      •        -        •        -        •        --        -        -  .170 

Magnesia, .t94 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        •        -        ...        «  .245 

Phosphoric  acid, .079 

Sulphuric  acid, ••••*  .016 

PoUsh.      - .181 

Soda, .028 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        •        •        •        •        •        -  90.160 

100.418 
UNION  COUNTY. 

No.  767 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soil  from  Casey* s  creek^  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road;  Murratfs  farm.  Cod  Measures.  Union  county^  Kenr 
tueky.^* 

Dried  soil  mouse-colored.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.97  per  cent, 
of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.80  per  cent,  passed  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  principally  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  up  nearly  two  yrains  of  yellow* 
ish-grey  extract^  dried  nt  1X2^  F-i  which  had  the  following  9onipositipn: 


j^ 
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Orains. 

Oi^anie  and  Tolatile  matters,        ....-.•  0.617 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .200 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -•- %7S0 

Magnesia,  --•- .123 

Salphnric  acid,    -- ...-  ,053 

Potash, .033 

Soda, .066 

SiUca, .117 

1.928 

The  lur-dried  soil  lost  S.50  per  cent  of  nwUturcy  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  loilowing  componiion  viz : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 3.720 

Alumina,            ..--.-•.-.  3.465 

Oxide  of  iron,             .-...-...  2.920 

Oarfaonate  of  Ume,      ••.•••-••  .624 

Magnesia,           --.-••-...  ,030 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .••••«.  ,950 

Phosphoric  acid,          .••••«•..  .195 

Solphurio  acid,            ..---•..-  .067 

Potash,               • .133 

Soda, '- .104 

Sand  and  insolnble  sOicates,         -        •  , 87.510 

100.319 

No.  768 — SuBHSOiL.  Labeled  ^^Sub^ail  pr  clay^  near  the  eaU  weUs,  on 
the  Bald  HiUfavtt;  Holland  Lick.  Coal  Meaeuree.  Unwn  county^ 
Kentucky:' 

Dned  sub-soil  of  a  dark  buffgrey  color. 

Dried  at  212''  F.,  it  lost  1.30  per  cent  of  moisture  and  h«d  ibe  f^I^ 
lowing  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,               -  ie.309 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  3.910 

Carbonate  of  lime,              .590 

Magnesia,           ........,^  ,466 

Salphnric  acid, ...,  jf4 

Chlorine,            r-.        ?.--  .09O 

51 
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Potash,  .188 

Soda,  .213 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 92.120 

100.000 

No.  769 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^  Soil  from  remarJcdble  flat,  post-oak  glades. 

Coal  Measures.     Union  county ,  Kentucky.^'* 

Soil  of  a  light  grey-buff  color.  Id  cloddy  lumps.  Sifted  out^  with 
the  coarse  seive,  some  rounded  ferruginous  concretions  of  the  size  of 
a  large  white  mustard  seed  and  a  small  pebble  of  milky  quartz. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  62.20  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  11.47  per  cent,  passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  some  of 
hyaline,  milky,  and  red  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 

in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of  yellow- 

ishgrey  extracty  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had-  the  following  compost- 

tion,  viz: 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.333 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates^      •        -  ..190 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ...-....-  .039 

Magnesia,           r--- .064 

Salphuric  acid,             ? .016 

Potash,       -        -        .        .        r .037 

Soda, '        "        *        *  -^^^ 

Silica,         ..•--..-•-.  .131 

0.866 

The  air-dried  soil,  lost  350  per  cent,  of  moisture  ^t  |sOO®  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  tlje  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, r  3.333 

Alumina,    -        -        -        -        -.-..-        •        '        •        •  4.290 

Oxide  of  iron, r  5.366 

Carbonate  of  lime,  i»  trage. 

Magnesia,  ---• r-  ,641 

Brown  o^ide  of  manganese,         ---?•--  .496 

Phosphoric  acid,           --         -        -         -        •         r         •         r  .162 

Sulphnric  acid,    ---rr-rrrr  .O76 
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Potash. .231 

Soda, .111 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates^                  85.330 

Loss, .066 

100.000 

The  soil,  being  remarkably  deficient  in  lime,  would  no  doubt  be 
much  benefited  by  its  application,  or  that  of  calcareous  marl. 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 

No.  770 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil^from  woods y  on  the  Spirifer^  Or* 
this  and  Leptcena  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
formation.  Stephen  0.  BrowrCs  farniy  Pleasant  Grove  settlement. 
Primitive  forest  growth^  large  yellow  poplar  and  beech.  Washington 
county^  Kentucky^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  yellowish,  light-umber  color.  Washed  with  water  it 
lefl  85.83  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  8.97  per  cent, 
passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  particles 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  'than  six  and  a  half 
grains  of  brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
'  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  1.550 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbospbates,       -        -  1.310 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ........  3.347 

Magnesia,           --.....-.-  .143 

Sulphuric  acid,            •,* -033 

Potash,               .203 

Soda,                   .        .        .        : .033 

Silica, ,131 

6.750    % 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.05  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,            • 7.753 

Alumina, •-.  3.790 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.930 

Carbonate  of  lime, .636 

Magnesia,  -           -        •        -        -        -        •-        -*-        •  .333 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     ••-•••••  .4^5 
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* 

Phospliorio  acidt     --•-.--.--  .488 

Sulphuric  add,       •«• .084 

Potash, .2S1 

Soda.     -        .- .050 

Sand  and  insoluble  Bilicates,    •        -        -•        •        •        -        •      82.190 
Loss,  040 

-     100.000 

No.  771 — Soil.  Labeled  ^Same  sail,  from  a  afield  fifty  years  or  more 
f »  cultivation^  (a  field  cleared  by  Gen.  WaUon);  Stephen  C.  BroumCe 
farm.  Pleasant  Grove  eettlementj  WasMngUm  county ,  Keniuckyj  ^c.^^ 

CdoT  of  the  dried  soil  somewhat  lighter,  and  more  buff,  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few  fragments 
of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water  it  left  79.23  per  cent 
of  sand  &c-,  of  which  all  but  7.43  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest 
bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  and  a  half 

grains  of  yrey-iu^  eztract^  dried  at  212^  F.;  which  had  the  following 

eompositionj  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •..««..  0.853 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       «       ^  .253 

Carbonate  of  lime, •        -  2.170 

Magnesia, * .090 

Sulphuric  acid, «*•  .027 

Potash, •-        .        -  .173 

Soda, .023 

Silica, *        •       .  .123 

3.712 

The  airnlried  soil  lost  3.555  peroeni  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,       <*     ^  •       •       •       •       •       -  6.635 

Alumina, 4.515 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.146 

Oatrhonate  of  lime, .396 

Magnena, .233 

Brown  oxide  of  manganeae,        •*•«..«  .420 
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Phosphorio  aeid,         -.--•-••-  .446 

Salpburie  acid, -  .067 

Potasli, .191 

Soda. .011 

Band  and  insolable  tilieates,         ••••.••  88.940 

Loss, .00« 

100.000 

No.  772 — SuBHSoiL.  Labeled  *^  jSub-sail  from  the  same  old  Jkldj  fifty 
years  or  more  in  cultivation.  Stephen  C.  BrowiCs  farm^  Pleasant 
Grove  settlement^  Washington  county^  Kentucky^  4*^" 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  still  more  buff  and  lighter  than  the  last 
Washed  with  water  it  left  73.93  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  Ac.,  of  which 
all  but  6.37  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousiudd  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gaye  to  it  nearly  two  grdns  of  Ught 

greyishrbrown  extruct^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo* 

siUon: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Toladle  matters,        •..••••  0.383 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .080 

Oarbonate  of  lime, --..  1.130 

Magnesia,  -.-.---•---  ,037 

Sulphorie  acid, --.  .08f 

Potash, .036 

Soda, - .066 

Silica, -  .113 

1.865 

The  air-dried  subwsoil  lost  3.46  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  eomposiOM: 

Oqianic  and  Tolatile  matters, 3.340 

Alumina,    ----••---•-  4.665 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.385 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .--••--..  .jifti 

Magnesia, ,308 

Brown  oride  of  manganese,         -        -     '  •        •        -        •        •  ,345 

Phosphoric  acidt .346 


I* 
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Salpbnric  acid, '-••.«  .042 

Potash,      •-..-. .150 

Soda,          ..--..-.-.-  .038 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates,         -        •        -        -        -        -        -  86.175 

Loss, ,074 

100.000 

The  influence  of  the  fifty  years  cultivation  of  the  old  field,  is  evi- 
dently shown  in  the  above  analyses,  every  ingredient  of  the  soil  having 
been  ^  dimlDished,  except  the  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  sand  and 
insoluble  silicates.     The  sub-soil  is  not  as  rich  as  the  surface  soil. 

No.  773 — ^SoiL.  Labeled  ^'Virgin  soil;  Wm.  LyntorCs  tvoode pasiurej 
southrwesi  side  of  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river.  Lower  Silurian  forma- 
tion.    Washington  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey  ish-buflf  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77,47 
per  cent,  of  fine  ^nd,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.40  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consists  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  concretions,  with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  four  grains  of  reddish- 
hrovm  extract^  dried  at  212  F.,  which  has  the  following  comj^o^tWon,  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        •        •        -  1.170 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,  ,   -        •  .650 

Carbonate  of  lime,       • •        -  1.617 

Magnesia,           -        -        -        - .094 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .046 

Potash, .218 

Soda, .040 

Silicai -^48 

3.982 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.30  per  cent  oi  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.676 

Alumina, 3440 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.990 

Carbonate  of  limOi -322 

Magnesia, .388 

Brown  oztde  of  manganese^         -               •               •  .170 

Phoaphotic  add, .196 
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Sulphuric  acid,    -        .        -        -      * .067 

Potash, .164 

Soda, .021 

Saud  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.410 

Loss, *        -  .266 

loaooo 

No.  774 — Soil,  Labeled  ^Same  soUjfram  an  old  fields  fifty  years  in 
cultivation;  Wm.  Lynton^a  farm;  south-west  side  of  Beech  fork  of 
So  It  river.     Washington  county ,  Kentucky ^  4*0." 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-bufi  color  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding. 
Washed  out  of  it  69.07  per  cent  of  fine  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
5.43  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarse 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of 
chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  In 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  three  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownish  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition^  viz: 

Ghrains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,          .•..•••  1.070 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .497 

Carbonate  of  lime,        •-•.•••.•  .387 

Magnesia,             .100 

Sulphuric  acid,      --' --  .065 

Potash, .034 

Soda, .0S2 

Silica, .131 

2.306 

The  dr-dried  soil  lost  2.15  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  3.056 

Alumina,             ..• 3.015 

Oxide  of  iron,              3.390 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        .*.-        .        .        ..        .  ^222 

Magnesia, ,344 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .175 

Phosphoric  acid, .161 

Sulphuric  acid,            -        .  .0591 
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Potosh, .1S« 

fioda, .----  .036 

fiaad  and  insoluble  silicates,         «...•..  89.070 

Loss, .342. 

100.000 

No.  775 — SuB-soii..  Labeled  ^* Sub-sail  of  the  same  old  field,  Hfty 
years  in  cultivation;  Wm.  Lynion^s  farmy  ^c,  ^c.  Wasfdngion 
A^ounty,  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  sutvsoil  of  a  greyish-baff  color,  lighter  than  that  of  the  two 
preceding.  Washed  out  of  it  66.70  per  cent  of  ^0  sand,  ^c,  of 
which  all  bat  ^37  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bdtiDg-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  rounded  ferruginous  parti- 
oleSy  with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  caf  benie  acid,  gave  up  a  UtUe  more  than  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  jgrey-^uff  extr^ad,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  fol- 
lowli^  composition,  viz.: 

QrainM. 

Organic  and  veSatile  matters,       .«.•••.  0.630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  icon  and  Aianganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .460 

Carbonate  of  lime,              •        -        -        •-        -        «        •  .187 

Magnesia,           -.-...-..•.  ,066 

SolphnriQ  acid,            ....       ^•..•.  .046 

Potash,                -.•.-,^^.»-.  .037 

Soda, ^...-  .038 

Silica,                 .....,..•        w  .187 

1.640 

The  auvdried  sub-soil  lost  2.89  per^eent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  tempeiatqreit  ^  the  foUowuig  i»mpo9iUon : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       • S.894 

Alumina,            •.-        -        -        -        -        -        -        -•  3.686 

Oxide  of  iron,             ^..-  3.440 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ...        .•^...  ,145 

Magnesia,           .......        ^        -        -  .443 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese^         .......       ^        .  .170 

Phosphoric  acid,         -        .        -        .        -        •       ^        .        •  .129 
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Sulphuric  acid,            --.. ,077 

Potash,                .128 

Soda,                   .062 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.020 

100.000 

The  remarks  appended  to  the  preceding  set  of  soils  apply  pretty 
fully  to  these  also. 

WOODFORD   COUNTY. 

No.  776 — ^Limestone.  Labeled  '^Lowest  rock  in  the  hluff  at  Shrtfock^a 
ferry;  Kentucky  river;  Versailles  road;  Woodford  countyj  Kenr 
iuckff.     Lower  Silurian  formaiion.^^ 

A  greyish  drab-colored,  fine  granular  limestone;  homogeneous  in 
structure;  with  no  appearance  of  fossils  in  the  specimen  analyzed. 
Under  the  lens  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  pretty  pure,  fine,  crystal- 
line  grains.     Powder  yellowish-white. 

Specific  gravity,        -..-•-.-        2.666 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  the  powdered  rock  lost  0.40  per  cent  of  moisture. 

CampotUion,  dried  at  212''  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,           -        •  69.86  •-  33.69  per  cent,  of  JAtn4, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   -        -  36.64  — t  17.44  per  cent*  of  JU^fftusuu 
Alumina,  oxides  of  iron    and 

manganese,  and  phosphates,  .98 

Sulphuric  acid,        -        -        -  .16 

Potash,            -        •        -        -  .40 

Soda, .08 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  2.48 

100.60 

A  pretty  pure  magnesian  limestone,  which  promises  to  be  a  durable 
building  material;  resembles,  in  composition,  the  building  stone  from 
Grimes'  and  the  neighboring  quarries  in  Fayette  county,  on  the  Ken* 
tucky  river. 
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CONTINUATION  FROM  VOL.  2, 


OF  THE 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGICAL  REPORT 


OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE 


SURVEY  OF  KENTUCKY. 


IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF 


GIEIP,  CARTl  LAWRENCE  ID  HANCOCK, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1857, 


BT 


SIDISTEY     8.     LYOISr. 


TdPOGRAPHICAL  ASSISTANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OEOLOGT  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  QBEENUP  COUNTY. 

In  my  previous  report  on  the  progress  of  that  part  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Kentucky  confided  to  my  direction,  the  observations  of 
Greenup  county  were  set  forth  to  the  extent  they  had  been  made  up 
to  that  time. 

During  the  present  season,  corps  No.  S,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edward  Mylotte,  has  extended  the  field  work.  The  topography  and 
geography  of  that  county  has  been  completed,  except  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  county,  including  only  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  longer  branches  of  Tygert's  creek.  The  topographical 
work  has  been  extended  also  across  Carter  county,  east  of  Littie  Sandy 
river,  as  well  as  some  distance  into  Lawrence  county.  For  the  extmt 
and  completeness  of  this  work,  I  refer  to  the  map  of  the  survey  ac- 
companying this  part  of  my  report. 

The  observations  on  the  eastern  coal  and  iron  region  made  last  year 
were  not  sufficientiy  numerous,  or  in  such  close  connection,  as  to  war* 
rant  any  safe  general  conclusions.  The  observations  for  the  strati- 
graphical  and  geological  features  of  this  district  have  been  very  much 
extended  during  the  present  season,  and  a  few  deductions  of  a  general 
character  are  here  presented. 

1.  That  the  margin  of  the  Eastern  Coal-field  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
west,  nearly  coincided  with  the  ridge  of  high  land  dividing  the  waters 
of  Tygert's  and  Kinniconick  creeks;  and  on  the  north  the  maigtn  line 
nearly  coincided  with  the  present  line  of  the  Ohio  river,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scbto  river  to  the  mouth  of  Littie  Sandy  river. 

2.  That  the  disturbing  forces,  operating  during  the  deposition  of  the 
carboniferous  formation  of  Greenup  and  Carter  counties  acted  with 
very  great  eneigy  along  this  margin,  and  that  it  was  sustamed  nearly 
at  tiie  level  of  the  water  of  the  then  existing  sea,  daring  the  whde 
carboniferous  period. 

3.  That  the  greatest  subsidence  occurred  to  the  south-east  and  south- 
westi  from  the  mouth  of  Littie  Sandy. 
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4.  That  the  sea  bottom,  at  the  period  immediately  succeeding  eadi 
subsidence,  was  very  unequal,  and  waving,  making  long  troughs  and 
ridges  alternately;  and  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  this  condition 
existed  at  every  subsidence,  itrith,  however,  this  difference — the  ridges 
of  one  period  seldom  agreeing  with  those  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it,  and  not  unfrequently  the  ridges  of  one  period  lie  diagon- 
ally across  the  waves  of  the  preceding  one. 

5.  That  as  these  periods  of  depression,  and  upheaval,  succeeded 
each  other,  the  rushing  currents  of  water  frequently  wasted  and  car- 
ried away  part  of  a  bed  and  deposited  the  wasted  materials  in  another 
place. 

6.  That  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  several  beds  of  iron 
stones,  was  one  of  general  submergence,  proved  by  the  continuity  of 
the  beds  over  wide  areas. 

7.  The  character  of  the  beds  were  much  modified  by  the  currents^ 
sometimes  tmnsporting  and  mixing  sand,  and  other  transported  mate- 
rials, with  the  ferruginous  deposits,  and  sometimes  sweeping  the  beds 
previously  formed,  either  entirely  away,  or  leaving  them  merely  in 
holes  and  pockets,  formed  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ori^nal  sea 
bottom. 

8.  That  the  final  upheaving  force,  by  which  these  measures  were 
raised  to  the  position  they  now  Occupy,  many  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  present  seas,  produced  by  lines  of  fracture,  along  which 
the  course  of  the  larger  streams  was  determined,  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  the  branches  and  drains,  notwithstanding  the  immense  denudation, 
Hbere  is  no  evidence  that  any  branch,  or  stream,  has  been  produced 
alone  by  the  wasting  force  of  running  water. 

9.  That  the  forces  producing  the  final  elevation  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  Greenup  and  Garter  counties,  acting  in  lines  of  unequal  force^ 
has  raised  the  high  lands  between  the  larger  streams  into  ridges  of 
curved  and  bent  rocks,  and  associated  materials — always  making  the 
dividing  ridge  between  parallel  streams  higher  firom  the  bed  of  the 
stream  to  the  top  of  ti^  ridg^  than  the  thickness  of  Hie  rocks,  &c.y 
composing  the  ridge ;  the  h^ht  of  the  hills  always  exceeding  the 
tUckness  of  the  rooks,  by  the  amount  of  the  dip  of  the  rooks  firom 
the  center  of  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Further- 
more, the  waves  producing  the  main  and  subordinate  ridges,  have  been 
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enMsed  by  aforee  which  has  thrown  the  groat  hilla  into  wayos  of  greair 
or  or  less  length.  This  last  foioe  appears  generally  to  have  crossed 
the  lines  of  the  first  waves  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  a  few  instances, 
instead  of  wayes  and  andulations^  ftnlts  have  been  produced.  It  is  to 
the  effect  of  these  two  lines  of  nndolatory  motionfl^  that  are  to  bo 
'  traced  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  featoies  of  the  country — ^the  ^  low 
gaps ;"  at  which  places  the  main  ridges  are  nearly  seyered,  sometimes 
bent  down,  and  sometimes  lnx>ken  by  a  fault ;  in  which  one  side  of 
the  gap  appears  to  hold  the  normal  height  of  the  ridge,  while  the  other 
side  has  MLea  towards  the  gap,  from  75  to  300  feet  The  &nltB  are 
the  exception,  the  waving  and  bent  stratification  is  the  rule. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  preceding  propositions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  hill  and  valley  of  tins  country  beccwes  in  itself  a 
special  study.  There  are  a  few  rules  which  have  been  found  useful  in 
the  investigation  of  this  country.  If  the  measures  are  not  exposed, 
there  are  in  them  several  beds  of  alternately  soft  and  hard  materials, 
marking  the  hills  with  a  succession  of  benches.  The  line  of  dip,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  Lb  with  the  line  of  the  creeks  and  valleys.  The  dip 
is  also  neariy  always  fiiom  the  centre  of  the  ridges  towards  the  valleys. 
Pine  trees  universally  mark  the  debris  of  coarse  sandstones.  Spruce 
and  hemlock  locally  marks  the  millstone  grit  Chestnut  oak  always 
marks  heavy  deposits  of  clay.  These  characteristics  have  a  local  appli- 
cation, and  will  hold  good  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Greenup  and  Carter 
counties. 

The  sandstones  at  the  top  of  the  Knobstone  formati<m  produces  pine. 
The  next  sandstone  in  the  ascending  series,  producing  this  tree,  is  the 
mass  over  the  coal  at  Clinton  Furnace,  and  upper  bed  at  Ashland.  The 
third  sandstone,  in  ascending  order,  marked  by  pine^  is  the  sandstone 
over  the  bed  called  tiie  limestone  ore  of  Laurel,  Steam  and  Carcdine 
Furnaces.  There  is  still  another  sandstone  marked  by  its  belt  of  pine 
trees.  This  last  lies  high  in  the  hills,  and  has  been  observed  in  but 
few  places.  A  small  point  of  a  ridge  at  the  head  of  Key's  xsreek,  on 
the  rounded  hill  south  of  the  Pike,  near  Mr.  Scott*8,  on  the  highest 
points  at  the  head  of  Stinson's  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  fiaiv^linft  Fur* 
naoe^  and  at  the  head  of  Iijidian  Greek,  are  the  only  places  where  this 
member  has  been  noticed. 
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BTRATIOBAPHICAL  ABEAHGEMENT  AKD  EQUIVALENT  BIM  OF  BIFFEBENT  LO- 

CALITIS8. 

The  following  sections  will  partially  exhibit  the  changes  in  eqaiva- 
ient  members^  and  may  serve  as  the  key  by  which  the  beds  of  ore  may 
be  traced  along  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and  sooght  for  in  their  true 
geological  horizon.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  character 
of  the  ores  and  associated  materials  are  much  changed,  even  in  incon- 
siderable distances.  The  horizontal  place  of  a  given  bed  is,  also,  much 
modified  from  a  given  locality.  On  descending  a  branch  the  bed  is 
found  to  descend  with  the  line  of  the  valley.  It  may  be  expected 
that  the  bed  will  be  found  occupying  a  higher  position  on  ascending 
the  same  valley.  Further,  as  the  line  of  stratification  curves  with  the 
line  of  the  sag  of  the  ridges^  so  the  ore  beds  are  also  depressed  with 
the  rocks  between  which  they  lie. 

JVb.  1.     Section  of  the  meaeureeat  Kenton  Furnace, 
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460 

29 

«7 

12 
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15 

CoTcred  space. 

417 

6 

O  O     O  O  0 

Scattered  patches  of  kidney  ore. 
Micaceous  sandstone  and  sandy  shales. 

1    1 

Ha^ 

1    1    1 

Sandstone  beds  used  !n  building  furnace  stack. 

Bed  of  clay,  probably  the  waste  of  clay  slate. 

Top  hill  <*Block  ore."  Soft,  with  lieht  colored  ocfareovs  specks. 

Coyered  space,  probably,  slate  and  shales. 

Top  of  seven  feet,  kidney  ore  beds. 

1    1 

317 

6 

II      1 

^4 

1      1 

i)B) 

0  O  0  0  o 

"  Little  Block"  ore,  4  to  6  inches  thick. 

fV                                     V  aV_           %         V 

0     O  0  0 

Spac«9  with  shale. 

VR^ 

1     1     i 

"  Rough  Block,"  9  to  18  lacbas  thick. 

S73 

5 

Sandy  shales. 

1      1 

SSBT 

1 
11 

6 
16 

1 
11 

"  Hearth  Rock"  beds. 

^ 

1    1    1 

Roogh,  coarse  sandstone. 

947 

7 

9 

Ore  bed  resting  on  the  sub-cariMnlferons  limestone  at  Boone 

i   1    1 

and  Kenton  Fomaees. 

1    1 

Stt 

L.      1-      t- 

t-     u 

Sub-carboDiferons  limestone. 

1—    1-    t^ 

• 

U 

1    1    1 

*i38 
10 

0 

Itnob  ffeestooe  and  shale»  eqairalent  to  the  rocks  of  Triplet! 

1   1 

and  KinntcoDick  creeks. 
Base  of  furnace  stack,  resting  on  Knobstone  beds. 

1   1   1 

1 

Bed  of  WMte  Oak  ereek. 
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No,  S.     Section  qf  ih§  nuamm  equivalent  to  thoee  at  Xknton  Furnace  at  teen^ai 
Laurel  Furnace.     See  map  of  Oreenup  county  for  relative  poeition  i^  places. 
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Tof  of  hills.    The  upper  89  ft et  loeal ;  capping  only  a  few  of 

the  hills. 

CoTered  space,  probably  clays.    Timberi  chestnut  oak. 

Dark  argillaeeoos  shales,  Tarring  from  4  to  30  feet. 
Sandstone,  fine  grained.    This  rock  is  local,  and  Taries  from 

a  few  inches  in  thickness,  to  35  or  30  feet  thick,  frequently 

pebbly. 
Dark  daj,  from  1  to  30  feet 

Limestone  ore.    Baker  Bank. 

Coal  1  inch  to  4  inches  thick. 

Under  clay,  from  1  to  4  feet  thick. 

Slope,  with  shale  and  sandstone  at  bast,  ftom  1  to  10  feet  thick. 

Place  ef  Red  and  Buck  Smith  Bankt, 
Top  of  bench,  probably  sandstone. 

Clay  bed. 
Sandy  shales. 

Hard  sandstone. 

Bandy  and  clay  shales. 

CUybed. 

Sandy  shales* 

Bed  of  flag  stone. 

Black  clay  shale  4  to  5  feet 

Shaley  sandstones  16  feet 

Soft  coarse  sandstone,  eqairalent  to  the  bed  used  at  Eaoeoos 

Furnace  for  bosh  stone. 
Lower  part  strongly  marked  by  oblique  lines  of  depodtioD. 

Drab  mieacioos  sandy  shales. 

Thin  bed  3  to  5  inches— saady,  kidney  and  block  ores. 

Drab,  sandy,  mlcadous  and  clay  shales,  alternating. 
CoTcred  space. 
Drab  sandy  shales. 

Hearthstone  bed  of  Laurel  Furnace,  equiralent  bed  used  at 

Raccoon  Furnace  for  hearth  rock. 
Lover  part  shaley  sandstone. 

Lowest  ore  bed  known  at  Laurel  Furaace. 
Rough  blocks,  and  generally  sandy. 

Shaley  nndstone  and  shales. 
Sandstone. 


^Thls  rock  lias  b4e&  used  for  hearth. 
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16 

4 

FlacBtoiiM;  thin  lMd«d,  S  to  6  iaebM  thiok. 

i       1 

55 

1       1       1 

Sandatone. 

a 

10 

Top  of  ttiek,  Lsvrel  Furnace. 

10 

i       1       1 

Thin  beded  hard  Modatone. 

1       1 

16 

1 

6 

Six  feat  ledge. 

iSS 

7 

Seren  feel  ledge. 

31 

8 

Eight  foet  ledge. 

40 

1 

9 
10 

7 

Nine  feet  ledge. 

50 

1 

Loweit  rock  aeen  at  Lenrel*  50  feet  bdov  the  top  of  itack. 

Probable  eqjBiraleat  of  the  millstone  grit. 
Locally  a  bed  of  ahalea  andtmall  ooal. 

■■■ 

? 
? 

Fireolay. 

L^      U      l^ 

L,      L, 

•Sob-carboniforoiia  limeatone. 

? 

i^     i^     U 

•Sm  Seetiona  Noa.  13, 1  ud  16. 


No.  3.     Stetion  at  Baceoon  Fwnuu«,frem  Biueeook  crttk  totaardi  the  tiorthw«$t. 
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FerruginoQi  conglomerate,  "poor  ore,'*  top  of  dlTidiagiidgo 
between  Raoooon  and  Aloom  creeks. 

Plaoe  of  taMfeiM  ere  Mi  of  Laurel,  Steam«  and  Caroline 

Furaaeee. 

Covered  apwe^  meetly  argUlaceoiis  ihalee. 

Shale,  iandetono  and  d^  beds  ezpoeed  at  Triplett*s  bank. 

Company's  ore  bank,  10  inches  toil  feet. 

fPlace  of  principal  ore  bedsot  Eaccoon  andBullaloeFnmaces. 

Thin  beded,  soft  micaoeoos  sandstone. 

Bluff  of  heary  sandstone,  top  and  bottom  thin  beded ;  mid- 
dle of  the  mass  rery  thick  beded,  composed  of  ooaofe  an- 
gular sand  and  qnarta  pebbles,  marked  by  femginoos  bells 
and  patches. 

Locally  a  thin  coal. 

Covered  space;  soft  beda,  SMsUy  ai 


fThe  horiaontal  position  occupied  by  equivalent  ore  beds,  are  sererally  thus:  '<  Brown 
Bank,*'  395  feet,  *«Company  Bank."  340  feet,  «« Tiplon  Bank,"  350  feet  AU  theee  sev<esal 
openlBigs  ere  in  one  hill,  ana  are  higheet  to  the  west,  or  head  of  the  creek. 
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Sandj  iludM*  pirt  of  tbe  bed  micaeeoui. 
Thiek,  obtoarely  bed«d,  very  soft  midstono. 

Soft  MBdatOBO,  beddiog  well  marked. 

Sandj  sbalei. 

Sandj,  poor  ore,  6  l&cbet  thidc,  (not  worked.) 

CoTOred  epace,  jbowing  ia  aeYeral  placet,  thin  beddod,  mtdd  j 
landatonee  and  sandj  ahalea. 


Coane  saadatost,  OTonly  beded. 

Hearth  rook  of  Raoooon  Fumaee,  18  inobee  thick. 

Shale. 

Roek  «aed  la  ODoatnietfon  of  itaok,  18  liiehea  thick,  rough 
and  femiginona  when  weathered. 

Sandx  ibalee,  with  a  fbw  bedi  of  aandctene  lateicalatad. 

Locally  day  band,  whb  thin  coal. 
Thin  beded  aoft  landatona  and  chaleib 

Colored  ipaoe,  wMlly  aaady  ihalea. 

Sandy  ore,  here  4  inches,  }^  of  a  mile  east,  18  inohea  thick. 

Sandstone  soft  and  imperfectly  beded. 

Ath  colored  and  dark  grey  nady  shales   with  a  few  thin 
soams  of  argiUaceons  shale. 

Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Dark  grey  shales,  bed  of  Raeooon  creek. 


Bottom  of  pit  8  feotdeen,  bed  of  chert  and  silicioos  Are  clay, 
resting  on  so^'caibonlMeoQa  limestone  7 


•See  sections  Nos.  16  and  16. 
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2f6.  4.     Sttiion  at  Sltam  Fumati,  from  ttatk  to  Carrinffton  bank,  louiAweit- 
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Claj  uid  cl.j  ihmlts. 
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Cl»;  bed,  with  kidn«T  om,  otm  not  regal ulj^bedd*!. 
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CWj  orer  llmmtone  ore  bed.  from  one  inoh  to  30  feettlitek. 

U      t-      L. 
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Umettene  ore.   CtrrinetoD  Bank.    The  ore  bed  luiee  hi 
tbiokneM  fron  3^  litcb  to  1  feet  thick. 

1^      L.      1^ 
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I-      1-      L. 
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LlmeitODe  uf«d  u  >  floiins  iMteriftl.     On  the  Steam  Fnr- 
uiee  Undi  it  r.iiM  In  tbiakoee*  from  one  Inch  to  S  feet. 
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CU;  bed.  oTer  digglag*  wett  ^de  of  ridgCL 
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18- 
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Coiered  sptce,  probUtlf  olej  dule. 
CUj  lUlea.  piobebir  dapliMie  of  the  Mmtc. 
Ore  bedi,  block  and  kida«T,  from  6  to  15  loche*  thiek,  reM* 
Ing  on  claj  containing  black  oaibonaceeoa  band*. 
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Sandstone. 
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Claj  ebale, 

■tone  from  13  to  14  iaebei  thiek. 
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Clay  and  mJcaceona  laudy  ahale,  expoied  in  rata  in  the  load. 
UndeJdaj.  ' 

lib 
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Clay  ahale,  with  intercalated  bMli  of  mnddj  laAdj  ahalai. 

— 
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35 
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l_J., 

Qaerry  near  Cletk'e  boiue. 
Bedof  bn^. 

eEqniTalent  to  tbe  mail 
and  Red  Banki  of  Lftorel 

tEqalTalent  to  the  ooal 
Mai  of  Ciinton  Furaaoe. 


on  Indian  rtia — alio,  the  ooal  at  Cuoline  Fumaoa,  and  tke  upper 
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JVb.  5.  SeeHon/romtheweit  side  o/^LiUle  Sandy  river,  etartingoiMAfeetof 
eection  No,  6,  the  hoUom  of 'this  seeiion  being  filled  from  eection  taken  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  at  Dr.  Spalding's  coal,  in  first  hill  south  of  Qreenups^ 
burg. 


Top  of  hill. 

Coarae  sandstone,  ooDtainlng  pebbles  and  ferrttginotu  bands, 
"pot  ore." 

Sandy  shales,  and  covered  space. 

Hard,  coarse  sandstone»  weathering  into  small  holtfs,  ''faoaej* 
comb  sandstone.** 


Shaley  sandstone  and  sandj  shales,  with  intercalated  beds  of 
*<  flagstones.'* 

Coarse  sandstone,  weathering  into  eircalar  oarities  8  to  10 
feet  deep. 

Hard  thick  bedded  sandstone. 

Black  bitominous  shale,  over  8  Inch  coal. 
Muddy  sandy  shales. 

Sandstone,  eqairalent  to  that  at  174  feet,  in  Sec.  No.  C 

Covered  space,  sandy  and  elay  shales  T 

Dove  colored  sandy  shales* 

Bitumlcoos  shales. 

Coal. 

SUidoos  under  clay. 

Sandy  and  clay  shales. 

Sandy  and  clay  shales,  with  thin  flagstones  InterealsAed,  with 
a  thin  coal  at  its  base,  1  to  3  inchsi  thick. 

Fire  clay,  7  to  10  feet  thick,  (road  way.) 
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No.  6      Section  east  side  of  Little  Sandy  river  starting  at  surface  of  pool^ 

8  feet  above  low  voater  of  the  Ohio  river. 
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Top  of  hills  on  the  etat  side  of  Little  Sandy  rirtr. 
Sandstone. 

Sandj  shale,  stained  with  ferraginous  matter. 
Hearj  sandstone. 

Coarse  sandstone,  containing  qaarts  pebbles,  especially  at 
the  janction  of  the  beds;  containing  also  much  "pelers.** 

Coarse  grey  sandstone. 

Covered  space,  composed  of  sandy  and  olay  shales;  6  to  S 
*  feet  of  sandstone  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  mass. 

Soft  sandstone,  weathering  into  circnlar  caTitiet.    EqniTa- 
lent  of  rock  at  234  feet,  section  No.  5. 

Heary  compact  sandstone. 

Black  bituminous  shale. 

ThiD  coal,  said  to  be  8  inches  thick. 

Thi  n  sandy  shales,  space  parti  al  1  v  coTered . 

See  section  No.  5,  for  details  of  'this  space. 

Place  of  174  feet  in  section  No.  5. 


CoTered  space,  principally  shale,  and  shaley  saDdstone,  witti 
a  hUU  coal  in  the  upper  50  feet.    See  sec.  No.  5. 

Road  from  Oreennpsburg  to  Raccoon  Famaoe. 
Covered  space,  shales  and  clay. 

^Knobstone  in  place*-wedge  shaped  ledges. 


i*.i. 


•The  millstone  grit  ai^  itt)i^-|MLrboiiiferoas  limestone  are  both  absent 
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No.  7.     Section  at  Caroline  Furnace, 
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Top  of  liillg  toQthweflt  of  the  turiaee— the  dlTlnf  ridgo  be- 
tween  Indian  creek,  and  the  branchee  emptjiog  into  the 
Ohio. 


Rough  "  T^p  HiU  Block,*'  8  to.lS  inchea  thick,  under  kidney 
ore. 

Shales  and  aanditone. 

Covered  apace. 

ArgilUceotts  ihale. 

Soft  sandstone. 

Covered  space*  place  of  limestone  ore,  and  litteitone* 

Sandstone,  probably  slipped  from  above. 
Argillaceous  shale. 
Bed  of  fire  clay  (7) 

Place  of  ore  bed  at  Steam  Famaee,  at  159  feet.  See  section 
No.  4.  Equivalent  to  the  main  beds  at  fiuffaioe  and  Rac* 
coon  Furnaces. 

Ore  digfcings— no  bed  found,  some  loose  ore  from  *<  UmMtamt 
ore,'*  at  163  feet  B  inches^ 

Soft  sandy  shales. 

Clay  bed  at  base  of  "bench." 

Black  clav  bed,  from  2  to  4  feet  thick. 
Pltm  of  CUnion  Furnmct  eoal(1) 

Shale  beds,  and  covered  space. 
Sandstone. 

Black  shales. 
•Coal. 

Under  clay. 

Sandy  shales.    Bed  of  branch  al  stack. 


•Equivalent  to  the  Star,  Stoam,  and  CUaUm  Fomaoee,  and  ladiaa  oreek  ooal  bods. 
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No.  8.     Section  at  Clinton  furnace.^ 
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Top  of  hiU  north  of  farnsco. 

Red  claj. 

<*  Top  bill*'  sandstone,  8  to  10  feet  thick,  lometlBet  filled 
with  pebbles.    Hmrixon  of  pine  trttt, 

"  Top  bill'*  ore,  8  to  15  inches  thick. 
Sandstone. 

Yellow  sand  J  shale. 
Sandstone. 

Sandj  shales. 

Fossil! ferous  sandstone,  shells  conrerted  into  lime.  "Batimrd 
Umntone.*^ 

Sandv  shale. 

Band  of  black  argillaeeoua  shale. 

Brownish  red  fire  clay. 

*<iM  Mock  ore,**  eqniralent  to  limestone  ore  of  Steam,  Caro- 
line, Belle  Fonte,  and  Laurel  Furnaces,  forming  the  so- 
called  15  feet  red  streak. 

Sandy  shale. 

Band  of  red  clay,  probably  slipped  from  abo^e. 

Whitteh  argillaceous  shale. 
Sandy  shale. 

Sandy  shale. 

Sandstone. 

Shaley  sandstone. 

Kidney,  and  <•  bastard  ImeHaiuitre,"  8  to  10  inches  thick. 

Sandy  shale. 

Sandstone,  18  inches  thick. 
Sandy  shal^. 

Sandstone,  one  foot  thick. 
Sandy  shale. 

Sandstone. 

Shales. 

**  LUtU  Blue  BlocV* 

Clay  shale,  roof  of  •*  Clinton  ooaV 


*This  section  was  given  in  the  first  part  of  my  report    It  is  again  introdiioed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abowing  the  obange  of  equivalent  meaaaree,  in  tborl  dittanoea. 
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Coftl»  equivalent  to  coal  mined  at  furnace. 
Under  clay. 

Sandy  shale. 

Sandstone. 

Locally  a  bed  of  ironstone. 

Sandstone  and  sandy  ^hale. 

•Coal. 

Clay  parting. 
Coal. 
Under  clay. 


•This coal,  which  is  found  in  the  cistern  at  Clinton  Furnace,  is  undoubtedly  the  equivalent 
of  the  coal  with  the  clay  parting  at  Star  Furnace,  the  lower  coal  at  CatUetsburg,  the  lower 
coal  at  the  William's  creek  Tunnel,  and  the  main  Ashland  coal. 


iVb.  9.     Section  on  Gum  branch  and  Straighl  creek ^  Mount  Savage  Iron 

Works,  Carter  county. 
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Top  of  hlU  near  iron  road. 
Clay  on  top  of  sandstone. 

Heavy  sandstone,  equivalent  of  the  sandstone  capping  see. 

No*  8. 

Sandstone  partiaUy  exposed. 
Covered  space,  shale  and  clay  beds. 

Argillaceous  shale,  highest  point  in  the  road. 

Red  band  of  clay,  place  of  ore  bed,  on  tbt  north  side  of  tho 

hill. 

Wasted  ore,  yellow  band  of  clay. 

Clay. 

Soft  sandy  shale. 

Red  band4>f  day. 
Yellow  band  of  clay. 

Rough,  or  **hUu  khck  ore." 

Sandstone. 

Loose  kidney  ore  digginga% 

Covered  space. 

Place  of  limestone  ore  7 
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FUgstoiiM;  thin  lMd«d,  9  to  6  InebM  thiok. 

Sandstone. 

Top  of  ttaok,  Lsvrei  Furnace. 

Thin  beded  hard  taadstone. 
Six  feet  ledge. 

Serea  feet  ledge. 
Eight  feet  ledge. 

Nine  feet  ledge. 

Loweit  rock  eeen  nt  Lanrel*  50  feet  bAow  Ihe  top  of  itack. 

Probable  eqioivalent  of  the  mlllatODe  grit. 
Locally  a  bed  of  shalei  and  tmall  ooal. 
Fire  clay. 

•Sob-carboniferoiui  limeetone. 


*See  Sections  Nos.  12, 1  and  16. 


No.  3.     SeeUon  at  Baeeoon  Furnace,  from  Hueeoan  creek  iowarde  the  norihwett. 
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Ferruginooi  conglomerate,  "poor  ere,"  top  of  dlTidiBgiidge 
between  Raccoon  and  Alcorn  creeks. 

Place  of  Ummteme  ert  btde  of  Lanrel,  .Steami  and  Caroline 

Furnaces. 

Covered  speoe,  meetly  argUlaceoas  shales. 

Shaioi  sandstone  and  di^  beds  exposed  at  Triplett's  bank. 

Company's  ore  bank»  10  inches  toil  feet. 

fPIace  of  principal  ore  beds  of  Eaccoon  and  BolfiUoe  Fnmaces. 

Thin  beded,  soft  mtcaoeoos  sandstone. 

Bluff  of  heary  sandstone,  top  and  bottom  thin  beded ;  mid- 
dle of  the  mass  rery  thick  beded,  composed  of  coaofs  an- 
gular sand  and  qnaria  pebblee,  marked  by  fetnginoos  beUs 
and  patches. 

Locally  a  thin  coal. 

Covered  space;  soft  beds,  sMstly  aigillaeeons  shales. 


fThe  horiaontal  position  occupied  by  equivalent  ore  beds,  are  severally  thus:  '<  Brown 
Bank,"  395  feet,  *«Company  Bank,"  340  feet,  «« Tipton  Bank,"  350  feet  AU  thsee  s#ve»l 
openings  «•  in  one  hill,  and  are  highest  to  the  west,  or  head  of  the  creek. 


1 
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No,  1 1 .     Section  on  the  northwe$t  side  of  Cod  creek,  on  the  lands  of  tiie 

Raccoon  Furnxuce  Company. 
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Top  of  hill. 

Covered  space,  sofl  materials. 


Steep  bench,  probably  sandstone. 
Shale  and  clay  slate. 

Black  bituminous  shale  with  2  to  3  inches  of  oeal. 

Steep  slope,  showing  sandstone  ledges  at  several  points. 

Shale  and  rou^  thin  bedded  sandstone. 
Place  of  ore  bed. 

Cave  sandstone  of  Coal  creek. 

Sandy  shales,  containing  a  few  interrupted  bands  of  eoal. 

Thin  sandy  shale  imperfectly  seen. 

Bed  of  fire  clay. 

*Knob  sandstone. 
Bed  of  Coal  creek. 


irifetrib 


•The  beds  of  millstone  grit  and  sub-carboniferous  limestone  are  absent. 
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No.  It.  Sections  exhibiting  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  equivalent 
of  the  ore  bed  principally  relied  upon  for  ores  at  Raccoon  and  Buffah 
Furnaces.     "  Island  Bank,''  Buffalo  Furnace. 
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Top  earth  remored  In  mining. 
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Thin  flag  sandstone. 
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Argillaceous  ferruginous  shaie. 

40 

1    1    1 

Muddy  sandstone. 

1    t  . 

39 

0  0   0   0 

L-      L.      £^ 

This  bed  of  ore,  quite  ealoarMai«  cMtolning  entiotmiM. 

39 

Sandj  mudstone. 
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0   0  O  0 

Ore  bed  in  blocks. 

3d 

0  o  o  o 

Sand  bed  from  2  to '4  inchci  thick. 

38 

O  0  0  0  0 

"iZftt^A  kbit  Uock  erf." 

38 

1       1       1 

0O 

i       1 

Soft  sandstone,  thick  bedded. 

1       1       1 

No.  12.  (a)    '<  Dennis  Sheridan's  Bank,'*  firmer^  the  BaiUy  Bank,  Buffa^ 

lo    Furnace. 
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Top  earths 

From  3  to  6  feet  ef  argillaeeotts  ihaU* 

Kidney  on  bed  3  to  6  inofaes. 

Saody  shale. 

Little  bloek  ore,  fkom  3  to  5  inches  thiel^ 

'<Blae  block"'  apnarentl j  irti  qaalitj  ironstooei  r^ected  b%* 
cause  of  its  color. 

Sandstone,  top  ledges  ?ery  toft. 
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No.  12.  (la)     Moran  and  Crump's  Bank, 
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Top  earth  removed  by  stripping. 
Bed  of  decomposed  kidney  ore. 

Fire  clay  of  good  quality. 

Reddish  argillaceous  shale. 

Muddy  sandstone. 

^Blocks  of  brown  ore  containing  ochreous  specks. 

Sandstone. 


•The  26  inch  bed  is  solid,  of  uniform  texture  throughout,  it  separates  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  a  line  parallel  to  neither  face  of  the  bed. 


No.   12.  {2a.)     "Buck  Smith  Bank,''  Laurel  Furnace y  between  the  main 

forks  of  Oldtown  creek. 
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Top  earth  removed  by  stripping. 

51 

Bed  of  fine  grained  hard  sandstone. 

A  f\ 
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Fire  clay  with  dark  carbonaceous  bands. 
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0   0   0  0  0 

Kidney  ore,  8  to  12  inches  thick. 

0   0   0  0 

42 
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Block,  or  square  kidney  ore. 

41 

L^      L-       L. 

"Limestone"  ore  in  two  ledges  containing  en trochites. 

Z_      L^ 

40 

1          1 

1          1          1 

Soft  sandstone,  top  of  mass  in  thick  beds. 

- 
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No.  12.  {b)     "  Tipton  far  Bank,''  Raccoon  Futmace, 
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Top  earth  removed  by  strippiug. 
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Lumpy  sandstone. 
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Fine  grained  sandy  shale. 
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Band  of  black  carbouaceous  matter. 

07 

Dark  grey  fire  clay. 

55 
52 
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Black  clay  shale. 

Yellowish  clay  with  bands  of  a  lighter  color. 

1 

51 

0    0   0  O  0 

1 
50 

'*Red  ore,**  in  two  ledges. 
Sofl  thin  bedded  sandstone. 

50 
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1  1        1 
1     "'  1 

1    1    1 

Heavy  sandstone  containiiig  pebbles. 

1        1        1 

1        1 
1     "l      "l 

Thiner  bedded  sandstone,  soft. 

No,  12.  (16)     ^^  Kidney  or  Blue  Block  Bank,^*  Raccoon  Furnace. 
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Top  earth  removed  by  stripping. 


Clay  shale  with  two  bands  of  carbonaceous  matter. 


Bed  of  kidney  ore. 


Clay  shale  with  two  black  band?. 


^'Little  block  ore." 


"Red  ore,"  similar  to  the  bed  at  Tipton  bank. 


Sands  toLO. 
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No,  12.  (2J)    "  Pointer  Bank,''  Raccoon  Furnace. 


Feet 

Inches. 

4 
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50 
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Top  tsrth< 


Clay  thale^ 


Scattered  kidoej  ore. 

Claj  shale  with  one  black  band  of  earbonaeeoiu  matter. 


Blocks  of  red  ore,  3  to  8  mches  thick. 

Blue  floe  grained  on,  in  regular  bed. 

Soft  sandstooe. 

Hard  sandstone. 

Thin  bedded  sandstone* 
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No.  12.  (3 J)     "  Company  Bank,  Raccoon  Furnace. 
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Sandstone  containing  fossil  t»lants« 


Top  earth. 


Claj  shale* 


•Bloek^ore,  18  tncbet  to  d  feet  thick* 


Sandstone. 


as  .^^^T  yards  soutfaeastirardlj  of  this  battk,  the  same  bed  has  been  opened,  where  the  ore  is 
aiTidedby  a  muddj  sandstone,  from  1  inch  to  1  foot  thick.  The  ores  and  sandstones  are  ?erj 
oncTenl J  bedded;  the  ore  abore  and  below  tbe  sandstone  will  average  about  8  inches  in  thick- 
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No.  13.  Section  of  Coal*  and  associate  materials,  on  the  lands  of  Caroling 
Furnace,  equivalent  to  coal  at  220  feet.  {Page  189,  report  of  principd 
Geologist  for  1856.) 


Top  of  the  hilL 
Sarfoo«  claj. 


Sandfltona,  horiioii  of  pifi«  tr^m. 


Black  bitnminoiii  sbaU. 


Coal. 


Clay  and  shale. 

Coal,  the  lower  part  quite  tlat/* 

Under  clay. 

Thin  bedded  sandatone. 

Very  coane  imperfectly  bedded  sandetone. 

^'Limettona  ore,"  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  oonsiata  of  rolled 
pebbles  of  ore  imbedded  in  ochreons  day,  lower  part  i»- 
perfectly  stratified. 

Sofl  sandstone  and  sandy  shale. 


*This  coat  is  very  local;  it  does  sot  extend  southward  over  one  mile  and  a  half,  nor  is  \% 
found  extending  eastwardly  more  than  three  miles;  its  place  in  the  measures  is  indicated  by 
dark  day  depoeits,  frequently  iDierrnpted  and  ofUn,  repeated  as  often  as  5  or  6  times  in  the 
same  bed;  in  some  localities  a  thin  interrupted  coal  may  be  found. 

fThis  ore  is  the  undoubted  eqniralentof  the  Baker  Bank,  Laurel  Furnace;  Carrington  Bank, 
Steam  Furnace;  "Limestone"  ore  of  PennsyWania  Famace;  *'Top  hill  ore"  of  Smith's  creek; 
Limestone  ore  of  Belle  Fonte,  ftc;  further  it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Limestone  ores,  so* 
called,  of  Kenton.  Boone,  and  BoflTalo  Furnaces.  The  Limestone  ore  of  Buffalo  is  quite  looalj 
the  same  geological  horiion,  on  the  lands  of  Baffklo  Famace,  at  a  ver?  short  distance  from  tho 
limestone  ore,  furnish  ores  without  lime  or  containing  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  it.  At 
BO  opening  on  the  horicon  of  the  Limestone  ore  of  BulTslo  Furnace,  has  ore  been  found  (so 
far  as  I  am  advised)  possessiDg  the  characters  of  the  ores  found  at  the  Banks  on  the  Boffdo  Fur* 
iiaoe  lands. 
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No. 


14.     Section  of  "  Limestone  Ore   Bank,"  Lanheim  hoUow.  on  the  lands 

of  ike  Belle  Fonte  Fuimace  Company. 


• 

• 

oc 

e 

10 
10 

• 

• 

Indies. 

• 

Top  of  hill. 

lys" 

_ 

80 

Covered  space. 

iitt 

_ .  -     ~~ 

12 

Clay  shale. 

96 

10 

.--".--.      2 

9 

Surface  clay  removed  at  the  bank. 

94 

1 

9 

—    — 

4 

4 

7 

Hard  fine  fire  clay,  breaking  with  coochoidal  fracture. 

89 

-    _ 


Black  clay. 

«9 

"2 

8 

3 

6 

8 

Sandy  argillaceous  shale. 

• 

65 

O   0   0     0 



Limestone  ore  of  unequal  thickness. 

* 

00 

• 

ll.      L.      L^ 

& 

5 

Limestone,  upper  surface  water  worn  and  uneven;  the  bedf 

I—      Z_ 

lumpy ;  lower  beds  in  ledges  of  even  thickness. 

tiU 

Clay  bed. 

*Locaily  a  thin  coal. 

id 

31 

7 

Sandy  shale  with  bands  of  black  clay. 

44 

_          

■■■■■■ 

Locally  a  thin  coal,  from  3  to  7  inches  thick. 

1          1           1 

S2 

Hearth  rock  beds  of  Belle  Fonte  and  Clinton  Furnaces. 
Sandy  shale. 

37 

— L-      ' 

■       

15 

* 

15 

Covered  space. 

f 

*The  place  of  the  ore  bed  equivalent  of  the  main  beds  of  Buffalo  and  Raccoon  Furnaces — 
eee  sections  12^  a,  and  12  b. 

No.  14.  (g)     Section  of  ^^  Limestone  Ot^e  Bed,^^  Bdle  Fonte  Furnace^  Wolf 

hill,  west  side  of  Hood^s  creek. 
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10 
10 
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10 

7 

7 

1 

10 

• 
CD 
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XX 
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1 

Hard  sandstone,  10  to  15  feet  thick. 

• 

Clay  shale. 

Black  clay. 

Whitish  clay. 

Ore  bed  from  12  to  U  incheB  thick. 

Soft  sandstone,  8  to  10  feet  thick. 

»           ^ 

tf^  f* 

35 

1      1      1 

1 

1 

1 

1        « 

25 

• 
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18 

10 

i:^=Z-£ 

:fr_'-zf:r^- 
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X  \J 

11 

O   0 

0    0   0 

z_ 

i-      L^ 

10 

1       1       1 

1       1 

0 

1 

1           1 
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*No.  14.  (al) 


Section  of  same  bed ^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  drain  j  south 
wardit/,  Belle  Fonte  Furnace, 


• 

d) 
o 

■ 
OQ 
O 

c 

10 

lu 

• 

13 

4 

1 
4 
1 

4 

• 
XT. 

a 
10 

Whitish  clay  shales. 

Black  clay  shales. 

. 

Ash  colored  clay  shale. 
Black  clay  shale. 
Whitish  clay  shales. 
Limestone  ore. 

Limestone,  from  4  to  5  feet  thick. 

27 

— 

14 

~_ -  -  _::___ 

14 

- 

-  --------z^^ 

10 

' 

A  V 

. 

-  ~~    .     t  -"!-  — 

9 

_ 

— . — 

5 

0   0   O   0  o 

0   0  0   0 

4 

/L.      L.      L. 

l—      L.      L- 

L-      L, 

L.      i-      U 

1 

*All  the  openings  on  this  bed  toward  the  south  from  the  Lanheim  hollow,  except  No.  14  a 
are  covered  by  heavy  beds  of  clay  shale,  with  beds  of  blttek  clay  shale  intercalated,  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  five. 


No.  14.  (a  2) 


Section  of  same  bed,  {\  A  a)  on  the  same  hill,  300  j/ards  distant 

south. 


Feet. 

1  Inches. 
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/-       L. 
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Inches. 

27 

1 

6 

5 

Alternate  beds  of  white  and  black  clay — there  are  4  black 
beds  each  1  foot  thick. 


Limestone  ore. 


Limestone,  4  to  5  feet  thick. 
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No.  15.     Section  on  Alcorn  creeks  near  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cfreene. 
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2     10 


1 
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10 
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Place  of  ore  bed  al  60  feet  in  section  No.  3. 


Sandstone,  equivalent  of  the  cave  rock  sandstone  of  Coal 
creek. 


Sandj  sbales  containing  coal  and  pfrites  in  interrupted  beds. 


Sandy  siiale  alternating  with  tiiin  bands  of  argillaoeoos  shale. 


Shale  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone  from  1  to  3  inchei 
thick. 

Argillaceous  shale,  with  thin  beds  of  sandgtoae  interealated 
from  1  to  2  inches  thick. 


Sandy  shale  eontaiiiiog  segregated  masses  of  sand. 

Sandy  shale. 

Greyish  yellow  sandy  shale- 
Dark  grey  shale,  sandy. 

Bed  of  argillaceous  shale  containing  several  thin  beds  of  ear* 
bonate  of  iron,  and  small  rounded  masses  interspersed. 

Thin  beds  of  black  shale,  interealated  with  beds  of  a  lighter 
color. 

Coal  and  black  bituminous  shale. 


Argillaceous  fire  clay,  resisting  the  action  of  frost  and  Weath- 
er. 


*Silicious  fire  clay,  weathering  into  angular  fragments. 
Knobs  tone. 


•Tliis  bed  of  clay  rests,  non-conformably,  on  the  knobstone;  the  millstone  grit  and  sub  oar- 
boniferous  limestone  are  absent.    One  fourth  of  a  mile  down  the  creek  a  thin  bed  of  millstone 

Sit  is  seen,  resting  on  the  knobstone,  wedged  in  between  the  clay  and  the  knob  sandston  e. 
n  the  bed  of  millstone  grit,  the  clay  beds  rest  unconformably.    The  millstone  grit  evidently 
lies  in  a  narrow  trough  in  the  knobstone,  which  crosses  the  creek  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast    The  surface  of  the  disturbed  beds  of  the  millstone  grit  and  knob  sandstones  hav 
(ng  been  levelled  before  the  deposition  of  the  clay  beds,  no  trace  of  the  sub-carboniferous 
linof  lone  oould  be  obtained^  after  the  most  eareful  and  patient  search. 
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No.  16.     Section  near  the  limestone  quarries ,  on  the  north  branch  of  Oldtown 

creek. 


• 

• 

01 

•8 

c 

1 

I 

1 

10 

• 
V 

a 
1 

43 

• 

I            1            1 

Sandstone,  probablj  the  equivalent  of  the  care  sandstone  of 

• 

1            1 

1            »            1 

Coal  creek. 

1            t 

1            1            1 

33 

15 
5 

8 
4 

Shale,  equivalent  of  the  beds  at  37  feet  5  inches,  in  section 
No.  15. 

--    — : 



17 



Fire  clay,  hard  and  compact  breaking  with  concboldal  frac- 

ture. 

IS 

1 

O  O   O  0   o 

o  o  u  u  u 

"Limeitone  ore,"  thin  bed  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

12 

1 1 1 

U      L.      t-. 

^ 

L.      L.      L^ 

Sab-carboniferous  limestone,  the  surfaeo  water- worn  befoM 

l^     l^     u 

the  deposition  of  the  ore. 

1        1         1 

4 

1    1 

1    1"  1 

Knobstone,  4  feet  In  sight. 

1    1 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  map  of  Greenup  and  Carter 
counties,  will  enable  yon  to  locate  these  sections,  and  to  trace  the  grad- 
ual changes  in  the  measures.  The  base  of  a-number  of  the  sections 
Test  on  the  sandstone  called  in  this  report  ^^hiobstone^^^  and  the  base 
of  none  of  them  is  very  far  above  this  geological  horizon,  excepting 
section  No.  9.  The  members  of  section  No.  1  will  be  seen  to  contain 
three  workable  beds  of  ore,  in  the  space  of  forty-five  feet,  with  a 
space  from  which  ore  has  been  wrought,  which,  if  continuous,  would 
give  four  beds  in  45  feet  The  whole  of  the  rocks  properly  included 
in  the  space  from  the  top  of  the  knobstone,  is  213  feet,  the  upper 
hundred  feet  of  which  has  not  heretofore  been  found  to  contain  any 
good  beds  of  ore.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  micadous  sandstone  and 
sandy  shales.  In  an  equivalent  space  in  section  No.  9,  which  is  spreiid 
out  and  expanded  to  431  feet  6  inches;  and  the  coal  measures  would 
be  still  further  increased  at  this  locality  if  the  shales  and  sandstones 
suppossd  to  exist  at  the  base  of  this  section  be  added.  The  top  of 
this  section  is  barren  of  ores  for  i  01  feet  4  inches,  while  the  next 

•This  bed  of  landatone  ii  probablj  the  equivalent  of  t^e  sandstone  at  60  fe^t  in  section 
No.  8. 
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space  of  145  feet  8  inches  affords  four  horizons,  producing  ores; 
in  three  of  which  the  ores  are  worked  from  regular  beds.  The 
investigations  at  Mount  Savage  Furnace,  did  not  increase  the  number 
of  horizons  in  which  regular  beds  of  ore  is  found. 

Section  No.  3  contains  315  feet,  and  has  six  horizons  in  which  beds 
of  ore  are  found.  The  beds  at  60  feet,  120  feet  8  inches,  and  at  15  feet 
of  this  section  are  not  wrought.  The  bed  at  120  feet  8  inches  is  not 
a  workable  bed  at  any  point  where  it  has  been  seen.  The  same  re- 
mark is  also  true  of  the  bed  at  15  feet.  The  bed  at  60  feet  is  locally 
a  valuable  ore,  rising  as  high  as  18  inches  thick.  The  bed  at  the  top 
of  section,  311  feet,  has  not  been  wrought  on  any  part  of  the  lands  of 
Raccoon  Furnace,  unless  the  bed  about  a  mile  from  the  furnace,  under 
clay,  be  the  equivalent  of  this  bed.  At  eighty-seven  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  section  at  Raccoon  Furnace,  the  rock  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  stack  comes  in;  at  120  feet,  a  poor  ore  occurs,  which 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  been  worked  at  any 
locality  in  Greenup  county.  Between  the  last  bed,  and  tjie  beds  here 
known  as  the  company's  bank  and  its  equivalent,  occurs  a  small  coal. 
It  is  of  no  value,  being  too  small  for  profitable  working.  Between  the 
ooel  and  the  horizon  of  the  most  important  ores,  a  heavy  mass  of  sand- 
stone is  interstratified,  nearly  sixty  feet  thick,  on  top  of  which 
rests  the  ore  worked  by  this  company,'  and  from  which  the  chief  part 
of  their  ores  are  obtained.  The  horizon  of  this  bed  is  a  few  feet  be* 
low  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  most  part  of  the  bed  can  be  reached  by 
stripping.  It  is  known  by  a  great  number  of  names,  which  are  gen* 
erally  derived  from  the  name  of  the  parties  who  first  made  the  working 
upon  the  particular  part  of  the  bed  distinguished  by  these  names. 

The  ores  most  relied  upon  at  Buffalo  Furnace,  are  obtained  from  the 
equivalent  of  the  main  bed  at  Raccoon  Furnace*  It  lies  near  the  top 
of  the  hills  between  Clay  Lick  and  Oldtown  creek.  They  are  certain- 
ly in  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  ores  at  the  Raccoon  Furnace 
ore  banks,  notwithstanding  they  differ  in  a  remarkable  maaner  from 
the  ores  last  attended  to. 

All  the  ore  beds  west  of  Little  Sandy  river,  from  Laurel  Furnace 
to  the  Ohio  river,  except  the  ^^ Baker  bankj^  are  found  in  section  No. 
S,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  names  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  infinite  variety  they  present  at  the  various  points 
at  which  they  have  been  opened  in  this  large  scope  of  country. 
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The  main  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Little  Sandy  river  and  Ty- 
gert*s  creek,  lies  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former  stream. 
It  is  frequently  partially  interrupted  by  waves  crossing  the  line  of  its 
lengthy  thus  producing  several  gaps.  " 

South  of  the  road  from  Greenupsburg  to  Liberty  there  is  a  small 
district  capped  by  the  limestone  ore  beds,  equivalent  to  the  Baker  bank 
of  Laurel  Furnace ;  and  the  associated  strata  are  found  northeast  of 
this  road  in  all  the  dividing  ridges,  with  this  same  limestone  ore,  which 
has  been  exposed  by  openings  made  in  several  places. 

The  interval  of  several  miles  southwest  of  the  head  of  Alcorn  creek 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  this  member,  so  that  the  tops  of  all  the  hilla 
are  capped  by  rpcks  which  lie  under  the  limestone  ore  bed. 

It  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  greater  elevation  between  the 
heads  of  Coal,  Whetstone,  Alcorn,  Clay-lick,  Raccoon  and  Oldtown 
creeks  than  along  the  line  of  these  creeks,  or  of  those  which  empty 
into  the  Ohio  river;  swelling  up  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  branches 
and  running  in  an  elevated  ridge,  from  the  great  dividing  ridge  south* 
eastwardly  toward  Little  Sandy.  Either  in  consequence  of  denuda- 
tion of  the  summits  of  the  hills  around  Raccoon  and  Buffido  Furnaces^ 
or  because  the  elevation  has  taken  place  prior  to  the  deposition  of  this 
bed,  the  limestone  ore  bed  is  here  wanting.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  strong  currents  of  this  period  may  have  swept  out  this  bed  after 
it  was  deposited.  Evidences  of  the  devastating  force  of  the  currents 
of  this  period  are  manifest  on  the  hills  at  the  head  of  Akx)rn  creek, 
at  the  Carrington  and  Heighten  banks  at  Steam  Furnace,  and  near  thd 
office  at  Caroline  Furnace,  where  the  ores  have  been  swept  out  and  the 
limestone  upon  which  it  was  bedded  wasted  and  water-worn.  In  some 
places  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  water-worn  conglomerate,  mized 
with  quartz  pebbles  and  small  rolled  pieces  of  sandstone,  giving  evi* 
dence  of  a  long  continued  action  over  a  laige  district;  where  these 
coarse  sandstones  are  frequently  a  true  conglomerate,  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  in  thickness.  This  wasting  did  not  reach  the  Baker  bank  at  Lao* 
rel  Furnace,  but  it  extends  from  a  point  two  miles  east  of  it  in  a  broad 
belt  to  the  Ohio  river  opposite  Ironton.  If  the  bed  was  wasted  after 
it  was  deposited,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  some  good  pookets  or  patch* 
es  of  this  ore  bed  may  perhaps  be  found  to  the  noiihwest  of 
Bandy  ri?er. 
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Near  the  line  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  the  intervals  of  the  iron  ore 
and  coal  bed  spaces  are  contracted  between  sandstone  ledges,  no  good 
beds  of  either  coal  or  iron  have  been  found;  in  fsict,  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  spaces  which  should  exhibit  the  ore  and  coal  beds,  it  is  high- 
ly probable  they  do  not  exist  near  the  Ohio  below  Greenupsburg. 
About  two  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  the  limestone  ore  caps  the  hills 
on  Smith's  and  Goal  creeks,  in  good  workable  thickness,  of  good  qual-  * 
ity.  The  lowest  ore  bed  examined  at  Raccoon  Furnace  is  also  a  good 
bed  of  ore  on  both  of  these  streams. 

The  horizon  of  the  ore  beds  worked  at  BuQalo  and  Raccoon  Fur- 
naces, the  ^^Corrrpamf  and  ^^ Island  banksy"  has  not  yet  been  sufficient- 
ly examined ;  no  openings  have  been  made;  the  materials  above  and  be- 
low this  horizon  are  quite  soft,  near  the  place  of  the  ore,  and  no  sec-  * 
tion  could  be  made  of  it  without  an  opening  should  be  made,  it  is  there- 
fore only  known  as  a  covered  space  in  sections  made  between  Raccoon 
creek  and  the  Ohio. 

*  The  ore  beds  of  Steam,  Caroline  and  Belle  Fonte  Furnaces  have  a 
common  character.  The  limestone  ore  bed  horizon  is  mostly  relied 
upon  for  ore  stocks,  but  considerable  quantities  of  ore  have  been  ob- 
tained at  Steam  Furnace  from  the  first  bed  lying  below  the  limestone 
ore,  known  as  the  Carrington  and  Heighten  Banks — see  section 
No.  4.  These  banks  affording  sufficient  stock  of  easily  reducable  ore, 
other  beds  have  not  been  sought  for,  although  they  exist  upon  the  pro- 
perty. The  bed  at  60  feet  in  the  Raccoon  section  No.  3,  is  quite  thick, 
on  the  streams  emptying  into  Little  Sandy  river,  west  of  Steam  Fur- 
nace. Where  this  bed  was  opened  it  produced  blocks  about  15  inches 
thick,  but  at  the  locality  where  it  was  seen,  it  appears  to  contain  a  no- 
table quantity  of  sulphur,  and  had  been  rejected  at  the  furnace,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  elsewhere  pyritiferous,  especially 
since  the  same  ore  horizon  affords  ores  of  excellent  quality  at  some 
lotalities. 

Southwest  of  the  strip  of  country  before  alluded  to,  near  Laurel 
Fnrnace,  the  limestone  oi^e  is  covered  by  heavy  beds  of  clay,  marking 
tbKs  margin  of  the  currents  from  the  southwest,  that  have  wasted  this 
ore  hedL  The  clays  of  this  bed,  when  opened,  are  distinguished  by 
one  or  more  lines  of  carbonaceous  matter  deposited  in  them ;  these 
lillok  fltieaksaie  sdmetimes  repeated  four  times  m  one  section  of  twen* 
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ty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  greatest  depth  seen,  of  the  clay  covering 
the  limestone  ore,  is  27  feet,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  still  greater  thick- 
ness on  the  lands  of  the  Belle  Fonte  Furnace  Company,  on  main 
Hood's  creek;  all  the  ores  dug  have  a  heavy  clay  covering.  One  mile 
northeast  of  the  furnace,  the  same  bed  lies  under  a  heavy  sandstone, 
and  the  ores  are  mixed  with  sand  and  quartz  pebbles.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  as  the  clay  covering  comes  in  over  the  ore  bed,  the  lime- 
stone beneath  it  disappears.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  outcrop- 
ping south  of  Steam  Furnace,  nearer  to  that  furnace  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Furnace  ore  banks,  where  it  differs  materially  in  appearance 
from  the  same  bed  at  Steam  Furnace.  In  chapter  1 ,  of  my  report  for 
1856,  is  a  section  of  the  limestone  ore  and  clay,  on  the  lands  of  Penn- 
sylvania Furnace.  The  contrast  between  that  section,  the  Baker  bank, 
(section  No.  2,)  and  the  Carrington  and  Heighten  bank,  will  illustrate^ 
the  difference  in  physical  structure  of  this  bed.  Associated  with  this 
ore  bed  at  the  Baker  bank,  is  a  thin  coal,  from  1  to  6  inches  thick,  ly- 
ing below  the  ore  bed,  the  ore  resting  upon  it,  with  an  interval  of  an 
inch  of  clay  between  them.  A  bed  of  coal  is  found  a.ssociated  with 
the  limestone  ore  between  Steam  and  Caroline  Furnaces.  This  bed 
has  been  worked  for  the  coal;  the  ore  associated  is  in  thin  and  in  irreg- 
ular patches;  at  present  it  is  not  worked.  At  the  ore  bank  opposite 
Ironton  is  a  thin  coal,  separated  by  a  clay  parting.  This  bed  of  coal  is 
quite  local,  extending  southwardly  only  about  two  miles,  when  the  coal 
entirely  gives  out,  and  its  horizon  is  represented  by  dark  bfinds  in  the 
clay  over  the  limestone  ore.  Eastwardly  beyond  Amanda  Furnace,  the 
hills  are  not  sufficiently  high  (geologically,)  to  receive  it ;  the  high 
lands  south  of  Ashland  are  sufficiently  high,  but  it  has  not  been  found ; 
its  place  is  there  filled  by  sandy  shale  and  clay  beds,  marked  by  a  sin- 
gle band  of  carbonaceous  earth,  exhibiting  no  coal  or  fossils.  ^ 
An  island  must  undoubtedly  have  existed  during  the  deposition  of 
this  bed,  while  on  the  southeast  the  surrounding  bottom  subsided  peri- 
odically at  the  tate  of  from  one  to  six  feet  This  accumulation  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  was  deposited  during  the  periods  of  quiet,  which  was 
not  of  sufficient  duration  to  produce  coal  on  the  margins  around,  which 
gradually  thinned  out  toward  water  too  deep  for  the  growth  of  the  coal 
producing  plants.  The  parting  of  earthy  matter  between  the  ooal  was 
brought  in  during  one  of  the  downward  mevements,  which  has  so  fre- 
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quently  marked  the  day  deposits  south  of  Amanda  and  Belle  Fonte 
Furnaces.  Evidence  of  local  elevations  and  depressions^  during  the 
deposition  of  all  the  measures  above  the  knobstone,  are  to  be  met  with 
at  every  step. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  Furnace,  the  limestone  ore  bed  is  much 
changed  in  character,  and  the  limestone  which  underlies  it  west  of 
Hood's  creek,  is  entirely  absent  It  has  not  been  seen  at  any  locali- 
ty east  of  the  line  of  the  road  from  Ashland  to  Williams'  creek.  The 
arrangement  of  this  bed  with  reference  to  the  associated  materials, 
where  it  has  been  observed  over  a  laige  district,  is  subject  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  modifications.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  Lanheim  hollow,  on  the  Belle  Fonte  Furnace  lands,  on  Hood's 
creek.  The  bed  of  fire  clay  laying  above  the  ore  in  that  section,  (sec 
M,)  appears  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality.  The  days  over  this  ore 
bed,  half  a  mile  distant,  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  qualities  found 
in  this  bank. 

The  horizon  of  the  hearth  rocks  used  at  Belle  Fonte  and  Clinton 
Furnaces,  lies  about  69  or  70  feet  bdow  the  ore  beds  at  the  Lanheim 
hollow.  The  section  at  the  quarries  of  this  rock  exhibits  one  of  the 
many  thin  non-continuous  coal  beds  found  in  this  part  of  Kentucky. 
The  following  section  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  pecu- 
liarity, as  this  bed  extends  for  about  two  miles  to  the  northeast,  with 
various  inteiTuptions.  It  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Belle  Fonte 
and  Clinton  Furnace  coals,  although  the  connection  with  either  of  these 
beds  has  not  been  traced  from  any  other  locality : 
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Claj  tad  fhalM. 

Covered  ipitee. 

Loose  floe  mined  eandftoDe. 
Coane  lanoetone  in  place. 

Argillaceovs  shale. 

•Coal. 

Drab  colored  shale. 

Finegrained  sandstone. 

Fine  grained  sandstone. 

Thin  sandstone. 

t Hearth  rock  bed. 
Coarse  sandstone. 


The  limestone  ore  bed,  in  its  greatest  elevation  on  the  upper  branches 
of  Hood's  creek,  lies  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  highest  part  of 
the  ridges,  and  fireqnentiy  two  hundred  and  fiily  feet  below  the  hilltops, 
as  at  Key's  creek,  when  it  is  evidently  in  a  fault  or  slide.  At  the  nar- 
rows of  Key's  and  Catlett's  creek  a  bed  of  ore  of  recent  origin  has 
been  discovered;  its  extent  is  not  known.  It  has  been  opened  to  a 
thickness  of  four  feet  The  remains  of  the  leaves  of  the  beech  (?)  and 
a  great  variety  of  roots  of  recent  plants  and  trees  are  found  in  it,  gen- 
erally in  a  state  of  decay.  This  deposit  will  probably  be  found  quite 
local. 

•The  bed  in  the  face  of  the  quarry  75  feet  long,  is  lost  at  eithec  end  of  it,  in  a  dark  oartKma- 
ceous  matter,  between  beds  of  drab  shale. 

fThe  hearth  rock  bed  is  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  with  lines  of  mica  abont  one  slxtoentb  of 
a&  inch  apart,  deposited  between  the  gralM  of  sand  eoaapofing  the  bed. 
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The  coal  worked  at  Steam  Furoace  has  been  traced  by  oatcrop  &om 
the  Furnace  to  ludian  creek^  and  identified  with  the  bed  of  Cannel 
coal  on  that  creek. 


Section  of  Indian  creek  "  Gannel  Coal  Bank^  on  the  lands  of  the  Steam 

Furnace  Company. 
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At  Steam  Furnace  the  coal  has  no  clay  parting  in  the  opening  where 
it  was  examined;  in  the  above  section  which  was  taken  two  miles  dis- 
tant to  the  southeast  of  section  (No.  15,)  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  bed  is  totally  different,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  materials. 
Near  the  place  of  the  above  section  the  horizon  of  the  limestone  ore 
bed  is  occupied  by  a  thin  bed  of  coal  heretofore  alluded  to. 

Irregularities  like  the  above  are  constant  throughout  Greenup  and 
Carter  counties.  The  same  beds,  variously  modified,  are  to  be  found  on 
the  lands  of  all  the  furnaces  now  in  operation  in  Greenup,  except  the 
higher  beds  before  alluded  to  in  the  vicinity  of  Caroline  and  Amanda 
Furnaces,  which  are  not  found  west  of  Little  Sandy  in  Greenup  coun- 
ty.   The  highest  measures  seen  in  the  county,  are  best  developed^  and 
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best  seen  at  the  old  banks  of  Amanda  Furnace^  near  the  heads  of  In* 
dian  creek  and  Pond  run. 

During  the  present  season  maay  parts  of  the  country  that  were  ex- 
amined last  year,  have  been  re-examined,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  report,  of  the  progress  of  the  work  last  sei^n,  have  been  fully 
confirmed.  It  is  to  be  expected,  from  indications  to  the  south  of  Green- 
op  county,  that  the  coal  beds  are  increased  to  good  workable  thick- 
ness on  the  Big  Sandy  river.  The  uncertainty  in  the  thickness,  and 
irregularity  of  the  coal  beds  found  in  Greenup  county,  forbids  the  hope 
of  any  large  and  profitable  coal  mining  being  carried  on  in  the  county. 
Coal  will  probably  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  consumption 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  true  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  is  its 
numerous  and  excellent  beds  of  iron  stones. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state,  that  every  fiicility  was 
afforded  the  Geological  corps  operating  in  Greenup  and  Garter  counties, 
by  the  iron  masters,  and  the  people  generally,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  labors,  the  importance  of  which  they  fully  appreciated. 

I  would  also  take  this  occasion  to  bear  testimony  of  the  worth,  ca- 
pacity, and  energy  of  Mr.  Edward  Mylotte,  who  conducted  the  field 
work  of  the  eastern  division.  He  was  unfortunately  drowned  while 
the  field  work  was  being  reduced.  That  part  of  the  work  will  be 
somewhat  delayed,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  map  will  be  finished  by 
the  time  the  Legislature  meets,  and  in  time  to  be  engraved  and  dis- 
tributed with  the  printed  reports. 

HANCOCK  COTTNTY. 

During  the  past  summer  a  field  party  has  been  operating  in  Hancock 
county,  and  the  detail  surveys  have  been  carried  over  all  that  part  of 
the  county  lying  between  the  Daviess  county  line,  and  a  line  due  south 
firom  Hawesvillci  to  the  line  of  Ohio  county.  The  lines  have  been  run 
with  sufficient  accuracy  and  proximity  to  each  other  to  lay  down  the 
topography  of  all  the  roads,  streams,  principal  ranges  of  hills,  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  out-cropping  coal  beds,  &c.,  within  the  terri- 
tory alluded  to.  For  want  of  sufficient  time,  this  field  work  has  not 
been  reduced  and  reported.  All  the  force  at  my  disposal  has  been, 
and  is  now  employed  on  the  office  work  of  the  Eastern  District.  The 
work  in  Hancock  county  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Aaron  Baker,  and  so  far 
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as  it  has  been  earned  this  seasOD,  it  has  been  under  his  dtrectioo.  The 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  this  work  cannot  be  known  until  it  shall 
have  been  reduced. 

The  base  line  from  the  mouth  of  Highland  creek,  which  was  brought 
during  the  last  season,  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Harris,  to  Hancock  conoty, 
was  taken  up  at  the  termination  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Harris,  by  a  party 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Blackwood.  By  an  accident  the 
instrument  used  by  this  party  was  so  injured  that  it  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  maker  for  repairs,  and  the  party  waa  dischaiged  until  the  repairs 
were  made.  Another  party,  for  the  work  of  the  base  line,  is  now  ot- 
ganized,  and  the  work  will  make  such  progress  as  the  means  at  my  dis- 
posal shall  warrant  As  the  report  to  the  Legislature  will  have  gone 
to  press  before  the  return  of  this  party,  it  cannot  be  reported  upon  in 
time  to  be  embodied  in  the  operations  of  the  last  two  years. 

A  commencement  has  also  been  made  towards  the  detailed  ezaminsr 
tion  of  the  geology  of  Hancock  county,  durii^  the  present  summer, 
which,  with  that  previously  made,  gives  tJie  key  to  all  the  river  border 
of  the  coanty,  from  Hawesville  to  Lewisport 

The  following  addition  to  the  published  section  of  the  coal  at  Hawes- 
ville, exhibits  measures  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewisport,  in  ascending  or- 
der, as  follows — the  base  of  the  section  resting  on  the  top  coal  of 
section  No.  4,  publisfaed  in  the  report  for  1 854-5 : 
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markings,  containing  a  few  productus  terebratul»,  Ac- 
turns  yellow  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
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Argillaceous  shale. 

Coal,  top  of  the  section  of  1855-6.    (See  report) 
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The  line  of  outcrop  on  the  Ohio  river  having  been  carefully  traced, 
from  the  Beverday  mine  to  Lewlsport^  the  measures  are  found  to  dip 
away  from  the  Ohio,  and  by  faults  and  flexures,  to  sink  from  the  hill 
tops  at  ^  the  Beverday  mine  ta  the  level  of  the  Ohio  at  Lead  cieek, 
where  that  creek  emei^ee  from  the  hills  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Adams; 
so  that  the  85  feet  freestone  in  section  No.  4,  before  alluded  to,  is  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  creek  from  25  to  30  feet  below  high  water  of  the 
Ohio.  There  is  a  reversal  of  dip  at  this  pointy  and  for  a  short  distance 
the  rocks  dip  up  the  Ohio  river.  Below  Lead  creek  for  4  or  5  miles 
the  country  is  quite  level,  and  the  river  bottoms  are  spread  out  about 
2  miles  wide,  abutting  against  a  line  of  low  hills^  part  of  the  dividing 
ridge  between  Lead  and  Yellow  creeks.  The  hills  in  the  rear  of  the 
river  bottom  are  rounded,  and  covered  by  the  waste  of  the  soft  mate- 
rials in  the  upper  part  of  section  before  alluded  to.    The  dividing  ridge 
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between  the  creeks  is  thrust  forward  into  the  bottoms  of  the  Ohio, 
and  terminates  near  the  river  in  the  bend  opposite  Troy.  Lead  creek, 
which  held  a  con/se  behind  the  hills  parallel  to  the  Ohio,  and  with  the 
course  of  that  stream,  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  barrier  of  the  hills,  runs 
parallel  to  its  first  course,  and  enters  the  Ohio  a  short  distance  below 
Hawesville.  On  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  ridge  Yellow  creek, 
which  had  run  north,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  ^bow  of 
Lead  creek,"  makes  a  right  angle  to  its  first  course,  and  enters  the 
Ohio  above  Lewisport.  The  dividing  ridge  between  these  creeks  ter- 
minating in  a  bold  tocky  blufi",  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Mason,  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  the  heavy  sandstone  immediately  over  the  Hawes' 
main||coal,  and  the  coal  itself  is  brought  within  thirty  feet  of  the  sur- 
face at  the  end  of  the  bluff.  From  this  point  the  rocks  dip  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  fold  runs  nearly  south 
toward  Yellow  creek,  for  about  two  miles,  when  it  curves  toward  the 
east.  Between  Mr.  Mason's  and  Hawesville  there  are  one  or  more 
minor  folds,  nevertheless  the  Hawes*  main  coal  may  be  reached  at  any 
point  along  the  line  of  the  bluff  and  hills  between  Mr.  Mason's  and 
Hawesville,  at  distances  varying  firom  30  to  120  feet  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  rate  of  dip  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr- 
Mason's,  and  in  the  Hawes'  mine,  that  the  coal  would  be  brought  up  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  does  not  reach  the  river  line.  Be- 
tween Mason's  and  Lewisport  the  same  coal  may  be  reached  at  proper 
distances  from  the  Ohio  river  at  various  depths:  as  above  the  fold  toward 
Hawesville,  gradually  sinking  deeper  below  the  surface.  By  the  section 
added  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hawea'  main  coal  should  be  300  feet  below 
the  "Lewisport  coal,"  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lewisport  coal  mine  hill,  and  it  is  doubtless  much  near- 
er the  surface  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  from  the  mine  to  Lewisport, 
as  the  rocks  gradually  rise  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  river  firom  the 
mines.  The  extent  of  the  hills  between  Blackford  and  Yellow  creeks 
forbids  the  idea  that  a  very  extended  field  of  the  bed,  known  as  the 
Lewisport  coal,  especially  as  the  limestone  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
section,  on  page  458-9,  is  generally  cut  in  the  valleys,  leaving  quite  nar- 
row ridges,  containing  this  bed  between  them.  In  fact,  the  main 
Hawesville  coal  is  brought  above  the  drainage,  about  two  miles  north- 
west of  Knotsville,  where  it  is  worked  by  Mr.  Weisel.  The  same  coal 
bed  can  be  seen  in  outcrop  at  several  places  near  Mr.  Weisel's  on  Pup- 
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py  creek.  This  bed  is  also  opened  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  ridge 
half  a  mile  above  Mr.  J.  Y.  Wathen's.  The  coal  dips  rapidly  to  the 
northwest  from  this  last  opening,  bringing  the  coal  down  to  the  branch 
bottom  in  a  short  distance.  On  Puppy  creek  no  complete  section 
could  be  obtained,  but  it  is  evident  timt  the  sandstone  covering  the 
inain  Hawes'  coal  is  much  thinner  here  than  at  the  Hawes'  mine,  or, 
that  another  limestone  has  been  intercalated.  About  sixty  feet  above 
the  coal,  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  a  limestone  occurs  having  the  gen- 
eral characters  of  the  lower  limestone  of  the  section  referred  to  above, ' 
especially  in^the  character  of  the  fossils  contained  in  it. 

The  following  section  was  obtained  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge, 
when  the  dip  was  to  the  southeast 

Section  of  WeisePs  Coed  Minu^  on  the  head  uxxtera  of  Puppy  creek. 
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CoTered  space. 

Sandstone,  weathering  into  holee. 
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Bed  of  branch. 
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To  the  northwest  in  Daviess  county,  on  the  tract  of  land  known  as 
the  Mason  lands,  or  Spice  ridge,  a  cannel  coal  was  seen.  This  coal  is 
certainly  aboye  the  beds  seen  on  Puppy  creek,  and  is  probably  the 
equivalent  of  the  shale  bed  into  which  openings  have  been  made  on 
the  &rm  of  Mrs.  Bell,  near  the  Yelvington  and  Owens  boro'  road.  At 
Spice  ridge  the  opening  presents  the  following  section : 


Heighth. 

Thieknet: 

Ft.  In. 

In. 

.  1.10 

.4    Slatey  cannel  coal. 

1.6 

.7    Blackish-grey  argillaceous  shales. 

.11 

.6    Firm  blocks  of  Cannel  coal. 

.5 

.6     Clay  shale. 

.0 

.0    Water  line  in  pit. 

Under  the  water  the  coal  is  said  to  be  thicker  than  above  it  By 
sounding  the  pit  appears  to  have  been  sunk  two  feet  ten  inches  below 
the  water  lime  now  in  it;  the  soundings  show  fire  or  under  clay  at  the 
bottom. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  upper  4  inches  is  very  like  the  coal 
of  the  Breckinridge  mine.  Near  the  spring  at  Mrs.  Bell's  farm  a  {nt 
has  been  sunk  eighteen  feet  deep  which  presents  the  following  section : 

Ft.  In. 

14.0    Surface  clay. 

2.0    Waste  of  shale. 

2.0    Under  clay,  similar  to  under  clay  of  coal. 

On  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  same  point  a  pit  has  been  sunk  into 
the  same  bed  as  last  section  above;  a  section  of  this  pit  is  as  follows: 

Fett. 

15.    Surface  clay. 

5.    Soft  sandstone. 

0.     Water. 

From  the  shales  raised  from  below  the  water  lime,  fragments  of  fish 
were  obtained,  broken  and  scattered  in  the  shales;  no  coal  was  seen,  nor 
the  appearance  of  coal.  The  coal  has  thinned  out  and  disappeared. 
The  distance  between  the  Spice  ridge  and  Mrs.  Bellas  is  about  2  miles 
in  a  northwestwardly  direction,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  coarse  of 
the  Ohio  river. 

From  the  Hawesville  mines  to  the  locality  at  Mrs.  Bell's  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  thinning  of  all  the  beds  composing  the  Hawes- 
ville section.  On  Puppy  creek  the  first  sandstone  over  the  Hawes' 
coal  has  diminished  in  thickness  from  85  to  33  feet.     It  would  be  in- 
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teresting  to  science  to  determine  this  precisely.  If  established  it  would 
bring  the  Hawes'  coal  that  much  nearer  the  surface  than  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be,  and  thus  make  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  that 
coal  of  the  greatest  practical  yalue  to  the  people  of  Daviess  county. 

With  a  true  map  of  the  country  the  determination  of  this,  as  well 
as  other  questions  of  the  greatest  importance,  would  be  rendered  simple 
and  easy.  The  geological  examinations  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Geographical  and  Topographical  Survey.  Between  Hawesville 
and  Lewisport  and  the  bluff  above  Mr.  Mason's  a  complete  section  of 
the  rocks  in  the  bluff  at  the  Hawes'  mine  can  be  observed.  The  coal 
under  the  limestone  near  the  top  of  section  No.  4^  Report  of  1855, 
has  not  improved  in  quality  or  thickness.  It  has  been  opened  and  ex- 
posed on  the  land  of  Mr.  Curtis,  near  Mr.  Mason's.  The  limestone 
lying  25  or  30  feet  above  this  coal  would,  judging  from  its  appearance, 
produce  good  building  lime,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
a  fertilizer  of  the  soil — occurring  as  it  does  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  coal  sufficiently  good  for  lime  burning.  Lime  for  manuring  could 
be  produced  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  limestone  (so-called)  immediate- 
ly above  the  coal  is  probably  too  silicious  to  be  profitably  used  on  a 
sandy  soil  with  much  advantage  even  if  burnt  The  upper  bed  is  not 
80  generally  exposed  as  the  lower  one,  its  place  is,  however,  well  mark- 
ed, where  it  is  not  exposed,  by  an  abrupt  ascent  of  25  to  30  feet  in  the 
hillside  above  the  level  the  lower  limestone.  The  value  of  this  bed 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  farmers  of  Hancock  county  now,  but 
the  time  must  come  when  its  value  will  be  fully  realized.  At  some  lo- 
calities the  coal  in  the  section  at  41  feet  8  inches  may  be  found  suffi- 
ciently thick  for  lime  burning;  this  coal  lays  14  feet  above  the  lime- 
stone. A  more  detailed  examination  may  bring  to  light  the  extent, 
and  the  various  modifications  of  these  beds. 

It  may  not  be  considered  improper,  before  closing  this  report,  to  ex- 
press my  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  the  different  counties  in  which 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  operate,  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  ex- 
tended to  all  engaged  in  the  parties  under  my  direction.  The  great 
number  of  persons  who  have  rendered  assistance,  given  valuable  in- 
formation, or  served  as  guides  to  the  best  localities,  forbid  a  separate 
acknowledgment  for  the  service  or  kindness  rendered.  They  have  my 
warmest  thanks.  SIDNEY  S.  LYON, 

Asmtant  Geologist  of  Kerducky. 
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CHAPTER  L 

PALEONTOLOGY- 
DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF  ORGANIC  RE&IAINS. 

Darffig  the  progress,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  manj 
new  and  interesting  fossil  forms  have  been  discovered,  which,  with 
those  previously  in  the  possession  of  the  members  of  the  geological 
corps,  of  new  and  undescribed  genera  and  species  would,  were  they  all 
described  and  figured,  make  an  extensive  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
science  of  Palaeontology.  A  few  only  of  those  most  characteristic  or 
remarkable,  for  the  present  publication ,  have  been  selected.  They  form 
but  a  small  part  of  those  deemed  worthy  of  being  carefully  studied 
and  described. 

The  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  tran* 
sition  beds  of  intercalated  limestone  near  the  base  of  the  millstone 
grit,  of  western  Kentucky,  abounds  in  fossils  of  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful forms.  The  living  inhabitants  and  the  dead  individuals  of  those 
ancient  seas,  both  contributed,  with  the  wasted  materials  of  th^  subja- 
cent  Jands,  to  the  formation  of  the  sedimentary  strata  then  in  process 
of  deposition  which  now  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  student  of  Stratigraph* 
ical  Geology,  pointing  out  with  certainty  the  period  and  geological  po- 
sition of  rocky  beds  wherever  found,  and  with  great  certainty  indicat- 
ing equivalent  geological  measures,  which,  but  for  these  truthful  histo- 
ries of  the  past,  would  never  be  recognized  as  of  the  same  age — one 
district  presenting  rocky  masses,  which  in  another  are  entirely  changed 
in  physical  appearance  and  chemical  composition. 

In  Crittenden  county  the  sandstone  of  the  millstone  grit  and  asso- 
ciated limestones  have  a  great  thickness  downward,  from  the  prodi}C-. 
tive  Coal  Measures,  to  the  principal  mass  of  the  sub-carboniferous  lime- 
stone on  which  it  rests. 

At  the  distance  of  two  hundred  fe^  above  the  base  of  this  mass  of 
sandstone  is  to  be  found  a  bed  of  earthy,  calcareous,  and  shaley  mate- 
rials, one  hundred  and  fiily  feet  thick.  The  lowest  sixty  feet  of  this 
interaalated  bed,  is  of  a  diib  color,  filled  with  innameraUe  fngnient6t)f 
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Reiepera  ArafnmedeSy  spread  out  horizontally,  and  almost  constitiiting 
the  entire  mass.  Farther  from  the  base  of  the  bed  are  found  segre- 
gations, broken  and  irregular  bands  and  patch63  of  earthy  ferruginous 
limestone.  This  alternation  of  limestones  and  shale  beds  continues  to 
the  top  of  the  mass. 

It  is  from  the  s^r^ated  masses,  at  the  top  of  the  first  sixty  feet  of 
this  intercalated  calcareous  bed,  that  som«  of  the  fossil  forms  selected 
for  description  were  obtained;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  cer- 
tain remarkable  forms  of  this  bed  have  never  been  found  extending  ei- 
ther above  or  below  its  geological  horizon. 

The  vertical  range  of  the  first  organic  form  which  will  be  described 
id  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet.  Two  crushed  specimens  were  focmd 
in  1845;  others,  again,  in  1852.  Having  recently  obtained  som^ 
quite  perfect  specimens,  it  is  proposed  to  describe  them  under  the 
name  of  Pentremites  ohesus. 

CRINOIDEA- 

GENUS  PENTREMITES.     Say.        ' 

In  the  year  1820  the  genus  PenirwtHes  was  proposed  by  Sfr. 
Thomas  Say,^  in  which  were  placed  certain  fossil  forms,  then,  fbr  the 
first  time,  described.  Since  the  erection  of  the  genus  it  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  many  species  have  been  added  by  difierent  au- 
thors. One  of  the  latest  authorities,  Messrs.  I>e  Koninck  and  Le  Hon^ 
state  the  genus  under  the  following  formula,  viz : 

M 

Basal  pieces,  3,  one  less  than  the  two  oiiiers. 

Radial  pieces,        1 X  5,  forked,  targe. 

Interradial,  1 X  5>  smM,  lanceolate, 

Pseudambulacrae,  lX^> 

Mouth,  1,  central.  ' 

Anal,  1,  lateral. 

Ovarial  openings,  2X^9  situated  around  the  moU'th. 

By  'a  careful  examination  of  well  preserved  specimens,  (not  silicifi- 
ed,)  of  the  difibrent  species  of  this  genus^  including  the  typical  spe- 
cies, upon  which  the  genus  was  founded,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  fonnu- 
la  above  quoted  should  be  amended.  Pentremiies  ^realisyfflobosuSy  ptf^ 


•     —   "^ 
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riformisy  aod  otbers^  have  severally  three  Binall  plates  or  pieees,  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  pieoes  heretofore  designated  m  the  ^^Basal 
pieces  f^  these  three  pieees  form  the  base  of  the  cup,  and  as  they  lie  be* 
low  the  pieoes  heretofore  reoognized  as  basal,  are  true  basal  pieces,  and 
the  others  necessarily  become  first  rndials.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
amend  the  generic  description,  and  the  foUomng  formula  is  offered  : 

GENUS  PEKTRElilTES.    Sof;. 
Otnerie  Formula: 

Basal  pieces,  1 X  ^9  short,  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  size. 

First  radial  pieces,         IX^?  ^^  hexagonal,  perfect;  one  pentagonal^ 

and  imperfect 
Second  radial  pedes,    1 X  ^9  nearly  of  equal  size,  long,  forked. 
Interradial  pieces,        1 X  &>  small,  lanceolate,  nearly  equal  in  size. 
Pseudambulacrae,  1X^9  ^ong,  filling  the  forked  pieces,  and  ter* 

minating  around  the  mouth. 
Mouth,  1,  central. 

OTarial  openings,  2  X  ^9  situated  around  the  mouth. 

Column,  cylindrical,  perforated,  segments  luaeq  size  and  thickness. 

PENTREMITES  OBESUS.    In/an. 

* 

(Plata  11.    fig.  I,    1  a,  1  6,  1  c,  1  d,) 

Body,  elliptical  half  its  heighth,  rounded  at  the  summit;  the  lower 
part  has  the  form  of  a  broad  inverted  cone;  the  diameter  is  to  the 
heighth  as  4  is  to  5,  (nearly.)  Basal  pieeeSj  of  equal  size,  sub-quad- 
rangular, of  similar  form,  low,  broad ;  sides  diverging  upwards  from 
the  columnar  articulation ;  greatest  heighth  at  the  line  of  ,f  unction 
with  each  other ;  irregularly  concave,  upper  maigin,  into  which  the 
first  radials  are  fitted,  regulariy  concave  at  their  junction  ^th  the 
column ;  when  joined,  they  form  a  low  cup,  concave  at  the  base,  the 
upper  margin  forming  an  unequal  sided  triangle. 

First  radials  two,  of  equal  size,  hexagonal ;  the  third  pentagonal, 
and  a  little  larger  than  half  the  size  of  the  hexagonal  pieces;  this 
unequal  piece  probably  indicates  the  ansl  side  of  the  pentremite; 
the  three  pieoes,  when  joined,  present  a  broad  shallow  cup,  the  superior 
margin  of  which  is  marked  by  five  broad  angular  points,  between  which 
are  three  angular,  and  two  irregular,  concave  deprsfiskHiSi  the  ktter 
being  upon  the  suminitB  of  the  hexagiDnal  pieces. 
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Sec&Hd  radiais  five,  dWided  tw.o-tbirds  their  length,  swdliog  iv^^dty 
from  their  juDction  with  the  first  radiais  to  the  inferior  ead  of  the  pseud* 
ambalacral  fields ;  twice  as  long  as  wide,  the  branches  increasing  in 
width  from  their  junction  with 'the  interradials  toward  the  base;  ob« 
liqaely  truncated  above,  the  truncation  being  by  a  sigmoid  line,  (not 
straight  as  is  usually  the  case,)  meeting  and  fittidg  upon  the  inter- 
radiais  by  a  lap,  beingbeveled  from  within,  the  beveled  surface  being 
about  three  times  as  long  as  the  thickness  of  the  pieces ;  abutting 
squarely  at  their  lateral  margins  against  each  other,  two  resting  upon 
the  complete  hexagonal  fist  radiais,  and  the  other  three  resting  upon 
the  beveled  sides  and  in  the  notches  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  first 
radiais ;  the  lioe  of  junction  of  the  sides  occupies  the  center  of  a  deep 
elliptical  grove. 

Inlerradial  pieces  five,  half  as  bread  as  long,  (externally ;)  angular- 
ly pointed  above,  and  roundly  pointed  below  ;  \  as  long  as  the  second 
radiais ;  within  the  body  they  are  prolonged,  and  extended  under  the 
second  radiais,  and  terminate  in  a  long  point  on  either  side,  forming 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  pseudambulacral  areas ;  the  centre  is  also  ex- 
tended downwards  and  pointed,  laping  under  the  suture,  marking  the 
junction  of  the  second  radial  pieces. 

The  interradials  are  marked  by  fine  striae,  (lines  of  increment,) 
whicb  conform  to  the  external  form  of  the  piece  in  its  different  stages 
of  growth. 

The  first  snd  second  radiais  are  also  marked  by  lines  of  incriemeat. 
In  the  first  radiais  the  lines  conform  to  the  sides  and  upper  margins  of 
the  pieces ; '  the  second  radiais  are  marked  with  lines  extending  entirely 
around  them,  except  around  the  margin  of  the  fork,  into  which  are 
inserted  the  pseudambulacral  fields.  All  the  pieces  are  divested  of  the 
epidermis  and  muscular  coat.  The  true  external  markings  are  un- 
known. 

Pseudambulacral  areas  extend  from  the  mouth,  at  the  centre  of  the 
summit^  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  body,  gradually 
increasing  in  width  by  a  curved  line  on  either  side  from  below  up- 
wards, to  the  centre,  when  they  diminish  in  width  until  they  reach  the 
summit,  thfty  are  composed  af  a  double  row  of  thin  plates,  about 
twelve  times  as  long  as  thick,  about  as  broad  as  long,  joined  together 
by  their  hxxxsA  laces,  terminating  at  the  centre  margin  of  the  field,  at  a* 
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foramen  which  divides  these  pieties ;  the  divided  sides  of  the  foiamen 
pieces  diverge  slightly,  and  join  a  dmilar  diverging  side  from  an  ad* 
joining  ^  foramen  piece,  with  which  iu  unites  and  forms  a  ridge,  which 
continues  to  the  margin  of  the  field  to  which  they  are  joined.  The 
field  is  divided  longitudinally  in  the  centre,  by  a  deep  groove,  the  fora- 
men pieces  are  marked  by  a  slight  groove,  whidi  crosses  them  near  the 
centre  of  their  length,  and  runs  the  whole  length,  dividing  the  field 
into  four  bands.  Where  the  foramen  pieces  are  crossed  by  this  slight 
groove,  they  are  frequently  indented  by  a  furrow,  which  sometimes  con- 
tinues the  whole  leagth  of  the  pieces ;  it  is  firequently  nearly  oblitera- 
ted^ and  then  presents  a  rounded,  oval,  or  lozei^e  shaped  dent  or  hole. 
These  marks  have  the  appearance  of  the  imperfectly  closed  sides  of  two 
pieces  having  grown  together.  At  one  state  of  their  growth  they 
were,  probably,  in  separate  pieces.  In  the  best  preserved  speci- 
mens the  broad  faces  are  seen  to  be  furrowed  or  grooved  transveraely ; 
the  ends  of  these  grooves  are  seen  presenting  email  punctures,  while  the 
sides  of  the  grooves  present  a  double  row  of  little  knobs,  standing  op- 
posite each  other,  and  joining  the  two  adjacent  pieces,  which  touch 
each  other  at  these  ridges.  The  ends  of  the  foramen  pieces  abuttiog^ 
against  the  centre  furrow  of  the  field,  are  flattened  and  rounded,  the 
rounding  on  the  inferior  side  of  the  piece  being  greatest  The  flatten- 
ed ends  are  ornamented  by  eight  or  ten  diverging  ribs,  forming  on  tie 
ends  of  the  pieces  a  series  of  beautiful  fan-like  ornaments,  each  slight-, 
ly  concave.  The  foramen  pieces  number  from  sixty  to  seventy  to  the 
inch — one  specimen  having  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  each  side  of  the 
field ;  another  (young,)  having  only  forty-three,  or  eighty -six  in  each 
pseudambulacnd  space. 

Mouth.  The  mouth  is  irregularly  rounded,  small  externally,  increas- 
ing in  size  as  the  opening  passes  downward  into  the  body ;  it  is  form- 
ed of  five  pieces,  lying  immediately  within  the  ovarial  openings ;  it 
was,  doubtless,  capable  of  being  opened  and  largely  expanded,  by  the 
opening  of  the  five  pet^-like  parts  into  which  the  'body  is  divided. 
There  is  a  deep  indentation  opposite  to,  and  lying  between,  the  lower 
ends  of  the  pseudambulacral  fields ;  this  indentation  pi  obably  marks 
the  limit  of  the  flexibility  of  the  petals. 

Ovarial  openings  five^  nearly  round ;  one  much  lai^er  th  a  the  oth- 
ers ;  the  large  opening  on   the  point  nearly  opposite  the  i  nperfect 
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first  radud.  CUbmm  oyliBdrical,  formed  of  pieces  of  equal  tinckmei^ 
artieolatiDg  by  radiated  sar&Ges,  the  rays  coveriog  the  entire  snriaoe ; 
perforated ;  opening  small ;  pentelobate ;  side  arms  ai  irregular  inter* 
yals,  frequently  opposite  each  otiier,  formed  of  similar  pieoes  to  iiie 
column. 

This  species  differs  from  all  others  heretofore  described,  being  much 
larger ;  the  whole  character  is  coarse  and  strong ;  the  pieces  are  re- 
markably thick — in  the  young,  of  a  similar  fflzed  specimen,  being 
twice  the  thickness  of  any  known  speciesr  The  general  form  is  niear- 
est  that  of  P.  floreales.    Say. 

Length  of  specimen  under  description,       -        -        ^-t^  inches. 

Breadtii  of  specimen  under  description,      -        -        2.^^  itiches. 

Vertical  circumference,  -        .        .        .        S.-^Vir  indies- 

Tramverse  4nrcumference,         ....        6.^^%  inches; 

In  tile  largest  specimen  observed,  the  psendambulacral  fidd  is  l.yTiV 
inches;  that  of  our  specimen  is  L-^^V  ^^^^^9  length  of  smallest  spe- 
cimen^ one  inch;  the  fidd  of  this  specimen  is  -^^j  (half  an  inch.) 

The  pieces  forming  the  pseudambulaccftl  areas,  are  tMnar  than  these 
of  the  globosus  or  pyriforms,  (small  species.) 

GENUS  ASTEROCEINnS.    Xyon. 

'&en.  char^ — Column,  cylindrical,  perforated;  base,  bilobate;  primar 
ry  radials  fire;  secondary  radials,  first  series,  ten;  second  series,  twen- 
ty; lobe  pieces,  five;  arms  twenty,  formed  of  a  double  row  of  joints. 

ASTEROORINUS  CAPITATJfl,    I^m. 

(Plate  III.    fig.  1,    1  a,  U,  1  c,  1  rf.  1 «.  1/.  ly,  1  *,  H  1  *.) 

Specific  descriptionj—Badffy  viewed  from  above,  presents  somewhat 
the  form  of  an  irregular  five-pointed  star*;  viewed  in  profile,  erect,  it 
has  much  the  form  of  a  Corinthian  capital,  slightly  contracted  near  its 
base« 

Oolumttj  cylindrical,  composed  of  numerous,  unequal-sized,  thin,  cir- 
cular pieces.  The  articulating  facets  are  striated  around  their  mar- 
gins— *the  elevated  ridges  of  one  joint  fitting  into  corresponding 
deiHTessions  in  those  which  adjoin  it.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  body 
these  pieces  are  arranged  into  iSiQ  column  in  sets  of  three,  between  two 


*TiM  ■pcdmta  fifortd,  ii  tUghfel j  crashed,  th«refor«  the  tte-Uke  figwe  It  not  to  lemarkaUe. 
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qaite  thick  pieces,  those  adjoining  the  thick  pieces  are  quite  thin,  with 
one  much  thicker  between ;  nearer  the  body  the  pieces  are  alternately 
Iftiger  and*  smaller;  their  edges  are  slightiy  rounded. 

Basal  piecesy  two  of  equal  size,  nearly  alike ;  united  they  form  a 
shallow  elliptical  cup,  the  upper  margin  being  indented  by  four  concave 
and  two  angular  notches,  swelling  below  the  margin  of  the  cup.  The 
inferior  surface  presents  an  imperfect  elliptical  depression,  in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  a  deep  circular  pit,  concave  at  the  bottom ;  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  which  is  marked  around  its  circumference  by  grooves  and  ridges, 
by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  column. 

Primary  radials  five,  differing  in  form ;  the  piece  opposite  the  anal 
side  is  slightly  concave  on  the  upper  margin ;  the  ends  are  nearly  par- 
allel to  each  other ;  twice  as  broad  as  high ;  the  inferior  margin  is  an- 
gularly  pointed — ^the  point  being  about  the  centre  of  the  width  of  the 
piece,  at  whioh  point  it  is  twice  as  high  as  at  the  ends.  The  four  other 
primary  mdials  are  convex  below,  and  fit  into  the  concave  indentations 
of  the  basal  pieces ;  they  are  low  and  broad ;  not  quite  as  high  as  the 
first  pieces ;  two  are  concave  above,  the  lower  and  upper  mai^ns  being 
nearly  parallel ;  the  other  two  have  two  concave  depre^ions  above,  of 
unequal  size ;  the  ends  of  the  four  pieces  are  obliquely  diverging  from 
below  upwards — ^the  ends  joiniog  the  anal  piece  having  the  greatest 
div^ency. 

Secondary  raeUah.  These  are  in  two  series,  the  first  consisting  of 
ten  pieces,  no  two  of  which  are  alike ;  those  resting  on  the  first  radial 
opposite  the  anal  side  are  convex  below ;  as  broad  as  high,  the  upper 
maigin  of  each  having  two  concave  indentations ;  the  junction  of  these 
pieces  with  each  other  id  square,  the  opposite  ends  terminating  in  an 
angular  point  The  secondary  radial  pieces  resting  upon  the  first 
radial  piece,  to  the  right  of  the  anal  piece,  are  terminated  at  botib  ends 
by  angular  points ;  fix)m  one  of  these  rise  three  secondary  radials  of 
the  second, series ;  from  the  other,  only  one. 

The  neit  secondary  radials  to  the  right  are,  probably,  broken,  and  in 
our  q^men  are  represented  by  four  quadrangular  pieces  of  unequal 
size.  The  other  four  pieces  aie  nearly  of  equal  size,  sub-quadrangular ; 
twice  as  broad  as  high,  having  two  concave  notches  in  the  upper  maiv 
gin  of  each.. 

Secondary  radials.    The  secondary  radials  are  twenty  in  number  { 

60 
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nearly  equal   in  size ;  sub-quadrangBlar ;  as  broad  as  high.    From 
ea^  of  tiiose  the  arm  takes  its  origin. 

AncU  piece.    Lozenge  shaped;  small ;  rising  from  the  smallest  angu- 
lar depression  in  the  hasal  pieces. 

Lobe  pieces.  These  remarkable  appendages  are  five  in  number;  un- 
equal  in  size;  thick,  rounded,  and  club-like;  twice  as- broad  as  thick  at 
the  superior  extremity,  tapering  downward,  and  ending  in  a  broad  ian^ 
like  manner,  at  the  inferior  extremity.  They  are  divided  into  three  un- 
equal part^,  the  union  of  the  parts  being  marked  by  sutures;  the  up- 
per part  not  unlike  a  seed  vessel,  (when  first  discovered  by  the  coun- 
try- people  these  parts  were  supposed  to  be  petrified  seeds,  and  were  call- 
ed ^^petrified  cofiee-nuts;")  it  is  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  ibe 
whole  lobe  piece;  with  the  middle  piece  it  makes  two-thirds  the  length; 
the  lower  part  is  irregularly  serrated,  and  marked  by  the  impression  of 
muscular  attachments;  it  fits  into  and  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
basal  pieces. 

Arms.  Our  species  has  twenty  arms,  in  sets  of  four,  rising  {torn  the 
second  series  of  secondar}'  radials;  they  are  composed  of  a  double  se- 
ries of  joints,  beautifully  articulating  with  each  other — ^the  salient  an- 
gles of  one  set  filling  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  adjoining  set;  the 
arms  are  r^ularly  tapering  from  their  insertion  to  the  end,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  point,  rising  about  one-fourth  their  length  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  lobe  pieces;  each  set  is  separated  into  pairs  by 
the  lobe  pieces,  which  embrace  them  on  either  side.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  that  the  arms  are  provided  with  cillia. 

This  remarkable  crinoid  is  found  in  the  lower  intercalated  calcareous 
beds  of  the  millstone  grit  of  Crittenden  county,  associated  with  JPentre-* 
mites  obesuSj  ^c.  The  vertical  lange  of  this  species  is  somewhat  great- 
er than  that  of  that  fossil.  It  was  very  abundant;  immense  numbers  of 
the  fragments  of  the  lobed  pieces  are  found,  especially  of  that  part  form- 
ing its  upper  extremity.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  easily  separated, 
for  amongst  the  moltitude  of  ficagments  only  one  specimeif  has  been 
found  sufficiently  perfect  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  compos- 
ing it;  this  is  slightly  flattened  by  pressure,  and  is  so  much  weather^- 
ed  that  no  surface  markings  can  be  discovered.  By  the  fragments  of 
the  lobe  pieces  the  l9wef  intercalated  limestone  of  the  millstone  grit 
n»y  b^  identified. 
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Its  proportions  are  as  follows ;  /* 

Heighth,  •        -        -        •        -        ••^ 

Greatest  breadth  across  the  lobe  pieces, 
Greatest  breadth  at  the  top  of  calyx — narrow 

side,  -        -        - 

Greatest  breadth  at  the  top  of  calyx — wide 

side,          --.--- 
Heighth  of  calyx, 

Heighth  of  jadials, 

Heighth  of  basal  pieces,     «        •        •        . 

Lodg  diameter  of  basal  pieces,    •        -        . 

Short  diameter  of  basal  pieces,    ... 

The  genus  AsterocrintiSy  by  its  lobed  basal  pieces,  is  allied  to  Dicho- 
erinuSj  also  by  the  number  of  its  primary  radials  Here  the  analogy 
ceases.  Dichocrinus  partakes  much  of  the  character  of  the  Platycri" 
nites.  The  primary  radials  are  generally  longer,  and  the  calyx  high ; 
the  radials  of  all  known  species  of  Dichocrinus  are  higher  than  the 
basal  pieces,  while  in  Asterocrinm  the  breadth  of  the  radials  are  equal 
to  twice  their  hight  In  the  remarkable  lobe  pieces  it  is  distinguished 
and  separated  from  all  known  genera.  It  is  evident  the  species  under 
consideration  had  no  vaulted  covering  to  the  stomach,  as  the  lobe  pieces 
rise  from  the  basal  pieces,  (to  which  they  are  attached,)  and  nearly 
fill  the  cavity  of  the  body.  The  lobe  pieces  are  free,  except  at  the 
point  of  attachment  at  the  base,  were  expansile,  and  are  indeed  aux- 
iliaries of  the  arms,  probably  serving  in  part  to  sieze  and  crush  its  food. 
Fixed  to  the  base  by  a  muscular  ligament,  articulating  by  joints,  they 
were  evidently  capable  of  opening  with,  or  even  independently  of  the 
arms.  Our  specimen  is  closed ;  the  arms  are  folded  between  the  lobe 
pieces.  Six  half  sets  of  the  arms  have  their  entire  length,  and  are 
folded  toward  the  centre  of  the  summit,  which  they  do  not  reach,  leav- 
ing the  junctures  of  the  lobe  pieces  exposed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  1857,  our  specimen  is  referred  to,  and  classed  with  Dichocri- 
nus; we  differ  from  the  author  of  that  paper,  and  hold  that  our  species 
is  essentially  different,  and  should  be  separated  from  Dichocrinus. 
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ASTEROClglNUS  (  ?  )    CORONAEIUa    Lyon., 

(Plate  I.    fig.  1,    1  a.) 

It  is  with  a  considerable  hesitation  that  this  remarkable  and  hither- 
to unknown  fossil  is  refisred  to  4j^^erom92U9^  as  it  has  neither  basal, 
radial,  or  arm  pieces.  This  unique  crinoidal  fragment  was  found,  with 
others,  associated  with  Pentremit^  obesus^  Asterocritms  capitaliSf  &c., 
in  the  lower  intercalated  calcareous  bed  of  the  millstone  grit  of  Critten- 
den county.  This  specimen  is  evidently  the  summit  and  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  walls  of  a  crinoid,  and  is  prov  isionally  refer- 
red to  Asterocrinus,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  tumid  star-like  points ;  seen  in  profile  it  resembles  a  ducal  coronet 
or  crown.  The  body  is  pentagonal^  having  equal  sides ;  the  angular 
corners  are  removed ;  an  angular  notch  is  provided,  into  which  three 
of  the  point  pieces  are  inserted  into  the  body.  The  point  on  the  right 
of  the  oral  opening  is  joined  to  the  body  by  an  irregular  line,  nearly 
straight ;  that  on  the  left  is  joined  by  a  curved  line,  with  an  angular 
deflection  near  the  side  farthest  from  the  mouth.  The  marginal  bor- 
ders of  the  pointed  pieces  are  raised,  and  the  pieces  are  fluted  about 
two-thirds  their  length ;  they  are  thick,  heavy,  and  solid  ;  curved  on 
the  lower  side,  and  when  resting  upon  the  upper  surface,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  last,  from  the  instep  to  the  toe.  Within  the 
pointed  pieces  are  arranged  twenty-five  polygonal  pieces — ^those  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  mouth  are  convex,  the  others  are  concave ;  the 
outer  series  are  larger ;  twa  are  hexagonal ;  the  others  are  imperfect 
rhombs ;  those  within  the  point  to  the  right  of  the  mouth  are  small 
and  long ;  the  others  are  still  smaller,  of  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and. 
triangular  forms.  A  few  of  the  small  pieces  surrounding  the  oral  open- 
ing have  been  lost 

Mouth,  sub-central. 

Lower  surface.  Between  the  pointed  pieces  are  three  angular-prom-, 
inences,  and  four  angular  depressions ;  these  are  probably  the  articula- 
ting sur&ces  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  calyx  were  join- 
ed; above  these  notches  and  prominences,  and  on  the  surface  between 
the  pointed  pieces  are  rounded  and  grooved  impressions,  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  arms  (?)  No  surface  markings  are  found 
on  the  specimen,  which  has  evidently  lost  its  dermal  covering ;  they 
would  have  been  lost  had  they  existed  upon  it 
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Size  of  (he  specimen.    Length  of  the  pointed  pieces^  (the  longest 

piece,) -        ..  .^\  inch. 

Length  of  the  pointed  pieces,  (shortest  piece,)      -  .^Vt  ^^^^ 

Longest  diameter  across  the  points,  -        -  l-rirV  inches. 

Longest  diameter  of  hody,  upper  side,        -        -  .-tVt  ^^^h. 

Longest  diameter  of  body,  lower  side,         -        -  .-^  inch. 

Height  of  body  to  junction/>f  pointed  pieces,      -  .^^  inch. 

Height  of  body  to  highest  point  of  pointed  pieces,  .-,^  inch. 

From  mouth  to  nearest  side,      ....  .^y  inch. 

From  mouth  to  most  distant  side,       ...  .^q^  inch. 

GENUS  GRAFHIOCRINUS.    JD$E<ndnek  and  LeEon. 

De  Koninck  and  LeHon,  who  established  this  genus,  have  given 
the  generic  formula  as  follows,  viz  : 
''^Basal  pieces,  5. 

Radial  pieces,  2x3* 

Anal  pieces,  1. 

Interradial  pieces,       0. 
Arms,  10,  not  divided. 

GRAPfflOCRINUS— 14    BRACHIALIS.    Lyon. 

(PUte  I.    fig.  1,    9  a,  26.) 

The  anatomical  structure  of  our  species  corresponds  so  nearly  to  this 
genus  that  it  is  confidently  referred  to  it. 

Column.  A  short  piece  of  the  column,  still  attached  to  our  speci- 
men, is  composed  of  thin  circular  pieces,  rounded  on  the  maigin,  dif- 
fering considerably  in  size— -alternately  a  laiger  and  smaller  one ; 
perfomted ;  the  form  of  the  perforation  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out. 

Basal  pieces  ^ve;  long  lanceolate;  thick  at  the  outer  point;  divided 
by  deep  well  defined  sutures,  from  the  inferior  point  of  the  primary 
radials,  to  the  opening  of  the  columnar-pit,  where  the  pieces  join  evenly 
together;  the  superior  points  curved  upwards,  from  the  columns  out- 
ward;  the  pieces  are  grooved  by  a  broad  concave  furrrow,  which  termi* 


•From  the  figure  g;iren  by  De  Koninck  and  LeHon,  I  have  much  doubt  if  these  are  the  true 
basal  pieces.  Species  of  kindred  form  are  found  with  fine  basal  pieces  within  the  columnar  de- 
pression; these  are  generally  covered  by  the  column  ;  always  alternating  with  the  basal  pie- 
ces, as  recognised  in  the  above  formula.  There  are  another  cfass  of  crinoids  having  a  pen- 
tagonal basal  piece,  not  indented,  divided  by  five  sutures  running  from  the  columnar  pit  to  the 
centre  of  the  sides,  forming  the  pentac^n.  ZmerimUew  M^j^tMSftriiiU-'Tro^tt,  Is  thus  distin- 
giiished. 
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nates  at  the  commencement  of  the  upward  curvatare  of  the  points  of 
the  pieces.  The  piece  to  the  right  of  the  anal  pieces  is  larger  than  the 
others,  and  the  first  primary  radial  rises  from  its  truncated  point;  in 
this  respect  the  drawing  is  imperfect — ^the  side  toward  the  anal  pieces 
should  be  more  elevated.    The  surface  of  all  the  pieces  is  smooth. 

Primary  radials  five ;  somewhat  heart-shaped ;  concave  above,  round* 
ly  pointed  l)elow ;  the  pieces  on  either  ^de  of  the  anal  pieces  are  not 
symetrical^-the  side  of  the  left  hand  one  having  lost  a  portion  of  its 
edge,  against  which  rests  one  of  the  anal  pieces,  while  that  on  the  right 
ride  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  inferior  left  margin,  which  joins  the  laigest 
anal  piece. 

The  primary  radials  of  the  second  series'"'  are  five  in  number;  sub- 
quadrangular;  width,  equal  twice  the  greatest  heighth ;  differing  in  form 
and  size ;  sides  square  and  vertical ;  swelling  rapidly  from  the  sides 
toward  the  center ;  curved  upwards  on  the  superior  margin,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  rounded  prominent  knob,  at  or  near  the  center  of  the 
pieces. 

Secondary  radials  {axilaryy  Miller,)  ten;  four  are  larger  than  the 
others;  similar  in  form  to  the  primary  radials  of  the  first  series  invert- 
ed; boldly  prominent,  each  supporting  two  secondary  radials  of  the 
second  series ;  the  six  others  differ  in  form,  and  are  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  first  fpur,  each  supporting  a  single  piece  of  the  secondary 
radials;  slightly  prominent 

Secondary  radials^  second  series,  consists  of  fourteen  subquadrangu- 
lar  pieces,  differing  slightly  in  size;  less  prominent  than  the  first  series, 
fix)m  which  the  arms  take  their  origin. 

Arms  fourteen,  composed  of  a  double  row  of  pieces,  slightly  rounded^ 
fitting  deeply  into  each  other — the  salient  angles  of  the  right  band  row 
entering  the  retreating  angles  of  the  opposite  row. 

Remarks. — Our  specimen  has  been  slightly  crushed;  the  superior 
ends  of  the  arms  are  broken  off;  the  calyx  is  remarkable  for  the  depth 
of  the  columnar  depression,  and  the  prominence  of  the  rounded  knobed 
terminations  of  the  pieces  forming  it,  also,  in  having  fourteen  arms — 
the  typical  form  of  the  genus  having  only  ten.  It  was  found  in  die 
calcareous  beds,  near  the  base  of  the  millstone  grit  of  Crittenden  coun- 

wm^m^    I  I    1  ■    ■      ■      ^    I  a  ■^i^— ^fcn  m        111        mmm^m^^mm  i    i  ■    i  ■  ^i—^p^  i  ,      ■  ■        m^^a^^  i  ^ 

*  The  primary  radials  of  the  second  series  are  here  equiralent  to  Uie  lAirtJigr  Diecea  of  |M« 
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ty,  associated  with  P.  obedtis,  Asteroerlnus  eapitalisy  A.  carana    i 
lUngiDg  rather  higher  in  the  bed  thaa  eith^  of  the  others.     T 
oai  range  is  not  known.     It  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informi    , 
discovered  in  any  other  geological  horizon. 

A  CTINO  CRINUS.     Miller. 

This  genas  was  established  by  Miller  in  I82I9  and  was  de    1 
follows: 

^^  A  crinoid  animal,  with  a  round  column,  perfor^ited  by  a  roi 
mentary  canal.  At  the  summit  of  the  column  is  placed  a  pelvis  I 
of  three  plates,  on  which  five  costals,  and  one  irregular,  adhere 
are  succeeded  by  the  second  costals  and  intercostals,  and  the  s( 
from  whence  five  arms  proceed,  forming  two  hands,  with  several 
culated  fingers. 

Bound  side-arms  proceed  at  irregular  distances  from  the  < 
which  terminates  at  the  base  in  a  fassicular  bundle  or  roots  of   i 

Recently  De  KoninckandDe  Hon,  in  treating  of  this  gem  i 
adopted  a  diiferent  nomenclature.     The  Adinocrinus,  as  defi 
these  authors,  is  as  follows: 

Generic  Formula: 

Basal  pieces,  3,  of  a  quadrangular  form. 

Radial  pieces,  3x5. 

Interradial  pieces,     3x4. 

Anal  pieces,  6. 

Brachial  pieces,        1,  or  2  X  5- 

Column,  cylindrical;  canal,  pentagonal. 

ACTINOCRINUS  ABNORMia    Lytm. 
CPlatelV.    fig.l,    la,  16.) 

Bodff.  The  general  form  of  the  most  symetrical  of  this  sp( 
sub-globular;  others  are  quite  shallow ;  saucer  shaped ;  with  a  ve 
urregular;  covering  in  others  the  circle  of  the  body,  at  the  insei  I 
the  arms,  is  deeply  emarginate.  The  form  of  the  inferior  part  1 
calyx  is  constantly  that  of  a  shallow  rounded  cup,  slightly  in<: 
around  the  columnar  pit.  The  basal  pieces,  and  the  radialsof  1 
and  2nd  series,  are  also  constant  characteristics. 

The  superior  surface  has  a  continuous  covering,  composed  of 
pieces;  the  spaces  opposite  the  junction  of  the  arms  with  the  bod} 
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generally  promiaeQt  tubercles,  usually  rounded  an4  low,  sometimes 
long  and  sharp-pointed ;  an  additional  knob  or  point  usually  murks  the ' 
summit,  which  is  sub-central  and  near  the  anal  side;  around  these 
prominent  pieces,  are  arranged,  in  a  circular  manner,  small  polygonal 
pieces  of  various  sizes,  and  the  interspaces  between  these  circular 
patches  are  filled  with  pieces  of  irregular  forms;  in  some  of  the 
best  preserved  several  knobs  are  joined  by  the  interspace,  having  a 
central  piece,  around  which  are  arranged,  circularly,  small  pieces — one 
piece  of  the  circle  forming  the  connection  between  the  centers  of  th^ 
adjoining  circles. 

Our  description  is  that  of  a  single  specimen,  differing  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  all  others  of  the  species;  yet  it  is  believed  that  no  accu- 
rate observer  could  fail  to  reorganize  every  specimen  of  the  species, 
by  features  they  have  in  common,  which  distinguishes  them  from  oth- 
er species. 

Basal  pieces.  The  basal  pieces,  when  undivided,  presents  an  oblong 
hexagonal  space — the  middle  perforation  being  sub-central;  when  di- 
vided, the  sutures  from  the  central  opening  terminate  at  the  center  of 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  alternate  radid  pieces  of  the  first  series;  by 
this  division  producing  two  pieces  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  one  gene- 
rally smaller  than  the  others. 

Radial  pieces^  1  st  series.  Consists  of  six  hexagonal  pieces,  (one  of 
these  pieces  is  sometimes  pentagonal  or  obscurely  hexagonal,)  diifering 
somewhat  in  size  and  form ;  slightly  concave — the  concavity  extending 
over  the  whole  area  of  each  piece;  when  arranged  in  the  cup  they  are 
nearly  horizontal,  being  only  slightly  curved. 

Primary  radialSj  2nd  series,  five;  usually  four  hexagonal  and  one 
pentagonal;  not  unfrequently  one  of  the  radials  is  abnormal,  and  rises 
between  two  of  the  radials  of  the  first  series.  Fig.  lb,  plate.  IV,  ex- 
hibits this  anomalous  arrangement.  Fig.  la,  plate  IV,  shows  all  the 
pieces  in  a  normal  condition  (hexagonal.) 

The  ^rd  series  of  primary  radials  consist  of  four  pieces  septilate- 
ral, and  one  hexagonal ;  nearly  equal  in  size. 

Secondary  radials,  \st  series,  consists  of  eleven  pieces,  varying  in 
size  and  form — some  being  heptagonal,  hexagonal,  and  one  being  pent- 
agonal; this  last  piece  rises  from  the  anomalous  ray.  (Fig.  lb,  plate 
IV.) 
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Inlerradial fidis.  The  interradial  fields  are  foar  io  namber,  each 
filled  with  six  pieces,  differing  in  form  and  size;  arranged  by  one 
forming  the  base;  from  the  sloping  upper  sides  of  this  rise  two  others; 
between  these  latter  and  their  outer  upper  side^  three  others;  upoa 
these  rest  the  interaxilary  pieces,  eleven  in  number;  these' vary  much 
in  form  and  size  in  different  specimens. 

Nearly  all. the  pieces  composing  the  2nd  and  3rd  primary  radials, 
and  the  interradial  fields  are  flattened  or  slightly  concave;  this  is  ohaD* 
acteristic  and  common  to  the  species. 

Anal  pieces.  The  anal  pieces  vary  much  in  different  specimens — 
from  14  to  18  of  irregular  form;  being  neither  constant  in  form  nor 
number. 

The  Arms  vary  in  number  firom  ten  to  fourteen,  at  their  insertion 
into  the  calyx;  they  are  very  irregular  in  their  arrangement,  some? 
times  coming  off  in  five  regular  piurs;  again  three  pairs^-one  set  of 
three,  and  one  set  of  one,  making  ten;  again,  three  sets  of  four  each^ 
one  set  of  three,  one  of  two,  and  a  single  arm,  standing  by  itself  mak- 
ing fourteen. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  the  species  that  have  come  under 
our  observation,  no  two  have  ever  been  observed  with  precisely  the 
same  arrangement  in  the  zone  forming  the  region  of  the  arms — sufll- 
cient  difference  fi^equently  existing,  in  different  specimens,  to  warrant 
a  separation  of  the  species  if  the  technical  arrangement  should  be  re? 
lied  upon.  By  the  low  calyx,  concave  surfSioe  of  the  pieces,  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  they  will,  however^  be  referred  oa3     species. 

DimmBions: 

Greatest  heighth  of  calyx,  -        -        t  .tVt  i'^ch. 

Least  heighth  of  calyx,      -        -        -        ?  .^V  ^^^ 

Heigth  from  base  to  summit^       ,        •        •  .^o^.  inch. 

Greatest  breadth,       -        -        .        •        -        I.tVt  inches. 
Least  breadth,  ^         -        -        r        -        -        l--nnr  inches. 

Position  and  hcaUttf.  Very  abundant  in  the  limestone  immediate? 
ly  at  the  base  of  the  ^^Devonian  black  slate,"  and  above  the  beds  of 
Hydraulic  cement  stone.  In  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  range  of  Catenepqra  escharoides  bed.  Actinocrinus  ahnort 
mis  is  especially  abundant  in  the  bed  above  alluded  to,  exposed  at  the 
quarries,  on  the  south  fork  of  Bear  grass  creek;  at  Rock  Ishmd,  nes^f 
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the  old  TarLseon's  mill;  at  the  foot  of  the  &lls  of  the  Ohio;  and  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Jefferdonville  and  Columbus  railroad,  on  Silver 
creek,  Clarke  county,  la.  It  has  not  been  found  extending  beyond 
this  bed — which  varies  in  thickness  from  five  to  twelve  or  thirteen  feet. 
Of  the  numerous  specimens  obtained  by  collectors,  most  of  them  are 
mere  fragments;  very  few  have  more  than  half  or  three-fourths  of  the 
head  complete — many  not  so  much.  This  is  the  most  abundant  fos- 
sil form  of  the  bed  at  the  locality  on  Beargrass. 

GENUS  DOLATOCRINUS.    Lyon. 

Gen.  i^ar.-r- Column,  roundj  composed  (near  the  body)  of  altfinia^^ 
large  and  small  pieces;  perforation  pentalobate;  rather  large;  basal 
pieces  five;  pentagenal;  spall;  sometimes  covered  by  the  column.  _ 

First  radials  five,  hexagonal;  second _  radials  five,  qnadranfgular ; 
^rd  radials  five,  pentagonal ;  first  secondary  radialSy  ten  or  eleven, 
generally  hexagonid;  second  secondary  radials  quite  irregularj  varying 
uqm  ten  to  thirteen;  interaxilarys^  those  rising  firom  the  radials  from 
five  to  seven,  whilst  those  which  rise  from  the  intenadial.  fields  vary 
from  ten  to  twelve;  inter  radials,  first  series^  five,  large  nonagonal  j 
the  second^  series,  of, fivp,  differing ioJbna;  arms  ten,  formed  of  circu- 
lar pieces  of  equal  thickness,  tapering  rapidl^r  tqward^the  superior  end; 
moti^  sub-ceiitral_probo8cidate;  summit  covered  by  small  polygonal 
pieces. 

DOLATOCRINUS  LACUS.    Zyon. 

Plate  IV.    fig.  2,  2a,  26,  Sc. 

Specific  character. — ^^0£;7jr  sub-globose;  truncated  below;  columnar- 
pit  broad  and  deep;  summit  somewhat  conical,  prolonged  by  a  probos- 
cis ;  column  round ;  near  the  body  composed  of  alternate  large  and 
smaller  pieces  articulating  by  flat  radiated  surfaces;  th^  upper  joint 
of  the  column  is  hemispherical,  and  partially  fills  the  .columnar-pit, 
nearly  and  sometimes  quite  concealing  the  basal  pieces;  oplumnar  per- 
foration rather  large  and  pentalobate. 

Basal  pieces  five;""^  pentagonal;  nearly  of  equal  size;  not  quite  as 

*The  basal  pieces  are  only  seen  in  fragments  and  crushed  specimens;  from  these  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  basal  pieces  are  five  in  number;  should  future  investigation  determine  that 
the  base  is  divided  into  only  three  parts,  the  base  would  then  resemble  that  of  Platycnnu9t 
Miller,  not  Au$iin  Being  now  folly  pursuaded  that  this  arrangement  of  five  basals,  idtemat- 
ing  with  five  first  radials,  is  the  strooture  of  the  animal,  we  have  so  described  it. 
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higb  as  wide;  lying  deep  in  the  columnar-pit,  and  frequently  oonoeal- 
ed  by  tiie  insertion  of  the  columns,  as  in  fig.  2Cy  plate  lY. 

^r9t  radid  pieces  five;  hexagonal;  nearly  equal  in  size ;  twice  as 
broad  as  high;  ornamented  by  sculptured  ridges,  which  terminate  at 
a  longisb  ^  rounded  knob,  near  the  maigin  of  the  columnar  depre&* 
sion. 

Second  radial  pieces  &Ye;  sub-quadxangular;  wider  than  high;  neaiw 
ly  of  the  same  size;  the  center  of  the  pieces  ate  ornamented  by  a 
knob,  which  terminates  at  this  upper  margin.  In  specimens  of  the 
aged  of  this  species  the  knob  is  fi:equently  prolonged,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  a  sharp  ridge. 

.   Third  radiois  five;  pentag<mal;  broader  than  high;  same  size,  otr 
namented  near  their  center  by  a  knob. 

Seeandary  radialsy  first  series  ten  of  irregular  form ;  as  laige  as  or 
larger  than  the  third  primary  radial^;  principally  hexagonal— some- 
times one  or  more  are  pentagonal. 

Seamdary  radiois^  second  series,  varying  in  number  ficom  ten  to  thir- 
teen; irregular  in  form  and  size.  Inter aaiHary  pieces  \  these  pieces 
are  variable,  differing  in  form  and  size,  and  are  distinguished  as  trian- 
gular and  qpiadiangular — ^the  triangular  pieces  having  their  cnrigin  in 
the  radial  pieces ;  eight  ia  number ;  those  or^nating  from  the  inter- 
radial  {Rece  of  the  second  series  are  quadrangular;  twelve  or  more  in. 
number. 

Interradials  five  ^  very  large;  nenagonal ;  angularly  pointed  below ; 
truncated  on  the  superior  margin ;  from  these  rise  the  secondary  la- 
dials,  five  in  number,  four  of  which  are  pentagonal ;  pointed  at  the 
summit ;  inferior  margin  as  wide  as  the  superior  margin  of  the  first 
interradials  on  which  they  rest ;  the  other  piece  is  quadiangolar. 

The  arnis  are  ten  in  number,  rising  in  pairs ;  ratiier  short ;  tapering 
rapidly ;  composed  of  ovoid  fiat  pieces,  of  equal  thioknesfr— one  mde 
exhibiting  the  articulating  surfaces  from  which  tentaeulaB  have  been 
detached ;  the  form  and  armngement  of  the  tentaculsB  are  unknown. 

Summit.  The  summit  ia  covered  by  ratilierlaige  polygonal  pieces,  va» 
rious  ia  form ;  genemlly  ornamented  by  small  granular  pvonunenees. 

Proboscis  or  oral  tube.  In  its  complete  form  it  is  unknown ;  jiidg* 
ing  fi*om  the  fragments  found  attached  to  the  specimens,  it  is  small  com* 
pared  with  the  same  appendage  in  other  crinoids ;  composed  of  small 
polygonal  pieces. 
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External  markings^  The  body  is  adorned  by  a  most  beautiful  net- 
work of  raised  tmngular  figures ;  the  points  of  the  principal  triangu- 
lar figures  rise  from^  and  terminate  at,  the  centre  of  the  first  interradi^ 
al  pieces ;  a  subordinate  set  of  figures  terminate  at  the  centre  of  all 
the  lueces  below  the  arms.  In  some  specimens  the  lines  are  continu- 
ousy  in  others,  interrupted.  The  summit  pieces  are  sometimes  adorn- 
ed by  a  single  prominent  granule ;  in  other  specimens,  many  of  the 
pieces  are  ornamented  by  a  number  of  granules,  arranged  in  lines  across 
some  of  the  pieces  in  nearly  parallel  rows,  or  in  a  circular  band  around 
a  more  prominent  central  one. 

Geological  position  and  locality.  Found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
limestone  immediately  over  the  hydraulic  cement  beds,  Jefierson  couu" 
ty,^  Kentucky,  on  Beargrass  creek;  same  beds  on  Rock  Island,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  Silver  creek,  Clarke  county,  Indiana. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville,  resting  on  the  hydraulic  cement 
bed,  and  below  the  black  slate  of  the  Denovian  period,  occurs  a  thin 
bed  of  limestone,  its  base  resting  on  the  cement  stone  bed ;  in  this  is  to 
be  found  a  partial  bed  of  conglomerate,  of  ferruginous  gravel ;  a  similar 
bed  of  conglomerate  exists  below  the  cement  bed.  The  cement  bed  at 
Beu:grass  creek  is  from  four  to  six  inches  thick.  NorthWSjgtwa^rdly, 
three  and  a  half  miles,  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  on  the  Indiana  side  of 
the  river,  this  stone  is  eighteen  feet  thick ;  from  the  bed,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Falls,  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  is  manufactured,  of  superior 
quality.  Resting  on  the  cement  bed,  as  before  stated,  is  a  bed  of  linie- 
stohe  from  four  to  eight  feet  thick ;  the  inferior  two  feet  abounds  in 
crinoidcBj  in  &ct,  the  bed  is  literally  made  up  of  the  remains  of  these 
animals.  Then  succeeds,  about  two  feet  abounding  in  fassil  corals^ 
amongrt  which  are  a  few  mtro(Mtes  ;  these  are  again  succeeded  by 
Crenoideoy  Brachiopoda.  and  Trilohites.  Upon  the  whole  rests  a  bed 
of  black  slate,  variously  estimated  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  thick. 

A  few  individuals  of  our  genus,  and  probably  of  the  same  species, 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  hydraulic  beds ;  these  are  seldom  well  pre- 
served ;  should  these  prove  to  be  our  species,  the  vertical  range  of  the 
species  will  be  about  twenty-five  feet ;  should  they  prove  to  be  difier- 
epty  the  range  will  be  only  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feei 
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GENUS  YASOCRINUS.    Lytm. 

Gen.  char* — Body  v^e  shaped ;  twice  as  wide  as  high ;  ha^al  pieces 
five ;  pentagonal ;  pointed  at  their  superior  margin ;  primary  radials 
five ;  rising  between  the  points  of  the  basal  pieces ;  secondary  radials 
five ;  broad ;  irregularly  pentagonal ;  arms  five ;  single ;  composed  of 
cylindrical  pieces;  anal  piece  one;  hexagonal;  large;  summit  un- 
known ;  column  unknown. 

VASOCRINUS  VALENS.    Li/on. 
(Plate  IV.    fig.  3,    3«.) 

Basal  pieces  five ;  low,  broad ;  pointed  at  their  summit ;  swelling 
at  the  base ;  forming  a  shallow  cup,  with  perpendicular  sides ;  bottom 
slightly  concave ;  superior  margin  divided  by  obtuse  points  into  five 
broad,  shallow,  angular  notches ;  the  base  articulates  with  the  column 
by  a  suriace  marked  by  stri^,  radiating  firom  a  small  circular  opening. 

Radial  pieces  five ;  smooth ;  sub-hexagonal ;  differing  slightly  in 
size ;  higher  than  wide ;  rising  between  the  basal  pieces. 

Secondary  radials  five  in  number ;  smooth ;  pentagonal ;  nearly  twice 
as  wide  as  high ;  the  median  line  of  these  pieces  are  neariy  horizontal ; 
the  truncated  &ce,  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms,  eliptical,  concave, 
prorated  near  the  centre,  deeply  sulcate  above  the  perforation  ;  the 
sides  are  joined  together,  curving  upward  and  terminating  on  the  sum- 
mit between  the  arms ;  the  piece  on  the  left  of  the  anal  piece  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  others,  and  covers  the  points  of  two  of  the 
radials,  whilst  that  on  the  r^ht  of  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  others^ 
and  rises  from  the  point  and  left  side  of  the  primary  radial,  beneath  it 
The  amd  piece  is  large,  sub-hexagonal,  rising  between  two  of  the  pri- 
mary ladials,  and  extends  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  axillary  fitoe 
of  tiie  second  primary  radials. 

Arms  composed  of  cylindrical  pieces,  their  legnth  and  diameter  being 
nearly  equal ;  perforated  and  deeply  sulcate  on  the  superior  idde. 

Dimensions :  ^ 

Diameter  of  the  base,  ....        .^^  inch. 

Height  of  the  base,      -        -        -        -         -        .-^V  in^^* 

Height  of  the  body, .^'^  inch. 

Greatest  diameter,        .....       l.-f^  inches. 
Diameter  of  the  axillary  articulation,     -        -        .y^  inch. 
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Remarks.  This  remaikable  erinoid  was  obtained  several  years  since 
at  the  quarries  on  Beargrass  creek,  near  LouisviUe,  where  it  was  found 
associated  wii^  ActinocrintOt^  DolaiocrznuSf  &c.  It  is  very  rare — ^thi» 
specimen  is  the  only  one  of  this  species  heretofore  obtained. 

VASOCRINUS  SCULPTUS.    Zi/on. 

(Plate  IT.    fig.    36, 3e,  3d,  3e.) 

Body  small;  vase  shaped;  section  at  the  junction  of  the  arms  pen- 
tagonal; side  of  pentagon  above  the  anal  pieces  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
either  of  the  others;  the  sur&ce  is  roughened  by  raised  sculpture;  the 
center  of  the  pieces  below  the  arms  are  all  prominent^  On  either  ade 
of  the  sutures  marking  tibe  junction  of  the  basal  pieces  is  a  raised  rib, 
which  termitkates  at  the  center  of  the  first  radial  pieces  Ijring  above 
the  sutures.  Similar  ribs  cover  the  body,  extending  from  near  the 
center  of  each  to  the  center  of  all  the  contiguous  pieces,  (except  the 
basal  pieces,)  thus  dividing  the  sur&ce  into  nearly  equal-sided  triangu- 
lar spaces,  deeply  depressed  at  the  center,  and  curving  up  to  the  ribs 
which  define  them ;  at  the  end  of  the  ribs  the  triangular  spaces  are 
joined  by  a  narrow  grooved  avenue^  not  quite  so  deep  as  the  center  of 
the  spaces. 

Basal  pieces  five;  pentagonal;  as  high  as  wide;  exten^Hg  beneath 
to  the  columnar  perforation;  junction  witii  the  column  slightly  con- 
cave, 

Radiai  pieces  five;  hexagonal;  four  of  equal  size;  as  high  as  wide; 
one  much  larger  than  the  others,  rising  between  the  points  of  the  basal 
pieces.  . 

SecMkdary  radials  {scapviUBi  MiUer)^ye\  irregularly  pentagonal^ 
neariy  equal,  in  size,  except  the  piece  on  the  left -of  thermal  pieces^, 
which  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  either  of  the  ^otheis;  articulating 
&cet  of  the  arms  uneven ;  prorated ;  sulcated  upon  the  upper  ade; 
the  pieces  curve  upwards  at  their  line  of  junction,  and  terminate  upon 
the  summit  above  the  line  of  the  arms. 

Anal  pieces  tyfO'y  hexagonal;  one^ equaling  in  size  the  first  radial 
pieces;  the  other  is  quite  small. 

Arms  five;  single;  structure  beyond  the  first  joint  unknown ;  they 
start  fit>m  the  body  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Oohumn  unknown.  < 
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Geological  position  and  hcaUty.  Found  in  the  limestone  about  five 
feet  beneath  the  Devonian  black  slate,  and  above  the  beds  of  Hydraulic 
eement-stone,  Jefferson  county,  and  in  the  same  geological  position  on 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  It  does  not  appear,  from  what  is  known  of  it, 
to  have  a  very  great  vertical  range,  probably  not  more  than  three  or 
four  ieet. 

OLIVANITES  VERNBUILH.     TrooBt. 

Ref.  and  Syn.  Pentremites  Vemeuiliiy  Troosty  sixth  report  on  the  Ge- 
ology of  the  Slate  of  Tennessee^  NdshviUey  1841.  Pentremites  Vemeui- 
Ui  {Beadle)  d^Orhigny  Prodrome  de  Pal^  StrjuUgr  1,  p*  102. 

EUeacrinus  VemeuHU  Boemer.  Monographie  der  FossiUn  Cri" 
noiden  famUe  der  Blastoideen^  ^a,  Berlin,  1852,  p.  59. 

This  fossil  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  rocks  of  the  Denoviau 
period,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  Beargrass  creek  near 
Louisville,  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  and  in  other  localities. 

Professor  Troost  distinguished  this  fossil  in  1841,  as  Pentremites 
VerneuiUi.  In  a  list  of  fossil  crinoids  of  Tennessee,  publisfafed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science ;  of  the  meeting  held  at  Cambridge,  Boston,  1850,  the  learned 
professor  has  removed  it  from  Pentremites  ;  having  erected  a  new  genus 
for  its  reception,  and  distinguished  it  as  Otivanites  VerneuiUi.  In  a 
private  letter,  written  August  3d,  1849,  to  a  distinguished  lady  of 
Tennessee,  Professor  Troost  removes  Pentremites  Vememlii  to  OUvani- 


Dr.  Fred.  Roemer,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  work  on  the  Family 
Blastoidea,  referred  to  above,  has  re-described  this  fossil  under  the 
generic  title  of  Elcsacrinus,  (retaining  Prof  Troost's  specific  name,) 
with  excellent  figures  by  Hugo  Troscbel.  For  want  of  wdl  preserved 
i^Kecimens,  both  the  figures  and  description  are  defective  in  many  res- 
pects. 

For  these  reasons,  and  possessing  quite  perfect  specimens,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  describe  these,  and  restore  the  name  proposed  by  that  pioneer 
of  western  geology.  Dr.  Troost 

During  the  last  seventeen  years  hundreds  of  these  curious  forms, 
known  as  ^Petrified  Hickorynuts,"  have  passed  through  our  hands, 
having  been  distributed  to  collectors  at  home  and  abroad.     Dr.  Roe- 
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mer's  description  was  probably  made  from  some  of  those  famished  by 
us  during  his  visit  to  this  country. 

Of  the  multitudes  collected  we  have  now  over  three  hundred  speci- 
menSy  and  out  of  this  large  number,  not  more  than  five  or  six  expose 
the  true  structure  of  the  body,  .especially  the  arrangement  of  the  base^ 
and  only  two  exhibit  the  pieces  at  the  summit  of  it 

0LIVANITE8   VERNEUILII.     TroosL 

(Plate  v.    fig.  1,     la,  16,  le,  1(2.) 

Deicription. — The  body  is  illipsoidal ;  the  usual  proportion  between 
the  height  and  width  is  as  4  to  3  ;  in  the  more  globose  it  is  sometimes 
as  3  is  to  2^.  The  whole  surface  in  well  preserved  specimens,  shows 
a  remarkable  fine  sculpture.  The  cup,  below  the  ambulacial  fields, 
consists  of  eleven  pieces ;  above  the  cup  and  between  it  and  the  sum- 
mit are  four  interradial  lanceolate  pieces,  one  anal  piece,  five  pseudam- 
bulacrae,  and  ten  large  pieces  ;  one  on  either  side  of  these,  making 
thirty-six  prominent  pieces,  exclusive  of  those  at  the  summit ;  making 
in  all  about  fifty  pieces.  Only  very  short  pieces  of  the  column  hav- 
ing been  found  attached,  little  of  its  structure  is  knowq ;  the  small 
part  found  attached  is  round  or  imperfectly  pentagonal.  The  colum- 
nar perforation  is  pentalobate."^ 

The  Basal  pieces j  three  in  number,  are  very  minute;  lozenge  shaped 
<Nr  quadrilateral ;  situated  at  ijie  bottom  of  the  columnar-pit;  always 
concealed  when  the  column  is  present. 

Primary  radials  are  also  three  in  number;  small;  situated, within 
the  columnar  pit;  two  are  hexagonal,  and  one  somewhat  lozenge-shaped; 
nearly  of  equal  size;  each  piece  is  ornamented  by  three  tuburcles,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  sutures,  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  joined 
pieces,  and  one  near  the  center  of  the  pieces;  they  are,  usually  entirely 
concealed  by  the  column — ^a  single  specimen  has  been  seen  that  ex- 
hibited a  part  of  these  pieces  when  the  column  was  present 

Primary  radials ^  second  series.  These  pieces  are  five  in  number; 
forked;  one-sixth  wider,  at  the  spread  of  the  branches,  than  high;  the 
inferior  margin  is  deflected  within  the  columnar-pit,  and  rests  on  the 
outer  or  superior  margins  of  the  first  radials,  as  in  Pentremites,  with 
this  difference,  one  of  the  second  radials  rises  from  an  angular  point  of 

•A  single  specimen,  out  of  msny,  exhibits  this  structure  ;  nearly  all  the  specimens  are  par- 
tially dlicified,  and  the  structure  partially  obliterated. 
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o  D6  of  the  hexagonal  pieces.  The  bending  or  angular  deflection  of 
these  pieceSy  into  the  columnar-pit,  is  most  remarkable,  forming,  as 
they  do,  a  margin  about  equal  to  their  thickness  around  the  external 
margin  of -the  columnar-pit,  around  the  column  presenting  the  appear- 
ance as  if  their  junction  with  the  first  primary  radials  was  against 
their  inner  face,  and  not  by  the  inferior  margin  of  the  pieces,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  crinoidea.  The  sides  of  the  pieces  or  branches 
of  the  forks  are  nearly  of  equal  width,  tapering  or  curving  slightly 
from  within  the  fork  outward;  the  lateral  margins  are  straight;  their 
summits  are  variously  truncated,  sometimes  by  a  straight  line  from 
within  the  fork  outward  and  downward;  again,  by  an  additional  comer  re- 
moved from  the  point  within  the  fork,  and  sometimes  they  are  found  irre- 
gularly rounded  from  the  center  of  the  branches  to  either  side;  all  these 
forms  are  seen  in  a  single  specimen.  The  angular  indentation  between 
the  branches  of  the  fork  terminates  in  a  prominent  cup,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds, upward,  on  either  branch  of  the  fork,  defining  the  space  between 
them,  a  sharp  prominent  margin  marking  the  limit  of  the  branches  of 
the  fork.  The  branches  of  the  second  primary  radials  are  also  marked 
with  lines  of  incremenl^  which  conform  to  the  upper  and  outer  margins 
of  the  pieces.  The  lines  are  prominent,  and  are  probably  the  remains 
of  the  processes  marking  the  margins  of  the  pieces  above  alluded  to, 

Interradial  pieces — (No.  4,  fig.  1,  plate  v.)  These  five  pieces  are 
long,  (seven  times  as  long  as  their  greatest  width;)  lanceolate,  rising 
from  the  notched  and  curved  superior  margins  of  two  adjacent  branches 
of  the  second  primary  radial  pieces,  and  terminating  at  the  sunmiit  of 
the  body,  between  the  ovarial  (?)  openings;  they  are  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  a  line  from  which  fine  depressed  strise  diverge  at  an  angle 
of  about  60^  (upward  and  outward,)  dividing  the  parts  of  the  piece  oq 
either  side  of  the  center  line  into  flat  bands,  equal  in  width  to  the  ribs 
on  the  pieces  on  either  side  of  the  pseudambulacral  fields,  and  the 
pieces  composing  these,  the  ambuIacrsB— sixty  of  which  are  contained 
in  an  inch.* 

The  pqrts  here  designated  interradial  pieces,  in  the  best  preserved 

•  Dr.  Roeraer*!  figare  repreaenUi  this  park,  whieh  la  th«  middle  of  hit  *'dtUoid  pieoM,*'  m 
OOTtred  with  paoctareSt  (**db«^iiaiti^  bedeetV)  In  the  abore  description  this  part  is  called 
Interradial  piece,  and  Is  separated  from  the  pseudambulacral  fields,  and  from  the  spaces  on  either 
aide  of  them.  In  no  specimen,  of  thoasands,  has  this  panctared  sorfaee  been  observed;  it  Is 
probabW  the  effect  of  cleaning  with  a  pointed  instrument.  It  has  been  obeerred  in  somo  aq 
dean  to. 
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specimens,  are  separated  from  the  pieces  on  either  side  of  the  pseudam- 
bulacrse,  by  a  sharply  defined  angular  ridge,  surrounding  the  whole 
piece  except  at  the  junction  with  the  branches  of  the  radials  below  ii 

Anal  piece.  This  piece  is  wider  than  the  interradial  pieces;  nearly 
equal  in  width  in  its  whole  length;  rounded  at  its  sunmiit,  having  a  circu- 
lar notch  in  its  upper  margin,  the  sides  of  which  are  frequently  trunca- 
ted obliquely  downward  from  the  sides  of  the  notch,  above  which  is 
situated  the  large  ovoid  opening.  It  rises  from  the  summits  of  the 
second  radials,  like  the  interradial  pieces,  and  like  those  it  is  marked 
with  striae.  •  This  piece  has  much  irregularity  in  form  and  adjustment 
with  reference  to  the  body,  in  different  specimens,  being  disposed  above 
the  general  surface  at  its  superior  extremity,  and  sometimes  below  it; 
frequently  the  circular  notch  occupies  the  whole  summit  of  the  piece, 
which  is  then  very  prominent,  and  prolonged  above  the  summit  of  the 
body,  while  in  other  specimens  it  terminates  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  summit. 

The  pseudambulacral  fields,  five  in  number,  rise  from  the  angular 
notch  in  the  summits  of  the  second  radials,  and  terminate  at  the  sum- 
mit; they  are  alike  in  size  and  arrangement  of  parts;  each  field  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  middle  of  which  is  the  longest;  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  notch,  as  before  stated,  it  is  continued  to  the  openings 
around  the  summit,  which  it  divides,  and  is  continued  beyond  them 
toward  the  center  of  the  crown,  and  is  lost  under  the  small  pieces  ar- 
ranged within  the  openings.  It  is  divided  by  a  line  into  equal  parts 
running  its  whole  length,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  a  line  of 
pores,  and  a  ridge.  In  some  states  of  specimens  the  mesial  line  is 
deeply  grooved,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  rounded  ridge,  equal  in 
width  to  the  line  of  pores;  thus  each  field  is  divided  into  four  parts  of 
equal  width — i.  e.,  two  lines  of  pores  and  two  ridges  lying  between 
them.  In  large  specimens  their  width  is  .^*-y  of  an  inch.  The  pores 
are  ovoid,  the  long  diameter  lying  transversely  with  the  specimen, 
about  60  to  the  inch;  they  terminate  at  the  reniform  larger  openings 
at  the  summit  The  openings  at  the  summit  have  their  long  diameter 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  pore  pieces. 

The  sides  of  the  suture  dividing  the  pore  pieces  is  beautifully  orna- 
mented by  fan-like  figures,  lying  nearly  opposite  the  pores;  they  are 
nearly  triangular  in  form,  composed  of  six  diverging  ridges^  having  a 
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common  origin  opposite  the  pores ;  these  are  divided  by  grooves  of  un* 
equal  depth,  increasing  in  size  and  depth  from  the  origin  of  the  ridges 
to  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  quite  analogous  to  the  same  part  in  Pen- 
tremites  obesus* 

The  pores  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  body.  On  either 
side  the  pore  pieces  are  supported  by  a  piece,  two  to  each  field,  ten  in 
all,  of  equal  width,  nearly  of  the  same  form,  ornamented  with  grooves 
and  ridges.  The  grooves  rise  at  a  pore,  and  cross  the  pieces  transversely, 
and  terminate  against  the  interradial  pieces,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pieces  being  covered  by  grooves  and  ridges,  which  are  equal  in  size  to 
the  pore,  or  the  division  between  the  pores,  against  which  they  severally 
originate.  These  are  again  crossed  obliquely  from  the  outside  of  the 
pieces  upward,  by  a  set  of  ribs  which  rise  against  the  intermdials  and 
anal  piece,  and  cross  the  supporting  pieces  of  the  pseudambulacrse. 

The  summit  within  the  circle  of  the  large  pores  (ovarian  openings  ?) 
is  divided  into  about  twenty-two  small  pieces,  six  of  which  are  dis- 
posed around  the  seventh,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  crown. 
They  are  nearly  of  equal  size,  polygonal  or  nearly  circular;  without 
the  line  of  the  six  pieces,  and  falling  into  the  indentations  around  the 
circle  formed  by  them,  are  smaller  pieces,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
outer  circle  of  the  ovaiian  (?)  openings  are  small  linear  pieces,  abut- 
ting against  the  small  pieces  outside  of  the  first  circle ;  all  the  pieces 
exept  the  linear  ones  are  studded  with  a  number  of  small  prominent 
granules. 

Specimens  of  this  fossil  are  found  ranging  from  .^^  in  inch,  to  an 
inch  and  .^\  in  length. 

The  relative  proportion  of  one  of  the  medium  sized,  rather  globose 
specimens  is  as  follows  : 


Greatest  length, 1-mr 

Length  from  bottom  of  columnar-pit  to  summit,  l-iVV 

Greatest  diameter, 1  .^«g. 

Least  diameter,  l-iV^ 

Length  of  second  primary  radials,   - 

liongth  of  first  primary  radials, 

Length  of  basal  pieces,  ....  .^o^i^ 

Greatest  length  of  the  pieces,  -        -        •  1.^ 


•TTTTT 
1  a 

•Tirir 


0 


Grreatest  width  of  paeudambulacral  fields^  -         ..|^. 


nches. 

nches. 

nches. 

nchea 

nch. 

nch. 

nch. 

nchee. 
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Greatest  width  of  interradial  pieces,  -        •  --^-^  inch. 

Greatest  length  of  interradial  pieces,         -        -        l--nnr  inches. 

Greatest  width  of  anal  piece,    -        -        -        -  .-j^^  inch. 

Greatest  length  of  anal  piece,  -        -        .         l.-^^  inches. 

Diameter  of  columnar  pit,       -        -        -        -  .^Vt  inch. 

Geological  positiom  and  locaUty. — ^Found  in  rocks  of  the  Denovian 
period,  about  fiyi^  or  six  feet  below  the  hydraulic  cement4>eds,  in  a 
rock  of  peculiar  physical  character,  distinguished  as  the  Olivaniie  bed ; 
the  bed  yaries  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  two  feet.  The  space  be- 
tween the  OUvanite  bed  and  the  hydraulic  cement  beds,  abounds  in 
fragments  of  S^rifer  cuUrajugaiuSj  and  a£fords  very  few  fossils,  ex- 
cept a  few  washed  and  rolled  corals.  The  OUvanite  bed  is  rather  local, 
although  these  fossils  have  a  large  horizontal  range,  the  beds  are  in 
interrupted  patches.  The  beds  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  have  proba- 
bly been  the  most  productive.  They  have  also  been  found  on  Bear- 
grass  creek,  Jefferson  county,  near  Louisville  ;  on  Silver  and  Fourteen- 
mile  creeks,  Clarke  county,  Indiana ;  and  near  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OLIVANITSS  ANGULARI8.    L^on. 

The  preservation  of  the  specimens  of  this  species  is  such,  that  a 
distinct  character  cannot  be  traced  of  the  fine  external  markings.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  parts,  however,  are  distinctly  visible,  war^ 
ranting  the  opinion,  that  the  generic  character  is  that  of  OUvamies^ 
although  some  of  the  parts  are  not  distinctly  preserved. 

Specific  Character — ^Plate  V.    fig.  2,  2  a,  2  ft. 

Description. — The  body  is  sub-ovoid ;  the  diameter  of  the  spedmen 
under  eonidderation,  firom  the  anal  side,  transversely,  to  the  highest 
point  on  the  opposite  side,  is  .-^-^  of  an  inch ;  the  diameter  parallel 
with  the  flattened  anal  side  .r^  of  an  inch ;  the  height  being  .^^^  of 
an  inch.  The  anal  side  between  the  pore  pieces,  on  either  side  of  it, 
is  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  either  of  the  other  sides.  The  outline  is 
very  much  inflated  on  the  line  of  the  pore  pieces,  whilst  the  interrar 
dials  are  deeply  seated  in  the  groove  between  them.  The  pseudambu- 
lacral  fields  rise  sharply  angular  fix)m  the  interradial  pieces,  which  are 
much  wider,  and  consequently  have  a  much  more  rapid  taper  than  the 
same  pieces  in  OUvanites  VemeuiUu  The  pseudambulacral  fields  are 
also  narrower  in  proportion  than  in  that  species ;  the  sammit  and-basal 
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extremity  are  broader  and  flatter.  The  first  series  of  primary  radiala 
are  prominent,  and  raise  oat  of  the  basal  pit,  which  they  do  not  in  OU^ 
vaniies  VemeuiUi.  Viewed  fiom  either  end,  this  species  presents  an 
irregularly  sided  pentagon,  the  bonnding  lines  of  which  are  conoave 
toward  the  body  of  the  specimen.  This  striking  difTerence  of  section 
transversely,  will  at  once  distinguish  this  from  0.  Vemeuiliu 

Geological  position  and  locality. — ^A  few  specimens  of  this  speciea 
have  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  Denovian  period,  lying  between 
the  black  date  and  the  hydraulic  cement  beds  at  Rock  Island,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio ;  on  Beargrass  creek,  near  Louisville ; 
also,  on  Silver  creek,  Clarke  county,  Indiana.  They  have  a  limited 
vertical  range,  and  are  only  found  near  the  base  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  occur.  Olivanites  VeriieuiUi  does  not,  so  far  as  our  observation  ex^* 
tends,  rise  into  the  beds  above  the  hydraulic  beds,  in  which  it  is 
not  found. 

CODASTER  ALTERNATUS.    Lyon. 
(PUto  3, 3  «,  3  h.) 

Body  long ;  irregularly  conical ;  summit  level  in  the  centre ;  slop* 
ing  slightly  toward  the  outer  end  of  the  pseudambulacral  fields ;  hor^ 
izontal  section  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fields  pentagonal,  the 
angles  of  the  pentagon  being  at  the  ends  of  the  pseudambulacral  field. 

Basd  pieces  three ;  pentagonal ;  of  equal  size ;  gibbous ;  when 
joined  forming  a  minute  triangular  cup,  laiger  than  the  inferior  extrem- 
ity  of  the  joined  first  radials  fitting  upon  it ;  perforated  in  the  centre 
by  a  very  small  circular  opening. 

Radial  pieces  three — ^two  hexagonal  complete,  one  pentagonal,  and 
incomplete,  (as  in  pentremites);  the  upper  margin  of  the  hexagonal 
pieces  are  concave  in  the  centre,  the  comers  obliquely  truncated,  form- 
ing, with  the  pentagonal  piece,  a  deep  cup,  having  the  upper  maigin 
indented  with  two  concave  and  three  angular  notches,  firom  which  rise 
five  radials  of  the  second  seriee^  two  fitting  upon  the  concave  notches 
at  the  summits  of  the  complete  pieces ;  the  other  three  rising  firom  the 
angular  notches  between  the  three  pieces. 

Radi(d  pieces^  second  series^  five ;  reaching  the  summit ;  twice  as 
long  as  wide ;  the  summit  of  each  indented  by  an  angular  notch, 
broader  than  deep ;  rising  from  the  base  of  each,  and  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  notches,  is  an  elevated  rounded 


L. 
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rib)  ornamented  transversely  by  fine  rounded  striae,  white  the  margins 
of  the  pieces  are  similarly  ornamented,  by  coarser  striae,  lying  parallel 
with  the  margin  of  the  pieces^  and  terminating  against  the  sides  of  the 
rib  which  occupies  the  middle.  The  sides  of  the  second  primary  ra- 
dials  are  so  netimes  closed  upon  the  summit,  nearly  obliterating  tJie 
triangular  field  between  the  pseudambulaoral  fields.  The  mesial  line  is 
always  straight.  The  mouth  seems  to  be  situated  at  the  centre  of  the 
summit,  from  which  proceed  five  minutely  granulated,  porous,  pseud- 
ambalacrse,  terminating  at  the  angular  corners  of  the  summit,  in  ihe 
notch  of  the  second  primary  radials,  forming  a  prominent  ridge,  divid* 
ed,  longitudinally,  into  four  equal  parts  by  three  indented  lines,  the 
deepest  of  which  rises  within  the  mouth.  The  spaces  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  suture  are  divided  by  small  prominences,  divergi  )g  from 
the  suture,  and  terminating  within  a  circular  depression,  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  outer  spaces.  Around  the  mouth,  at  the  junction  of 
the  ambulacral  fields,  are  five  rounded  prominent  tubercles — above  the 
ovarial  opening,  in  some  specimens,  another  is  added,  which  is  still  more 
prominent ;  from  four  of  these  tubercles  diverge  four  prominent  ridg- 
es, tapering  from  the  mouth  outward,  one  to  the  middle  of  four  of  the 
straight  sides,  the  fifth  space  is  without  a  ridge,  being  occupied  by  an 
ovate  or  circular  (ovarial  or  anal)  opening.  The  depressed,  triangular 
inters^ening  spaces  are  filled  with  seven  or  more  thin  pieces,  lying  par- 
allel to  the  pseudambulaoral  fields,  articulating  with  the  summit  of  the 
second  radial,  and  the  prominent  ridge  lying  between  the  pseudambu- 
lacrsB.  These  pieces  were  evidently  capable  of  being  compressed  or 
depressed ;  the  point  at  the  lateral  junction  of  the  second  radials  is  in 
some  specimens  folded  over  toward  the  mouth  so  much  as  to  entirely 
obscure  these  triangular  spaces  by  covering  them. 

The  ovarial  or  anal  opening  is  always  over  the  radial,  to  the  right 
of  the  incomplete  fiist  radial. 

Columnar  facet  small,  round,  or  obscurely  pentagonal.  C.  alternatua 
differs  firom  0.  acutus  and  trilobaiuSy  McCay^  in  its  greater  length,  and 
the  rib  ornamenting  tbe  second  radials ;  also,  by  the  much  greater  del- 
icacy, (judging  from  McCay*s  figure,)  of  the  ridge  between  tbe  am- 
bulacra This  species  is  found  much  below  either  of  the  species  of 
McCay. 
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Geohgicai  position  and  locality.  Found  in  earthy  partings  between 
cbrystalline  limestone,  about  eight  feet  below  the  hydraulic  cement 
beds,"*  and  below  the  OUvanite  horizon  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  in 
the  same  geological  position  on  south  fork  of  Beargrass  creek,  Jeffer- 
son county,  Kentucky. 

Length  of  specimen, .yVtt  ^'^ch. 

Greatest  diameter, .-sYir  i^h. 

For  valuable  hints  and  assistance  our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  D.  D. 
Owen ;  also,  to  Samuel  Casseday,  for  the  use  of  his  cabinet  of  Crinoi" 
dea  and  Olivanites.  SIDNEY  S.  LYON, 

Assistant  Geologist 

•These  rocki  beloog  to  the  DeronUn  period. 


^W«tfttA^«tf^A#^A^^^N^^^t^lM^^MN#^MAA^ktfW«MtfM^^MW^I^ta^«^IV^ 


Explanations  of  the  Plates. 


PLATE    I. 

ASTEBOCBINUS  CORONARIUS.    Lsfon. 
Volume  S,  pag$  476. 
FiQ.  2.    View  of  the  summit. 
Fio.  la.  Basal  view  of  same  specimen,  natural  sise. 

GRAPHIOCRINUS— 14  BBACHIALIS.    Lyon. 

Volume  3,  page  479. 
Fio.  2.     Generic  figure,  representing  the  parts  laid  out  upon  a  horizontal  surface. 
1.  Basal  pieces.     2.  First  radial  pieces.     3.  Second  radials.      4 
Secondary  radials.     6.  Arms.    6.  Anal  pieces. 
Fio.  2a.  Profile  view,  same  specimen. 
Fio.  2b.  Basal  view,  same  specimen,  natural  sise. 
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PLATE    11. 

PENTREMITES  OBESUS.    I^on. 
Volume  3,  page  469. 
Fig.  1.    Basal  view. 

Fig.  la.  View  of  tbe  summit,  same  specimen. 
Fia.  lb.   Profile  view,  same  specimen. 
Fio.  Ic.   Basal  pieces. 

Fio.  Id.   Fragment  showing  the  interradial  pieces,  drawn  the  size  of  nature. 
Fig.  le.    Generic  figure,  reduced  one  diameter — 

1.  Basal  pieces.     2.   First  radial  pieces.     3.   second  radial  pieces. 

4.  Third  radial  pieces.     5.  Interradial  pieces.    6.  Pseudambulacral 

fields. 


PLATE   III. 

ASTEROCRINUS  CAPITALIS.    Lyon. 
Volume  3,  page  472. 
Fig.  1.    Profile  view,  (all  the  figures  are  the  size  of  nature.) 
Fig.  la.  View  of  one  of  the  club-like  lobes,  presenting  its  smallest  surface. 
Fig.  lb.  View  of  same  part,  presenting  its  greatest  surface. 
Fig.  Ic.  View  of  the  summit. 
Fig.  Id.  Basal  view. 
Fig.  le.  Generic  figure — 

1.  Basal  pieces.    2.  Radial  pieces.     2a.  Anal  piece.    3.  Secondary 

radials. 
Fig.  If.   End  view  of  the  base,  anal  side  presented. 
Fig.  Ig.  External  view  of  the  base. 
Fig.  Ih.  Internal  view  of  the  base. 
Fig.  li.    End  of  the  base,  opposite  the  anal  side. 
Fro.  Ik.  End  view  of  the  base,  showing  the  long  diameter. 


PLATE  IV. 

ACTINOCRINUS  ABNORMIS.    Lyon. 
Volume  3,  page  479, 
Fig.  1.    Profile  view,  natural  size. 
Fig.  la.  Basal  view,  same  specimen. 

Fig.  lb.  Generic  view,  extended  from  the  anal  pieces  to  the  knob  at  the  center  o 
thjB  sfimmit 
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DOLATOCRINUS  LAOUS.    L^wi. 

Volume  Z,  page  482. 
Fio.  S.    Generic  figure. 
Fio.  2a.  Sammit  view. 
Fxo.  2b.  Basal  view,  same  flpeeimen»  sice  of  nature. 

VASOCRINUS  VALENS.    L^on. 

Volume  3»  page  485. 
Fio.  S.    Generio  figure*  siie  of  nature,  the  pieces  arranged  around  the  columnar 

facet. 
Fxo.  Sa,  Profile  view,  vaeoerinue  valene, 
Fxo.  8b.  Vaeoerinue  eculptue^  from  which  the  external  sculpture  has  been  remored, 

anvl  side  front,  natural  size. 

VASOCRINUS  SCULPTUa    Lgon. 

Volume  3,  page  486. 
Fxo.  3c.  Profile  riew,  natural  sise,  difierent  specimen. 
Fio.  3d«  Basal  view  of  same  specimen. 
Fxo.  3e.  Summit  riew  of  same  specimen,  natural  sise* 


PLATE  V. 

OLIVANITES  VERNEUILII.    Trooei. 

Volume  3,  page  487  ,488. 

Fxo.  1.   Oliwmiiee  Vemeuilii,  natural  sise,  anal  side  front. 

Fxo.  la.   Olivanitee  VerneuUiit  natural  size,  side  opposite  the  anal  side. 

Fxo.  lb.  Generic  figure — 1.  Basal  pieces  (lighter  colored.)  2.  Primarjradials. 
1st  series.  3.  Primary  radials,  2d  series,  (fodsed  pieces.)  6.  In« 
terradial  pieces.  4.  Pseudambulacral  fields,  and  supporting  pieces 
on  either  side.  4  ^ .  Anal  piece,  with  the  large  opening  at  the  summit* 
6.  Small  pieces  at  the  summit.  ^ 

Fxo.  Ic.  Summit  view,  natural  size. 

Fxo.  Id.  Basal  view,  natural  size. 

OLIVANITES   ANGULARia    Lgim. 

Volume  3,  page  492. 
Fxo.  2a.   Olivaniiee  AngularUf  anal  side  front*  natural  sise,  from  a  large  sped* 

men. 
Fxo.  2b.   O/tMMtM  jlR^«/am,  summit  riew. 
Fko.  2.   pKvanitee  Angulmrie,  side  opposite  the  anal  side. 
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CODASTER  ATTENNATUS.    Lyon. 

Volume  3,  page  403, 
Fio.  3.  Generic  figure — 1.  Basal  pieces.     2.  Radial  pieces,  IstseHes.    3.  Ra- 
dial pieces,  2d  series.     4.  Angular  pieces,  on  the  summit,  occupying 
a  position  in  reference  to  tbe  2d  radials,  similar  to  the  interradlal 
pieces  in  Pentremites.  . 
Fio.  3a.  Summit  yiew,  enlarged  two  diameters. 
Fio.  3b.  Profile  view,  natural  size. 

SIDNEY  S.  LYON. 


PALJ0NT0L06ICAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


FOSSIL  FLORA  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES 


OF  THE 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY  COAL  FIELD 


BY 


PALAEONTOLOGIST. 


INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  my  report  on  the  identificatioa  of  the 
Teios  of  the  Southwestern  Goal  Measures  of  Kentucky. 

Permifc  me  first  to  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  liberal  and  en- 
lighteded  support  that  I  received  from  you,  to  ensure  the  success  of 
my  researches.  It  is  by  following  exactly  your  directions,  that  with 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox,  your  able  assistant,  we  are  able  to  point 
out  now,  for  the  first  time,  some  general  and  reliable  characters,  which 
may  prove  of  practical  advantage  for  the  identification  of  the  richest 
beds  of  coal  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  whole  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  understood  that  I  should  only  have  to  collect  and  examine 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  Western  Coal  fields  of  Kentucky,  with  essen- 
tial  references  to  the  peculiar  species  of  each  bed  of  coal.  You  want- 
ed thus  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  establishing  the  order  of  su- 
perposition, and  by  this  means,  the  identification  of  the  beds.  I  had 
been  engaged  during  two  years,  in  following  the  same  researches  for  the 
state  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  that  state, 
and  had  obtained  some  interesting  and  practical  results  from  the  study 
of  the  fossil  plants  found  in  connection  with  the  shales  of  each  bed  of 
ooal.  But  as  soon  as  we  began  our  explorations,  in  the  bituminous 
coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  it  became  evident  that  the  marine  element 
was  predominant  in  the  shales  of  most  of  the  beds,  and  that  it  would 
be  of  little  advantage  to  limit  our  researches  to  the  fossil  botany 
only,  since  shells  and  remains  of  fishes  were  mostly  found  in  the 
shales,  without  any  plants  whatever.  For  that  reason,  and  confident 
that  the  general  principles  exposed  hereafter,  would  prove  reliable  for 
the  distribution  of  the  shells,  as  well  as  of  plants,  I  determined  to 
carefully  examine  the  mariat  remains  of  each  bed^  and  to  ooUeot  them 
for  comparison  and  study. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Cox,  who  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  practical  results  of 
our  explorations,  being  better  acquunted  with  the  shells  than  I  am, 
took  espedal  care  of  this  part  of  our  work,  and  by  his  unremitting 
mouobes^  and  acdnoos  labor,  we  have  bimaUie  to  ooUeot  a  lai;^  nam« 
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ber  of  specimens,  which  have  been  subjected  to  your  examination. 
From  them  it  is  evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  species  of  shells 
in  the  shales  of  a  bed  of  coal  is  as  reliable,  for  its  identification,  as 
the  distribution  of  the  species  of  fossil  plants. 

The  following  introductory  remarks  may  appear  out  of  place  in  a 
local  report  like  this,  but  I  think  that  they  are  not  without  a  practical 
advantage.  They  will  give  not  only  an  answer  to  a  question  scarcely 
understood  as  yet,  and  often  put  to  us  by  persons  interested  in  the 
coal  business,  viz :  what  is  the  coal,  and  how  has  this  fuel  been  formed? 
But  they  will  also  enable  the  reader  fully  to  understand  the  practical 
deductions,  and  to  test  their  value. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  undoubtedly  ascer- 
taining the  geological  level  of  a  bed  of  coal,  since  it  is  evident  that 
profitable  explorations  for  coal  can  be  made,  with  some  chances  of 
success,  only  from  the  directions  of  a  previously  ascertained  and  well 
established  geological  level.  When  this  is  exactly  ascertained,  a  sin- 
gle glance  at  a  vertical  section  of  the  measures  gives  an  answer  to  the 
question:  at  what  distance  above  or  below  shall  we  expect  to  find 
another  coal,  and  what  will  possibly  be  the  thickness  of  the  bed? 

The  few  quotations  and  references  to  researches  previously  made  by 
myself,  in  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  will  be  easily 
excused,  since  they  tend  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  coeval  formation, 
even  of  the  primitive  connection  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States — a  question  most  interesting  for  geology,  and  eagerly  discuss- 
ed just  now.  And  as  for  the  right  I  may  have  to  quote  a  few  lines  of 
a  report  delivered  in  1854,  to  the  director  of  the  Geological  State  Sur- 
vey of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  which  a  small  pamphlet,  "  Description  of 
new  species  of  fossil  plants^  4*c.,"  has  only  been  published,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  can  be  denied  me.  This  report,  elaborated  with  great 
care,  and  the  arduous  labor  of  two  years,  was  to  appear  in  the  final 
report  of  -the  Geological  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  a 
question  if  it  will  ever  be  published.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  bound  to  entirely  disregard  some  scientific  results,  which  may  be 
of  general  advantage,  for  the  only  reason  that  they  have  been  made 
und^r  the  direction  of  another  state. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

LEO  LESQUEREUX 
Dr.  D.  D.  Owes,  Director  of  the  State  Survey  of  Keniuciff. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


In  traciDg  the  features,  and  studying  the  rocks  and  compounds  of 
the  earth's  surface,  no  problem  has  more  frequently  occupied  the  mind 
of  geologists  than  the  formation  of  coal.  Where  does  this  black  sub- 
stance come  from,  hard  as  stone,  and  nevertheless  inflamable  as  wood; 
half  bitumen,  half  charcoal,  encased  between  beds  of  shale  and  rock, 
which,  by  their  fossil  remains,  their  fishes,  shells,  or  plants,  attest  the 
highest  antiquity  ?  Has  coal  been  originated  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  some  volcanic  agency,  and  deposited  in  a  fluid  state,  like  the 
lavas  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  many  mountains  ?  No !  for  it  is  strat- 
ified, laminated,  extended  in  horizontal  beds,  covering  very  large  sur- 
faces  with  a  nearly  constant  thickness.  Moreover,  the  shales  in  which 
it  is  ordinarily  incased  bear  evident  proofs  that  they  have  been  slowly 
deposited  in  a  quiet  water  basin,  and  that  subterranean  fire  has  had  no 
action  upon  them,  except  perhaps  as  a  hardening  agency.  Or,  perhapSi 
has  coal  been  made  of  the  remains  of  extensive  forests,  overthrown, 
transported,  and  deposited  again  in  valleys  and  hollows,  by  an  uni- 
versal flood.  But,  by  such  a  cataclysm,  those  remains  could  not  have 
been  distributed  in  an  harmonious  manner,  in  extensive  beds  of  equal 
thickness,  and  especially  in  such  purity  that  they  scarcely  contain  any 
particle  of  mud,  sand,  or  any  substance  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
chemical  compounds  of  the  wood.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  beds 
of  coal  cannot  be  the  result  of  heaps  of  drift-wood  along  the  banks  of 
the  large  rivers,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  \t  is  then  necessary  to 
admit,  with  most  of  the  best  living  geologists,  that  the  coal  beds  have 
been  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  peat-bogs  of  our  own 
time,  and  that  the  coal  itself  is  nothing  else  but  decomposed  and  har- 
dened woody  matter,  remains  of  immense  and  successive  forests,  grown, 
decayed,  heaped  up,  and  then  entombed  on  the  spot,  in  their  gigantic 
shrouds  of  black  slate,  of  black,  white,  and  grey  limestones,  or  of  yel- 
low sandstone. 

But  such  an  explanation  is  too  general,  too  indefinite,  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood, and  especially  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  variom 
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accidents  which  have  accompanied  the  formation  of  the  coal.  And 
since  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  shales  of  the  coal-beds,  and  from  the 
remains,  whether  plants  or  animals,  found  in  connection  with  them,  that 
the  writer  of  this  report  intends  taking  the  characters  that  may  help  to 
their  identification,  or  to  the  ascertaining  of  their  geological  level,  it 
is  necessary  to  give,  at  least,  the  details  that  may  be  justly  required, 
as  reliable  proofs  of  the  validity  of  bis  opinion. 

The  vegetable  is  cotemporary  with  the  animd  kingdom.     Plants 
and  animals  have  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  earth,  and  grown  to- 
gether in  parallel  lines — ^for  the  remains  of  marine  plants  or  fucoides 
are  found  in  the  oldest  stratified  rocks,  in  connection  with  the  petrified 
remains  of  shells.    As  soon  as  a  part  of  the  earth^s  surface  has  been 
thrown  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  new-born  child,  nature,  its  kind  mother/  ^ 
has  covered  it  with  the  green  .carpet  of  another  vegetation.    But  the 
rise  of  a  solid  surface  above  the  sea  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sud- 
den  and  paroxismal  event.     Impelled  by  the  action  of  an  internal  fire, 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  still  thin  and  scarcely  solid,  was  continually 
swelling  here  and  there,  with  a  variety  of  undulating:  movements—  . 
ascending  and  then  subsiding  at  the  same  place — either  propelled  by 
the  internal  fire,  or  depressed  by  its  own  weight,  when  the  force  lost  its 
energy.     In  this  manner,  ranges  of  hills  began  to  appear,  breaking 
the  monotonous  horizon  of  an  universal  ocean;  and  at  their  base,  im- 
mense plains,  leveled  by  the  long  protracted  action  of  the  waves,  being 
by  and  by  raised  to  the  surface  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  heavy 
banks  of  sand,  were  thus  transformed  into  shallow  marshes,  prepared 
for  another  kind  of  vegetation.    Such  marshes  though,  of  a  far  more  lim** 
ited  extent,  are  seen  in  our  time  along  the  shores,  both  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  of  our  great  lakes,  the  Dismal  and  Alligator  swamps  of  the 
south;  the  Sandusky,  Montezuma,  and  Toledo  marshes  of  the  north. 
But  before  those  immense  plains  were  thus  slowly  elevated  and  sep- 
aiated  from  the  vast  deep,  the  sea  came  for  a  long  time,  breaking  its 
waves  against  the  primitive  hills,  or  at  leasts  was  long  engaged  in  de- 
positing around  their  base  the  mud  with  which  its  waters  were  chaiged. 
Those  gigantic  deposits  of  red  sandstone,  bordering  the  coal  basin  on 
its  eastern  margins,  are  especially  the  work  of  the  tides.    Like  the 
conglomerates  which  were  afterwards  deposited  upon  them,  they  thick- 
en to  the  east^  and  nefU'ly  diaitppearin  the  contrary  tlireetion,  evident 
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showing  where  then  were  the  first  shores  of  the  ocean — fthe  first  out? 
line  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  perhaps. 

The  conglomerates  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania  are 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  and  pebbles  of 
quartz,  which  are  sometimes  as  large  as  hens*  eggs.  On  the  contraryf 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Goal  Measures,  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  they  are  comparatively  thin,  and  of  a  finer  texture — -just  as 
it  happens  that  near  the  shallow  shores  of  our  lakes,  or  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  gravel  and  coarse  materials  of  the  bottooi  are  heaped  by  the  waves 
nearer  to  the  margin,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  the  finest  particles  of 
sand  being  necessarily  drawn  farther  from  the  shores  where  the  action 
of  the  waves  is  less  violent.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  first  basin 
of  the  coal  was  prepared.  Bordered  to  the  east  by  a  chain  of  hills,  the 
bottom  was  slowly  upheaved,  and  the  ocean  damed  far  away  to  the 
west,  began  there,  by  its  perpetual  movements,  to  build  again  its  new 
shores,  and  to  dose  in  the  coal  basin  with  high  banks  of  sand  and  grav* 
el.  This  separation  was  necessary,  for  a  shallow,  quiet^  water,  of  a 
constant  level,  is  the  first  condition  of  the  formation  of  peat^  and  con? 
sequently  of  coal. 

The  plants  of  the  bogs  have  a  peculiar  growth  and  a  peculiar  com- 
position.  They  live  ordinarily  half  immersed  in  water,  and  raise  theif 
stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers  above  the  sur&ce.  They  are  gen^ 
erally  of  a  woody  texture.  Even  the  mosses  and  the  grasses  of  a 
peat-bog  contain,  comparatively  to  their  size,  as  much  woody  fibre  as 
the  hardest  oak.  The  trees  are  most  of  them  resinous.  In  the  north* 
em  part  of  the  United  States  the  baleam-fir,  the  black  and  white 
spruce,  the  tamarack,  the  arbor-vitse  and  the  white  cedar;  in  the  south, 
tl^  bald  cypress,  the  great  and  small  laurel  magnolias,  the  tulip-tree, 
are  commonly  seen  growing  on  the  cedar  swamps,  with  birehes,  alders, 
poplars,  and  other  resinous  shrubs.  The  peat  bogs  of  Europe  are 
abundantly  covered  with  a  kind  of  dwarf-pine,  from  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  which  the  rosin  trickles  upon  the  mossy  ground,  forming  all 
around  the  trees  i^  hard  floor  of  tar  many  inches  in  thickness.  Most 
of  the  plants  of  those  marshes,  except  a  few  trees,  belong  to  that  pe- 
/  culiar  station;  they  do  not  grow  out  of  their  bogs,  neither  can  they 

"•  be  transported  and  cultivated  out  of  them.    For  that  reason  the  vege? 

t^tiop  Qf  the  oedar  swamps  cannot  be  taken  as  a  true  representative  qf 
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the  flora  of  a  whole  oountxy.  It  has  its  place  io  the  harmony  of  na* 
tare,  like  the  fraits  and  flowers  of  oar  gardens,  the  grass  of  the  prairie, 
the  trees  of  the  forest  It  was  destined  for  the  condensation,  the  pre- 
servation of  carbon,  for  the  formation  of  coal.  For  tmly,  when  we 
examine  fossil  plants  that  have  been  preserved  in  the  shales  of  the 
coal,  or  when  we  analyze  ^e  substance  of  the  coal  itself,  we  find  that 
the  plants  which  formed  it  have  the  greatest  likeness  to  those  of  onr 
actual  peat-bogs,  viz:  tiie  ferns,  the  club-mosses,  the  horse-tails,  the 
rushes,  the  reeds,  and  especially  the  resinous  trees.  The  most  remarka- 
ble difierence  is  that  all  these  plants,  compared  with  those  of  our  time, 
were  of  a  monstrous  size.  They  were,  indeed,  the  mastodons,  the 
mammoths,  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Every  body  is  now  acquidnted  with  Liebig's  explanation  of  the  com- 
bnstiim  and  decomposition  of  wood.  When  heat  is  applied  to  it,  it 
bums  with  flame,  developing  carburetted  hydrogen.  When  woody 
fibre  is  brought  into  contact  .with  air,  in  a  moist  condition,  it  is  gradual-^ 
ly  decayed,  viz:  changed  into  mould  or  humus,  by  the  conversion  of 
tibe  oxygen  of  the  air  into  the  same  volume  of  carbonic  add.  Its 
carbon  is  then  not  only  preserved,  but  augmented.  When  the  access 
of  air  is  restrained,  decay,  or  a  slow  burning  of  the  wood,  is  in  like 
manner  produced,  but  the  process  is  difierent  The  disengagement  of 
carbonic  acid,  though  continuous,  is  slight,  and  the  final  result  is 
charcoal,  wood-coal,  lignite,  mineral-coal,  anthracite,  even  diamond, 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  slow  burning  has  taken 
place — the  quantity  of  water,  the  more  or  less  free  access  of  the  oxy* 
gen  of  the  air,  compression,  heat»  &c.  Says  Liebig:  ^'A  slow  but  con- 
tinual removal  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  from  layers  of 
wood-coal,  or  of  wood  immersed  and  decomposing  in  water,  transforms 
necessarily  the  woody  substance  into  mineral  coal.  On  the  contrary, 
the  removal  of  all  the  hydrogen  of  mineral  coal,  converts  it  into  an- 
thracite." From  this  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  for  the  formation 
of  coal,  a  large  production  of  woody  fibre,  at  a  constant  water  level,  is  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  presence  of  the  water,  and  its  constant  level,  are  necessary  not 
only  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  decomposition  of  the  wood,  but  also  for  the 
vegetation,  itself  of  the  marshes.  Plants  living  entirely  immersed  in 
wat^y  do  not  have  a  larger  proportion  of  woody  fibre  in  their  tissues^ 
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The  fuooideSi  or  marine  weeds,  are  of  this  kind.  To  elaborate  wood, 
the  plant  wants  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  porous  sur&ce  of  its 
leaves.  The  marsh  plants,  then,  having  their  roots  fixed  in  the  ground 
below  water,  expand  their  leaves  eith^  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or 
above  it  Trees  need,  for  their  vegetation,  the  absorption  of  air 
through  their  roots.  Hence,  those  which  grow  on  the  bogs,  extend 
their  roots  and  rootlets  in  a  large  circuit,  let  them  run  near  the  sur&ce 
among  the  mosses,  and  ordinarily  plant  themselves  on  a  higher  level, 
either  on  the  decayed  trunks  of  other  trees,  or  on  some  heap  of  mat- 
ter. In  any  case,  a  formation  of  peat  is  impossible  in  a  marine  basin 
not  entirely  secured  against  the  action  of  the  tides,  or  in  the  marshes 
of  rivers^  which,  though  covered  with  high  water  in  the  spring,  become 
dried  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  months.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  of  our  lakes  or  our  large  rivers,  there  are  extensive  marshes, 
inaccessible  during  the  spring,  and  even  during  part  of  the  summer, 
covered  with  rushes  and  reeds,  the  bottom  of  which  is  constantly  and 
slowly  elevated  by  thin  layers  of  mud  or  clay,  but  never  covered  with 
peat. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  produced  in  lakes  and  bayous,  where  water 
is  too  high  for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  on  the  borders  of  which 
the  water  level  is  not  constant  The  nmtter  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  those  deep  marshes  is  constantly  a  fine  mud. 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  process  of  the  for^ 
mation  of  coal  may  be  studied,  with  better  chances  of  a  clear  elucida- 
tion of  all  its  phenomena,  than  in  the  Dismal  and  Alligator  swamps 
of  southern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  extent,  though  truly 
nothing  compared  with  the  area  of  the  coal-fields  of  America,  covers^ 
nevertheless,  thousands  of  square  miles.  They  are  sepamted  from  the 
bays  and  sounds  that  surrounds  them  by  broad  hills,  and  laige  banks 
of  sand,  bordering  the  Atlantic,  in  a  continuous  row,  from  Gftpe 
Henry,  or  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  Gape  Fear  river,  or 
Wilmington  in  North  Carolina.  They  contain,  in  their  wide  area,  sand 
hills,  deep  deposits  of  peat,  and  lakes.  The  hills  are  covered  with  the 
vegetation  of  dry  land.  The  peat,  firom  one  to  fifteen  feet  thick, 
follows  at  its  bottom  the  irregularities  of  the  surfiiee  on  which  it  rests, 
thinning  and  disappearing  entirely  where  it  abuts  against  the  hills : 
for  a  bed  of  peat^  depending  for  its  fomiation  on  the  level  of  the  water. 
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has  just  the  srme  appearance,  or  at  least,  by  a  cross-section,  would 
present  the  same  front  as  the  transverse  soundings  of  a  shallow  sheet 
of  water. 


*Fio.  1.  ApptoxhimU  ieefion  «eroM  Ihe  DiBmal  fitrffmp— «.  Deposits  of  peat  a',  Depo- 
iits  of  trees  at  the  bottom  of  Drumroond*s  lake.  6.  Surface  of  lake  Drummond.  c.  White 
day  of  the  bottom,    d.  Uilli  of  land.    e.  Sand  below  the  marshes. 

As  for  the  vegetation  itself,  and  its  action  on  the  formation  of  the 
peat,  let  any  tourist  try  to  find  his  way  directly  across  the  swamp,  from 
some  point  on  the  canal  to  Drummond's  lake  and  he  will  understand 
at  once  all  about  the  mystery  of  the  heaping  of  vegetable  matter. 
Wading  at  least  knee  deep  in  water,  or  in  a  black  soil  mud,  or  sinking 
at  every  step  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  hillocks  of  green  mosses,  where 
he  thought  to  find  a  dry  and  solid  footing  for  a  minute's  rest  he  has 
literally  to  cut  a  path  through  a  wall  of  canes,  of  reeds,  and  of  shrubs. 
The  only  place  where  he  finds  firm  stepping  and  a  clear  space,  is  on 
the  roots  of  the  bald  cypress,  which  raise  themselves  above  the  water 
around  each  tree,  like  the  scalped  skulls  of  a  tribe  of  Indians;  or, 
perhaps,  on  the  prostrated  trunk  of  a  huge  magnolia  tree,  covered  with 
mosses,  and  slowly  sinking  in  its  muddy  grave,  not  to  decay,  but  to  be 
embalmed  and  preserved  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Every  year  the 
mingled  mass  of  vegetation^  the  mosses,  the  eanes,  the  reeds,  the 
trunks,  branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  are  heaped  and 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  bog,  to  be,  by  and  by,  transformed  into 
combustible  matter,  by  the  process  of  slow  decomposition. 

Some  of  the  lakes  now  open  on  the  surface  of  the  marshes  have  cer- 
tainly been  hidden,  formerly,  by  a  thick  coat  of  Vegetation.  Drum- 
mond's  lake  is  only  fitleen  feet  deep,  and  its  bottom  is  strewn  with 
the  remains  of  an  overthrown  forest,  which  has  probably  sunk  by  its 
own  weight  Phenomena  like  this  are  frequent  in  the  laige  peat*bogs 
of  northern  Burope,  especially  in  Sweden,  Denmark— even  in  the 
mountdns  of  Switzerland.    The  green  carpet  of  vegetation  which,  by 

*Tlie  figure  li  draUm  without  reference  to  aDj  exact  proportions ;  in  depth  it  renresents 
about  one  foot  in  the  Sib  p«ri  of  an  iuchi  in  leagth  om  iacb  would  reproaeat  more  thaa  two 
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the  agency  of  floating  mosses,  spreads  on  such  lakes,  is  sometimes  so 
thin  that  it  breaks  under  a  light  pressure,  and  men  and  animals  are 
frequently  engulfed  and  irretrievably  lost  in  their  treacherous  waters. 
The  rich  cabinets  of  Lund  and  Copenhagen  are  filled  with  antiquities 
collected  in  the  peat-bogs  of  that  country — weapons  and  armor; 
ornaments  of  copper,  silver  and  gold;  tools  and  instruments  of  every 
description;  bones  and  skulls  of  extinct  or  living  races  of  animals;  of 
men  also;  even  the  whole  skeleton  of  a  woman,  with  her  clothes,  have 
been  found  imbedded  in  the  peat. 

Drummond's  lake  has  now  been  open  for  many  hundred  years;  its 
black  water  has  entombed  its  sunken  forest  under  a  bed  of  mud.  The 
surface  of  the  lake,  like  the  general  surface  of  the  Dismal  swamp,  is 
only  16^  feet  above  mid4ide  of  the  Atlantia  If  we  suppose  a  slow 
depression  of  all  the  space  covered  by  the  Alligator  and  Dismal  swamps, 
of  say  only  a  few  feet  in  a  hundred  years,  what  would  be  the  result? 
At  first  the  water  rises  above  its  former  level,  since  its  outlets  are  ne- 
cessarily obstructed,  and  the  remains  of  the  plants  still  growing  here 
and  there  upon  the  hillocks  of  the  marsh,  fall  every  year  into  the  war 
ter  and  sink  to  the  bottom — not  to  add  any  more  matter  to  the  bed  of 
the  peat,  but  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soft  mud  continually  deposi- 
ted by  the  water.  If  the  downward  movement  continues,  every  trace 
of  vegetation  must  disappear,  and  the  marsh  forms  an  extensive  lake, 
connected  by  some  outlet  with  the  sea,  which  brings  to  it  a  few  species 
of  its  inhabitants,  either  fishes  or  molluscs;  and,  by  and  by,  after  a 
still  lower  depression,  either  the  sea  spreads  quietly  over  the  whole 
space,  and  its  water  covers  it  with  a  deposit  of  limestone,  wherein  are 
imbedded  the  remains  of  the  shells  and  animals  of  the  deep;  or,  per- 
haps, aft«r  a  sudden  cataclysm,  there  is  a  depression  of  a  few  feet,  and 
the  sea,  overcoming  its  barriers,  rushes  into  its  old  level,  sweeps  over 
its  old  bed  with  impetuosity,  and  brings  with  its  waves  the  banks  of 
sand  and  the  gravel  of  its  shores,  to  scatter  them  more  or  less  irregularly 
over  the  whole  surface.  Let  the  land  rise  and  the  water  recede  again, 
and  the  formation  may  be  repeated  many  times,  with  many  modifica- 
tions. This  simple  work  of  nature,  opeiating  in  this  wise  for  an  im- 
mense number  of  ceaturies,  will  necessarily  result  in  the  transforma* 
tion  of  the  whole  stmtum  to  true  Coal  Measures.  The  compressed 
and  crystallized  peat  will  be  the  ooal;  the  soft  mud  slowly  deposited 
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upon  it  by  quiet  and  shallow  waters,  will  be  hardened  to  black  shales^ 
and  show  us  the  petrified  remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  fishes.  The  de- 
posits of  the  deep,  quiet,  marine  waters,  have  formed  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone above  it,  and  if,  afterwards,  sand  has  been  brought  in  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea,  the  whole  measures — coal,  shales  and  limestone — 
become  covered  with  sandstone. 

The  only  thing  not  explained  above,  is  the  formation  of  the  fire-clay 
of  the  bottom,  which,  by  a  cross-section,  would  certainly  be  found  un- 
der the  coal  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  as  it  is  found  under  nearly  every 
bed  of  the  old  Coal  Measures. 

As  we  have  seen  before,  the  woody  matter  deposited  in  a  basin  can 
only  be  preserved  and  tmnsformed,  if  the  water  is  of  a  constant  level.' 
Resting  on  the  sand,  the  water  percolates  through  it,  and  consequently 
is  subject,  by  a  constant  motion,  to  a  perpetual  change  of  chemical  con- 
stituents, and  to  a  renewal  of  the  particles  of  air  which  it  contains. 
This  change  is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  peat,  since  water,  before 
being  prepared  for  the  preservation  and  transformation  of  woody  sub- 
stance, has  to  become  saturated  with  a  peculiar  acid — the  idmic  add — 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  wood  itselC  Thence  it  follows,  liiat 
a  peat  or  coal  basin  has  to  be  separated  and  prepared  to  ke^  its  water, 
like  a  well  cemented  cistern.  This  work  is  done  by  very  small  animals 
— infusoria — and  by  peculiar  species  of  {dants.  In  Uie  peat  forma- 
tions of  the  present  day  the  clay  bottom  of  the  bogs  is  prepared  by 
fresh  water  molluscs  and  infiisoria,  and  by  the  vegetation  of  the  char^ 
acece  aud  oanfervce^  two  families  of  cryptogamous  plants,  which  disap- 
pear entirely,  as  soon  as  the  peaiy  vegetation  begins.  They  fix  in  their 
shells,  or  in  their  tissue  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  the  silica, 
abundantly  dissolved  in  some  water,  and  by  their  deccfbposition  they 
deposit  those  substances  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  mud.  In  Denmark,  there  are  some  perfectly  isolated  ponds, 
where  this  soft  mud  or  clay  is  formed,  by  the  agency  of  the  above 
named  animals  and  plants,  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  and  more  in  every 
five  years. 

Afi  there  is  no  bed  of  peat,  but  is  underlaid  by  soft  white  clay,  so 
there  is  no  bed  of  mineral  coal  without  its  bottom  of  fire^^lay,  except 
when  it  has  been  deprived  of  it  by  some  accidental  circumstance.  This 
fire-clay  is  firee-from  remains  of  animals  and  shells,  but  it  oontains  very' 
abundftntiy  the  stems  and  leaves  of  a  spedes  d  plant,  SMgmariaficoi* 
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des^  (plate  7,  fig.  2,)  which  undoubtedly,  like  the  Ckara  and  the 
fforsetml  of  our  time,  has  especially  contributed  to  fix  the  silica,  and 
to  precipitate  it  to  the  bottom  with  its  remains. 

In  this  abridged  exposition  we  cannot  discuss  the  value  of  any  of 
tji'e  above  made  assertions.    Nevertheless,  not  one  of  them  has  been 
admitted  without  a  critical  examination,  and  after  its  trnth  has  been 
ascertained  by  serious  researches,  or  by  reliable  authorities. 

The  formation  of  the  coal  being  thus  understood  in  its  whole,  it  is 
easy  to  draw  from  it  the  explanation  of  the  different  modifications  of 
the  Coal  Measures,  and  to  deduce  some  general  rules  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  veins. 

l>r.    THE  FIRECLAY. 

This  day,  ordinarily  full  of  rootlete  and  stems  of  stigmaria,  so  gen* 
erally  underlays  every  bed  of  coal,  and  its  general  appearance  and 
chemical  elements  are  so  much  the  same,  that  except,  perhaps,  for  its 
general  thickness,  it  cannot  become  a  very  reliable  guide  for  the  iden- 
tification of  the  beds.  Even  its  thickness  is  variable.  It  depends  on 
the  depth  of  the  bann  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  on  the  regularity  of  ita 
bottom — ^thickening  in  the  hollows,  and  sometimes  entirely  disappear* 
ing  near  the  mafgins  of  the  basin.  Variously  tinctured  by  more  or 
less  of  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  generally  whitish,  but  sometimes  as  red  as 
oqhre,  and  even  variegated  like  marble,  in  the  same  bed.  The  quan- 
tity of  stigmaria  found  in  it  is  as  variable  as  its  color,  and  as  for  its 
chemical  elements  they  depend,  like  the  color,  on  the  mixture  of  iron 
and  lime,  especially  silica  and  alumina,  which  are  never  uniformly  dis- 
tributed in  a  wide  expanse  of  shallow  water.  This  fire-clay  of  the  Coal 
Measures  appears  sometimes  alone,  and  without  any  bed  of  coal  above 
it.  In  which  case  it  may  be  intermixed  with  layers  of  shales,  covered 
with  the  remains  of  plants,  especially  of  ferns.  Then  it  indicates  only 
the  place  which  was  prepared  for  the  vegetation  of  a  bed  of  coal. 
Some  accident — ^the  shallowness  of  the  water  perhaps,  or  some  dis- 
turbance of  its  level — has  prevented  the  growth  and  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  in  sufiSctent  abundance  to  form  the  coal.  But  the 
plants,  growing  upon  the  marsh,  have  been  imbedded  and  preserved  in 
the  shales  above  the  fire-clay  as  testimony  to  its  natural  destination. 
Nevertheless,  those  isolated  beds  of  fire-clay,  overlaid  by  plants,  are  not 
always  barren  of  coal,  and  by  following  them  to  some  distance  the  cpal 
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is  often  found  somewhere  reposing  on  their  surface.  The  fire-clay  is 
generally  a  reliable  guide  for  the  identification  of  veins,  when  it  sepa- 
rates two  beds  of  coal,  forming  what  is  generally  called  a  clay  parting. 
In  this  case,  it  is  ordinarily  found,  though  of  variable  thickness,  over 
a  wide  extent.  But  it  is  then  formed  like  the  shales;  in  some  cases,  it 
is  even  a  true  shale,  and  it  is  in  the  examination  of  the  shales  that 
the  reason  of  its  formation,  and  of  its  appearance,  ought  to  be  looked 
for. 

2md.    the  coal. 

There  is  no  substance  of  which  so  many  chemical  analyses  have 
been  made,  and  none,  also,  of  which  the  chemical  elements  are  so  well 
known.  The  general  result  of  all  these  analyses  has  proved  a  curious 
fact,  viz:  that  two  pieces  of  coal,  taken  from  the  same  bed,  at  only  a 
few  feet  distance,  have  scarcely  ever  presented  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  their  essential  compounds.  The  reason  of  this 
is  easily  understood:  each  plant,  especially  each  kind  of  tree,  has  for  its 
wood  a  peculiar  composition ;  each  one  is  more  or  less  resinous,  hard  or 
porous,  has  more  or  less  of  woody  matter  in  an  equal  volume,  and  each 
plant  has  a  peculiar  acid;  all  the  essential  elements  are  locally  preserved 
in  the  coal.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  beds  of  peat,  of  which  two  slices 
cut  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  from 
each  other,  never  present  exactly  the  same  appearance,  nor  exhibit  ex- 
actly the  same  proportion  in  their  chemical  elements.  Some  plants  of  the 
€oal — the  Calamtes  and  the  Stigmaria  especially,  fix  in  their  tissue  the 
silica  of  the  water,  and  the  quantity  of  ash  varies  in  proportion  to  their 
abundance  in  the  coal.  Some  others  are  porous,  and  when  lying  on  the 
surface  of  a  bed  of  coal,  they  let  particles  of  mud  percolate  through,  or 
within  their  tissue,  and  produce  the  same  result  in  another  way,  and  at 
another  place.  From  these  different  causes,  the  ashes  of  the  coal  have  a 
different  color,  and  the  distinction  of  white  ash  and  red  ash  coal,  which 
may  be  of  great  moment  in  the  identification  of  the  beds  of  part  of  a 
basin,  is^  when  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  of  little  value.  If 
we  may  rely  on  the  sections  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania 
as  they  are  generally  given,  the  upper  beds  of  it  belong  to  the  red,  the 
intermediate  (fties  to  the  grey,  and  the  lower  ones  to*^  the  white  ash  se* 
lies.  In  the  coal-fields  of  western  Kentucky  and  of  Illinois,  the 
upper  beds  of  coal  are  white  ash,  the  middle  ones  red,  and  the  lower 
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grey  or  reddish.*    The  classification  of  the  colors  could  not  be  more 
completely  reversed. 

This  color  of  the  ashes  is  probably,  also,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  which  has  formed  the  coal.  In  the 
peat  formations  the  matter  formed  by  the  heaping  and  decomposition 
of  trees  gives  white  ash ;  a  compound  of  small  herbaceous  plants, 
ferns,  rushes,  canes,  mosses,  gives  red  ash ;  and  a  mixture  of  both 
forms  the  grey  color  of  the  ashes  of  some  beds. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  eoal  is  as  much  varied  as  its  chemi^ 
cal  elements.  The  tirees,  sometimes,  when  they  are  very  resinous, 
have  formed,  by  their  decomposition,  such  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
mass,  that  the  coal  receives  a  peculiar  appearance ;  it  is  then  known 
by  the  name  of  cannel  coal.  Another  species  of  wood  preserves, 
even  in  the  coal,  some  trace  of  its  primitive  texture,  and  shows,  in  its 
fracture,  a  peculiar  reflection  of  light,  called,  by  the  miners,  the  birds 
eye. 

The  coal  is  mostly  stratified  in  thin  laminse  or  coats,  alternately 
shining  and  dull — an  appearance  which  clearly  indicates  an  annual  de* 
posit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  action  of  the  water  on  \\^ 
during  the  winter  time,  or  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  vegetation. 
The  stratification  of  peat  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  poal ;  but  tb9 
layers  are  variable  in  thickness,  from  the  sixth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch 
and  more,  becoming  natuarally  thinner  under  a  grei^t  ponipression,  and 
nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  beds. 

The  laminated  appearance  of  coal  is  already  «  proof  against  the  of- 
ten repeated  opinion,  that  it  has  been  foriQcd  by  the  overthrow  of  vast 
forests;  but  there  is  a  more  conclusive  argument  against  it.  One 
acre  of  ground,  covered  with  dense  forest,  and  when  its  yield  is  care- 
fully estimated,  would  affoird,  in  1^0  years,  10,450  cubic  feet  of  wood; 
supposing  the  growth  of  peat  to  be  only  one  foot  in  the  same  number 
of  years,  one  ^re  of  bog  would  produce  19,660  cubic  feet  of  peat, 
(measured  dry,  and  ready  for  burning.)  A  thick  forest,  overthrown 
by  a  oataclysn^,  and  buried  in  the  sand,  would  scarcely  make  three 
inches  of  coal.  But  some  peat-bogs  of  Ireland,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, which  have  continuous  beds  of  peat  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick, 
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would,  if  they  were  tiaDsformed  into  coal,  produce  three  to  five  feet  of 
hard  mineral  coal. 

For  a  better  understandiug  of  the  different  features  and  various  ap- 
pearances of  coal,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  woody  substance 
in  its  decomposition  or  slow  burning,  and  before  arriving  at  its  harden^ 
ed  state  of  mineral  coal,  is  ordinarily  subjected  to  a  softening  process. 
The  low  part  of  a  bed  of  peat  is,  in  most  cases,  a  black  paste.  In  the 
old  lignite  deposits  of  Germany,  large  trunks  of  trees,  perfectly  black- 
ened, are  heaped  and  flattened  into  beds  of  six  feet  to  nine  feet  thick, 
and  their  woody  substance  has  become  so  soft  that  the  workmen 
can  easily  cut  it  with  their  shovels;  hence  the  flattening  of  all  the 
stems  in  the  coal  and  the  shales;  the  remarkable  appeamnce  of  im- 
mense pieces  of  bark  rolled  and  pressed  together,  like  sheets  of  paper; 
hence,  again,  the  compactness  of  some  coals ;  the  evident  stratification 
or  lamination  of  others;  the  remarkable  action  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  in  transforming  into  pyrites  whole  flattened  stems,  or  in  preserv- 
ing in  the  cannel  coal  of  Breckinridge  the  outlines  of  the  stigmaria,  and 
of  their  leaves,  with  such  neatness  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  in  yellow,  on  a  ground  of  black. 

The  thickness  of  a  coal  bed,  notwithstanding  contrary  assertions,  is 
scaiceiy  a  reliable  guide  for  identification;  though  as  it  has  be^n  pre- 
viously explained,  the  coal  is  formed  on  a  continuous  surface,  and  not 
deposited  here  and  there  in  hollows  of  various  extent,  depth,  and  di« 
rectionsr-rfor  this  thickness  depends  on  the  evenness  of  the  bottom 
upon  which  it  resits.  When  a  bottom  of  sand,  or  of  any  other  loose 
substance  whatever,  has  been  for  a  long  time  covered  by  a  deep  sea,  it 
is  mostly  even  and  unbroken;  a  bed  of  coal  formed  upon  it  is  gener- 
ally of  continous  and  of  equal  thickness.  But  when  i^ffo  bejis  of  coal 
are  only  separated  by  a  thin  formation  of  sandstone,  and  consequently 
have  been  formed  at  a  short  interval  from  each  other,  the  sandstone 
covering  the  lower  bed  often  bears,  on  its  surface,  numerous  wrinkles 
and  furrows,  as  an  evidence  of  the  action  of  turbulent  waters.  In  this 
case,  the  coal  formed  above  it  is  only  piecemeal,  in  f^^mte  layers, 
tHck  in  places,  tb^n  rapidly  thinning  until  it  dis^ppq^rs,  to  be  again 
found  at  a  distan^  pf  »  mediopi  thipkness,  and  p9ntinue  ^o^  jf,  while. 
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3iD.   THE  SHALES  OR  ROOF  SLATES. 

The  shales  are  mostly  a  compound  of  the  finest  particles  of  matter/ 
deposited  in'^such  a  way  that  they  are  generally  laminated  in  thin 
sheets,  probably  a  result  of  periodical  iufluences.  If  the  movement 
of  depression,  marked  by  the  formation  of  the  shales,  has  been  as  slow 
as  all  the  appearances  lead  us  to  believe  it,  the  water  raised  above  the 
marshes,  was  at  first  nearly  of  the  same  depth,  and  covered  the  whole 
field.  If  we  suppose  that  some  essential  elements  of  this  water  had  the 
power  of  consolidating  themselves,  and  of  imbedding  and  preserving 
all  the  low  plants  and  the  leaves  falling  on  the  marshes  from  the  trees; 
if  we  suppose  further,  that  by  breaking  the  hardened  mould,  we  could 
still  now  find  the  remains  of  those  plants  perfectly  well  preserved  in  the 
stones,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  those  prints  of  plants  would  give  us 
a  pretty  exact  idea  of  the  vegetation  of  the  marshes  of  the  coal  epoch. 
It  is  just  what  has  happened.  Whenever*  during  the  formation  of 
the  shales,  the  movement  of  depression  has  been  so  slow  that  for  a 
length  of  time  the  marine  water  has  not  invaded  the  marshes,  the  de- 
posited shales  contain  remains  of  plants  only ;  but  when  the  depres- 
sion has  been  somewhat  more  rapid,  the  deeper  water  has  arrested  the 
vegetation,  and  the  scantily  preserved  remains  of  plants  are  old,  much 
broken,  mostiy  stems,  firuits,  and  pieces  of  bark  of  a  hard  texture, 
mixed  with  some  shells. 

The  presence  of  the  shells  in  the  shales,  proves  the  access  of  the 
marine  water;  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  with  some  fucoid  plants 
and  fishes.  The  fucoid  plants  are  generally  scarce  in  the  coal  slates^ 
and  the  shells,  though  often  represented  by  an  immense  number  of 
individuals,  are  limited  to  a  few  species,  which  differ  from  those  of  the 
limestone,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  kind  generally  living  in  the  contact  of 
the  tides  with  the  firesh  water  of  the  lakes  or  rivers.  The  slow  proper 
gation  of  those  species  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  w^re  distributed 
on  a  vast  area,  upon  the  beds  where  their  remains  are  found.  There- 
fore, if  we  can  admit,  that  after  the  formation  of  each  bed  of  coal, 
either  the  plants,  or  the  animals  that  lived  in  the  water  which  covered 
them,  were  of  peculiar  species,  or  a^least  that  some  species  of  plants 
or  shells  have  either  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  each  bed  of  shale, 
or  that  identical  species  have  been  distributed  in  each  of  them  in  a 
different  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  the  examination  of  the  top  or 
foof  shales  pf  the  coal,  and  the  study  of  their  remains,  whether  plants 
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or  fibells,  must  give  tLe  most  reliable  character  for  the  identification  of 
the  beds  of  coal. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  after  the  formation  of  each  bed  of  coal  all  the 
plants,  and  the  animals  belonging  to  it,  have  been  destroyed,  or  at 
least  removed  far  away.    The  vegetation  of  the  marshes  has  been  cov- 
ered by  thick  bed  of  shales;  the  shales  themselves,  with  their  own  in- 
habitants, have  been  again  covered  either  by  marine  deposits  of  lime- 
stone, showing  the  remains  of  other  peculiar  species  of  organiised  be- 
ings, or  by  sandstone  swept  in  by  the  high  sea,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  animal  remains.    But  even,  when  a  bed  of  coal  has  again  been 
formed  over  the  marine  shales,  without  any  intermediate  stratum,  the 
formation  of  the  fire-clay  and  the  vegetation  of  the  coal,  both  entirely 
barren  of  marine  animals,  both  indicate  a  condition  of  things  and  a 
lapse  of  time  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  destroyed  even 
their  germs.     If  then^  after  the  formation  of  a  new  bed  of  coal,  and 
after  an  immense  number  of  years,  the  downward  movement  of  the 
surface  brings  again  over  it,  the  marine  water  and  its  inhabitants,  is  it 
rational  to  expect  that  this  water  will  be  still  charged  with  the  same 
species  of  animals  as  before,  and  that  those  animals  will  be  distributed 
in  the  same  proportion?    Is  it  even  rational  to  suppose,  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances producing  the  overflowing  will  be  the  same,  with  the  same 
proportion  in  the  quantity  of  marine  water,  the  same  chemical  ele- 
ments, the  same  depth,  the  same  tempemture,  &c.,  &c.     If  there  is  on- 
ly a  small  change  of  the  elements  dissolved  in  the  water,  (and  truly, 
all  the  shales  at  different  levels  present  different  appearances,)  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  change  ought  to  have  influenced  the  life,  viz :  the  distri- 
bution of  animals  in  the  shales. 

It  is  even  so  with  the  plants.  The  surface  of  a  marsh  having  been 
overflowed,  and  its  vegetation  destroyed,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  if  it 
begins  again  in  a  new  sheet  of  water,  and  afler  a  number  of  centuries, 
the  distribution  of  this  new  vegetation  will  be  somewhat  different  from 
the  former.  If  there  are  no  new  species  of  plants,  and  certainly 
there  ought  to  be  some,  at  least  some  of  the  former  p  lants  have 
entirely  disappeared  and  those  which  have  been  left  are  grouped 
in  another  proportion.  Nature  bears  in  one  hand  its  scythe 
of  death,  and  in  the  other  its  cup  of  life.  At  every  geological  change 
that  closes  the  career  of  some  living  species,  there  appear  some  others, 
that  were  prepared  for  eidstence  and  be^  their  mission.    And  although 
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brnnan  life  is  limited  to  a  day,  in  comparison  with  the  innumerable 
ages  of  our  world,  we  can  sometimes  observe  those  changes,  and  even 
analyze  their  causes.  In  the  peat  bogs  of  some  high  valleys  of  Switz* 
erland,  the  bottom  of  the  marshes  is  strewn  with  large  trunks  of  oaks^ 
and  there  the  climate  is  so  cold  now,  that  the  pines  alone  can  grow. 
In  Denmark  this  change  of  vegetation  is  also  remarkably  observed  in 
deep  bogs,  which  the  proprietors  find  profitable  to  dry  with  hydraulio 
machines  for  the  timber  which  they  exhume.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
of  them  has  been  explored  and  described,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  by 
the  writer  of  this  report*  as  its  bottom,  over  the  fire-clay,  was  first 
found  four  or  five  feet  of  very  black  peat,  overlaid  by  a  forest  of  pines, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  basin,  viz:  their  roots  against 
tiie  sides.  The  diameter  of  many  of  their  trunks  was  about  one  foot. 
Over  the  pines  a  bed  of  black  peat^  five  to  six  feet  thick,  was  still  cov- 
ered by  an  overthrown  forest  of  white  birch  trees.  A  new  bed  of  peat, 
six  to  eight  feet  thick,  had  buried  it  under  its  formation,  and  was  over- 
laid by  a  third  forest  of  oaks,  of  which  the  trunks,  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter,  were  so  well  preserved  that  they  were  sawed  on  the  place 
and  used  for  timber.  Over  this  lay  five  to  six  feet  more  of  peat,  and 
the  whole  deposite  was  covered  with  humus,  and  a  living  forest  of 
beach  trees.     The  whole  formation  measured  about  thirty  feet. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  there  has  been 
deposited  here  and  there,  in  different  places,  a  quaternary  formation  re- 
markable for  its  thickness.  Near  Columbus,  Kentucky,  it  elevates  its 
white  banks  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  river.t  In  its 
upper  bed — ^a  fine  silicious  loam — ^there  is  an  abundance  of  shells, 
which,  except  one  species,  are  still  found  living  in  the  river  below. 
This  single  species,  either  entirely  disappeared  or  transported  to  some 
distant  region,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  if  a  new  bed  of  loam  was  d^ 
posited  now  above  the  one  mentioned,  a  close  observer  would  already 
find  a  difference  in  their  fossila  The  lower  bed  of  this  quaternary  de- 
posit contains  a  quantity  of  leaves,  already  carbonized,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  perfectly  well  preserved  in  the  hardened  white  clay.  Among 
them,  the  predominant  species  is  an  oak,  (quercua  virens)^  which,  in 
our  times,  has  its  peculiar  station  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
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scarcely  grows  out  of  the  reach  of  marine  water.  There  is  in  those  r^ 
mains  of  fossil  plants  very  few  of  the  species  now  living  along  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  rivera  A  aew  deposit  of  leaves,  now,  would 
show  a  great  difference  between  the  vegetation  of  this  last  with  the  for- 
mer one.  Such  difference  in  the  recent  formations  may  be  observed 
in  many  places.  From  this  it  seems  rational  to  admit,  that  two  beds 
of  coal,  separated  by  various  and  sometimes  thick  strata  of  another 
nature,  ought  to  present  certain  differences,  in  the  remains  preserved  in 
their  shale — some  peculiar  character  which  may  enable  a  palaeontolo- 
gist to  identify  each  of  them,  or  to  know  their  geological  level  at  eve- 
ry place  where  it  is  possible  to  see  them  open  for  a  careful  examina* 
tion. 

Though  the  exposition  of  those  principles  is  new,  the  best  living 
geologists — ^Lyell,  Brongnart^  Burat,  &c.  &c. — ^have  acknowledged 
their  truth.  For  they  have  admitted  that  the  palaeontology  of  the 
shajes  would  in  time  direct  the  identification  of  each  bed  of  coal.  M. 
de  Humboldt,  himself,  says  in  his  Cosmos :  ^^  That  where  several  series 
of  coal  strata  lie  over  one  another,  the  genera  and  species  of  plants 
are  not  generally  mixed,  but  arranged  in  a  peculiar  order  for  each  bed." 

The  roof  shales  are  subjected  to  some  variation  like  the  other  for- 
mation, but  they  are  rarely  liable  to  modifications  that  can  prevent 
their  identification.  Their  thickness  varies  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  in  which  they  are  found.  This  depth  of  water,*  as  we  have 
before  stated,  would  be  nearly  the  same  through  the  whole  extent  of 
a  coal  basin,  if  there  had  not  happened  some  local  depressions,  caused 
either  by  volcanic  commotions  or  by  peculiar  sinkings  of  the  floating 
mass  of  vegetation.  Those  local  depressions  have  caused  the  separa- 
tion of  a  bed  of  coal  into  two  or  more  branches,  and  sometimes  its  en- 
tire disappearance  among  high  banks  of  black  shales.  Such  cases  are 
not  very  rare.  Then  the  shales,  though  thick,  being  of  the  same  age, 
and  their  inhabitants  not  having  been  subjected  to  any  destructive 
change,  they  preserve  identity  in  their  fossU  remains. 

A  short  depression,  or  perhaps  an  accidental  inundation  of  short  du- 
ration, makes  upon  marshes  the  banning  of  a  formation  of  shales, 
which,  if  it  is  soon  stopped  by  a  new  vegetation,  produces  in  the  bed 
of  coal  a  separation  or  a  clay  parting.  As  these  partings  are  formed 
upon  thie  surface  of  a  v^etable  stratum,  they  ought  to  be  generally 
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on  a  large  scale,  and  follow  the  same  rules  as  the  shales.  Tbey  may 
also  thicken,  or  entirely  disappear,  or  accidentally  separate  into  two  or 
three  branches. 

The  ehales  maybe  wanting,  either  from  erosion,  or  from  the  uphea- 
val of  a  part  of  the  surface  above  the  water,  or  from  the  more  active 
growth  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  a  peculiar  spot.  The  two  last  caus- 
es are  scarcely  observed :  the  first  and  more  frequent  one  shall  be 
mentioned  again  with  the  sandstone.  Generally  speaking,  the  absence 
of  the  shales  is  local,  and  ordinarily,  even  where  they  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely wanting,  if  the  mine  be  worked  to  any  extent,  they  are  discov- 
ered in  some  places. 

4tb.    the  limestone. 

This  formation  can  be  regarded  as  a  continuance,  and  sometimes  as 
an  equivalent,  of  the  shales,  since  it  is  established  only  in  an  undis- 
turbed sheet  of  deep  marine  water,  by  the  continuous  labor  of  marine 
animals^  especially  molusos,  and  by  the  decomposition  and  accumula- 
tion of  their  remains.  The  essential  reason  of  its  formation,  viz: 
deep,  fuiet,  marine  water,  is  nevertheless  a  cause  of  great  variety — 
not  in  its  chemical  elements,  perhaps,  but  in  its  persistency,  its  thick- 
ness, and  its  general  distribution.  It  is  often  found  in  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures in  an  unfinished  state,  in  irregular  masses,  which  can  scarcely 
take  the  name  of  beds,  so  limited  are  they.  For  this  reason  the  lime- 
stone, by  its  presence  above  a  bed  of  coal,  is  scarcely  a  reliaUe  guide 
for  identification. 

As  long  as  the  shales  of  the  coal  were  deposited  in  low  water,  the 
influence  of  the  sea,  especially  its  currents,  were  scaitely  appreciable. 
But  in  the  limestone  formation  it  is  very  visible  indeed.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  the  matter,  and  especially  the  remarkable  erosions  of 
the  beds  or  isolated  masses  of  it,  are  due  to  slow  currents. 

The  limestone  of  the  western  coal-fields  of  America,  contain  a  great 
an^ount  of  organic  remains^  plants,  shells,  or  fishea  Bat  the  plants 
cannot  give  a  reliable  criterion  for  the  geological  level  of  each  peculiar 
strata,  ^ince  all  the  remains  found  till  now  are  only  broken,  deformed, 
and  undeterminable  parts  of  stems,  with  few  marine  fucoids*  The  re- 
mains of  shells  and  fishes  would  probably  afford  some  reliable  data  for 
tracing  the  geological  level  of  the  beds  of  limestone.  Tbey  are  only 
too  numerous  in  their  species,  and  have  never  been  subjected  to  a 
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"^ careful  study.  The  animals  of  the  limestone  belong,  evidently,  to  the 
sea,  and  are  brought  in  with  it.  In  a  change  of  level  they  are  des- 
troyed as  individuals,  not  as  species.  Nevertheless,  after  a  length  of 
time,  a  new  invasion  of  the  sea  ought  to  bring  with  it,  upon  the  coal- 
fields, other  species,  since  its  neighboring  sea  and  its  inhabitants  ought 
to  have  been  subjected  to  changes. 

Thick  beds  of  limestone,  interposed  in  many  places  between  beds  of 
coal  and  shales,  offer  the  most  certain  indications  of  the  slowness  of 
the  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  coal-fields  at  the  time  of  their  for- 
mation. Not  only  the  great  number  of  species — the  myriads  of  ani- 
mals of  which  the  remains  have  been  literally  heaped  together — ^but  the 
introduction  of  madrepores,  and  their  constructions,  marked  in  the 
limestone  strata,  call  for  an  inconceivable  length  of  time« 

5th.    the  sandstone. 

In  its  general  appearance,  thickness,  and  composition,  this  formation 
is  the  most  unreliable  of  all.  A  substance,  of  which  the  elements 
have  been  transported  and  intermixed  by  cuirents,  can  never  be  an 
homogeneous  one,  especially  when  these  currents  are  abnormal^he  re- 
sult of  a  cataclysm,  and  have  exercised  their  action  over  a  very  extend- 
ed surface,  following  numerous  diversified  phenomena.  The  move- 
ments of  the  waters,  which  have  brought  and  deposited  the  sand,  are 
made  appreciable  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  strata,  but  by  traces 
of  remarkable  erosions.  In  some  places  the  immediate  contact  of  the 
sandstone  with  the  coal  cannot  be  explained  but  by  an  erosion  of  the 
beds  of  shales  and  limestones  which  were  extended  upon  it  Even  the 
coal  has  been  sometimes  swept  away,  then  bruised,  and  deposited  again 
with  the  sand  by  the  energetic  action  of  those  turbulent  waters.  Beds 
of  hard  sandstone  are  so  blackened  by  the  broken  fragments  of  coal 
and  plants,  with  which  they  are  intermixed,  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  building  purposes.  No  wonder  that  such  mighty  currents  have 
dragged  with  them,  and  buried  under  heaps  of  sand,  large  trunks  of 
trees,  torn  from  the  dry  land  of  tiie  shores,  or  from  the  forests  of  the 
marshes;  or  that  they  sometimes  entombed  in  their  ponderous  deposits 
parts  of  forests,  which  are  still  now  found  standing  and  petrified  like 
the  pillars  of  some  old  Babylon  of  trees. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  remains  of  vegetation  found  in 
the  beds  of  sandstone  cannot  show,  generally  speaking,  their  geologi- 
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ad  levd.  Beds  of  sandstone  appear,  particalarly  marked  with  the 
remains  of  broken  planta  It  may  be  that  by  a  mighty  cataclysm, 
immense  marshes^  covered  with  trees,  have  been  entirely  swept  over, 
and  that  their  remains,  braised  and  ground  by  a  prolonged  action  of  the 
waves,  have  eventually  been  carried  and  deposited  ov^  the  whole  area 
of  the  basin.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  laige  trunks,  either  standing 
or  heaped  up  together,  in  some  parts  of  the  coal-fields,  where  they  are 
found  now  in^great  abundance,  bear  evidence  of  a  general  and  remarka- 
Ue  cataclysm;  and  that  they  may  thus  indicate  a  constant  geological  lev- 
el in  their  position.  Some  incomplete  observations  tend  to  confirm  this 
supposition,  but  they  are  still  too  scanty,  and  need  to  be  pursued  over 
a  wide  area. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  why,  in  the  beds  of  sandstone, 
the  trunks  of  trees  are  mostiy  petrified,  preserving  their  general  out- 
line^ and  not  flattened  as  in  the  coal.  Not  only  the  sand  is  too  porous 
a  matter  to  prevent  entirely  the  access  of  the  air,  but  its  mineral  ele- 
ments have  exerted  a  constant  action  on  tiie  woody  matter,  and  des- 
troyed it  entirely,  or  taken  its  place,  leaving  only  its  outline  carved 
like  a  mould  in  the  stone.  Or  they  have  transformed  it  to  some 
stony  substance— either  silex  or  carbonate  of  lime  and  spar — preserv- 
ing thus  partially,  not  only  the  extemid  features,  but  even  the  internal 
structure  of  the  wood,  to  the  most  delicate  fibres  and  vessels. 

It  has  been  asked  many  times,  why,  since  the  sandstone  is  a  marine 
formation,  it  does  not  contain  any  shells,  any  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals ?  Indeed,  this  question  would  be  unanswerable  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  materials  carried  by  the  sea  had  formed  its  botton^. 
This  supposition  is  not  inadmissible.-  Though  the  depression  of  ^n  im^ 
mense  plain  near  the  sea  shores  would  take  it  below  the  level  of  the 
water,  it  could  not  raise  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  spread  its  sand 
over  it  But  every  one  knows  that  the  sea  shores  are  every  where 
bordered  by  hills  of  sand,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high,  ^nd 
extening  many  miles,  like  huge  inland  waves.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  and  of  the  Rhine,  those  hills  penetrate  the  country  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  The  sand  of  which  they  are  composed— coarse  or 
fine — ^is  sometimes  mixed  with  gravel,  but  contains  i^o  shells  or  {^ni? 
mal  remcdns.  Such  sand  hills  have  probably  furnished  the  materials 
for  the  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Mei^ures;  at  least  this  is  to  me  the  only 
satisfiactory  explanation  of  their  formation  and  composition. 
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The  other  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures,  like  the  deposits  of  iron, 
under  their  different  forms  and  compounds^  are  purely  local,  and  hare 
no  relation  to  our  subject,  viz :  the  identification  of  coal  veins  by  pa- 
laeontology. The  discussion  of  their  formation  and  distribution  would 
be  out  of  place  here. 

To  conclude  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  need  only  expose,  in  a 
few  words,  the  general  rules  which  are  drawn  from  them : 

1st  The  black  shales,  imiAediately  resting  upon  abed  of  coal,  viz: 
the  roof  shales,  furnish,  by  their  remains  of  fossil  plants,  shells,  and 
fishes,  the  most  reliable  indications  for  the  identification  of  their  ge- 
ological level. 

2d.  The  remains  of  plants  give  for  this  the  best  characters,  since  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal  beds  was  more  generally  and  uniformly  distri- 
buted on  large  surfaces,  and  since  the  plants,  by  their  progressive  modi- 
fications, are  subject  to  atmospherical  influence,  and  also  to  the  chem- 
ical changes  of  the  water. 

8d.  The  geological  distribution  of  the  plants  ot  shells  cannot  be 
modified  in  a  sudden  and  striking  manner  at  each  change  of  level. 
Therefore,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  species  in  the  shales  may  be 
accidental,  and  cannot  be  a  conclusive  evidence  of  a  change  of  level, 
except  after  ^  long  and  careful  examination  over  a  wide  area.  The 
grouping  of  fossil  species  in  the  shales  and  its  variations,  afibrd  a  more 
reliable  indication  than  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  single  species. 

This  sufficiently  shows  the  diflBculty  of  the  work  of  identification, 
in  a  country  where  a  small  number  of  beds  of  coal  have  been  opened  and 
worked,  and  where  palseontological  researches  have  been  scarcely  begun ; 
in  fact,  this  report  is  only  the  introduction  to  an  important  work, 
which  pught  to  be  pursued  with  interest  by  every  true  geologist,  for 
the  history  and  perfect  acquaintance,  not  only  of  the  coal  fields  in 
their  geneial  features,  but  of  every  bed  of  coal  in  particular.  But  it 
must  be  said,  that  a  collection  of  specimens,  made  only  for  the  beauty 
and  the  great  number  of  specipiens  for  show,  is  of  little  use.  It  ought 
to  be  made  with  a  careful  record  of  the  place,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
true  geological  level  in  which  the  fossil  remains  are  found,  ^nd  thus 
it  may,  by  and  by,  help  to  solve  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  the  formation  of  the  coal,  viz : 

Is  there  any  true  marine  formation  of  the  coal  ?  From  long  explo-^ 
mtionfl  pursued  in  Europe  and  in  America,  the  writer  says,  contrary  t;q 
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many  assertions^  that  there  does  not  exist  a  bed  of  tnie  marine  peat^ 
vizi  peat  formed  entirely  of  fhcoides  and  marine  plants;  and  that  he 
has  never  seen  a  piece  of  coal  with  eyident  marks  4>f  marine  origin. 

Have  all  oar  American  coal-fields  been  formed  in  a  continaons  basin, 
or  is  there  any  local  one  with  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  flora  and 
fiuina  of  the  shales  ? 

Is  there  any  tiace  of -a  permanent  corrent  oi  finesh  water,  of  some 
river  having  flowed  either  through  the  coal^elds  daring  some  time  of 
their  formation^  or  in  their  vidnity  ? 

W^ne  the  coal-fields  the  first  land  sor&ce  protruded  like  an  island 
fiN>m  the  sea,  or  were  they  true  marshes,  low  shores  of  a  continent^  of 
which  the  outlines  had  been  already  elevated  above  the  ocean  ? 

These  are  not  the  only  questions  that  are  to  be  answered.  Beside 
the  mere  practical  advantage  to  be  derived  firom  the  palaeontology  of 
coal,  th^e  is  the  nature  of  the  v^etation,  its  relation  to  the  atmos- 
pherical phenomena  of  the  epoch,  its  comparison  with  the  flora  of  our 
peat  formations,  and  also  with  the  coal  flora  of  other  continents,  and 
many  other  subjects^  which  open  up  to  the  geologist  a  most  inter- 
.esting  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind^ 
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Borisumtal  es^asUion  of  the  different  eoal  beds  examined  in  the  western  coal 

jidd  of  Kentucky. 


■^^-■■^M^»*M«h*i^WMrfUi^h«-MMl«^ 


Coal 
No.  13. 


AirdrieS 

ft.  8  in.  rath 

1.4<H>al. 


Goal 
No.  11. 


Airdrie 
6  ft.  coal. 


Coal 
No.  10. 


Coax. 
No.  9. 


A.  Town's 

niBu  COftly 

ft? 


A.Town'i 
€ft.  ooal. 


NeftrCnrds 
▼lUe,  6  in. 
rash  coal. 


Near 
Cnrdsville, 
4  ft.  eoal. 


Seen 


COAt 

No.  8. 


Coal 
No.  7. 


-Coal 
No.  6. 


Airdrie 
A%  feet. 


A.  Town's 
5  feet. 


only 


Nol 


Coal 
No.  6. 


Goal 
No.  4. 


A.  Town's 
Mack  band 
coal. 


Coal 
No.  3. 


Coal 
No.  3. 


Coal 
No.  1  b. 


Not 


aeeii.. 


seen. 


Not 


Bell  6  ft. 


i 


seen. 


Cook  5  ft. 


■Jb 


McNary's 

4  ft.  rash 

coal. 


McNary's 
7  ft.  ooal. 


at 


Peaks  of 
Otter,  4  ft. 
rash  coal. 


B.  Sisk,  6 
feet. 


McNary's 
4>|{feet. 


Shawnee 


Pigeon 
Ran,  3  ft. 
rashooial. 


Pigeon 
Run,  8  ft. 


town. 


Gamblin, 
4}^  feet. 


ProTi- 
deaee»6ft. 


A%  feet. 


Captain 
WlDga,9ft. 


Casey  4  ft.  Old  disUl- 
lery  3  ft? 


M       I  A 


Union  Co., 
3  feet 


Uawes- 
▼iUe.  4  ft. 


Breckin- 
ridge. 3  ft. 
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Horixontal  exparition  cfihe  iWertni  coal  beds  examined  in  the  western  coal 

find  of  Kentucky. 


COAI. 

No.  19. 


COAI* 

No.  11. 


C04L 

No.  10. 


COAI. 

No.  9. 


Coal 

No.  & 


6  feet. 


Thonpion 
6  ft. 


ISftM 

L«ee'0,4ft. 


COAI> 

No.  7. 


Coal 
No.  B. 


Coal 
No.  5. 


Coal 
No.  4. 


Coal 
No.  3. 


■MB. 


Coal 
Ho.  9. 


Coal 
No.  1^ 


■  i  IMfc-    Mjfcfc 


HaiUM, 
3ft. 


Arnold'flt 
8ft. 


MiUor^, 
6  ft. 


Botthtrbor, 
&ft. 


Lewiiportv 


Bwrett**, 
4ft. 


-  - 


^t^m^t^^^l^^md 


■^-^.t^*     I  •■       * 


■>  i 


QendenoDt 
4.3 


JUSl>.dAB^*w>4a^ 


A    ■*■— t, 


Cnrleirt 
3A. 


«     i  I*. 


miai* 


rii    ■<> 


CarleWf 
5ft. 


u^ik. 


»■    t  * 


an..  A 


*» !■    *« 


-u 


Molford, 
3ft. 


Mulfordi 
ift. 


^ifa. 


Mnlfoidy 
3  ft. 


MuHSMd, 


Mulfordp 
Ift. 


Mulford. 
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Examnation  of  some  veins  in  the  Western  CoaJrfidds .  of  Kentucky^  in 

relation  to  their  pdceontologicat  characters. 

As  during  the  time  of  our  explorations  we  passed  over  different  parts 
of  the  country,  with  a  continuous  change  of  leyel,  aby  description  of 
the  veins  of  coal,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  our  observa- 
tion, would  be  not  only  an  arduous  task,  full  of  useless  repetitions,  but^ 
by  constantly  transporting  the  reader  to  a  different  geological  levet^ 
would  confuse  his  mind  about  his  exact  position.  The  better  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  admit  as  correct  a  vertical  section  of  the  western  coal- 
fields, and,  beginning  from  the  bottom  of  the  measures,  take  each  bed 
in  the  order  of  formation ;  then^  describing  the  general  characters  of 
each  of  those  beds,  and  mentioning  afterwards  all  the  places  where  the 
same  coal  has  come  under  our  examination,  with  the  local  and  peculiar 
differences  of  each.  In  this  way  all  will  be  clear,  and  a  single  glance 
at  the  horizontal  section  No.  1,  will  show,  at  once,  the  localities,  with 
their  true  geological  level,  and  suggest,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  reader, 
precise  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  probable  position  of  other  beds 
of  coal,  and  enable  him  to  make  other  deductions  for' the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  future  researches. 

No.  1.  Vertical  diagram  of  your  first  report,  from  Anvil  Rock 
down  to  Batteiy  Eock,  is  certainly  the  best  that  can  be  made,  and,  with 
some  local  changes,  it  will  prove  reliable  in  all  the  extent  of  the  west- 
ern coal-fields  of  Kentucky.  Following  your  suggestions^  we  will  ad- 
mit the  nomenclature  of  the  veins  df  it,  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  measures,  and  omitting  Battery^rock 
coal— a  view  which  is  scarcely  developed  any  where  in  Kentucky — 
our  No.  1  coal  takes  the  place  of  both  Cook  coal,  and  7th  Bell's  cod, 
indicating  their  probable  relative  position  by  A  and  B — ^No.  1,  B, 
being  the  Bell's  coal.  The  reason  why  both  those  veins  are  united  in 
the  same  number,  will  be  apparent  hereafter.  Our  No.  2  is  a  thin  coal, 
marked  on  the  diagram  between  two  shales  with  iron  stone.  No.  3  is 
the  6tii,  or  Ice-house  coal  of  the  diagram.  No.  4  the  Curlew  coal.  No. 
5  four  foot  bed.  No.  6,  the  littie  vein.  No.  7,  a  thin  Coal  above  it  No. 
8,  Well  coal.  No.  9,  3d  or  five-foot  Mulford  coal.  No.  10,  2d  or 
middle  coal.  No.  11,  the  first  coal  Under  Anvil  Rock.  No.  12  the  true 
first  bed  below  Anvil  Rock,  in  Hopkins  and  Muhl^nburg  counties, 
omitted  in  the  diagram,  because  it  is  scarcely  developed  in  Union 
county. 
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Battery-rock  coal.  Though  in  the  eastern  coal-fields  some  workable 
beds  of  coal  have  been  found,  not  only  in  and  below  the  conglomerates, 
but  even  in  the  red  sandstone,  there  is  not,  apparently,  in  the 
western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  a  true  bed  of  coal  formed  in  thia 
position.  Opposite  Gaseyville,  below  the  conglomerate  rocks,  hang- 
ing over  the  landing  on  the  Illinois  side,  there  is  a  thin  black 
ahale,  itermixed  with  thin  layers  of  coaly  matter.  This  shale  does  not 
contain  any  fossils.  The  same  shale  has  been  reached  at  Caseyville, 
by  boring  a  well  below  the  conglomerates ;  but  it  does  not  contain  any 
trace  of  coal,  neither  did  the  shales,  though  of  soft  texture  and  nearly 
black,  ahow  any  remains  of  fossils  of  any  kind.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
shales  of  the  bituminous  coal,  or  of  the  anthracite,  exposed  below 
the  conglomerates,  contain  specimens  of  large  pieces  of  Calamites  and 
Zepidodendraih 

No.  1  CoaL  Above  the  conglomerates,  and  often  reposing  on  them, 
there  is  a  thick  formation  of  black  shales,  varying  in  thickness  from 
20  to  70  feet,  or  more.  It  sometimes  contains  two  beds  of  coal,  one 
well  developed,  firom  3  to  6  feet  thick,  and  a  thin  one  below.  General- 
ly the  position  of  the  large  bed  No.  1,  B,  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
the  shales.  From  the  topographical  observations  it  ought  to  be  70 
feet  above  No.  1,  A.  But  the  palaeontology  of  the  opened  coal,  topo- 
graphically indicated  as  No.  1,  A,  having  proved  exactly  the  same  as 
those  indicated  as  No.  1,  B,  the  only  conclusion  to  which  I  can  come 
is  this,  either  in  the  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky  there  is  a  singlo 
bed  of  coal,  formed  in  the  shales  above  the  conglomerates,  and  then, 
No.  1,  A,  and  No.  I,  B,  are  the  same;  (this  is  my  settled  opinion;) 
or  the  palseontdogical  characters  of  the  shales  are  the  same  in  their 
whole  thickness,  which  is  scarcely  possible.  In  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  bed  of  shales  contains  two,  and  sometimes  three,  seams  of  coal,  the 
shales  of  each  peculiar  bed  of  coal  present  a  different  appearance,  and 
different  fossil  plants  are  found  in  connection  with  them.  These  fossil 
plants  are  especially  the  prints  of  the  bark  of  large  trees,  SigiUarioj 
CalamiteSj  especially  Lepidodendrov,  (pi.  7,  figs.  I,  4, 10);  the  cones 
of  these  last  trees,  Lepidostrobij  (pi.  7,  fig.  3 ;)  many  other  fruits  of  the 
genera  Trigonocarpon^  Cardiocarpotiy  and  CarpolitheSj  (pi.  7,  figs.  5  to 
9.)    These  fruits  are  generally  compressed,  resembling  flattened  al- 
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mands,  peaaute,  or  peas*  Tti6  foms  imbedded  in  tiid  shales  aie  gen- 
endly  of  the  laigest  species.  The  genus  SphenopterUj  (pi.  6,  fig.  1,) 
is  represented  in  this  low  coal  by  most  of  its  species^  which  are  scarce- 
ly found  above  it,  and  some  large  Tecoptmsj  especially  Teeopteris  hnr 
chUicOf  (pi  6y  fig.  3,)  bdong  also  to  this  bed  only.  Neurapteris  her- 
sukh  &c-»  (pi*  6,  fig.  4,)  is  generally  found  in  the  shales;  but  this 
plant  appears  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Goal  Measures,  as  well  in 
Europe  as  in  America.  We  mention  it  only  to  prevent  mistaking  it 
as  the  characteristic  plant  of  a  cert^n  level,  or  admitting,  for  peculiar 
species,  the  numerous  forms  of  its  curious  leaves  scarcely  ever  found 
attached  to  the  stems.  These  leaves  are  ordinarily  lanoeolate^val, 
with  a  hearirshaped  base,  and  have  two  small  round  kidneynshaped 
leaflets  attachjed  at  its  base,  but  sometimes  they  become  either  large,, 
and  nearly  round,  {Cydopteria^  or  narrow  lance-shaped,  or  palmately 
cut  in  two  or  three  linear  divisions.  Since  its  sur&ce  is  ordinarily 
starewn  with  scattered  hairs,  aU  these  forms  can  easily  be  referred  to 
their  species. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  ^t  Stigmaria  fieoidesj  (pL  7,  figs.  2 
and  2a,)  is  a  plant,  or  rather  a  root,  found  in  the  Hre-clay  only,  where  it 
has  sprung,  supporting  the  trees  that  have  formed  the  coal  above  it 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  which  would  be  corrected  by  a  single  look  at 
(mr  bed.  No.  1  coal,  where  the  coal  itself^  and  the  shales  above  it,  con- 
tain most  abundant  specimens  of  those  Stijfmaria. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  black  shales  of  this  coal  is,  that 
they  contain,  also,  in  immense  numbers,  the  remains  of  a  single  spe- 
cies of  shell,  a  small  oval  Idngtda  {Lingtda  utnbonaid^)  which,  by  ittf 
appearance,  indicates  the  first  traces  of  the  marine  element  in  the 
shales.  A  few  badly  decayed  leaves  of  ferns,  and  the  Lepidostrobiy 
(pL  7,  figs.  3,  5,  6,)  are  found  on  the  same  shales  with  the  shells,  evi- 
dentiy  showing  that  the  vcigetation  had  not  entirely  disappeared  when 
the  marine  water  began  to  cover  the  marshea  This  small  Lingvioy 
always  the  only  shell  found  at  the  same  geological  level  in  the  shales, 
not  only  in  all  the  beds  of  the  first  coal  in  western  Kentucky,  but  in 
Ohio,  at  Nelsonville  and  other  places;  in  Virginia,  at  great  Kanawha 
Salines;  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Rochester,  Johnstown,  &c.;   indicates 

*This  deieripdoii  is  glr^n  only  to  fadlftate  the  oomprehension,  but  not  at  all  as  a  ideatiflc 
and  rtal  one.  The  froits  of  the  coal,  thooj^h  their  appearance  may  Bometlmea  be  Che  eane, 
do  not  bavOiin  reality,  the  slighteet  analogy  with  those  of  oar  time. 
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the  vast  range  of  distribution  of  this  species,  and  this  peculiarity  of 
a  vein  of  coal  preserving,  in  its  shales,  a  palsBontological  identity,  for 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  distance  in  a  direct  line. 

BelTs  minej  Crittenden  county^  is  extensively  worked.  This  bed  has 
a  mean  thickness  of  five  feet.  The  coal  has  ordinarily  one  or  two 
inches  of  cannel  at  the  top  of  the  bed.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  thick 
sandstone  shales,  full  of  leaves  of  Stigmarioj  preserved  in  their  natu- 
ral round  or  cylindrical  form,  and  scarcely  flattened.  These  sandstone 
shales  are  not  the  original  roof  shales,  which  are  generally  wanting 
here,  but  they  have  accidentally  taken  their  place,  after  denudation  of 
the  first  roof.  The  same  case  is  observable  at  Minersville,  Pa.,  in  the 
corresponding  bed  of  anthracite,  viz :  the  second  bed  above  the  con- 
glomerates. The  true  roof  shales  are  seen  in  some  part  of  the  mines 
at  Bell's,  and  contain  Lingula  umbonata  in  abundance.  Near  the  base 
of  the  coal  there  is  a  thin  bed  of  rash-coal,  containing  well  preserved 
specimens  of  Lepidodendrwij  SigiUarioj  and  Sligmaria.  This  rash- 
coal  is  certainly  a  peculiar  and  reliable  character,  and  has  been  seen  at 
all  the  places  where  we  had  opportunity  to  examine  No.  1  coal — always 
containing  laminated  bark  of  Lepidodedron  and  Catamites.  It  is  also 
well  marked  in  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  at  the  same 
geological  level. 

Half  a  mile  southeast  of  Bellas  we  were  shown  the  old  opening  of  a 
vein  previously  worked,  but  now  abandoned.  They  called  it  Cook*8 
vein,  and  said  that  it  was  at  a  different  level  from  Bell's,  yiz;  about  70 
feet  below.  The  palseontological  remains  of  the  shales  prove  that  this 
supposition  is  a  mistake.  The  roof-shales  of  this  coal  are  the  same 
thick  sandstone  shales,  full  of  SUgmariaj  as  at  Bell's,  and  the  bottoo) 
has  the  rash-coal,  with  the  Lepidodendron.  We  did  not  e:(plore  the  in- 
tenor  of  this  vein,  which  is  full  of  water,  bat  the  characters  were  evir 
dent  enough  in  the  shales^  helped  at  its  Drouth. 

Between  Bell's  and  Tradewater  river,  the  same  vein  has  been 
opened  and  worked,  and  there  also  we  found  the  sandstone  shales,  with 
round  Stigmaria^  and  the  rash  coal  with  Lepidodendron. 

Caseg^s  mne^  on  the  west  side  of  Tradewater  river,  has  its  roof 
shales  more  developed  than  Bell's,  and  shows,  in  their  composition,  all 
the  essential  characters  of  the  coal  on  this  level.  The  black  slates  of 
the  coal  oontain  not  only  a  great  abundance  of  Lingula  umionatOf  but 

•7 
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also  the  fraits  of  Lepidodendron,  viz :  LepidostrohuBy  and  its  detached 
leaves  Lepidophyllum.  The  rash  coal  at  the  bottom  has  the  Lepido' 
dendroHj  Sligmaria^  and  Cakmitea  in  abundance,  and  the  coal  itself  is 
topped  as  at  BeU's,  by  one  or  two  inches  of  cannel.  Moreover,  at 
some  places  in  the  mines  the  black  shale  is  wanting,  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  sandstone  shales  with  round  leaves  of  SUgmaria*  The 
distance  between  the  two  mines  of  Casey's  and  Bell's  being  shorty  a 
few  miles  only — the  exact  resemblance  of  the  shales  and  of  the  fossil 
remains,  is  not  a  remarkable  coincidence;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  we 
compare  the  fossils  with  those  found  at  the  same  geological  level  in  far 
distant  localities.  We  have  seen  that  (^e  Lingula  abounds  in  many 
places  in  the  low  coal  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Lepidostrobus 
has,  till  now,  never  been  found  but  in  the  corresponding  low  coal  at 
Johnstown,  at  the  base  of  Portage  Railroad,  in  the  bituminous  coal* 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  anthracite  basin. 
The  presence  of  those  fruits  or  cones,  in  the  same  shales  as  the  Lingula, 
evidently  shows  that  they  were  the  last  reoiains  of  the  vegetation  of 
this  coal,  and  that  they  had  been  detached  from  some  trees  still  stand* 
ing  above  the  shallow  water,  and  living  in  it  when  the  v^etation  of 
the  surface  had  already  disappeared. 

Old  Distillery  coal,  just  above  CaseyviUe,  has  its  place  at  the  same 
level,  evidently  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Lepidodmdnm  in  the 
rash  coal  of  the  bottom,  and  by  ilie  Lingtda  and  SHgmaria  in  the 
shales  of  the  roof.  That  there  nxay  be  near  by  the  same  place,  a  sha(t> 
to  a  lower  bed  of  coal,  is  possible,  But  we  did  not  see  it,  and  the  po- 
sition of  this  coal  of  the  Old  Distillery,  would  scarcely  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  another  bed  of  coal  below  it. 

A  recently  opened  vein,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  CaseyviUe, 
on  the  property  of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  though  supposed  to 
be  also  at  a  lower  level,  afforded  another  favorable  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  value  of  a  palseontological  identification.  We  found  this  coal 
covered  with  a  shaly  sandstone,  full  of  Stigmarich  and  by  three  to  four 
inches  of  black  shales,  with  Zepidodendran  and  Lepidostrobus.  Its 
thickness  is  only  two  feet  six  inches.  It  has  some  *cannel  at  its  top, 
and  a  rashy  bottom,*  with  fine  remains  of  Lepidodendran^  Catamites 
and  SHgmaria* 
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Opposite  Caseyville,  on  tbe  Illinois  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  there  is 
a  bed  of  coal  belonging  to  Dr.  Long,  which,  following  topographical 
indications,  is  placed  below  the  conglomsrates,  and  indicated  as  Batte- 
ry-rock coal.  This  coal  is,  without  doubt,  above  the  conglomerates, 
and  from  the  plants  and  fossil  remains  of  the  roof  shales,  is  the  same 
as  our  No.  1.  The  appearance  of  the  shales  is,  however,  different. 
The  marine  element  being  less  predominent,  the  sh  lies  grayish  col- 
ored, and  full  of  well  preserved  remains  of  plants.  The  whole  fl>>ra  of 
die  low  coal  is  there — SUgmaria,  Lepidadendron^  Lepidontrobm^  and  ma- 
ny other  fruits,  with  large  leaves  of  ferns,  especially  Pecopteris  hnchitica^ 
As  the  bed  is  not  worked,  and  the  shales  are  very  brittle,  we  had  to 
study  them  on  the  place,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  C(dlect  good  sped* 
mens,  except  a  very  laiige  and  well  preserved  root  of  8Ugmaria. 

At  Union  mnes^  Crittenden  county,  twenty  miles  below  C<iseyville, 
the  characteristic  fossils  of  No.  1  coal,  are  still  more  numerous,  and  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation.  The  shales  there  are  thick  and  well 
developed.  First,  the  sandstone  shales,  with  SUgniaria;  then,  in 
some  places  above  the  coal,  the  black  shales,  with  Lepidosirobus  and 
the  LinguUv;  and  still  oflener,  the  gray  soft  shales,  full  of  plants,  espe- 
cially Pecopteris  lonchitica  and  Sphenopteris.  *  The  coal  itself  is  ordi- 
narily topped  by  a  few  inches  of  cannel,  and  its  bottom  has  always  the 
rash  coal,  with  the  same  remains  of  plants,  as  we  have  enumerated  be- 
fore. The  shales  at  Union  mine  would  have  afforded  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  collecting  and  studying  a  great  number  of  species  of  fossil 
plants,  had  they  not  been  softened  by  rain,  and  our  specimens  neariy 
all  broken  by  transportation.  The  species  which  were  left  entire 
enough  to  be  just  distinguishable,  are  the  following :  1.  AUthopterU 
sinuata,  Brg^t  2.  Aiethapteris  UmcJUticoj  BrgH.  3.  Sphenopteris 
tridadiliteBy  Brg\  4.  Spenopieria  tniermediof  Lsq^x.  5.  Aaterapkilr 
lites  avaliSy  L%q^x.  6.  Caiamitea  Suekovii^  Brg^U  7.  Lepidodendron 
poUluMj  8p.  No^.  8.  Two  other  species  of  Lepidodendrony  (broken.) 
9.  LepidopUoios  rugoauSj  Lsq^x.    10.  Lgcapoditea  SUcUrianm^  Gopp  ? 

Hawesmlle  coal  Passing  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  western  ooal- 
fields  of  Kentucky,  we  bad  first  a  good  opportunity  of  exploring  the 
lowest  bed  of  coal  at  HawesviUe,  Hancock  county,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively worked.  The  coal,  three  feet  ten  inches  to  four  feet  thick,  is 
cannel  at  the  topiud  repoeee  upon  aix  inohea  of  xash  ooal^  oontaink^ 
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still  the  same  plants — Lepidodendron,  CalamteSy  and  SUgmaria.  The 
black  shales  above  the  ooal  are  fall  of  LingtUa  umbanatuj  and  have  also 
some  remains  of  broken  plants,  especially  LepidoUrohWj  of  which  we 
obtained  good  specimens  at  Mayo's  vein.  In  connection  with  this 
bed,  and  above  it,  are  also  the  gray  shales,  with  a  few  fern  leaves  of 
the  same  species,  as  at  Union  mines. 

About  seventy  feet  above  the  main  coal  at  Hawesville,  there  is,  fol- 
lowing the  assertions  of  Mr.  Taylor,  director  of  the  mines,  a  bed  of 
rash  coal,  with  large  stems  of  Calamtea  and  Lepidodendron*  It  ought 
to  bp  separated  from  the  main  coal  by  thirty  feet  of  sandstone  shales^ 
and  thirty  feet  of  black  shales,  containing  the  above  mentioned  fossil 
'  shells  and  plants.  Does  this  rash  coal,  if  its  position  is  exactly  mark- 
ed, indicate  the  place  of  another  bed  of  coal,  or  ia  it  still  a  continuance 
of  the  interrupted  black  shales  which,  at  some  places,  ^xe  seventy  feet 
thick  ?  Or,  perhaps,  has  it  been  displaced  by  one  of  the  numerous 
&ults  which  break  the  level  of  the  Hawesville  vein  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  remain  to  be  solved.  .   ^ 

Breckinridge  cod  The  appearance  and  chemical  compositbn  of  this 
coal  would  indicate.  Tor  this  vein,  a  far  different  level.  ^Nevertheless, 
a  short  examination  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  shales^  suffices  to  ascer- 
tain that  its  geological  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hawesville. 
The  coal,  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  thick,  is  entirely  cannel,  and 
full  of  stems  and  leaves  of  Stigmaria^  the  outlines  of  which  have  been 
pieseryed  by  sulphuret  ^f  iron.  Under  it  the  rash  coal  is  8een,  with 
its  Lepidodendron^  CalamteSy  and  Sligmaria,  and  it  is  topped  by  a 
heavy  bed  of  black  bituminous  shales,  with  Lingula  mnbonati^  and 
some  specimens  of  decayed  fern  leaves.  As  it  generally  happens,  in 
very  bituminous  shales,  the  plants  are  scarcely  preserved.  Their  out- 
line only  is  indicated  here  and  there,  but  with  such  indistinctness  Uiat 
they  cannot  be  exactly  determined;  the  coal  itself,  hqwev^,  has  pre- 
served beautiful  prints  of  Lepidodendron.  We  have,  previously  men- 
tioned that  the  Stigmaria  have  probably  been  plants  of  a  strong  texture 
— «  kind  of  creeping  roots,  especially  active  in  the  prepan^t^pn  of  the 
fire-clay.  If  this  were  so,  they  could  not  .contain  much  bitumen,  and 
yet  they  aie  found  in  abundance,  and  well  preserved  in  ofitUnes,  in  the 
richest  oil  producing  coal  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  of  tka  United 
States.    Sinoe  it  is  proved  that  ih^  aUgmaria  were  of  the  nature  of 
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roots  or,  as  I  think,  were  creeping  rootetocks,  producing  trees  under 
&Yorable  circumstances,  tl)eir  presence  in  a  bed  of  coal,  where  they 
could  not  creep,  as  in  the  water,  and  where  their  direction  was  neces^ 
sarily  changed  by  many  circumstances,  indicates  that  there  were  plen* 
ty  of  trees  liying  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  coal.  If  the  trees 
had  had  the  same  hardened  silicious  bark  as  the  Stigmarictj  their  out- 
line would  also  hare  been  preserved;  but  being  especially  of  conifer- 
ous or  resinous  species,  they  have  been  entirely  transfoi  med  into  coal. 
This  shows  that  the  cannel  coal  results  from  the  abundance  of  some 
kinds  of  trees,  especially  SigiUcaria  and  Lepidodendron^  or  perhaps  Lepir 
dodendran  only.  Moreover,  the  chemical  composition  of  some  plants, 
especially  of  roots,  depends  on  the  place  where  they  grow ;  on  the  wa- 
ter which  they  absorb.  The  needles  or  leaves  of  coniferous  trees,  for 
example,  living  on  the  limestone,  contain  only  two  per  cent  of  silica^ 
when  the  same  specie^  living  on  silicious  ground,  have  as  much  as  five 
to  six  per  cent  of  it  We  must  therefore  suppose,  that  according  to 
their  habitation,  the  Stigfnaria  would  necessarily  show  a  difiference  in 
their  composition. 

The  analysis  of  the  Breckinridge  coal  proves,  nevertheless,  that 
though  it  has  been  formed  of  resinous  trees,  since  it  contains  sixty- 
three  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  iiiere  were  abundantly  mixed  with  it 
plants  highly  chaiged  with  siliceous  matter — the  SHgmaria  certainly — 
for  it  gives  by  combustion  as  much  as  eight  per  cent  of  ashes.  The 
main  coal  of  the  Shawneetown  Company,  at  quite  a  different  level,  is 
also  very  bituminous,  does  not  show  any  teace  of  SHgmaria,  and  has 
only  one  half  per  cent  of  ashes. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  see  at  once,  and  opened,  all  the  beds  of 
the  Coal  Measures  in  successive  order,  the  true  characteristic  fossils  of 
every  one  of  them  could  perhaps  have  been  examined  and  described; 
but  in  a  level  country,  where  the  highest  hills  do  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred feet,  such  an  examination  is.no  where  possible.  In  both  places 
where,  according  to  your  directions,  we  could  expect  to  see  a  succession 
of  coal  beds,  at  different  levels,  viz ;  at  Shawneetown,  and  at  the  Saline 
Mining  Company's  works,  in  Illinois,  we  had  good  opportunities  to 
study  the  fossils  of  vein  Nos.  9,  and  1 1.  At  the  Kentucky  Coal  Com- 
pany mines,  we  saw  open  one  bed  still  lower— No.  6,  or  Little  vein.  But 
He  did  not  find  any  plaoe  where  beds  2, 8^  4^  6|  7,  and  8^  weie  opened, 
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and  their  geological  level  fixed  with  sach  cerbinty  that  we  could  take 
them  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  the  examination  of  others. 

Cod  No.  2.  We  have  not  yet  seen  this  bed  satisfactorily  in  place 
in  Western  Kentucky;  in  fact^  this  coal  may  be  united  in  the  west  with 
No.  li  B,  since  I  found  at  Beaver,  at  Johnstown,  at  Nelsonsville,  and 
other  places,  a  coal  which  I  think  will  prove  the  equivalent  of  Lesley's 
cannel  coal  G,  which  contains  apparently  the  same  Lingula  umbonata 
as  was  found  in  the  shales  over  No.  1,  B,  of  Union  county.  There 
appears  to  be  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  space  between  this  cannel 
bed  C»  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  bed  below  it  going  west;  for, 
though  at  some  places  in  that  state  the  distance  is  seventy  feet,  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  it  is  only  twelve  feet;  at  Hopwelltown,  Ohio,  five  feet;  and 
at  Nelsonsville,  Ohio,  only  one  foot,  and  sometimes  only  four  inches. 
Therefore,  it  would  not  be  very  remarkable  if,  in  Kentucky,  it  should 
be  united  with  coal  No.  1^  B.  Moreover,  this  bed  is  often  wanting 
either  in  its  separate  state  or  in  conjunction  with  No.  1,  B.  In  the  last 
case,  the  shales  of  the  coal  No.  1,  B,  are  less  bituminous,  grajrish,  full 
of  plants  only,  and  without  shells.  At  the  Breckinridge  mines,  it  seems 
to  occupy  the  whole  place  of  No.  1^  B,  and  has  influenced  its  trans- 
formation into  cannel. 

Coal  No.  3.  Near  Mulford*s  mines  we  were  shown,  as  being  proba- 
bly the  Ice-house  coal,  a  scarcely  opened  bed,  of  which  the  remarka- 
bly hard,  greyish  colored  shales  were  marked  with  well  preserved  stems 
of  ferns,  especially  of  Neuropieris  hirsute^  (pi.  6,  fig.  4.)  Being  un- 
able to  see  more  of  this  coal  than  a  few  shales,  and  being  uncertain  as 
to  its  true  level,  we  could  make  no  characteristic  and  reliable  descrip- 
tion of  it  But  judging  from  a  palaeontological  point  of  view,  No.  3 
coal,  seen  at  Hawesville,  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  at  Mul- 
fbrd,  as  the  probable  Ice-house  coal.  It  is  much  more  likely  referred 
to  coal  D,  of  Lesley^s  manual,  which  is  extensively  worked  at  Zanes* 
ville,  (two  to  four  feet  thick,)  where  its  shales  are  full  of  shells,  espe* 
cially  of  large  Productus  and  Spirifer.  I  should  not  have  a  doubt  of 
their  being  coeval  if  it  was  not  for  the  absence  of  limestone  above  this 
coal  at  Zanesville,  where  the  eight  feet  shales  are  covered  with  forty 
feet  of  sandstone.  But  the  limestone  of  this  coal  is  a  local  formation. 
.  In  his  general  description  of  the  lower  coals,  Mr.  Lesley  indioates  a 
limestone  E^  aepamted  ixom  coal  D  by  fifty  feeb  sbalea    And  even  ak 
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Zanesvilley  there  is  above  this  coal,  on  the  top  of  Putnam  hills,  a  thin 
fossiliferous  bed  of  limestone.  As  for  the  value  of  the  limestone  as  a 
chamcter  for  identification  of  the  coal  beds,  a  look  at  both  vertical  sec- 
tions, No.  1  and  No.  2,  of  the  first  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Kentucky,  will  show  its  deficiency.  The  bed  of  limestone,  only  four 
feet  thick,  of  the  first  diagram,  is  represented  in  the  second  by  a  heavy 
formation  of  two  beds  of  limestone,  the  one  thirty-three  feet,  and  the 
other  eight  feet  thick,  separated  by  five  feet  of  shales. 

This  3rd  coal  at  Hawesville  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above 
No.  1,  B,  the  main  coal  at  this  place.  It  has  been  opened  and  work- 
ed for  a  time  and  is  now  abandoned — ^its  thickness  being  only  twenty- 
two  inchea  It  is  covered  by  a  black  shale  one  foot  thick,  which  de- 
composes in  powder  under  the  atmospheric  action,  and  shows  no  trace 
of  fossils,  either  shdls  or  plants.  Upon  the  shales  there  lies  another 
soft  and  still  looser  sandy,  micaceous,  buff-colored  shale,  insensibly 
passing  into  limestone,  and  full  of  large  Productus  and  Spirifer.  This 
shale  is  like  a  rotten  limestone,  and  the  fossils  that  it  contains,  though 
badly  preserved,  are  easily  separated  firom  it  It  is  overtopped  by  a 
bed  of  limestone. 

Cod  No.  4.  We  had  no  better  opportunity  to  study  this  coal  than 
the  former,  in  the  coal-fields  of  western  Kentucky.  The  coal  with  two 
day  partings,  that  is  referred  by  order  of  superposition  to  this  geolog- 
ical horizon  in  Curlew  hill,  with  limestone  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet 
beneath  it,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining,  as  the  old  opening 
into  this  coal  was  entirely  filled  up,  and  the  roof  shales  quite  inacces- 
sible. 

At  Giger's  hill.  Union  county,  we  examined  a  coal  three  feet  thick, 
with  two  day-partings,  covered  with  a  bed  of  five  to  six  feet  shales, 
differently  colored,  grey  or  black,  becoming  soft  and  finely  grained  in 
the  proximity  of  the  coal,  and  entirely  covered  with  prints  of  Neurop- 
terii  JkxuosOf  Brt,  (pi.  6,  fig.  2.)  This  species,  like  Neuropterii  hir- 
suia,  Lsq'x.,  is  gen^nlly  too  far  distributed  in  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  Coal  Measures  to  afford,  by  its  presence  alone,  a  true  reliable  chai^ 
Itcter  for  the  geological  position  of  a  vein.  Though  it  is  most  abun* 
dantin  the  Pomeroy  coal  of  Ohi ),  which  would  correspond  with  our  coal 
No.  4, 1  have  found  it  also  in  the  barren  measures  between  Athena 
and  Marietta,  Ohio,  above  the  Pittsburg  vein,  and  even  in  the  ahaltf  of 
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a  higher  level  near  Greensbarg,  Penn.  Id  Posey  county  Indiana, 
there  is  a  bed  of  barren  shales,  abundantly  covered  with  this  same 
plant,  which  is  also  in  a  much  higher  geological  position  than  the  coal 
No.  4.  As  there  is  tiien  some  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  coal  of 
Giger's  hill  occupies  a  higher  position  in  the  Coal  Measures,  we  must 
leave  this  for  the  present  undecided,  until  further  data  are  collected. 

The  4th  coal,  which  has  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  Pomeroy 
coal  of  Ohio,  and  the  Gates  and  Salem  vein  of  Pennsylvania,  is  gene- 
rally  covered  with  greyish-black,  hard,  somewhat  micaceous  shales,  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  species  of  fossil  plants  are  preserved. 
We  have  already  mentioned  Neuropteris  flexuosa^  which  is  there  in  the  >^ 
greatest  abundance,  but  it  is  necessary  to  name  some  other  species, 
more  or  less  generally  distributed'  in  this  bed,  and  which  may  serve  to 
its  identification  in  different  places  of  the  coal-fields:  1st  Pinnutaria-'^ 
large  confervoid  plant,  resembling  a  much  branched  thread-like  root 
2nd.  A  brownish  yellow  fucoid,  of  which  fiugments  only  are  found, 
detaching  easily  from  the  stone,  like  a  thin  skin — these  are  both  found 
especially  in  the  Ohio  coal-fields,  at  Pomeroy  and  Federal  creek.  Srd. 
ABterophiUUes — plants  resembling  our  Hbrselaib  {JEqtdseiaceay)  with 
long  whorled  branches,  bearing,  at  short  and  equal  distances,  whorls  of 
short  narrow  linear  leaves.  4th.  SphenophyUum  and  Annulariar— 
floating  plants,  with  whorls  of  flattened,  entire  or  diversely  cut  leaflets. 
5th.  Many  species  of  Neuropteris  and  Pecopteris,  especially  Neurop^ 
tens JimbricUoj  Lsq^x.^  SLiid  PecopteriaarhorescenSj'Brt  6th.  Flabeilar 
ria  boradfolia,  Sternb— a  plant  which,  by  its  long  ribbon-like  leaves, 
closely  and  very  finely  ribbed,  embracing  the  stem  at  the  base,  bears  a 
strong  likeness  to  a  species  of  palm.  The  stem  is  seldom  found — I  ob- 
tained this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  specimen  of  it,  at  Salem  vein^  of 
Port-carbon,  near  Pottsville,  Penn.;  but  the  leaves  are  most  abundant 
in  all  the  shales  of  this  4th  coal,  and  may  be  considered  a  true  charao^ 
teristic  of  it  In  the  lower  beds  I  have  seen  some  fragments  of  anotli- 
er  larger  species,  but  none  of  this.  At  Giger's  we  did  not  find  any, 
and  the  only  species  discovered  there,  except  Neuropteris  flezuosa,  is 
another  fine  Neuropteris^  probably  referrable  to  Neuropteris  conjugatoj 
Gopp.  This  vein  has,  also,  some  species  of  Calamites,  SigiUaria^  and 
SUgmaria  in  its  shales,  but  I  never  saw  in  them  any  Lepidondendron 
nor  Lepidostrobus. 
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The  abundanoe  of  fossil  plants  preseryed  in  this  4th  coal,  is  truly 
astonishing.  At  Pomeroy  the  roof  is  in  some  places  totally  covered 
with  those  remains.  In  some  pieces  of  shales,  less  than  half  a  foot 
square,  taken  from  Salem  vein,  at  Pottsville,  I  have  counted  fifteen  to 
twenty  species.  It  might  appear  extraordinaiy  that  Pomeroy  coal  of 
Ohio,  and  Salem  vein,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highest  bed  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  basin,  ought  if)  be  referred  to  the  same  geological  level ; 
but  if  we  believe  palaeontological  evidence,  we  cannot  come  to  another 
conclusion^  most  of  the  fossil  plants  being  of  the  same  species,  and 
these  species  being  found  no  where  else.  Besides,  its  palseontoldgical 
characters.  No.  4  coal  is  marked  by  its  one  or  two  clay  partings, 
which  eastwards,  become  very  thick,  and  form  true  strata,  separating 
the  vein  into  two  or  three,  and  also  by  the  superposition  of  heavy  beds 
of  sandstone. 

Coal  No.  5,  has  not  been  satis&ctorily  seen,  as  the  old  opening, 
like  that  of  No.  4,  is  now  entirely  filled,  and  the  shales  that  were  taken 
out  not  only  disintegratedj  but  mixed  up  with  tiiose  of  No.  6  coal 
lying  above. 

On  section  24,  T.  3,  Bn  2  W.,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Mul- 
ford's  mines,  Mr.  Cox  examined  a  coal,  and  obtained  some  fossil  ferns 
from  its  shale  roof.  These  I  find  to  be  prints  of  Neuropteris  ieneuifo- 
Ua^  BrgH.y  a  species  so  very  like  Neuropteris  flexuo9€^  BrH.j  (PI.  6,  fig. 
2,)  that  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  drawiug  of  it  It  difiers  only  in  the 
thinness  of  the  veinlets,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This  coal 
vein  is  cannel  at  the  top,  passing  insensibly  into  four  feet  of  black 
shales,  in  which  the  above  plants  were  found.  These  species  of  ferns 
remind  me  of  those  which  occur  in  the  roof  of  a  bed  of  anthracite 
coal,  which  I  examined  in  Shamokin  Valley,  Pennsylvania. 

Coai  No.  6,  has  been  opened  at  Mulford's  mines.  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  where  we  first  examined  it,  and  where  it  is  called  Little 
vein.  The  coal  is  somewhat  rashy,  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  pi^^ces 
of  charcoal,  and  colored  brown  with  oxide  of  iron.  It  has  above 
it  a  thin  layer  of  black  brittle  slates,  with  remains  of  stems  covered 
by  arenaceous,  micaceous,  yellow,  or  chocolate  colored  shales,  marked 
with  innumerable  remains  of  much  broken,  nearly  ground  up  plants.  In 
ascending  the  bed  of  shales,  they  became  whitish,  passing  insensibly 
into  sandstone  shales,  and  the  remains  of  plants  more  and  more  pul? 
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verized,  cover  tbem  in  an  indistinct  mass.  Though  I  cannot  name 
any  peculiar  species,  in  connection  with  this  bed  of  coal,  since  idl  the 
examined  remains  were  too  much  broken  to  be  recognizable,  the  gener** 
al  appearance  of  the  shales  is  peculiar  enough  to  serve  as  a  reliable 
character.  We  knew  this  coal  again  at  first  sight  when  we  came  to  it 
with  Mr.  Cox,  two  and  an  half  miles  fi*om  Hartford,  Ohio  county, 
Kentucky,  where  it  is  worked  near  the  Owensboro*  road;  and  still 
again,  lately,  while  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  coal  basin  of  Ohio,  I  knew  it  at  once  when  I  saw  it  at  Steiger's 
vein,  near  Athens,  and  from  the  inspection  of  the  shales  alone,  fixed  at 
once  its  true  geological  level. 

Cod  No.  7,  is  a  thin*  bed,  which  we  did  not  see  any  where  in  the 
western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  but  of  which  we  examined  the  shales 
exposed  in  a  rivulet  on  the  Saline  Coal  Company's  property,  in  Illinois. 
These  shales  contain  a  few  shells,  but  particularly  some  very  small 
scales  and  teeth  of  fishes.  These  teeth  are  sharp,  straight,  and  of  a 
different  form  from  those  found  in  the  beds  above.  I  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  mentioning  this  coal,  since  it  is  generally 
very  thin; — for  it  has  been  passed  through  by  a  shaf tat  Mulford's,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  there  about  thirty  inches  thick ;  at  Holloway's 
boring,  near  Henderson,  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  black  shale,  with 
only  some  trace  of  coal;  and  in  the  Illinois  coal-fields,  it  is  only  a 
few  inches  thick.  But  though  not  valuable  in  a  material  point  of  view, 
this  bed  becomes  important  by  its  characteristic  fossils,  and  its  geolo- 
logical  position.  Being  lately  at  Athens,  on  an  exploring  tour  through 
the  coal-fields  of  southern  Ohio,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  survey,  on 
the  property  of  Horace  Willson,  Esq.,  a  bed  of  shales  which  was 
thought  to  contain  a  vein  of  coal.  I  collected  there  teeth  and  scales 
of  fishes,  and  ^fter  a  comparative  examination,  I  found  them  to  be  of 
the  same  species  as  those  which  we  collected  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox  on 
the  Saline  Company's  property.  This  bed  of  shales  near  Athens, 
Ohio,  contains  only  a  few  inches  cofil,  and  its  position  is  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  Pittsburg  coal,  which  is  worked  somewhat  higher 
in  the  hills.  The  identity  of  both  these  beds]  of  western  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  veins,  as  we  said  before,  is  of  great  importance,  since 
it  enables  us  to  point  out,  with  some  accuracy,  the  place  that  tho 
Pittsburg  coal  occupies  in  the  western  coal-fields.    This  place,  as  we 
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will  show  more  eyidently  in  the  examinatioa  of  coal  No.  9,  is  very 
probably  the  one  occupied  by  the  following  No.  8,  or  Well  coal. 

Coal  No,  8.  This  coal  has  beea  crossed  in  the  shafl  at  Mulford^s, 
where  it  is  two  feet  six  inches  thick.  But  we  could  not  see  it^  nor  ex- 
amine  any  of  its  shales,  as  the  shaft  was  not  accessible.  It  has  been 
passed  through,  also,  at  the  Holloway^s  boring,  and  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  survey  of  the  Saline  Company,  always  with  the  same  thickness. 
This  iadicates  a  reliable  and  extensively  formed  vein  of  coal,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  find  a  sin- 
gle opportunity  of  comparing  the  fossils  of  its  shales  with  those  of  the 
great  Pittsburg  coal.  The  chamcteristic  plants  of  this  remarkable  bed 
are  not  well  defined.  The  shales  immediately  above  the  coal,  are  very 
black,  bituminous,  and  covered  with  stems  of  ferns  without  leaves ; 
these  stems  are  very  numerous,  and  sometimes  heaped  together  in  a 
confused  mass.  The  vein  of  coal  is  divided  into  two,  (rarely  three  stra- 
ta,) by  clay  partings,  or  shales  of  various  thickness,  and  it  is  only 
above  its  upper  roof  shales  that  some  leaves  of  ferns,  especially  of 
NeuropterU  hirsutctj  Lesq^z.^  and  Pecopteris  heierophffUoj  BrgH.^  are 
preserved  in  a  reddish  ferruginous  hard  shale* 

It  may  appear  strange  that  we  can  refer  to  a  coal,  generally  acknowl- 
eged  as  the  thickest  and  most  extensive  one,  such  a  thin  bed  as  our 
No.  8 ;  but,  if  we  follow  the  Pittsburg  coal  fi*om  its  eastern  limits, 
where  it  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  we  see  it  gradually  thinning 
westward,  in  a  remarkably  uniform  manner.    In  the  Cumberland  basin 
of  Pennsylvania  it  is  fourteen  feet  thick;  in  Elk  Lick  township,  Som- 
merset  county,  eleven  feet;  in  Legonnier  valley,  Fayette  county,  and 
at  Pittsbuig,  nine  feet;"*^  at  Wheeling,  it  is  alr^y  reduced  to  a  little 
more  than  six  feet,  viz :  coal  one  foot,  shales  one  foot,  coal  five  feet  five 
inches;  and  at  Athens,  Ohio,  to  about  five  feet,  viz :  two  feet  five 
inches  coal,  one  foot  and  an  half  fire-clay  or  shales,  and  three  feet  coal. 
From  Cumberland,  Penn.,  to  Athens,  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a  direct  line 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  from  Athens  to  Mulford's, 
in  western  Kentucky,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.    If  the  grada- 
tion in  the  decreasing  thickness  of  the  vein  had  continued,  without 
change,  the  great  Pittsburg  vein  would  have  been  reduced  to  nothing 
long  before  reaching  the  Kentucky  coal-fields. 

•Bw  Ledey'i  Mamiia  of  «ba  ooil,  ^  81 
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Cod  No.  9.    This  is,  in  western  Kentucky,  a  reliable  bed,  and  its 
coal  is  generally  of  very  good  quality.     It  is  so  well  characterized  by 
the  fossil  remains  of  its  shales,  that  it  is  easily  identified.     Its  thick- 
ness varies  from  three  to  fire  feet,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  bed 
of  black,  hard,  laminated  and  slaby  shales,  which  contains  a  quantity 
of  vegetable,  but  especially  Of  animal,  remains.     The  plants  preserved 
in  the  shales  are  mostly  stems  of  ferns,  and  pieces  of  the  bark  of 
SigiUaria.    The  shells,  much  more  numerous,  at  least  as  individuals, 
have  two  species,  which  may  be  taken,  among  others,  as  characteristic, 
viz:  Avictda  rectcdateraria  and  Produdus  muricaius.    Teeth,  scales, 
and  fins  of  fishes,  {IcythyodorvUtes)  are  also  found  in  the  shales  of 
this  coal,  with  the  shells,  but  those  remains  are  in  great  abundance  only 
where  the  shells  have  disappeared;  we  have  found  tliem  in  all  the 
places  where  we  had  an  opportunity  for  the  examination  of  the  vein, 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  a  conical,  regularly-ribbed  print,  about  half 
an  inch  deep,  and  nearly  as  broad  at  its  base.     This  fossil  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  peculiar  scale,  which  covers  the  head  of  a  kind  of  fish, 
Cephalapsis,  of  which  the  caudal  square  and  shining  scales,  are  also 
found  on  the  same  shells  with  remains  of  small  PtericMhySy  another  spe- 
cies of  fishes  of  the  Goal  Measures.^    Sometimes,  also,  these  remains 
were  accompanied  with  well  marked  small  CalamteSy  which,  fipom  their 
length  and  their  slenderness,  appear  to  have  lived  in  deep  water. 

The  remains  of  fishes  which  abound  in  the  shales  of  coal  No.  9  are 
also  found,  apparently  of  the  same  species  in  the  shales  of  coal  No.  11. 
In  this  way,  if  the  identification  of  both  these  veins  should  repose  on 
palaeontology  alone,  it  would  be  sometimes  impossible  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  them,  except  by  means  of  the  shells,  which,  however, 
are  not  found  everywhere.  The  shells  themselves  are  numerous,  and 
of  species  so  very  like  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  scientific  perspicaci- 
ty to  distinguish  them.  But  the  identification,  or  rather  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  beds  is  easily  made  out  from  this  difiereiice,  that  No.  11 
coal  is  ordinarily  separated  into  two  by  a  clay  parting,  and  that  its 
shales  are  covered  by  limestone,  either  as  a  more  or  less  w^  developed 
continuous  or  interrupted  limestone,  or  indicated  by  a  ferruginous  clay, 
containing  the  shells  of  this  limestone.    Moreover,  the  shales  of  No. 

•hyVLH  Manual  of  Oaology,  p.  344,  345. 
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0  are  geneially  of  a  ooaner  textare  than  those  of  No.  11;  under  the 
microscope  they  appear  covered  with  small  whitish  spots,  which  are  ei- 
ther very  small  shells  or  Gr^8h6d  grains  of  sand. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  shells,  it  is  necessaiy  to  recall 
here  what  we  have  said  on  the  distribution  of  the  plants.  In  the 
shales,  of  two  beds  formed  near  each  olher,  all  the  species  cannot  be 
different,  therefore,  the  change  in  them  ought  to  be  examined  with  the 
greatest  care,  b^re  we  decide  that  a  palsdontological  distinction  is 
impossible,  because  some  species  of  shells  or  remains  of  fishes  are 
identical  in  both  beds. 

Though  the  fire-clay  of  the  bottom  cannot  give  predse  indications, 
we  may  mention  that  below  coal  No.  9  this  day  is  thick — from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  and  m<ne,  and  insensibly  paaaes  into  a  hard  rock,  resrai- 
bling  a  variegated  limestone.  At  Hartford  it  forms  along  the  river 
true  perpendicular  diffis.  This  particular  hardness,  thickness,  and 
color  of  the  fire-clay,  attracted  lately  my  attention  to  a  bed  of  coal, 
exposed  in  a  cut  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Greensbuig.  Supposing  that  it  might  perhaps  indicate  an  identi- 
cal horizontal  level  with  our  No.  9  coal,  I  bad  the  black  roof  shales 
opened,  and  by  examination  found  them  to  contain  the  same  remains 
of  fishes  as  those  enumerated  above.  This  bed  of  coal,  only  one  foot 
thick,  is  separated,  by  limestone,  shales,  and  sandstone,  fix>m  another 
thick  vein  of  coal,  which  is  exposed  still  higher,  and  it  is  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  this  last  coal,  and  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnd,  that  I 
collected,  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
many  species  of  shells  which,  after  examination,  Mr.  £.  T.  Cox  pro- 
nounced to  be  all  of  the  same  species  as  thoseof  our  11th  coal.  Thus 
we  have  here  the  thick,  hard,  colored  fire-clay,  and  the  remains  of  fish- 
es of  coal  No.  9,  and  with  the  coal  above  it  the  chamcteristic  shells 
of  No.  11,  to  show  evidentiy  the  concordance  of  the  geological  level 
at  both  places,  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  western  Kentucky  coal-fieldfl. 
The  veins  of  coal  mentioned  above,  and  exposed  in  the  great  cut  be- 
foie  the  first  tunnel  east  of  Greensburg,  have  evidentiy  their  plaoe  in 
the  great  limestone  of  Hie  upper  Coal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania — ^the 
lowest  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Pittsburg  coal,  the  other  some- 
what higher,  between  two  beds  of  limestone,  of  which  the  inferior  is 
more  than  twenty  feet  thick.    This  is  a  new  and  remarkaUe  coinci- 
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dence,  since,  in  the  HoUoway's  boring,  near  Henderson,  Ey.,  oar  11th 
coal  is  found  also  between  two  strata  of  limestone,  tke  upper  four  feet 
thick,  the'inferior  eight  feet  Thus  the  supposition  that  the  Pittsbuig 
vein  is  represented  by  the  8th  coal,  in  the  western  Kentucky  coal- 
fields, is  confirmed,  since  the  distance  to  No.  9  is  the  same  as  that  mark- 
ed in  Lesley's  Manual,  between  the  Pittsbuig  vein  and  the  1st  coal  of 
the  great  limestone.* 

Before  entering  the  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  we  had  good 
opportunity  to  study  the  shales  of  No.  9  coal,  first  at  the  Shawneetown 
Mining  Company's  mines,  and  then  at  the  Saline  Company's  mines, 
Illinois.  At  this  last  place,  especially  where  the  coal  is  extensively 
worked,  we  saw  the  characteristic  shells  in  the  shales,  especially  Anicida 
rectakUeraria  and  Produdus  muricatus^  with  some  remains  of  fishes 
and  large  nodules  of  iron,  sometimes  perfectly  round  and  of  immense 
size,  containing  at  some  places  a  great  number  of  shells,  and  even  fine 
pieces  of  petrified  wood.  They  are  especially  formed  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  so  hard  that  they  can  only  be  broken  after  they  have  been 
roasted  in  the  heaps  of  burning  shales. 

Curlew  mines,  Union  country  Kentucky,  No.  9,  is  here  the  main  coal, 
four  feet  thick,  covered  with  thick  black  shales,  in  which  are  imbedded 
'  large  nodules  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  With  the  remains  of  fishes.  Avi* 
cula  rectataterariay  is  the  only  shell  that  we  found  in  the  shales,  and 
even  it  is  scarce  here.  Generally  speaking,  thii^  shell  is  unequally 
diBtributed — sometimes  extraordinary  abundant,  and  sometimes  entire- 
ly wanting  over  extensive  surfaces.  At  Curlew  mines,  the  shales  con- 
tain also  large  pieces  of  SigiUaritu 

Mulford^s  nnnesj  Union  county.  The  main  coal  here  is  still  No.  9 ; 
it  is  four  to  five  feet  thick,  covered  with  the  same  thick  black  shales 
as  at  Curlew,  but  with  a  much  greater  abundance  of  fossil  shells. 
Avicula  rectalaterarioj  and  especially  Productus  muricatus  are  accumu- 
lated in  the  shales  in  such  quantities  that  they  cover  them  sometimes 
entirely.  The  large  nodules  of  iron,  also,  of  which  some  had  been 
burnt  and  broken,  were  seen  to  contain  quantities  of  diflferent  spedes 
of  shells,  especially  large  bivalves  and  fine  pieces  of  wood. 

Jackfield*s  coal,  at  Oapl  Davis%  Hopkins  county.  Though  the  coal 
No.  9  is  not  worked  here,  it  has  been  opened  and  its  shales  exposed 

«Bm  h9ABf%  MaouAl  of  the  ond»  p.  81. 
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well  enough  to  permit  its  identifioation.  The  coal  is  foar  to  five  feet 
thick,  and  the  black  shales  above  it  contain  the  teeth  and  remains  of 
fishes,  characterizing  both  No.  9  and  No.  11  coals.  The  coal  ha?  no 
clay  parting,  and  no  limestone  above  it  About  half  a  mile  above 
Pidgeon  run  coal  bed,  in  a  rivulet  near  Capt  Davis'  residence,  theru 
is  an  outK^rop  of  coal,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  No,  9,  open* 
ed  by  Thorn.  Davis. 

Peaks  of  Otter  coalj  on  the  head  waters  of  Steward's  creek,  Hop- 
kins county,  is  four  to  five  feet  thick,  and  is  covered  with  shales  of 
exactly  the  same  appeaiance,  and  with  the  same  fossil  remains  as  the 
former.  It  has  no  clay  parting,  and  no  trace  of  limestone  above  the 
shales. 

Goal  No.  9  is  also  open  and  worked  four  to  five  feet  thick,  at  the 
Peaks  of  Otter,  near  Alfired  Town's  house,  with  exactly  the  same  shales 
as  above. 

McNairy^9  coal,  Pond  river ^  MtMenhurg  county.  No.  9  coal  crops 
out  here,  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  where  we  could  examine  a  few  shales 
only.  They  contained  the  remains  of  fishes.  The  coal  is  not  open- 
ed, and  appears  to  be  five  feet  thick. 

Near  the  road  firom  Qreenville  to  Paradise,  about  two  miles  east  of 
Greenville,  we  examined  two  beds  of  the  coal  No.  9.  The  first,  Capt 
Wing's  bank,  is  two  feet  thick;  the  other,  Isaac  Luce's  bank,  one  mile 
distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  five  feet  in  thickness.  Both 
beds  are  without  clay  partings  and  limestrae,  and  are  covered  with 
black  slaby  shales,  marked  with  the  same  numerous  remains  of  fishes 
belonging  to  this  coal. 

Airdrie,  MtMenhurg  county ,  Kentucky.  No.  9  coal  is  not  worked 
now  at  this  place,  but  it  has  been,  in  a  shaft  sunk  firom  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  shales  of  this  bed  are  still  heaped  up  near  the  opening,  and 
were  easily  identified.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion of  this  bed  here,  since  it  is  marked  by  the  section  of  the  shaft,  it 
was  interesting  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  fos^s.  The  coarse 
grained  shales  of  this  bed,  exactly  of  the  same  texture  as  those  of  all 
the  beds  before  mentioned,  contain  also  exactiy  the  same  remains. 

ffartfordj  Ohio  county j  Kentucky.  The  same  No.  9  coal  is  seen  at 
this  place,  on  the  banks  of  Rough  creek.  The  coal  is. only  two  feet 
thick.     It  has  the  same  shales,  the  same  remains  of  fishes,  a  few  shells. 
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Avicula  reetalateraria  only.  We  have  mentioned  before,  that  at  this 
place  the  thick  fire-clay  below  the  coal  insensibly  passes  into  a  hard 
rock,  cat  in  bluffs,  along  the  river. 

Lewisport,  Hancock  caunt^j  Kentucky.  The  main  eoal  opened  near 
this  place,  one  and  a  half  miles  fix>m  the  Ohio  river,  still  belongs  to 
No.  9.  The  vein  is  not  worked  now,  but  the  old  shales,  though  very 
much  decayed,  afford  materials  enough  for  identification.  Among  the 
shales  there  are  some  boulders  of  limestone,  or  rather  nodules  of  iron, 
which  contain  an  abundance  of  the  same  shells  that  we  found  at  Mul- 
ford's,  especially  Produdus  muricaius.  One  mile  further  west  of  this 
place,  the  same  coal  is  worked  now  in  a  small  way,  for  the  demand  of 
the  town.  It  has  here  the  same  slabby  shales,  with  the  same  fossils. 
The  main  thickness  of  the  coal  at  both  places  is  four  feet  to  four  feet 
four  inches. 

Henderson  shaft,  Ky.  The  9th  coal  is  reached  here  about  one  hun^ 
dred  and  ninety  feet  from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  as  marked  in  the  sec- 
tion, p.  p.  36  to  39  of  the  first  report  The  shales  of  this  bed  are  easily 
distinguishable  in  the  rubbish,  having  in  them  the  fossil  remains  of 
fishes,  and  the  Avicula  reetaUxteraria.  The  palseontoiogical  identifica* 
tion  is  here  of  small  int^est,  because  the  shales  of  the  shaft  are  all 
mixed  together  in  a  heap,  and  also  because  the  section  itself  gives  i^e 
best  indication  about  the  place  of  this  coal.  This  section  agrees  near^ 
ly  foot  by  foot  with  No.  1,  vertical  diagram  of  the  report  of  the  Saline 
Company,  Ind.  The  distance  from  the  coal,  two  feet  four  inches,  lit* 
tie  Newburg  coal,  which  is  No.  1 1,  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  show- 
ing the  total  absence  of  the  middle  coal.  At  Saline  Company  it  is 
one  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  at  Shawneetown  Company,  Ind.,  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet. 

Cod  No.  10.  This  vein  appears  to  be  the  most  unreliable  and  in- 
constant of  all.  It  looks  like  a  wandering  bed^  sometimes  high  up^ 
sometimes  descending,  most  of  the  time  entirely  absent  or  joined  to 
No.  II.  I  would  have  omitted  its  description  if  we  had  not  seen  it  at 
Shawneetown  Company  mine,  where  It  has  been  scarcely  opened.  The 
coal,  two  to  three  feet  thick,  looks  brittle  and  oxidated,  an  appearance 
possibly  caused  by  atmospheric  influence,  and  disintegration  of  the  out- 
cropping part.  The  roof  shales  are  black,  hard,  compact,  not  slabby, 
but  irregularly  breaking,  and  without  any  traces  of  shells.     The  bot- 
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torn  is  a  micaoeous  ooaise  fire-clay,  fall  of  Sliffmarioy  lesembling  sandf 
stone  shales.  This  is  all  that  we  can  possibly  say  of  this  bed,  which 
entirely  disappears,  at  least  as  an  isolated  bed,  in  all  the  part  of  the 
coal-fields  that  we  have  explored.  The  shaft  of  the  Henderson  Com^ 
pany  shows  there  its  total  absence;  at  the  HoUoway  boring  its  place 
only  is  marked  by  a  three  feet  two  inches  bed  of  black  shales,  with 
some  little  coal ;  at  the  Airdrie  shaft  there  is  no  trace  of  it;  atCuriew 
and  Mulford's,  coals  No.  9  and  No.  11  are  open  on  the  same  hills,  and 
the  pl}ice  of  No.  10  is  indicated  only  by  a  coal  dirt  If  we  had  foqnd 
it  at  any  other  place  the  remarkable  conformation  of  its  fire-clay  would 
have  afforded  an  easy  identification  of  it  The  only  way  of  account? 
ing  for  its  disappearance  is  by  supposing  that  it  is  generally  part  of 
coal  No.  1 1,  and  that  at  Shawneetown  Company  mine,  where  it  is  separa- 
ted from  it  by  forty-three  feet  of  shales,  it  has  somewhat  gone  out  of  its 
way.  Perhaps  this  is  the  cause  of  the  irregular  and  sometimes  large 
thickness  of  No.  11,  and  of  its  one  and  sometimes  two  clay  partings, 
also  very  variable  in  their  thickness. 

There  is  about  the  position  of  this  bed  a  difference  between  the  to- 
pographical assertions  and  our  own.  But  this  difference  is  probably 
caused  by  mistaking,  in  some  {daces.  No.  11  for  No.  10.  With  such 
beds,  unreliable  in  their  directions,  the  topography,  by  itself,  and 
without  the  <ud  of  the  palaeontology,  must  necessarily  lead  to  error. 

Cbal  No.  11.  This  is  a  peculiar,  generally  very  fine  and  well  de^ 
veloped  bed  of  coal,  though  varying  from  two  to  nine  feet  in  thickness. 
We  have  previously  observed,  that  as  regards  the  remains  of  fishes,  espe* 
cially,  there  is  a  remarkable  identity  in  the  palseontologic^l  oharactera 
of  this  and  No.  9  coal.  The  shells  appear  to  be  generally  of  different 
species,  and  especially  distributed  in  a  different  proportion.  From  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Cox,  who  may  perhaps  change  the  nomenclature  of  the 
shells  after  a  more  careful  exaipinatiou,  Ifo.  11  coal  is  especially  charac- 
terized by  an  abundance  of  PkuroUmaria  of  various  species;  Pr<h 
ductus  Rogerii  (N.  and  P.;)  Nuada  Hamerif  and  by  a  large  Avicukh 
resembling;  Avicula  redalaierariay  but  larger  and  with  a  difference  in 
the  ribs  of  the  side  wings.  The  fossil  plants  are  not  so  generally  dis- 
tributed in  those  shales  as  in  No.  9,  especially  the  SigiUaria  seems  to 
be  w&i^ting.    The  shales  i^so  ajre  of  finer  texture,  more  bituminous, 
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and  not  so  easily  separated  into  slabs.  The  remains  of  shells  are  gen- 
erally much  more  numerous^  and  the  number  of  species  much  greater. 
This  bed  can  generally  be  recognized  by  its  parting.  Bat  it  should 
be  observed  that  when  the  vein  thickens  much  the  clay  partings  are 
double,  and  when  it  thins  to  two  or  three  feet,  there  is,  ordinarily,  none; 
but  this  last  case  ii  very  rare. 

Curlew  mine.  Union  county^  Kentucky.  At  this  place,  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  main  coal,  we  had  the  first  good  opportunity  of  study* 
ing  the  coal  No.  11,  and  of  collecting  the  fossil  shells  of  its  shales. 
All  the  characters  ab3ve  described  are  found  there.  The  coal  at  Cur- 
lew, as  of  Shawneeton  Company,  Illinois,  is  mostly  bird-eye.  In 
the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  also  a  peculiar  bed, 
in  which  this  kind  of  coal  is  generally  seen.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  if  both  these  beds  are  on  the  same  geological  level. 
This  I  was  unable  to  do,  since  I  saw  only  specimens  of  the  coal  in 
cabinets,  but  never  the  place  where  they  had  been  taken. 

At  the  Curlew  mine,  above  the  shales  of  No.  11,  there  is  a  bed  of 
fossiliferous  limestone. 

ThompsarCs  mine^  Union  county^  Kentucky.  Coal  No.  11,  is  open  at 
this  place.  It  is  six  feet  thick,  has  a  clay  parting,  and  the  shales 
contain  the  remains  of  fishes,  and  some  of  the  above  mentioned  shells. 
There  is  above  it  a  bed  of  limestone,  passing  into  brown  ferruginous, 
hardened  clay,  full  of  fossil  shells  of  the  same  species  as  in  the  lime- 
stone. 

JUewdlyn  nunesj  Union  county^  Kentucky.  Same  coal  at  this  place, 
about  six  feet  thick,  with  clay  parting,  and  limestone  above  the  shales. 
The  shales,  though  thin,  have  the  same  fossil  remains  as  the  former. 

Providence^  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky.  At  this  place  the  coal  No. 
11,  crops  out  around  the  hill,  on  which  the  town  is  built.  Its  chamc- 
teristics  are  exactly  the  same  as  at  Thompson  and  Llewellyn,  viz : 
coal  five  to  six  feet  thick,  with  clay  parting,  covered  with  black  slabby 
shales,  with  remains  of  fishes,  and  some  shells,  and  above  them  the 
limestone,  passing  into  rotten  ferruginous  brown  stone  or  shale,  full  of 
fossil  shells,  especially  of  a  Produetus  Royersi,  marked  with  short 
spinea  About  one  mile  west  of  the  town,  among  the  hills,  there  has 
been  opened  a  bed  of  coal,  four  to  six  feet  thick,  which  has  t^e  same 
shales,  but  wants  the  limestone  above  theni.    Nevertheless,  the  place 
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of  this  limeBtoDe  being  indicated  by  a  thin  bed  of  yellow  ferruginous 
day,  with  fossil  shells,  we  referred  this  bed  to  the  same  coal  11,  with 
some  doubt 

Pigeon^ 8  RuUy  ffopkim  courUff.  This  coal  is  No.  11,  eight  to  nine 
feet  tiiick.  It  has  a  clay  parting,  and  is  covered  with  four  to  five  feet 
of  black  shales,  always  containing  the  same  fossil  remains  as  those 
mentioned  above.  The  limestone  above  it  is  irregular,  mostly  in  boul- 
ders or  lai^e  slabs,  as  at  Thompson's  mines,  and  at  the  Shawneetown 
Company's  mines. 

In  Hopkins  country  Kentukj/y  No.  11  coal  is  opened  at  the  Sisk 
bank,  and  seen  at  some  other  places  around  in  Town's  property,  with 
the  same  shales  and  limestone. 

Arnold* 8  miney  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Madisonvilley  Hopkins 
county.  No.  11  coal  is  here  eight  feet  thick,  has  two  clay  partings, 
and  a  thick  bed  of  black  slabby  shales,  with  an  abundance  of  fossil  re- 
mains, fishes,  and  shells,  which  give  character  to  this  coal.  The  slabs 
are  covered  with  limestone. 

McNairtfs  coaly  Fond  river y  JdiMenburg  county.  No.  11  coal  is 
opened  here  at  two  places,  seven  feet  thick.  The  clay  parting,  the 
shales,  with  their  characterbtic  fossils,  i^d  the  limestone  above  them, 
are  found  at  each  place.  Here,  also,  coal  No.  12  is  present,  and  comes 
so  near  No.  11,  that  it  is  separated  from  it  only  by  its  floor  of  two 
feet  six  inches  of  fire  clay,  and  by  the  limestone  (one  foot  thick,)  of 
No.  11  coal. 

MiUer^s  coaly  on  Istmc^s  creeky  MuUenburg  countt/y  belongs  to  No.  11. 
It  is  six  feet  thick,  has  its  usual  black  shales,  with  the  before  mention- 
ed fossil  remains,  its  superimposed  limestone,  and  a  clay  parting.  The 
brown  ferruginous  and  fo8silif(^x)us  clay  or  shale  is  also  present  here, 
covering  the  limestone.  This  ferruginous  shale  is  sometimes  above, 
sopietimes  below  the  limestone,  and  sometimes  takes  its  place. 

Airdricy  MufUenburg  county.  Coal  No.  II  is  here  the  main  coal, 
six  feet  thick,  with  clay  parting.  The  black  shales  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  beautifully  preserved  shells,  and  also  scales,  fins,  and  teeth  of 
fishes.     They  are  covered  with  a  limestone  bed  three  feet  thick. 

Bonharhowy  Daviess  county  Kerducky.  There  is  no  place  where  No. 
1 1  coal  is  so  easily  identified  by  palaeontological  observations.  The 
coal  about  five  feet  thick,  has  an  occasional  clay  parting,  or  is  sepaia^ 
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ted  by  .a  thin  layer  of  sulphuret  of  iron  and  charcoal.  It  is  topped  by 
the  black  daby  shales,  with  great  abundance  of  shells^  and  some  re- 
mains of  fishes;  and  above  it,  has  a  soft  calcareoas  rock,  also  full  of 
beautifully  preserved  shells,  all  species  characteristic  of  this  coal^  Near 
Curdsville,  opposite  this  place,  on  Green  river,  in  Henderson  county, 
No.  11  coal  has  been  worked,  and  is  here  called  Cook's  upper  coal.  The 
coal,  four  feet  thick,  has  a  clay  parting;  its  black  shales  are  full  of 
8hells,as  at  Bon  harbour,  and  it  is  covered  by  two  beds  of  limestone,  sepa- 
rated by  a  bed  of  coal-dirt  and  fire  clay,  six  inches  thick.  The  infe- 
rior bed  of  limestone  is  full  of  shells,  but  the  superior  one  is  black  and 
without  remains  of  fossils. 

Cod  No.  12.  The  general  features  of  this  coal  recall  the  same  ob- 
servations as  for  No.  10.  Its  formation  has  followed  too  near  that  of 
No..  11.  It  is  an  unreliable  bed,  as  well  for  its  thickness  as  for  its 
position.  It  sometimes  comes  so  near  No.  1 1 ,  that  it  looks  like  a  part 
of  it,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  twenty  or  tbiriy  feet  above  it.  Its 
palaeontological  characters  are  well  marked  by  an  abundance  of  remains 
of  fossil  fishes,  especSially  large  scales,  and  large  (mostly  double)  teeth. 
In  Nos.  9  and  11,  the  remains  of  fishes  belong  only  to  very  small 
species;  in  this  they  are  much  larger.  The  double  teeth,  found  in 
abundance  at  Airdrie,  are  of  a  peculiar  structure,  viz :  divided  into  two 
hooked  points,  about  half  an  inch  long,  diveiging  from  the  base. 

Exclusive  of  its  fossil  remains,  coal  No.  12  is  easily  identified  by 
the  composition  of  its  coal,  which  is  mostly  a  dirty,  rashy,  coaly  mat- 
ter, a  compound  of  flattened  Sligmanoy  CakwUteSj  and  some  scarce 
SigiUariay  well  preserved  in  their  outlines.  Coal  and  shales  are  cov- 
ered by  a  black  band,  or  bed  of  calcareous  iron  stone,  passing  to  a 
black  limestone,  which  sometimes  takes  its  place.  This  limestone  is 
not  fossiliferous,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  observed. 

Airdrie^  MuKknhurg  county,  is  the  first,  and  thily  the  only  place, 
where  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  No.  12  coal.  It  is 
Opened  here  for  the  black  band  from  which  the  material  is  supplied  to 
0.  H.  Aleitander^s  furnace.  The  bed  of  coal  about  four  feet,  has  two 
to  three  feet  of  coal-rash,  apparently  entirely  formed  of  CalamiteBj  SUg- 
fnarioj  and  StgiUtxria.  I  could  not  find  a  Lepidodendron  among  those 
vegetable  remains.  Below  the  coal-ash  there  is  one  to  one  and  an 
half  feet  good  ooaL    The  shales,  one  foot  thick,  ^le  parted  by  the 
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Hack  band,  which  sometimes  disappeais,  sometimes  occupies  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  shales.  The  black  band  itsdf  does  not  contain  any 
fossil  remains;  but  at  all  the  places  where  it  is  not  formed,  the  shales 
contain,  in  abundance,  the  remains  of  fishes  mentioned  aboye. 

Besides  at  Airdrie,  we  observed  this  12th  coal  over  the  limestone  in 
the  peaks  of  Otter,  on  Town's  property,  Hopkins  county,  Kentuckyi 
where  it  is  a  rashy  coal,  three  to  four  feet  thick,  and  has  a  black  band 
parting  shale,  with  the  remains  of  fishes.  At  McNairy's,  Muhlenbuig 
county,  Kentucky,  where  it  comes  within  two  feet  and  a  half  of  No. 
11,  and  is  a  rashy  coal,  with  black  limestone  between  it  and  No.  11; 
opposite  New  Gurdsville,  in  Henderson  county,  where  it  has  only  six 
inches  coal  dirt^  comes  to  within  three  feet  of  No.  11,  and  has  lime* 
stone  both  above  and  below  it,  and  probably  also  at  the  top  of  Gamb- 
lin  hill,  Hopkins  county,  where  we  saw  its  out-crop  only,  in  a  hole  full 
of  water,  which  prevented  closer  examination.  This  bed  is  no  where 
open  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  studied  satisfactorily.  It  is 
indicated  at  other  places,  but  always  as  a  rash  and  unreliable  coal. 

This  terminates  the  series  of  local  information  that  we  were  able  to 
collect  in  one  month  of  palaeontological  survey  in  the  western  coaU 
fields  of  Kentucky.  Perhaps  the  results  may  not  be  accepted  as  en^ 
tirely  satisfactory;  but^  considering  the  short  time,  and  the  extent  of 
country  surveyed,  we  think  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  a 
larger  amount  of  useful  information.  Not  only  the  true  vertical  ex^^ 
tent  or  the  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky  is  at  once 
fixed,  but  the  geological  level  of  many  important  stations  is  ascer- 
tained, and  these  may  serve  as  points  of  comparison  for  future  inves- 
tigation. Moreover,  the  first  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  coal- 
fields, by  palsBontological  remains,  is  laid  down  in  this  report,  and 
every  observer  may  test  its  value,  and  find  out  every  fact  that  can 
modify  or  consolidate  it  For,  though  the  most  valuable  beds  of  coal 
of  Kentucky  have  had  their  essential  chamcters  pointed  out  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  geologist  will  easily  know  them  again  every  wheie, 
yet  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures  that  is  still  nearly 
unexplored.  This  part  contains,  wrthout  doubt,  the  less  important  aad 
less  valuable  veins;  nevertheless,  the  study  of  coals  Nos.  2,  3,  6, 
and  8,  may  be  of  great  interest  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  For  this 
thooolieotion  of  all  the  fossil  remains,  plants,  shells,  fishes,  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  (dace  where  they  have  founds  and  if  possible  to  the  supposed 
geological  level  of  it>  will  prove  the  most  valuable  contribution. 

I  thought  at  fiiist  to  examine,  in  detail,  the  question  of  the  identi- 
ty of  all  the  coal*fields  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  including  the  great 
Apalaohian  and  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  But  a  scientific 
discussion  would  take  too  much  space  in  a  local  r^ort  like  this,  and 
I  can  only  offer  out  some  general  remarks,  which  will  at  least  explain 
this  belief:  that  the  western  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  coal- 
fields were  formed  in  continuity  with  the  great  Apalachian  basin,  and 
the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  The  comparison  will  be  bet* 
ter  understood  by  looking  at  the  description  of  the  lower  coals,  as  it 
is  given  on  pp.  94  and  95  of  Lesley's  excellent  Manual  of  coal.  His 
coal  A,  a  thin  bed,  the  first  above  the  conglomerates,  is  sometimes 
present  in  western  Ohio,  as  at  Nelsonville,  where  it  is  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  in  Yii^nia,  as  on  the  great  Kanawha,  near  Gharlestown^ 
where  it  is  eigteen  inches  thick;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  seen 
or  penetrated  in  the  borings  for  salt.  As  the  system  of  the  lower 
coals  is  less  developed  at  the  west,  a  circumstance  easily  explained  by 
our  general  remarks,  this  bed  of  coal,  when  formed  in  the  eastern  coal- 
fields of  Kentucky,  is  only  a  thin  layer.  In  a  shaft  of  the  Old  Distil- 
lery mines,  at  Casey  ville,  this  bed  is  said  to  have  been  reached,  and 
found  to  be  one  to  two  feet  thick.  But  truly  we  could  not  find  any 
reliable  account  of  this. 

Coal  B,  of  Lesley's  Manual,  viz :  our  coal  No.  1,  B,  is  in  the  west- 
era  Kentucky  coal-fields,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  most  reliable  vdn,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  whole  se- 
ries, considering  the  extent  of  the  surface  where  it  becomes  exposed. 
It  thickens  to  the  east,  and  in  the  anthracite  fields  it  forms  the  Mam- 
moth vein,  and  many  others  of  the  largest  veins  which  have  been  worked. 
As  a  proof  that  its  characters  are  everywhere  the  same,  I  quote  a  few 
lines  of  my  palseontological  report  prepaired  and  delivered  in  1852,  for 
tlie  Geological  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania: 

^^As  soon  as  we  come  to  the  lower  strata,  the  presence  of  large  vege- 
tables becomes  apparent,  first  in  the  great  quantity  of  Stigmaria 
abounding  in  the  shales  of  the  Diamond  and  Primrose  veins,  then  in  the 
Lepidodendron^  and  some  large  ferns  which  distinguish  the  Mammoth 
vein.  This  vein  especially  merits  to  be  mentioned  for  its  peculiar 
flora.    The  roof  slates,  of  gray  color,  ordinarily  charged  with  nodules 
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ef  iron,  /have  preserved  the  impressions  of  fossil  plants  in  a  very  good 
state.  The  ferns,  when  present,  belong  to  the  largest  species.  With 
the  Lepidodendron  and  their  fruits,  found  in  great  abundance  at  Wilke&- 
barre,  Garbondale,  Minersville,  Tamaqua,  and  Summit  Lehigh,  the 
ferns  mostly  seen  in  these  low  veins  are  Alethopteris  Serliiy  with  its 
near  relative  Alethopteris  {Pecopteris)  hncMtica,  and  also  with  Neurop- 
teris  Mfduta  and  Neuropteria  Clarksonij  Lsq'x.  The  fruits  and  needles 
of  Lepidodendrorij  viz :  Lepidostrohus  and  LepidophUlumj  are  also  very 
abundant  in  the  Mammoth  vein  of  the  anthracite  and  since  we  did 
not  find  any  specimens  of  these  fruits  any  where  else,  viz :  in  any 
other  bed  above,  their  presence  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  true  character 
of  the  lowest  beds  of  the  coal  basin  in  general,  (p.  8  to  9,  MSS.) 

^^We  have  already  alluded  to  the  identity  of  the  great  Apalaohian 
coal  with  the  anthracite  formation,  asserting  that  this  identity  is  espe* 
cially  striking  by  comparison  of  the  flora  of  the  different  strata. 

"The  lowest  bed  of  the  basin  (our  coal  No.  1,  B,)  rests  on  the  con- 
glomerates, and  crops  out  at  Summit  Portage,  where  we  collected  some 
Lepidodendron  and  LepidophiUum;  at  Johnstown,  where  the  black 
slates  of  the  roof  are  charged  with  Lepidostrohus,  especially  with 
LepidostrobtAS  hrevifoUuSj  Lsq'x.,  and  also  with  Lepidodendron,  at 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  where  the  shales  abound  with  the  same  plants, 
and  also  with  Pecopteris  lanchiticay  and  some  SigiUaria*  There  is  also 
there  plenty  of  fhiits — Cardiocarpon,  Carpolithes — ^as  at  the  low  vein 
of  Trevorton,  Penn.  The  last  place  where  we  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  vein,  so  rich  in  fine  fossil  vegetables,  is  on  the  great  Ka- 
nawha river,  three  miles  above  Charlestown,  where  we  found  the  roof 
shales  covered  with  Alethopteris  Serlii,  and  with  some  fine  Lepidoden^ 
dron,  and  Lepidostrohus  in  abundanca  From  this  we  shall  necessari- 
ly be  permitted  to  draw  this  conclusion:  that  this  vein  of  coal,  pre- 
serving so  well  it  characteristic  fossil  plants,  and  at  so  great  distances, 
was  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as 
well  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  great  Apalachian  coal  as  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields."     (Pages  10, 11,  MSS.) 

This  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  said  about  the  lowest 
bed  of  coal,  viz :  No.  1,  B,  of  the  western  coal  -fields  of  Kentucky ;  and 
for  this  basin,  also,  we  must  necessarily  draw  the  same  conclusions  as 
above. 

The  correspondence  of  No.  2  coal  with  caunel  coal  C,  of  Pennsy^ 
nia,  of  our  No.  4  with  the  Pomeroy  vein  of  Ohio,  and  with  the  Gates 
and  Salem  veins  of  the  anthracite,  at  Pottsville,  as  also  the  relation 
of  No.  6  coal  with  the  Steiger's  bed  of  Athens,  OhiOj  have  been  already 
and  sufficiently  pointed  out. 
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The  barren  measures,  from  the  Pomeroy  coal  up  to  the  great  Pitts- 
bui^  vein,  are  perhaps  not  as  well  developed  in  the  western  coal-fields 
of  Kentucky  as  in  the  great  Apalachian  basin ;  but,  following  our 
general  remarks,  all  the  strata  have  necessarily  thinned  somewhat 
westwards.  Nevertheless,  the  space  occupied  in  Kentucky  by  these 
barren  measures,  is  three  hundred  feet  thick,  which  is  as  much  as  in 
some  places  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  is  true  that  the  measures  are 
not  entirely  barren  in  western  Kentucky,  since  there  is  a  coal.  No.  5, 
four  feet  thick,  at  ninety-five  feet  above  No.  4.  But  the  same  vein  is 
well  developed  in  Ohio,  near  Athens,  at  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Pomeroy  coal,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  barren  measure  take 
their  greatest  developement;  the  same  coal,  one  foot  thick,  is  general- 
ly found  at  about  fifly  feet  above  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  which  rest 
upon  the  Pomeroy  coal,  and  is  seventy  feet  thick.  This  great  sand- 
stone, which  is  sometimes  a  bed  of  conglomerates,  follow  westward  the 
same  decreasing  progression  as  the  true  conglomerates  of  the  cool  meas- 
ures. 

Nos.  6  and  7  coal,  generally  thin  beds,  have,  in  the  western  coal- 
Gelds,  taken  the  place  of  the  limestone  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to 
this  principle,  that  where  a  quiet  water  is  high,  and  the  marine  element 
predominating,  a  limestone  may  be  formed,  when  at  the  same  time,  in 
more  shallow  marshes,  the  plants  will  grow,  and  their  remains  make  a 
deposit  of  coal  or  shales ;  for  it  is  evident  that  though  the  whole  of 
the  Goal  Measures  appears  to  have  been  horizontal,  at  least  at  some 
periods  of  formation,  there  has  been,  in  different  places,  some  depres- 
sions, forming  lakes  in  the  peat  growing  marshes,  and  that  these  lakes 
had  to  be  filled  by  sand  or  by  formation  of  shales,  or  of  limestone, 
before  they  could  again  be  covered  with  vegetation,  and  consequently 
with  coal. 

If  the  examination  of  the  fossils  of  No.  8  coal,  shows  it  to  be  the 
true  coeval  of  the  Pittsburg  vein,  we  have,  from  it  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  far  as  they  have  been  surveyed  in  the  United 
States,  another  striking  analogy  in  the  position  of  the  veins  of  coal, 
and  their  respective  distance  in  both  the  coal-fields  of  western  Ken- 
tucky and  Pennsylvania.  Admitting  the  coal  marked  three  feet  five 
inches,  in  the  great  limestone  of  Pennsylvania,  as  our  No.  11,  with 
which  it  is  in  perfect  concordance  by  its  fossils,  and  admitting  that  our 
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No.  12  is  either  united  with  it  or  not  formed  as  in  western  Kentucky, 
we  find  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Lesley's  description  of  the  upper 
Coal  McnmreSj  a  bed  of  coal,  one  foot  thick  above  the  great  limestone, 
covered  by  two  thick  formations  of  sandstone,  one  fifteen  feet,  the 
other  thirty-five  feet,  separated  by  shales,  and  a  thin  bed  of  limestone — - 
the  whole  thickness  of  these  strata  being  sixty-five  to  seventy  feet 
In  Kentucky,  between  12  coal,  and  the  first  coal  above,  there  is  nine- 
ty-five feet  of  sandstone  and  blue  slate;  and  from  this  coal,  which,  for 
convenience  sake,  we  will  call  No.  13,  there  is  thirty-six  feet  of  shales 
and  limestone,  to  a  five  feet  black  slate,  which  contains  some  coal,  and 
then  thirty-seven  feet  of  brown  slate  and  limestone,  to  a  bed  of  coal, 
(say  No.  14,)  which  is  thirteen  inches  thick.  In  Pennsylvania,  we 
find,  in  the  same  space,  fifty  feet  of  sandstone  and  shales,  to  a  coal 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  then  fifty-five  feet  of  limestone  and  shales, 
to  another  coal  one  foot  thick,  covered  by  four  feet  of  brown  shales, 
and  twenty  feet  of  sandstone.  And  more,  if  we  count  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  from  the  highst  vein  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Pittsburg  vein,  we  find  it  to  be  marked  by  Lesley  at  four  hundred 
feet,  and  the  distance  from  our  14  coal  to  No.  8,  or  Well  coal,  is 
nearly  exactly  the  same,  viz:  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 

Truly  this  extraordinary  concordance  of  the  Coal  Measutes,  at  ma- 
ny hundred  miles  distance,  is  a  very  remarkable  gcologicnl  fact;  and 
may  be  accepted  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  coevity,  but  of  continuity  of 
the  now  separated  coal-fields. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  coevity  of  formation  would,  perhaps,  call  in 
existence  the  same  formations,  on  both  separate  basins,  as  well  as  on  & 
continuous  one.  This  is  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it 
On  the  contrary,  we  find,  on  the  trae  borders  of  the  great  Apalachian 
coal-fields,  viz:  on  its  eastern  and  northern  limits,  many  peculiar  ac- 
cidents of  formation,  great  irregularity  of  thickness  in  the  strata,  dis- 
tortions, cavities,  subdivision  of  the  bed  of  coal,  which  show  the  action 
of  the  sea  on  its  shores,  where  the  sand  is  unequally  distributed,  and 
where  some  small  basins  are  closed  and  separated  from  the  main  one ; 
and  also  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Apalachian,  as  well  as  on  the  east- 
ern limits  of  the  western  Kentucky  coal-fields,  the  veins  of  coal,  and 
even  the  intermediate  strata,  have  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  thick- 
ness.   From  Massillon,  Ohio,  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  Nelsonsville  and 
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other  places,  coal  No.  1,  B,  is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  along 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  as  at  Hawesville  and 
Breckinridge,  the  same  coal  is  four  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  extend  ifiy  explorations  till  now,  I  have  not  seen 
any  part  of  the  coal-fields,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which  give  indica* 
lions  of  having  been  separated  from  the  general  coal-fields  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  except  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
I  still  think,  that  even  these  were  connected  by  channels  with  the 
general  basin,  and  that  these  channels  have  been  often  obstructed. 
1  hat  the  high  and  quiet  water  of  the  sea  has  never  covered  them,  is 
evident,  from  the  total  absence  of  limestone  and  shells  in  their  strata, 
and  also  from  the  great  thickness  and  the  subdivision  of  the  beds  of 
coal ;  while  in  the  general  basin,  the  growth  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
coal  was  sometimes  stopped  by  the  slow  invasion  of  marine  water,  in 
the  enclosed  marshes  of  the  anthracite  fields,  the  growth  of  the  vege- 
table materials  was  continuous  for  a  longer  period,  and  stopped  only  by 
the  invasion  of  the  sand  brought  upon  them  by  a  greater  depression 
of  the  whole  surface.  In  this  case,  we  may  find  the  fossil  plants  to 
represent  the  same  spedes  in  the  beds  of  coevel  formation;  but  these 
species  may  be  distributed  in  another  manner,  viz :  appear  identical  in 
two  or  three  veins  close  to  each  other,  when  in  the  general  basin,  they 
belong  to  a  single  vein.  The  case  is  observable  near  Pottsville,  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  a  few  other  places,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing 
that  while  the  coal-field  was  submerged,  some  disturbance  has  strewn 
a  bed  of  sand  upon  the  already  growing  marshes  of  the  borders,  and 
that  the  vegetation  beginning  again,  before  a  general  change  by  de- 
pression or  upheaval,  the  plants  were  of  the  same  species  as  the  former. 
I  still  persist  in  the  affirmation  of  my  report  to  the  Pennsylvania  geo- 
logical survey,  that  the  Salem  and  the  Gates  veins,  as  well  as  the 
Black  and  the  Lewis  veins  around  Pottsville,  belong  to  the  same  bed 
of  coal.  But  if  this  assertion  should  be  proved  a  mistake,  the  identi- 
ty of  the  fossils  of  those  veins  could  not  be  explained  but  by  the  above 
supposition. 

But,  it  is  asked:  if  the  upraising  of  the  lower  formations,  which  has 
caused  the  coal-fields  to  be  separated  by  about  two  hundred  miles  of 
Devonian  and  Silurian  strata,  was  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
coaly  what  has  become  of  the  upraised  Coal  Measures,  aud  where  is 
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the  proof  that  they  hare  been  destroyed  by  subsequent  erosion?  The 
proof  is  found  in  the  quaternary  formations^  all  along  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers.  The  loam  deposited  by  these  rivers  is  some- 
times mixed  with  broken  and  rolled  pieces  of  coal;  there  are  even 
some  deposits  of  alluvial  rolled  coal,  or  pebbles  of  coal,  heaped  in 
strata  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  been  taken,  by  unexperienced  ob- 
servers, for  true  coal  beds.  I  had  opportunity  to  examine  one  at  low 
water  of  the  Ohio  river,  below  Vevay,  Ind.,  in  an  alluvial  formation, 
just  upon  the  Lower  Silurian  Measures|,  and  I  have  heard  of  some  oth- 
ers. 

But  here  we  must  dose  this  already  too  lengthened  discussion,  and 
let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  enumerated 
above,  and  also  apply  the  general  rules  to  the  different  localities  open 
for  his  examination.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  phenomena  of  the 
formation  of  the  coal  thatare  not  yet  satisfiictorily  explmned^  and  some 
local  accidents  which  will  baffle  every  effort  toward  a  genendization. 
But  the  science  of  the  coal  is  still  new,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  coal-fields  have  been  till  now  regarded  only  as  true  mines  of 
wealth,  very  good  for  working,  but  scarcely  worth  a  careful  scien- 
tific study. 
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Explanation  of  the  Plates. 


PLATE   VI. 

Fio.  1.  Sphcnopieris  tridaetyUies,  Brongi'i  Our  species,  found  at  Union  Coxn- 
pany  mines,  somewhat  differs  from  the  European  species,  by  its  long- 
er (ertiary  pinnules  and  its  broader  punctulate  rachis;  it  is  probably 
a  peculiar  species;  la  shows  a  tertiary  pinnule;  twice  the  natural  size. 

Fio.     2.  yiiuropieris  Jlexucsa,  Stcrnb.     Giger's  veiui  Greenup  county,  Ey. 

Fjg.  3,  Pecopteris  lonchitica,  Brongt.  Upper  part  of  a  frond.  The  secondaiy 
pinnas  like  a  are  mostly  found.  Low  coal.  Union  Company  mines, 
&c. 

Fxa.  4.  Keyropteris  hirsuta,  Lsqx.,  with  stem.  The  leaflets  are  mostly  found 
separate.  Common  in  the  whole  eictent  of  Coal  Measures.  Very 
variable  in  its  outlines. 


PLATE    VII. 

Fxo.  !•  Zepidodendron  politwn,  spec.  nova.  General  scars  oval  lanceolate 
pointed  curved  at  both  ends  with  broad  bflated«  scarcely  ribbed  mar- 
gins. Impressions  rhomboidal,  obtuse  above,  narrowed  at  the  base, 
marked  with  three  obsolete  points;  appendages  two,  united  to  the 
margin;  no  medial  line  nor  wrinkles  on  the  sxnoth  scars.  Union  Com- 
pany mines,  Ey. 

Fxo.  t.  Stigmariaficoides^  Stemb.,  with  flattened  leaves  as  it  is  ordinarily  found 
in  the  coal  and  the  shales.  Fig.  2a  shows  part  of  n  round  leaf  as 
preserved  in  the  sandstone. 

Pto.    3.  Lepidostfohus,    Low  coal.    BelPs  mines,  Hawesville,  &c. 

Fxo.     4.  SlgUlaria  obovata,  Lsq'z.    HSS.  in  Pennsylvania  report    Low  coal. 

^"^xo.    6.  Cross  section  of  a  small  Lepidostrobvs, 

Fxo.  6.  Lepidophyllum  crm/olium,  Lsq'z.  MSS.  Pennsylvania  report,  pi.  23, 
fig.  6. 

Fid,  7.  XiepidophyUum  laneeolatum,  Brgt  These  three  last  species  are  general- 
ly found  in  the  low  coal. 

Kici.  8.  Carpolithes  plati-marpinatuf, 'Lsq'x.  MSS.  in  Pennsylvania  report,  pi. 
23,  fig.  12.    Low  coal.    Union  Company  xpin0s,  (be. 

iH«k«    9«  VarpolUhiM  bieuspidatui,  Stemb.,  common  in  the  lo^  cc^  of  ^efitacky. 

Vvh,  lOx  MttmU$$  tttb§reulo9ui,  Outb.    Bash  coal,  Kentucky. 
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ASSISTANT  GEOLOGIST. 


REI>OIlT 


TO  DR  DAVID  DALE  OWEN, 

Geologist  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  accompanied  Mr.  Leo 
Lesquereux  in  an  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  coal  field 
in  the  western  part  of  Kentucky,  with  the  view  to  collect  palaeontolog* 
ical  data,  that  might  greatly  aid  in  identifying  the  different  reins  of 
coal,  one  with  another,  throughout  the  counties  embraced  in  its  extent; 
especially  by  means  of  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  roof-shales 
and  accompanying  rocks. 

The  merited  celebrity  of  Mr.  Lesquereux  as  a  fossil  Botanist,  and 
the  important  labor  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  coal  plants  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  made  his  selection  for  a  similar  work  in  Ken- 
tucky,  the  very  best  it  was  possible  to  make. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Lesquereux,  I  was  especially  instructed  to 
pay  attention  to  the  fossil  moUusca,  and  collect  every  possible  evidence 
for  identity  from  that  source.  This  mode  of  establishing  the  position 
of  coal  beds  has  only  been  practically  pursued  by  Mr.  Lesquereux  in 
this  country ;  and  a  beginning  is  now  being  made,  for  the  first  time, 
to  connect  with  the  flora  the  testimony  of  the  shells— an  addition 
much  needed  in  western  Kentucky,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity 
of  the  former,  and  abundance  of  the  latter. 

Our  investigations,  for  identity,  commencing' with  coal  No.  1,  B,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  section  in  the  first  chapter  of  your  report,  and  ter- 
minating with  coal  No.  12,  includes^  in  all  the  stiata,  a  vertical  thick- 
ness of  about  eight  hundred  feet  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
members  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  western  coal  field ;  though 
they  mark,  probably,  the  limits  of  the  profitably  working  coals,  there 
are  one  or  two  thin  seams  below  No.  1,  B,  which,  with  a  thick  sand- 
stone, usually  pebbly,  with  underlying  shale,  make  together  one  hun- 
dred feet  or  more ;  whilst  above  No.  12,  there  are  a  number  of  thin 
veins  with  intervening  shales,  limestone,  and  sand-rock,  in  all  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  feeti  making  the  whole  measures  in  tfae  western 
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pan  of  tlie  suo^  &>m  (L400)  fomleen  haadred  to  (1,500)  &Steen 

The  thia  xeius  above  Na  12,  are  2ot  vanuog  in  distioctive  organic 
remaiu^  anvl  ev^IIrCriioTis  bai  alr^Adv  t^^n  made  finom  some  of  these 
higher  bed^  amo jc^  whkh  ar^  seTeu  new  species.  They  have  been 
emitted  Tor  the  prefect.  a>  ivi::^  of  ihe  least  iDip<»tin€e,  and  becau^ 

lu  Mr  Le<x;;::rvu3.*$  report  w:ll  be  KxinJ  an  extremely  interesting 
as\\>a:>c  01  uie  il»nua::oa  of  f  ssi  UrU  ar:d  the  eqaivrdency  of  the 
vaiiou:^  K\U  of  coal  ;hrov:;iat-:>^:  the  df  1  i  of  oar  examination.  It  r^ 
wutia^  oal  Y  aece!?:5arv  lor  me^  .*a  tb^  o-x-asioiu  to  refer  to  each  vein  its 
pevHuiar  tosjsii  *aoIv>^  :?o  uir  as  :>ey  a  ive  b^^a  asoenained. 

Id  uiciv  Iv  a.^l\cvu  how  caii^.e  iraritie  sr clls  to  be  imbedded  in  the 
ivoi^^balesx  iC  ihe  v\xiv  h  v>  bee  a  fv»rjccxi  in  fresh  naier  ?  Thej"  folio  w- 
eij  ihe  iuUj\  of  the  $ea  alter  sul'Sioeuo?  of  the  land*  and  are  sach  as 
W:i^>al! Y  live  ia  >b;iUow  or  br.ic:vl>ii  wsircn  belongii  g  to  the  phytiferous 
(vegeubu^  uWei^)  a'^a  vanjivvrv^^is  orlcrs.  The  salt  iratergradudly 
ki!U\l  v>ut  tlv  vval  C.ua — tbe  !^:  rtzt^cas  of  which  mixed  with  algae, 
bei^HUX^  eiua^^i^'vU  iu  ihe  s^^ci^UsUt  of  the  ocean,  and  served  to  supply 
buv^iweu^  ^ub  ftbUh  ibc  v^ark  shv^^s  tua;  us.;aHy  tonn  the  roof  of  the 

v\^l  a^v  5^v>  i\vvr^ev.;kV  c;  a>xvvU 

•         «  ^ 

iH\r  oKvr\^vaoa5>  gv.>  to  ;?how  rbat  whenever  we  found  fossil  remains 
of  tho  iu\>iu^ca  abumlaut  in  the  TVH>f  shale,  coal  plants  are  rarely 
romul>  ^MUt  U'luaiu^  uf  luariuc  plants  are  usually  abundant 

COAL  NO.  1,  B. 

Tlu^  is  the  lowest  workable  coal  in  the  western  basin,  varying  in 
thickness  ftvm  three  to  six  feet,  and  characterized  by  a  solitary  molus- 
ca*  LitfifttU  HfnlK>na!a  «oi ,  plate  X,  fig-  4.  It  is  opened  and  worked 
by  the  Union  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  one  and  a  half  miles  below 
Cairsville,  in  Livingston  county,  where  it  is  an  outlier,  and  the  most 
southern  workable  coal  in  the  state.  This  vein  has  been  opened  and 
worked  by  several  companies  along  Trade  water  river,  in  Crittenden 
county,t  It  is  most  extensively  worked  on  the  property  of  Col.  John 
Bell,  where  it  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  feet  thick,  and  known  as 
the  ^^Bell  coal/*    Another  opening  was  made  into  this  vein  on  the  same 

•For  ih«  flom  poo  Mr.  L«o  Leaqnerenz's  report 
idee  report  of  Pr.  D.  D.  Owcn»  Sute  Geologiet 
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^op^rty,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  &rther  from  Tradewater,  by 
Mr.  Cook,  whose  name  it  bears. 

In  Uaioa  county  it  is  mined  by  the  Messrs.  Casey's;  out-crops  near 
the  old  dbtiUery  back  of  Caseyyiile,  also  on  the  property  of  the  Ken* 
tucky  Coal  Company,  and  various  other  localities  in  the  same  county. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  it  proves  to  be  the  main  Bawea- 
viUe  and  Breckinridge  coal  vein,  at  each  of  which  localities  we  found 
the  identical  Idngvia  wnbonata  In  the  shales  of  the  roof  at  Hawes* 
ville,  where  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine,  they  were 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  remaining  6gures  on  plate  X  belong  to  the  Cephalop?da  division 
of  the  mollusca,  and  were  collected  on  a  previous  occasion  by  the  sur- 
vey,  at  Nolin  Iron  Works,  Edmonson  county.  They  are  new,  and  oc» 
cupy  a  low  portion  in  the  Coal  Measures,  i.  e.,  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  conglomerate. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  making  openings  into  the  oth* 
er  coals  below  No.  9,  and  what  old  workings  have  been  undertaken  are 
now  mostly  filled  up,  so  that  but  little  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
fi>r  making  collections  from  these  beds.  The  only  animal  remains  as 
yet  found  in  them  is  from  No.  7,  or  ^^Black-band  veitif^^  a  thin  seam  of 
coal  over-layed  by  a  black  bituminous,  ferruginous  carbonate  of  lime 
in  thin  bands,  and  these  are  fins,  scales,  and  teeth  of  fish,  that  have  not 
yet  been  determined.  This  vein,  which  is  only  noticed  on  account  of 
its  ferruginous  calcareous  black-  band  roo^  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  is  best  developed  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Towns,  in  Hopkins  county,  and  usually  contains  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  Its  is  also  seen  on  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Saline  Mining  Company,  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  where  it 
contains  the  same  description  of  fish  remains^  Its  position  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  No,  9. 

COAL  NO.  9. 

This  is  the  main  working  C04I  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and 
is  usually  characterised  by  an  abundance  of  fossil  mollusca ;  amongst 
the  most  nun^erous  i^re  those  figured  on  plate  IX :  Avieula  recta-late- 
raria,  A.  acosta,  SQlemamtfa  soleniformiSy  NauHlus  decoratus,  and  Pro- 
ductus  muricatt^.  Besides  these  there  are  Nucula  Hdmeriiy  Nuculoy 
species  cmdetermined,  Pecten^  species  undetermined,  Pleurotamarin 
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CfraffviUenMy  Loxonemoy  species  undeteTmtned,  OrOioeeraUte^  species 
andetermined,  Chaneies  mesohbay  (variety  small,  and  prominently 
lobedy)  Productna  equieostattiSy  and  Bdierophon  earbonariaus.  This 
^ellerophony  which  we  propose  to  call  B.  carbanariousy  has  generally 
been  refered  to  B.  Ureiy  Flem.,  by  western  Palseontologists — a  con- 
clusion with  which  we  cannot  agree ;  not  from  a  desire  to  create  a  new 
species,  bat  with  a  view  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  true  geolo- 
gical position  of  the  shells  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  B.  Ureij  accor- 
ding to  L.  De  Koninck,  has  a  vertical  range  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
carboniferous  beds,  whereas  the  B.  earbonariaus  has  not  been  found  to 
range  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  coal  basin,  and  is  only  fully  rep- 
resented in  the  upper  part.  It  certainly  approaches  very  close  to  L. 
De  Koninck's  description  of  the  B.  Urdy  {Deacripiian  Animaux  Foa^ 
aiksy  page  356,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  4,)  and  may  possibly  be  a  variety,  but 
cannot  be  considered  identical.  That  there  are  several  varieties  or 
species  referred  to  this  shell,  is  evident  firom  the  description  of  the 
following  authors  here  cited :  Capt  Porttocky  Oeology  of  Londmderryj 
page  400;  Mr.  PhMpa^  Geology  of  Yorka/urey  page  2S1 ;  M^Ooy^a 
Deacription  of  Britiah  Palceozoie  foaaik  in  the  Geological  Muaeum  of 
Cambridgey  page  555;  all  of  which  differ  materially.  It  is  referred  to 
B.  Urei  by  Norwood  axL^  Pratten;  Notice  of  foaailafrom  the  carbomf^ 
eroua  aeries  of  the  toeatern  atatea  ;  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.y  Juncy  1855; 
page  75,  plate  /X,  fig.  6.  The  original  of  this  figure  is  in  my  cabineti 
and  was  loaned  to  them  for  representation,  being  at  that  time  the  only 
perfect  specimen  known.  I  an  sorry  to  say,  from  some  oveivsight,  for 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  most  excellent  artist  and  esteemed  firiend,  this 
figure  gives  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  shell ;  it  exhibits  but  two- 
tliirds  of  the  true  number  of  the  spiral  stride — Shaving  only  fifteen, 
whereas,  there  should  have  been  twenty ;  (firom  the  examination  of  a 
large  number,  they  are  found  to  range  from  19  to  25  ;)  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  the  general  contour,  is  essentially  wrong.  None  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  described  the  B.  JJrd  mention  the  lateral  expansion 
of  the  mouth  into  ears,  a  feature  very  depide4  iQ  oar  shell.  It  also 
differs  in  having  fewer  spiral  striae,  and  by  the  more  rapid  increase  of 
the  last  whori.  From  the  examination  of  several  hundred  good  spe- 
fnmens,  the  average  number  of  spiral  striae  appears  to  be  twenty-one, 
f^ways,  e?en  in  the  youngest  individual,  tern^inating  on  the  inferior 
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half  of  the  last  whorl,  and  have  not  been  foand  to  exceed  twenty-five; 
whereas  L.  De  Koninck  reports  on  the  B.  Urei^  from  thirty-six  to 
thirty-eight  Dimeniians — Diameter  .yVV  of  an  inch ;  proporiioual 
increase  of  the  last  whoil  .-^^  to  .^V  of  an  inch ;  including  the  wings 
of  the  mouth ;  transverse  diameter  of  the  mouth  .-,Vt  ^^  ^^  ^°^^- 

Remains  of  fishes,  that  have  not  yet  been  determined,  are  also 
found  in  the  shales  of  this  coal. 

COAL  NO.  11. 

This  is  the  next  coal  in  the  series,  in  which  we  found  the  remains  of 
mollusca.  For  the  most  characteristic,  see  plate  vxH.,  figs.  1  to  11, 
and  plate  ix,  fig.  1.  They  are  as  follows:  Feden  PravidencesiSf 
Laxonema  yegtdarisy  CMmnitzia  parva^  Pleurotomaria  Bonharborensis, 
P.  depressa,  Area  carbonaria^  GervilUa  longiipinaf  PUcatula  siricUo* 
cosiatOf  Myalina  pernaforvm^  Cardinia  (?)  fragiUsy  Macrocheiludf 
gracilis^  OrtMs  rempinaideSj  Pecten^  species  undetermined,  Avictda 
rectalateraria,  (not  so  abundant  as  in  No.  9,)  Lozonema  HalUi^  Lox<h 
nemc^  species  undetermined,  Macroeheilus  inhabiJia^  MacrocheiluB^  spe- 
cies undetermined,  Productus  muricaiWy  rare^  P-  Bogersiij  P.  equicos' 
taiuSf  AthyrU  aubtilitoy  large  and  abundant,  Car^unh  species  undeter- 
mined, Spirifer  Meusebachanus,  JSolemtnyoy  species  undetermined,  iW 
eula,  species  undetermined,  Ori/us,  species  undetermined,  Orthoceratitey 
species  undetermined,  Gfriffithides,  species  undetermined. 

This  coal  is  usually  separated  into  two  members,  by  a  clay  parting 
from  one  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  overlayed  by  a  limestone. 
The  upper  part  of  this  bed  of  coal  is  sometimes  cannel^  and  the  lower 
bituminous.  It  is  best  developed  in  Hopkins  county — ^where  it  at^ 
tains  a  thickness  of  nine  feetr— on  the  line  of  the  Henderson  and 
Nashville  Railroad. 

On  the  mining  property  of  Edward  and  William  Hawes,  at  Hawea- 
ville,  Hancock  county.  No.  11  is  found  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  west  of  their  entry  into  the  main  Hawesville  coal,  No.  1,  B ;  well 
chaiaoterised  by  its  peculiar  fossils,  and  proves  a  remarkable  thinning 
out  of  the  measures  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin.  The  ver- 
tical space  between  the  two  is  here  only  two  hundred  and  ten  (210) 
feetv  but  may  be  somewhat  increased,  by  the  existence  of  an  at  presr 
ent  uiikaowa  &ult 
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COAL  NO.  11. 

This  is  the  highest  coal  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
in  the  series.  It  is  characterised  by  the  remains  of  fishes,  not  yet  de-^ 
terminedy  and  a  small  arhicula^  of  which  we  found  no  spedmen  suffi- 
ciently perfect  for  description. 

As  a  full  history  of  the  coals,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
series,  may  be  found  in  your  report,  and  that  of  Mr.  Iiesqcereux,  it 
has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  There  will  also  be 
seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  above  reports,  a  demonstration  of  the  &ct, 
that  the  most  persistent  veins  throughout  the  basin  are  Nos.  1  B.,  9, 
and  11 — ^they  having  been  found  at  every  locality  where  there  is  suf- 
ficient thickness  of  the  measures  to  contain  them. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  fossil  shells  found  associated  with 
these  coals,  I  herewith  submit  the  annexed  descriptions,  and  accompa- 
nying plates,  Nos.  YIII,  IX.  and  X.  For  the  beautiful  and  accurate 
representation  of  the  fossil  shells  on  these  plates,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  Chappellsmith. 

The  importance  of  the  facts  established  by  the  survey  of  the  coal- 
fields of  Kentucky,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  has  developed  the 
various  seams,  and  given  characters  by  which  the  most  important  may 
at  all  times  be  known,  and  having  established  the  identity  of  one,  in 
any  part  of  the  basin,  the  relative  position  of  the  others  may  easily  be 
known,  by  reference  to  the  section  in  the  first  chapter  of  your  report 
in  this  volume.  ^ 

Next  to  agriculture,  coal  is  the  most  important  element  of  a  coun- 
try's prosperity  and  wealth.  Its  importance  is  just  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  the  west,  and  will  increase  with  the  constantiy  diminishing  for- 
est As  a  fiiel,  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  economical,  and  no 
country  can  successfully  compete  in  manufacturing  without  a  cheap 
supply.  It  is  the  rich  and  well  wrought  coal-fields  of  England  that 
enables  her  to  maintain  a  supremacy  in  manu&cturing,  over  the  world ; 
deprived  of  the  coal,  her  importance  as  a  nation  would  soon  be  lost 

In  the  British  Islands  not  less  than  fifteen  million  tons  of  coal  are 
annually  raised,  affording  employment,  in  the  mining  operations,  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people.  More  than  one 
third  of  this  amount  is  derived  from  the  Newcastie  basin,  embracing 
a  superficial  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  sqoaie  miles;  whereas, 
i&  western  Kentucky  the  coal-field  contbins  more  tlttn  thxM  thoosand 
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square  miles,  with  an  avenige  thickness  of  all  the  coal  seams  about 
equal  to  those  of  the  Newcastle  district 

The  superiority  of  coal  as  a  fuel  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
consider,  that  one  square  mile  of  forest,  containing  twenty  thousand 
trees,  averaging  two  cubic  yards  of  solid  wood,  would  be  equal  to  one 
acre  of  coal  six  feet  thick.  One  hundred  pounds  of  coal,  occupying 
about  one  and  a  half  square  feet,  will  evaporate  1,200  pounds  of  water, 
equal  to  150  gallons;  while  100  pounds  of  well  dried  wood,  occupy- 
ing  more  than  double  this  space,  will  evaporate  only  700  pounds  of 
water^  equal  to  about  88  gallons;  and  six  gallons  of  water  evaporated 
in  an  hour  is  equal  to  a  horse  power. 

E.  T.  COX, 

Assistant  Geologist 
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A  descripUan  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  shellsy  of  the  principal 
coal  seams  in  the  western  basin  of  I^entuckjf^  by  E.  T.  Coz,  Assistant 
Geoloffist. 

PKOTKN  PROVIDKNCESia     Oox. 

(Plate  VIII.    fig.  1,  left  vaWe  natural  si^) 

Semi-drcalar;  as  broad  as  high;  nearly  equilateral;  left  valye  slight- 
ly conyex;  about  thirty-three  broad  prominent  ribs^  of  unequal  width, 
and  irr^ularly  flutied;  radiate  from  the  beak  to  the  circumferenoe ; 
crossed  below  the  disk  by  two  well  defined  bands,  maiking  stages  of 
growth.  Anterior  ear  of  the  valve  under  description  is  wantingi  but 
that  of  the  right  valve  beneath,  is  in  part  exposed,  findy  ribbed,  and 
crossed  by  concentric  bands;  inferior  ear  finely  ribbed,  -mossed  by 
fimbriating  folds,  curved  outward  fix)m  the  beak.  Rostral  angle  95^ ; 
height  3.^1^  inches;  width  S.-jVir  in^^hes.  Its  size  and  broad  fluted 
ribs  renders  it  easily  distinguished  from  other  species. 

Position  and  locality.  Found  by  the  topographical  assistant,  Sidney 
S.  Lyon,  in  the  limestone  which  overlays  the  msjm  coal.  No.  11,  at 
the  town  of  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky.  Fragments  are 
somewhat  numerous,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  as  perfect  a 
state  of  preservation  as  the  one  figured. 

LOXON£MA  BEGULARIS.     Cot. 

(P.  VIII,  fig.  9,  natural  dee.) 

Elongated;  acutely  conical;  volutions  ten;  r^ularlyenlaiging;  con- 
vex; covered  with  fine  transverse  striae;  convex  in  the  direction  of  the 
spire;  sigmoidal  on  the  last  whorl;  suture  small,  slightly  impressed; 
body  whorl  about  one  half  the  whole  length;  colamoUa  lip  elongated, 
slightly  reflected;  outer  lip  thin;  mouth  about  twice  as  long  as  broad; 
spiral  angle  35^;  length  2.^^  ii^ches;  width  .^^  inch. 

It  most  nearly  resembles  L.  HaHiy  Norwood  and  Fatten y  Jour.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sd.  Juney  1855,  but  differs  in  being  larger,  less  acute,  and  more 
convex  on  the  volutions.  It  was  found  by  Sidney  S.  Lyon,  Topo- 
graphical Assistant,  and  is  converted  into  pyrites  of  a  bright  yellow 
oolor  and  metallic  lustre,  and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
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Pimiian  and  heaHiy.  Rare,  in  a  dark  bituminous  soft  stratum  of 
pyritiferous  carbonate  of  lime;  about  one  foot  above  the  black  shale 
forming  the  roof  of  the  Bonharbour  coal,  No.  11,  Daviess  county, 
Kentucky. 

CHIMNITZIA  PARVA.     Cox. 

(PI.  VIII,  fig.  3,  enlarged;  3a  natoral  lize.) 

Small;  acute;  volutions  about  six ;  very  ventricose;  marked  with 
strong  transverse  ribs,  slightly  curved  in  the  direction  of  the  spire, 
and  separated  by  a  deep  furrow  as  wide  as  the  ribs ;  body  whoii  occu- 
pies about  one  third  the  entire  length  of  the  shell;  columella  lip 
slightly  prolonged;  mouth  subcircular;  length  .^%  inch;  width 
.y|^  inch. 

Position  and  locaUtff.  Occurs  in  the  dark  bituminous,  pyritiferous, 
calcareous  stratum  over  the  shale  roof  of  Bonharbour  coal.  No.  11, 
Daviess  county,  Kentucky. 

PLEUROTOMARIA   BONHARBORENSIS.     Cox. 

(PI.  VIII»  fig.  4,  enlarged;  ia   natural  siie.) 

Small;  conical;  a  little  longer  than  wide;-  volutions  six;  acutely 
convex ;  marked  with  a  well  defined  concave  band ;  distinct  on  all  the 
whorls,  and  crossed  with  fine  strise;  convex  in  the  direction  of  the 
spire;  ten  to  twelve  spiral  lines  on  the  under  part  of  the  last  whorl, 
diminishing  to  two  or  three  on  the  preceding  whorls;  crossed  by  fine 
transverse  strise,  rather  strongly  curved  with  the  convexity  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mouth,  giving  a  beautiful  reticulation  on  the  under  part 
of  the  last  whorl,  and  ornamenting  the  preceding  whorls,  on  the  upper 
part,  with  two  to  three  spiral  rows  of  small  tubercles;  spiral  angle 
about  75^;  length  -iVir  ^^^i  width  .^V  i^^^* 

It  differs  fix)m  the  P.  OrayviUenm^  Norwood  and  Praitenj  Jour. 
Acad.  JVat.  Sci.j  June^  1855,  pi  ix.,  fig.  7,  by  its  ornaments,  and  in 
being  more  acute. 

Position  and  hcdlity.  Abundant,  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  Bon- 
harbour coal  No.  11,  Daviess  county,  Kentucky. 

ARCA  CARBONARIA.     Cox. 
(PI.  VII,  fig.  5,  natural  aixe.) 

Transversly  elongated;  beaks  not  devated;  anterior  extremity 
short;  obtusely  rounded;  tumid  at  the  umbo,  from  which  a  slight  ob- 
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iique  mesial  sinus  extends  to  the  base,  where  it  becomes  profound;  base 
emarginated;  hinge  area  straight,  almost  forming  a  right  angle  with 
tile  posterior  margin  which  is  nearly  straight;  slightly  sinuate  above; 
obtusely  rounded  below;  upper  posterior  part  obliquely  truncated; 
sur&ce  covered  with  concentric  lines  marking  stages  of  growth,  and 
fine  radiating  ribs,  numbering  on  the  disk  about  seven  in  one  and  a 
half  lines;  width  l-iVir  inches,  height  .-iVtt  ^^^h. 

Position  and  locaUty.  Rather  abundant  in  the  limestone  over  the 
main  coal  No.  11,  at  Providence,  Hopkins  county ;  also  in  a  limestone 
over  an  equivalent  coal  on  the  property  of  Edward  and  William  Hawes, 
near  Hawesville,  Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 

GERVILLIA>  LONGISPINA.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIII,  fig.  6»  left  TAl^e  natond  Bize.) 

Lunate;  hinge  area  straight;  posterior  ear  defined  by  a  deep  innus; 
hollowed  out  on  its  lateral  margin,  and  terminated  by  a  long  spine; 
beak  depressed,  pointed;  anterior  margin  and  base  together  form  a 
semicircle;  eliptically  pointed  at  the  posterior  extremity;  posterior 
border  slightly  concave,  from  which  rises  an  abrupt  ridge,  gradually 
declining  to  the  base  and  anterior  border;  anterior  ear  wanting;  sur- 
fiice  covered  with  fine  strise  and  strong  marks  of  growth ;  length  from 
beak  to  posterior  extremity  l-iVV  ii^ches,  height  .-1V7  inch.  This  re- 
markable species  has  no  analogy  with  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  A  portion  of  the  spine  has  been  restored  from  fi»gments 
found  in  the  rock. 

Position  and  heaUty.  Not  uncommon  in  the  limestone  which  over- 
lays the  main  coal  No.  11,  at  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. 

PLICATULA  STRIATO-COSTATA.     Cox. 

(Pi.  VIII,  fig.  7;  right  Tal^e  natural  size.) 

Triagonal;  inequilateral;  right  valve  moderately  convex;  firomnine 
to  ten  large  elevated  ribs  arise  irregularly  below  the  beak,  increasing  in 
size  to  the  circumferance,  separated  fix>m  one  another  by  deep  furrows, 
crossed  about  one-third  the  length  above  the  base  by  an  irregular  con- 
centric groove,  below  which,  on  the  anterior  side,  the  ribs  are  slightly 
bent  forward,  giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken ;  above  this 
are  two  other  rather  indistinct  bands;  surface  and  ribs  covered  with 
fine  irregular  thread-like  striae,  increasing  by  intercalation,  rising  fix)m 
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each  side,  and  terminate  on  the  sammit  of  the  ribs,  numbering,  at 
thiee  lines  from  the  beak,  sixteen  in  the  space  of  two  lines;  base  se» 
micircular,  crenulated;  height  l.^V^^^^^^  width  l-i%ir  inches, 

Position  and  locality.  From  the  limestone  over  the  main  Provi- 
dence coal,  No.  11,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. 

MYALINA  PERNAFOBMIS.     Cox. 

(Fl.  VIII,  fig.  8;  right  Tftlre  natural  lize.) 

Sub-quadmte;  inequilateral;  beak  pointed,  projecting  beyond,  and 
moderately  curved  over  the  cardinal  border;  cardinal  border  nearly 
straight;  anterior  margin  and  base  rounded;  posterior  margin  straight; 
near  which  a  prominent  ridge  gradually  slopes  to  the  front  and  base ; 
sur&ce  covered  with  strong  concentric,  somewhat  fimbriating  lines  of 
growth;  length  l^iV?  inches;  width  .^\  inch. 

Position  and  locality.  Common  in  the  limestone  over  the  main  coal 
No.  11,  at  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. 

PLEUROTOMABIA  DEPBESSA.     C<Nr. 

(PI.  VIII,  fig.  19, 10a;  natural  lise.) 

Small;  lenticular;  depressed;  about  five  volutions  scarcely  eleva- 
ted; nearly  flat  above;  defined  by  a  row  of  acutely  pointed  tuber- 
cles, not  so  wide  as  the  intervening  notch;  last  whorl  obtusely  round- 
ed below,  bqa^dered  by  a  sharp  edge,  which  has  a  narrow  depressed 
band  above,  only  visible  when  the  implanted  tubercles  are  removed; 
ornamented  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  with  obsolete  lines  of  growth 
bent  backwards;  umbilicus  shallow;  mouth  notched;  columella  and 
outer  lip  rounded;  height  .^\  inch;  width  .^V  '^^^^i  Qyinl  angle 
180^ 

This  species  may  at  first  easily  be  mistaken  for  P.  sphceruUUa, 
Conrady  {P.  coromda  HaU;  Stansburtf^s  expedition  to  the  Oreai  Soli 
Lake^  l%b2^  page  ilSypL  4,^.  6,)  but  is  much  more  depressed,  and 
the  angle  of  the  last  whorl  more  acute.  The  tubercles  not  so  numer- 
ous^ and  less  elevated. 

Position  and  locality.  Common  in  the  shale  forming  the  roof  of 
No.  11  coal,  at  Bonharboiir,  Daviess  county,  and  Airdrie,  MuUenburg 
county,  Kentucky. 

72  . 
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rounded;  hinge  area  straight;  a  little  naiower  than  the  shell;  height 
r^V  0^  ft^  ^^^^y  mdtii  .^V  0^  ^^  ^^^^9  anterior  ear  .^-^  of  an  inoh  ; 
posterior  ear  -iVir^^  ^^  ^^^^' 

It  is  easily  distinguished  from  A.  papyraceOj  Saw.y  wit^  which  it  has 
been  confounded,  by  the  absence  of  a  notch  on  the  side,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  anterior  ear,  and  fix>m  the  A  subpapyraeea,  De  Ver.y 
with  which  it  is  more  nearly  related,  by  its  less  obliquity,  straight  an- 
terio-lateral  margin,  wrinkles  on  the  umbo,  and  simple  ribs. 

Position  and  locaJlity.  It  is  most  usually  found  converted  into  yel- 
low pyrites,  and  in  great  abundance  in  the  black  shale  forming  the  roof 
of  No.  9  coal,  at  the  Kentucky  Coal  Company's  and  Curiew  mines, 
Union  county,  Kentucky,  and  in  the  equivalent  beds  of  Gallatiii  ootm- 
ty,  Illinois. 

A  species,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  distingnish  from  this, 
occurs  also,  but  not  as  abundant,  in  coal  No.  11,  at  '^  Thompson's  vein^" 
at  Curlew  mines.  Union  county,  and  at  Bonharbour,  Daviess  comoty, 
Kentucky. 

AVICULA  A  COSTA.     Cox. 

(PI.  IX,  fig  3;  right  YtXit  Datural  Bize.) 

Small;  inequUateral ;  very  oblique;  sub-elliptical;  wings  termina- 
ting in  small  acute  angles;  anterior  half  as  broad  as  the  shell;  pos- 
terior very  small;  surface  and  wings  covered  with  fine  concentric 
striae ;  no  ribs;  height  .-^^  of  an  inch;  width  .-^-^  of  an  inch  cardi- 
nal border  .i%%  of  ain  inch. 

Position  and  locality.  13iis  small  and  firagile  species  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  roof  shales  of  No.  9  ooal,  in  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  and  equivalent  beds,  Gallatin  oounty,  Illinois,  and  appears 
t6  be  characteristic  of  tins  vein,  not  having  ^  et  been  found  in  any 
other  poaitioa. 

NAUTILUS  DECOBATUS.     Cox. 

(f\.  nC,  fig.  4,  profile  naiorftl  liie;  fig.  4  •,  portion  of  the  lanie  ihowiDg,  nptwti  and  npkundt; 

fig.  4ht  outline  of  the  leptu. 

Discoidal;  whorls  two  and  a  half,  not  embracing,  increasing  in  width 
in  th^  piopottion  of  .-^Vr  ^  -tt^  ^^^^  vath\  obtusely  rounded  on^thA 
periphery;  sides  slightiy  convex;  deeply  plicated,  forming  elevated 
ridges,  one  to  eaeh  septa,  and  curved  in  tiie  same  ditectim;  a  depres- 
mm  ill  ttiwr  d^MM  ptadiities  tiro  wtm  of  siMB  tali^rtl^  wm  pmnj.* 
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greatesfc  depfch  at  the  umbo;  beak  small,  acute,  elevated  above  and 
gradually  sloping,  with  a  slight  depression  to  the  sides ;  entering  valve 
remarkably  ventricose,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  receiving  valve  ; 
greatest  depth  at  the  disk ;  a  very  obscure  shallow  sinus  is  perceptible^ 
running  from  the  rostrum  to  the  disk,  where  it  is  lost  or  obliterated  by 
the  crushed  condition  of  the  base  of  the  sh^l;  surface  ornamented 
with  five  or  six  broken  spines,  two  lines  in  diameter  and  about  the 
otme  height,  and  several  scars  of  missing  spines ;  beak  very  tumid^ 
acutely  terminated,  slightly  incurved,  moderately  arched  on  the  car- 
dinal maigin;  sides  obtusely  rounded,  broad  and  distinctly  marked 
by  rugose  fimbriating  lines  of  increment;  width  l.-nnr  inches;  length 
l*i^V  inches^  hinge  line  ItW  inches;  depth  of  receiving  valve 
•iVtt  i^^^  >  depth  of  entering  valve  .^V  i  width  of  cardinal  area  .^^V 
inch;  depth  .-^^  inch. 

Though  several  authors  have  suggested  the  appearance  of  scars  left 
by  spines,  on  some  species  of  orthis ;  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
specimen  of  the  genus  upon  which  they  have  actually  been  found 
attached. 

The  great  convexity  of  the  entering  valve,  the  obtuseness  of  both 
valves  at  their  lateral  border,  and  the  greater  prolongation  of  the  en- 
tering valve,  distinguishes  this  species  from  the  0.  rezupincdaj  (Mart, 
sp.,)  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related. 

Position  and  locdUty.  From  the  siliceous  micaceous  shale  forming 
the  roof  of  the  upper  coal,  No.  11,  at  Mr.  Hawes*  mine,  Hawesville^ 
Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 

A7ICULA  BECTA-LATSRARBA.     Cox. 

(PI.  IX,  fig.  2,  right  TftWa  ftatoral  site.) 

A  little  higher  than  broad;  inequilateral;  slightly  oblique;  covered 
with  numerous  radiating  ribs,  increasing  in  number  by  the  intercala* 
tion  of  new  ones,  occasionally  by  dichotomy;  nearly  as  high  as  broad; 
a  little  wider  than  the  space  which  separates  them  from  one  another; 
anterior  ear  extends  to  the  lateral  border,  with  which  it  nearly  forms  a 
right  angle ;  posterior  ear  a  little  shorter  than  tiie  anterior,  is  not  ter- 
minated by  an  angle,  but  by  a  rounded  and  well  defined  by  a  notch  at  its 
base;  umbo  slightly  tumid,  crossed  by  irregular  concentric  wrinkles; 
aur&ce  and  ears  covered  with  fine  stride,  and  fimbriating  lines  of  in* 
ccement; :  anterioc  side  xectalineal;  base  and  posterior  side  obtusely 
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Position  and  locality.  Characteristic  of  coal  No.  9,  and  fouiid  in 
great  abundance  in  the  black  shale  forming  its  roof,  at  the  Curlew  and 
Kentucky  Coal  Company's  mines,  Union  county ;  at  Lewisport,  Han- 
cock county,  Kentucky;  and  at  the  Saline  and  Shawneetown  Compa- 
ny's mines,  Gallatin  county,  Illinois. 

GONIATITES  NOLINENSIS.     Cox. 
(PI.  X,  fig.  1,  quarter  view  natural  sices  fig.  Itf,  outline  of  dorsal  septn  ;*  fig.  lb,  outline  of 

ventral  septn.) 

Discoidal ;  one  and  a  half  to  two  whorls,  increasing  in  the  piopor* 
tion  of  .^\  of  an  inch  to  l-iVir  i^^^hes;  periphery  very  convex;  sides 
obtusely  rounded;  umbilicus  large,  round,  vertically  walled;  dorsal 
lobe  and  sinus  dart  shaped,  first  lateral  lobe  elliptically  pointed^  a  little 
longer  and  broader  than  the  dorsal ;  lateral  sinus  angular,  acutely 
pointed,  about  twice  as  broad,  and  one-third  longer  than  the  dorsal; 
second  lateral  lobe  subovately  rounded ;  ventral  sinus  longer  and  more 
acute  than  the  corresponding  dorsal  lobe;  second  ventral  lobe  obtuse- 
ly rounded,  and  broader  than  the  lateral  sinus,  with  which  it  corres- 
ponds; mouth  moderately  ti^nsverse;  greatest  diameter  2.-^-^  inches; 
width  of  umbilicus  .-|Vir  o^  ^^  ^^^"^9  transverse  diameter  of  mouth 
l.-iV^  inches;  vertical  bight  l-iVo  inches. 

It  is  closely  related  to  G.  crenistria,  PhiU.^  but  differs  in  having  the 
last  chamber  less  transverse;  umbilicus  larger,  and  the  dorsal  lobe 
acutely  pointed;  not  bifid  as  in  the  O.  cremstria.  The  specimens 
found  are  not  well  enough  preserved  to  show  any  ornaments  that  may 
have  existed  on  the  shell,  they  are  all  converted  into  oxide  of  iron ;  and 
like  their  associates  iVI  ferratuSy  nob.  and  N.  canalictdatuSj  nob.  have 
been  used  at  Nolin  Furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Position  and  hcality.  Nolin  Iron  Works  Edmonson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, in  a  thin  stratum  of  ferruginous  fire-clay  with  fragments  of 
coal  closely  resembling  charcoal,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
oonglom^nate. 

NAUTILUS  FERRATUS.     Cox. 

(PI.  X,  fig  2,  lialf  natural  sise;  fig.  9a  section  natural  sise. 

Globose,  convoluted,  whorls  two,  embracing,  increasing  in  width  in 
the  proportion  of  lyW  inches  to  2.^^  inches,  regularly  rounded  on 

•Explanation  of  the  n«^nienciature.    Fig.  U,  the'  arrow  is  In  the  dorsal  lobe,  and  points 
to  the  mouth  in  the  direction  of  increase;  d,  dorsal  lobe;  tf,  t,  dorsal  sinus;  l\  first  lateral 
lobe;  1%  t'l  first  lateral  sinus;  i*,  second  lateral  lobe.    Fig.  16, «,  «•  Tentral  siniui  9«  Vf  fini 
ventral  lobei  «•  «*•  seoond  ventral  slnusi  a.  Vf  second  Tentral  lobe. 
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the  periphery  and  sides ;  septu  obtusely  curved  backwards  on  the  sides, 
rapidly  rising  forward  into  contcai  arches  on  the  middle  of  the  peri* 
phery,  about  three  lines  apart  in  the  middle  where  two  inches  wide; 
periphery  marked  in  casts  with  an  obsolete  band  about  one  line  in 
width ;  last  chamber  large,  about  as  deep  as  wide;  mouth  subreniform ; 
umbilicus  moderately  large,  profound,  nearly  vertically  walled,  slight- 
ly enlarged  on  the  last  whorl.  Diameter  3.-^V  inches;  transverse 
diameter  of  mouth  about  2.^^^^  inches;  vertical  height  l.-nrV  inches; 
width  of  umbilicus  1V7  of  an  inch. 

It  is  readily  distinguished  from  N.  ffiobatus,  Sow.,  and  H.  hUcbatuSy 
8aw.y  with  which  it  is  related ;  by  the  size  and  shape  of  its  septu^  and 
the  less  rapid  increase  of  its  whorls.  The  specimen  under  description 
is  destitute  of  spiral  or  transverse  striae,  though  it  is  possible  they  may 
exist  when  found  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Position  and  hcality.  Found  in  great  abundance,  converted  into 
oxide  of  iron  and  mostly  imperfect ;  associated  with  G*  NoUnemisj  nob* 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  conglomerate,  in  a  stratum  of  ferru- 
ginous fire-clay  and  carbonaceous  matter;  Nolin  Iron  Works,  Edmon- 
son county,  Kentucky.  Being  an  excellent  ore  it  has  contributed 
laigely  for  the  manufacturing  of  iron. 

NAUTILUS  CANALICULATUS.     Cox. 
(PI.  X,  fig.  3»  natural  size;  fig.  3  a,  section  of  a  loiaUer  ipeoimen.) 

Discoidal,  whorls  two,  to  two  and  a  half,  increasing  in  width  in  the  pro- 
portion of  .yVV  ^  1m%7  inches;  obtusely  rounded  on  the  sides;  broad^ 
but  shallow  groove  on  the  periphery,  diminishing  in  depth  from  the 
mouth  backwards,  obsolete  on  the  first  whorl  when  exposed,  a  naiiow 
indistinct  band  extends  along  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  groove  in  well 
preserved  specimens ;  septu  about  two  lines  apart  iy  the  middle,  where 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  curved  backwards  on  the  sides  and 
periphery,  on  the  rounded  edges  of  the  groove  they  bend  semi-ellipti- 
cally  forward ;  umbilicus  lai^ge,  deep,  vertically  walled,  exposing  par- 
tially all  the  whorls ;  mouth  transversely  subovate ;  diameter  2.^^ 
inches;  vertical  height  of  the  mouth,  about  l.-nrV  inches;  transverse 
diameter  l.yV?  inches ;  width  of  umbilicus  .-^-^  of  an  inch. 

It  differs  from  the  N.  wlcattis,  PHI,  by  its  rounded  sides,  greater 
breadth  on  the  periphery,  smaller  and  more  vertically  walled  umbilicus* 

Position  and  loealiiy.    Abundant  in  the  same  bed  with  O.  Nolim^ 


sis  and  N.  ferraius.     NoUh  iron  works,  Edmondson  cosnty,  Ken- 
tucky. 

LINGULA  UMBONATA.     Cor. 

(PI-  X,  fi-g.  4i  eoMring  Tilve  cnUrgcd;  fig,  4  a,  natunl  siiA.) 

Subpentagonal,  longitundiDally  elongated,  very  tumid  at  the  nmbo ; 
beak  elevated,  pointed,  not  projecting  beyond  the  cardinal  border; 
greatest  width  about  one-third  the  length  below  the  beak;  sides  nearly 
parallel,  slightly  convex  and  narrowing  towards  the  front ;  front  very 
obtusely  rounded,  posterior  lateral  margins  rather  acutely  rounded, 
uniting  in  an  elliptical  point  at  the  beak;  slightly  flattened  along  the 
mesial  line,  commencing  from  a  point  near  the  beak,  and  gradually 
widening  to  the  front  margin,  a  little  pinched  in  near  the  umbo;  sur- 
face beautifully  marked  with  fine  concentric  striae  between  the  mora 
distinct  lines  of  growth ;  length  .-^\  of  an  inch ;  width  -^^  of  an 
inch. 

This  species  is  easily  recognized  in  well  preserved  specimens,  by 
its  prominent  umbo,  and  its  peculiar  longitudinally  flattened  mesial 
area.  It  attains  a  much  greater  size,  but  we  have  none  larger  sufB- 
ciently  perfect  to  figure. 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  No.  1,  B,  coal,  and  has  been  found  in 
beds  of  this  level,  by  Mr.  Lesquereux,  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Position  and  locality.  Very  abundant  in  the  black  slate  roof  of  No. 
1,  6,  coal,  at  Bell's  mines,  Crittenden  county  \  Casey's  mines,  Union 
county,  and  Hawesville  mines,  Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 
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Kentucky, 


Actlnocrinus  abnorrois, 

Adair,  Green,  Allen  and  Bourbon  counties,  geology,  <fec.,  &c., 
Agricultural  geolugy,  -        -         - 

Agriculture,  general  remarks  on 
Airdrie  furnace,  ore,  limestone,  slag  and  iron, 
Airdrie  sbaft,  Green  river,  section  at, 
Airdrie  shaft,  Muhlenburg  county. 
Alum  spring,  .... 

Anderson  county,  g«^olojy  of,      - 
Anderson  county  soils  and  sub  soils. 
Area  carbonaria,  .        .        - 

Ashes  of  coal,  color  of,      * 
Asteroerinus  capiialis, 
Asterocrinus  ?  coronanus, 
Avicula  acosta,  .        .        .        - 

Avicuta  recta  laterarla. 
Baker  ore  bank,  .        .        - 

Barren  Coal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania. and 
Barytes,  sulphate  of,  Estill  county,     - 
Barytes,  sulphate  of,  in  Garrard  county, 
Barytes,  sulphate,  Henry  county, 
Bath  county  coal,  ... 

Bath  county,  geology,  soils,  <kc.,  «kc., 
Bath  county,  mineral  waters, 
Be4rs  (Washington)  mineral  spring, 
Big^Lick,  Nelson  county,  section  at. 
Bituminous  shale  of  Jessamine  county. 
Bituminous  shale,  Muhlenburg  county, 
Black  band  iron  ore,  in  shale  over  coal  No.  12,  Airdrie  shaft 
Black  band  iron  ore,  Airdrie  furnace,  Muhlenburg  county. 
Black  slate  in  Cumberland  county. 
Blue  ash  lands  of  Nelson  county. 
Blue  hole,  Hart  county, 
Zlue  Licks,  (lower,)  battleground. 
Blue  Lick,  (lower,)  mineral  waters. 
Blue  limestone,  mineral  waters  of  the, 
Boone  county  soils  and  sub  soils, 
Boone's  creek,  FayeUe  county,  section  on, 
Bourbon  county,  geology  of,  soils,  die,  &c., 
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Boyle  county,  geology,  soils,^(kc.,  <fec.,  -        .         - 

Bracken  county,  geology, ^soils,  (fee,  (fee,  -         -         - 

Breatbitt  county  cannel  coal,  -         -         - 

Rreckinridge  county  soils,  .--.-. 

Bullitt  county,  soils,  sub-soils,  marls,  iron  ore,  and  limestone, 

B*«dett's  knob,  Garrard  county, 

Campbell  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,  .  -  -  , 
Campbellsville  sulphur  water,  Taylor  county,  .  -  - 
Cannel  coal  of  Breathitt  county, 
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Cannel  coalfin  Morgan  county. 


29,   156  to  169,  326  to  332 


Cannel  coal  to  be  sought  for  at  base  of  Western  Coal  Measures,     - 

Cardinia  ?   fragilis, 

Carroll  county  soils  and  sub- soil, 

Casey  county,  geology,  soils,  <fec., 

Caverns  in  limestone,  Fayette  county, 

Chaplin  creek.  Nelson  county,  ■ 

Chaetetes  lycoperdon,  analysis  of,         -----         ■ 

Chemical  geology,  

Chemical  report  of  geological  survey,  -         .         -         -         . 

Chimnitzia  parva,  ---.--.- 

Christian,  Todd,  Logan,  and  Simpson  counties,  geology,  (fee,  tfcc, 
Clarke  county,  geology,  soils,  growth.  &c.,  -         -         -         . 

Clay's  ferry,  Kentucky  river,  section  at,  .         -         .         . 

Clays  of  Hancock  county^  -.----. 

Cliffs  of  Kentucky  river,  railroad  bridge,  mouth  of  Dick's  river,    • 
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,  Airdrie,  Muhlenburg  county,  fossils  of, 
,  Arnold's  mine,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of, 
,  in  Bath  county,     -  .         _         .         - 

,  Battery  rock,  fossils  of,      - 
beds  of  Kentucky,  horizontal  exposition  of, 
,  Bell's  mine,  Crittenden  county,  fossils  of, 
,  below  the  lowest  conglomerate,  in  eastern  coal-field, 
,  bituminous,  Morgan  county, 
,  Bonh arbour,  Daviess  county,  fossils  of, 
,  Breckinridge,  fossils  of,  .         -         - 

,  Casey's  mines,  fossils  of,  -         -         - 

,  Curlew  mines.  Union  county,  fossils  of, 
,  cannel,  Breathitt  county,  ,         -         . 

,  cannel,  Daviess  county,  .         -         - 

,  cannel,  Morgan  county,  -         29,  166,  157,  168,  169,  326  to  332 

,  in  Estill  county,  140 

,  on  the  equivalent  of  the  main  Pittsburg  bed,  in  Kentucky,    -         -  16 

-field,  eastern,  2^ 

-fields  of  Kentucky,  western,  palaeontological  characters  of,     -        622,  626 
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Coal-field,  western  boundary  of  the  eastern,  in  Greenup  county,    - 
Coal,  in  Hart  county,  ...---- 

Coal,  Hartford,  Ohio  county,  fossils  of,        -         -         -         -         - 

Coal,  Hawesville,  fossils  of,  ..---- 

Coal,  Henderson  shaft,  fossils  of,         -----         - 

Coal,  Jackfield's,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of,         -         -         -         - 

Coal,  Lewisport,  Hancock  county,  fossils  of,  -         -         -         . 

Coal,  *'  Little  Vein,"  of  Union  county,  .... 

Coal,  Llewellyn  mine.  Union  county,  fossils  of,     - 

Coal,  Lofland's, 

Coal,  lower,  Lesley's  description  of  in  Pennsylvania,     -         -         . 
Coal  Measures,  barren,  ,------ 

Coal  Measures,  connected  section  of  upper  and  lower,  in  Kentucky, 

Coal  Measures,  fossil  flora,  

Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky,  general  remarks  on,  .        -         - 

Coal,  M'Cormick's, 

Coal,  M'Nairy,  Muhlenburg  county,  fossils  of,     -         -         -         643, 
Coal,  Miller's,  Muhlenburg  county,  fossils  of,      - 
Coal,  Mulford's  mines,  Union  county,  fossils  of,  -         -         . 

Coal,  No.  1,  in  Union,  Hopkins,  Christian,  Muhlenburg  and  Butler, 
Coals,  No.  1  to  No.  12,  fossils  of,  ....      527  to 

Coal,  No.  1  B,  fossil  shells  of,  ....-- 

Coal,  No.  2,  individual  layers  in  the  place  of,  in  Union  county, 

Coal,  No.  3,  or  Ice-house  coal, 

Coals,  Nos.  6,  6,  4,  and  3,     - 

Coal,  No.  9,  in  Union,  Henderson,  Hopkins,  and  Butler, 

Coal,  No.  9,  fossil  shells  of,  

Coal,  No.  1 1 ,  fossil  shells  of,  ----,. 

Coal,  No.  12,  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlenburg, 

Goal,  Old  Distillery,  fossils  of, 

Coal,  Peaks  of  Otter,  fossils  of, 

Coal,  Pigeon  run,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of,        -         -         -         - 

Coal,  Pomeroy,  position  of, 

Coal,  in  Powell  county, -         -         • 

Coal,  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of,  -  -  -  - 
Coal>  in  Rockcastle  county,  .--....* 
Coal,  theory  of  its  formation,  .-.--. 

Coal,  Thompson's  mine.  Union  county,  fossils  of,  •         -        . 

Coal,  Union  mines,  Crittenden  couttty,  fossils  of,  -         .         - 

Coal,  value  of,  - 

Codastur  alternatus,  --»--•.- 
Copper  ore,  from  Bath  county  ?  --.-.. 
Copper  ore,  Eslill  county,  ...---. 
Collage  Eumace,  Estill  county, 
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Creel'p,  Mrs.,  sulphur  spring,  Marion  coantjr, 

Cndfr*s  bill,  Russell  coumy,  section  on, 

Crittenden  county  sub-soil,      -  -        •• 

Crocus  creek  ^ah  borings,  and  petroleum,    - 

Cumberland  conniy,  geology,  <fec.,  ^e., 

Daviess  county  coal,  -         .         .         • 

Daviess  county  soils  and  sub-soil, 

Devonian  black  slate.  .... 

Dick's  river,  sections  at,     - 

Dismal  swamp,  approximate  cross  section  of, 

Dulaiocrinus  lacus,  .... 

Drcwnon's  springs,  -         .         .         - 

D  rummond's  lake  of  Dismal  swamp. 

Eastern  coal  field,  .... 

Eminence,  Henry  county  Chalybeate  sprmnf, 

EfiSorescence  from  a  corn  field,  Hopkins  county, 

Esculapian  springs,  .         -         .         - 

Estill  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  &c., 

Esiill  county,  iron  ore,  and  mineral  waters, 

Eslill  springs.  Sweet  Lick  knob, 

Explanation  of  plates  of  Cual  Measure  fossil  plants. 

Explanation  of  plates  of  Coal  Measures  mollusca, 

ExplHuation  of  plates  of  crinoidia, 

Fayette  county,  jgeology,  forest  growth,  soils  of,  Ac,  &c., 

Fayette  county,  magnfsian  limestune  and  fossil  chcetetes,  itc 

Fire-clay  of  Coal  Measures,        ----- 

Fish,  remains  of  in  sh<tles  of  coals  Nos.  7,  9  and  12,     - 

Flat  lick,  Lincoln  county, 

Fleming  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac,  Ac,    -        -        - 
Forest  growths  characterising  geolologicai  formations. 
Forest  growth,  Garrard  county,  .         .         .         - 

Forest  growth,  Mercer  couniy,  .        •        .        . 

Forest  growth,  Washington  county,  -  .  •  - 
Forest  growth,  Woodford  county,  .... 
Fossil  fish,  in  coals  Nos.  7,  9,  and  I,  black  band  rein, 
Fossil  trees  in  sandstone  of  Coal  Measures, 
Franklin  county  soils,  dec,  and  lead  and  lead  ores,  Ac, 
Franklin  county,  stratigrapliical  gv^ology,  Jtc,  -  • 
Freestone  knob,  near  Roci&ville  and  Loughery'a  quarry. 
Freestone,  in  Powell  coaiiiy,  •  .  •  .  . 
Freestone,  in  Kowan  county,  •  •  •  •  • 
Gallatin  county,  soil  and  sub  soil,  •  •  •  • 
Garrard  county,  geology,  soils,  dio.,  dso.,  ^  «  • 
QertiUift  kngispiiMii  •        •        •       •        •        • 
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Qoniatttes  NoHnenris,        -        •        .        • 

Ouose  creek  knobs,  Ciisey  county,  sectinn. 

Grant  couniy.  soils,  sub  soiU,  and  sandstones, 

Graphiocrinus,  Mbrachialts, 

GrHpe  juice,  Catawba,  spi^cific  gravity  of,    • 

Greenup  county,  geology  and  topography  of, 

Greenup  couniy,  iron  ores,  ... 

Grigsby's  (R.  B.)  white  sulphur  spring.  Nelson  county. 

Grimes'  quarry,  magnesian  limestone,  Fayette  county, 

Hancock  county,  soils,  sub  soil,  clays,  and  iron  ore, 

Hancock  couniy,  topography  Hud  geology, 

Hurdin  county,  soils  and  sub  soil, 

Hardinsvilltf  mineral  spring,  Shelby  county. 

Harmony,  Owen  county,  mineral  spring, 

Harrison  county,  soils  and  sub-soil, 

Harrodsburg  mineral  springs. 

Hart  county,  geology,  Ac,  &c., 

Henderson  county,  tobacco  soil, 

Henry  countr,  geology,  soils,  Ac,  Ac, 

Hopkins  county,  iron  ores,  efflorescence,  &c., 

Howard's  creek,  Kentucky  river,  section  at. 

Human  skeletons,  &c.,  at  Augusta, 

Hydraulic  limestone.  Christian  county. 

Hydraulic  limestone,  Estill  county. 

Hydraulic  limestones,  Garrard  county. 

Hydraulic  limestone,  Marion  county. 

Hydraulic  limestone,  Nelson  county. 

Ice  house  coal,  or  coal  No.  3,  suited  for  manufacture  of 

Inflammable  gas,  Franklin  county. 

Iron,  from  Airdrie  furnace,  Muhlenburg  county. 

Iron,  from  Nelson  furnace,  Nelson  county, 

Iron  ore,  Bath  county. 

Iron  ore,  Boyle  county. 

Iron  ores  used  at  Buflfalo  furnace. 

Iron  ore,  limonite,  of  Bullitt  county,    • 

Iron  ore  in  Eastern  coal-field»    • 

Iron  ore.  Esii'l  county,       .        •        • 

Iron  ore.  Flat  lick,  Lincoln  county, 

Iron  ore»  limonite,  Franklin  county,    ^ 

Iron  ores,  Greenup  county, 

Iron  ore,  Green  and  Taylor  counties. 

Iron  ore,  Hancock  county. 

Iron  orea,  dsc,  of  Hopkins  county, 

Jioa  on,  MorgftA  ocxmtj,  *>'      <» 
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Iron  ores,  of  Nelson  county, -   96>  98,  341,  342 

Iron  ore,  in  Powell  county, 136 

Iron  ore,  in  Rockcastle  county,  -         -         -        -         -         -         -         155 

Iron  ore,  in  Rowan  county,  ..-.--         129,  380 

Iron  ore,  Russell  county, 149 

Iron  stone  beds,  period  of  formation  of, 426 

Irvine  sulphur  spring,  56 

Janes*  mineral  spring,  Washington  county,  -         -         -         -         -    61,  86 

Jeflferson  county,  soil  and  sub-soil, 300 

Jessamine  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  <fec.,  .         -         -         -  73,  302 

Kenton  county,  soils  and  sub  soil,         --.--.-         307 

Kentucky  river,  bUiffs  of, 29,  104 

Kentucky  river,  marble  rock,      -----  69,  73,  76,  76,  79 

Knobs,  Casey  county, 147 

Knob  lick,  Estill  county,    -- --139 

Knobs  of  Lewis  county,  section  of,       -         -         -         -         -         •         -         120 

Knobs,  in  Madison  county, 141 

Knobs,  in  Marion  county, 101 

Knobs,  N.  E.  corner  of  Taylor  county,        -         -         -         -         -        -         166 

Knobstone,  449 

Larue  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,  -         -         -         -         -         -         163,  310 

Larue  and  Taylor  counties,  geology,  (fee,  &c., 163 

Lead  ore  of  Franklin  county,  -  61 

Lead  ore,  in  Garrard  county,  .^-.-•-  81 

Lead  ore,  Henry  county,  .---.--.         J03 

Lead  and  line  ore,  in  Monroe  county, -         164 

Lead  ore  vein,  in  Woodford  county, -.  65 

Lewis  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  &c.,        ■» 119 

Lime,  use  of  as  manure,     ---------201 

Limestones  from  Bourbon  county,        ----..-  64 

Limestones  of  the  Coal  Measures,       -         -        -         -        -         -         -         619 

Limest(»nes  of  Fayette  county,  67,  269 

Limestone,  magnesian,  Harris'  quarry,  Fayette  county,         ...         259 
Limestones  of  Mercer  county,  -         -         -         -         -         -  £0,  82 

Limestone,  in  Rowan  county,      -.----.-         129 

Limestones  of  Shelby  county,  102,   103 

Limestones  of  Spencer  county,  -         -         -         -  .      -         -         101,  102 

Limestone  of  the  western  coalfields, 619 

Limestones,  Woodford  county, 66,  409 

Lincoln  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  (fee,      -         -         -         -         -         -         142 

Lingula  umbonata,  576 

Little  Vein  coal,  of  Union  county, 14 

Linsey's  mineral  spring.  Christian  county, 67 

Lofiand'a  coal, 16 
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Loxonema  reguelaris,         - 666 

Macrocheilus  gracilis, ..--         570 

Madison  county,  geology,  soils.  <fec..  <fec., 141 

Magnesium,  chloride  of,  in  water  in  Nicholas  county,    -         -         -         -         106 
Magnesium,  chloride  of,  probable  cause  of  milk  sickness,      -         -  36,  54 

Magnesian  limestone,  at  Bardstown,  (fee,     -      .  -         -  93,  94,  95,  96,  97 

Magnesian  limestone,  in  Bath  county, -         130 

Magnesian  limestone,  Clarke  county,  ----.--  10 

Magnesian  limestone,  Estill  county,  138,   140 

Magnesian  limestones,  of  Fayette  county,     ------  69 

Magnesian  limestone   in  Lewis,  Fleming,   Bath,   Rowan,  Montgomery, 

Estill  and  Madison  counties,  -         -         -         -         -         -         118 

Magnesian  limestone,  in  Lewis  and  Fleming  counties,  119,   124,  126,  127 

Magnesian  limestone,  Marion  county,  -         -         -         -         -         -         101 

Magnesian  limestone,  in  Montgomery  county,       -         -         -         -        -         134 

Magnesian  limestones  of  Spencer  county,  -        -         -         -        -         102 

Magnesian  limestone,  Woodford  county,  409 

Mammoth  bones,  <fec.,  at  Eminence,  Henry  county,      -         -         -         -         103 
Mammoth  well.  Nelson  county,  .--,--.  52 

Marble,  comparison  of  the  Italian  with  Grimes'  and  Harris'  limestones,  260 

Marls,  soils  and  limestone  of  Bullitt  county,         .         -         -         .         -         227 

Marly  shales  and  marls.  Nelson  county, 99,3  58 

Marl,  soils,  <fec.,  Shelby  county, 384 

Marl,  of  Spencer  county, 394 

Marion  county,  geology,  soils,  <fec.,  <fec., 99,  313 

Mason  county,  geology,  soils,  <fec.,  <fec., 107 

MeadeJJcounty,  soils,  -  - 316 

Mercer  county,  geology,  soils,  (fee,  <&t;., 79,  319 

McCormick's  coal,       -  -  -".---.-  gg 

Milk  sickness,  in  region  of  silicious  mudstones, 36,  64 

Milk  sick  region  mudstone,      - 272,  360,  375 

Mineral  waters,  Olympian,  Bath  county, 208 

Mineral  waters,  Estill  springs, 245 

Mineral  water.  Lower  Blue  Lick.  Nicholas  county,  -  -  -  -  361 
Mineral  water,  Montmollin's  mill,  Fayette  county,  -  -  .  -  262 
Mineral  water,  poisonous  astringent,  Garrard  county,  -         -         -  77 

Mineral  springs  and  well  water,  analyses  of,     -  .         -         -         -  51 

Mineral  springs,  *'  alum,"       - 65 

Mineral  spring,  Campbellsville  sulphur,  Taylor  county,         ...  57 

Mineral  springs,  Drennon's, 63 

Mineral  spring,  Eminence  chalybeate,  Henry  county,    -         -    .     -         -  63 

Mineral  springs,  **  Esculapian,"  .--..-.  55 

Mineral  springs,  Estill,       - 66,  2^6 

Mineral  spiing,  Hardinsville,  Shelby  county, 52 

Mineral  sprinif.  at  Harmony,  Owen  county,  ...  -  64 
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Mineral  springs,  at  Harrodsbarg.        .        .        .        • 
Mineral  spring,  R.  B.  Grigsbj's  white  sulphur.    • 
Mineral  springs,  Irvine  sulphur,  .... 

Mineral  spring,  Jones',  Washington  county. 
Mineral  spring,  bed  of  Kettle  creek,  Cumberland  county. 
Mineral  spring.  Linsey's  Christian  county. 
Mineral  spring.  Mammoth  well.  Nelson  county. 
Mineral  spring,  Mrs.  Creel's  sulphur,  Marion  county,  - 

Mineral  springs,  Olympian, 

Mineral  spring,  Russell  sulphur,  .... 

Mineral  springs,  Sudduih's,  Bath  county,    -         -         - 
Mmeral  spring,  Washington  Bell's,  Nelson  county, 
Monroe  county,  geology,  soils,  dsc.,  dbc,     -        -         «. 
Montgomery  county,  geology,  soils,  dbc,  dbc, 
Morgan  county  coals,  iron  ores,  and  sandstones, 
Morgan  county,  geology,  <&c.,  &c.,     •        •        .        . 
Morgan  county  cannel  coal,         .... 


61 
52 
66 
51 
57 
57 

at 

67 

65 

66 

56 

52 

152 

133 

326 

156 

29,  166  to  169,  326  to  332 


Muhtenburg  county,  shale,  iron  ore,  Hmesione,  pig  iron,  dbc, 

Mulatto  soil,  of  Nelson  county,  .... 

Muldrough's  hill,  section  on,  Larue  county, 

Myalina  pernaformi«,         -        -        -        - 

Nautilus  canaliculatus,      •...•• 

Nautilus  decoratus,  .... 

Nautilus  ferrattts,  

Nelson  county,  geology,  soils,  d^c,  <fec.,       ... 

Nelson  county,  iron  ore,  limestone,  soils,  sub-soils,  marls,  <kc 

Nelson  county  mineral  springs,  .... 

Nelson  furnace.  Nelson  connty,  .... 

Nicholas  county,  geology,  soils,  &e.,  d^c, 

Nicholas  county,  sandstone,  limestone  and  mineral  water, 

Oldham  county,  soils  and  sub-soil, 

Olivanites  angularis,  ...... 

Olivanites  Verneuillii, 

Olympian  springs,  Bath  county,  .... 

Owen  county,  geology,  soils,  ^c,  ^c,        ... 
Owen  county,  soils,  sub-soil,  limestone  and  sandstone, 
Owingsville,  Bath  county,  section  near,        ... 

Orthis  resuspinoides, 

Palaeontological  characters  of  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky 
Palseontologieal  report  on  the  Coal  Measure  mollusca, 
Palseontological  report  of  Sidney  S.  Lyon, 
Palaeontological  report  of  fossil  flora  of  Coal  Measures, 
pASturage,  influence  of  on  the  soil,      .... 
Pecten  Provideosis, 


335 
94 
163 
669 
575 
672 
574 
87 

62,  311,  360 

52,  360 

96 

105,  360 
360 
368 
492 
487 

131,  208 
104 
373 
130 
570 

522,  526 
657 
465 
499 
200 
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Pendleton  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,  ...,•.        377 

Pentremites  obesus,  --^---••-469 

Petroleum,  Crocus  creek,  Cumberland  river,  -  ^  -  •  -  161 
Pine  knob,  Boyle  county*  -•*-...»-        145 

Pittsburg  coal  bed,  equivalent  of  in  Kentucky,     -        .        -        -        •  16 

Pleurotomaria  Bonharborensis, •        -        667 

Ple^rotomaria  depressa, 569 

PUoatula  striato—costata, -        -        668 

Pomeroy  coal,  position  of, 13 

Powell  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac,  dsc,       - 134 

Productus  muricatus,  -  -  •  -.•  -  -  --  573 
Public  well  at  Bloomfield,  Nelson  county,  analysis  of  water  of,  •  -  61,  92 
Puncheon  Camp  hill,  section  at,  Cumberland  county,  -        -        -        160 

'^B«d  Bud  lands'' of  Madison  county, -        141 

Bed  under-clay  of  Fayette  county,      ...---.  68 

Bichardson's  knob,  Garrard  county,    -        -        ^        -        -        -..  77 

Bochester  springs,  Boyle  county,  -  -  -  •  -  •  •  146 
Bockcastle  county,  gedogy  of,  A;o.,  --•>----  154 
Bock-house  knob,  Estill  county,  section  at»  ..-•.-        133 

Bock-house,  Budsell  county,       «.. I49 

Botation  of  crops, -199 

Bowan  county,  geology,  soils,  dbc,  Ac,  -  <*  -  -  •  129,  380 
Bowan  county,  iron  ores,  -        -        -        -,-        r        •        -        880 

Bussell  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  <fec.,  -  -  -  -  -  •  148 
Bussell  sulphur  spring,      ---..-•-.«  56 

Salt  river,  Boiling  fork,  section  near,  ...«.«  99 

Salt  water,  Casey  county, •        •        -        -         147 

Salt  borings,  Cfocus  oredL,  OumberlaQd  liver,      •        •        •i'       ..        .        151 
Salt  water,  in  Morgan  county,     --•--«        -•159 
Salt  water,  in  Powell  county,      »•        -        -        •-        *        •        •        136 
Salt  water,  in  Bussell  county,    -        •        •        *        *        •*        .        149 
Sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures,      -        -        -        ^        *        •        -        620 
Sandstone,  (mudstone  from  milk  sidJL  region,)  Grant  (MQaty,  -        -        272 

Sandstone,  Morgan  county,        -        -        •        •        -s        •        -        336 
Sandstone,  mudstone,  of  Owen  county,       .......        375 

Sandstones,  mudstones>  Nicholas  county,  -  -  •  -  ^  .  300 
School  field's  cannel  ooa^  Morgan  county,  •  •  •  «  •  166^159 
Scott  county,  geology,  soils  and  sub-soil,     •        -        •        »        •  61^381 

Section  on  Alcorn  creek,  -•--•««        .44$'* 

Section  at  Airdrie  shaft,  Qreen  river,  -        .        ..        ^        .        •  24 

Section  on  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river,    •-.««»^  86 

Section  at  the "  Big  Lick,"  Nelson  county,  .        ^        «        •        .  97 

Section  on  Boone's  creek,  -        •        -        -        ..        «..-  68 

Section  near  Bradfordsville,  Salt  river,  Marion  county,         •        •        .  99 

Sections  at  Buffalo  and  Bacoooa  fumaoea,  dlra.,  Graenup  coimty,    •       -       441 
74 
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Mineral  springs,  at  Harrodsbarg.         .        .        .        • 
Mineral  spring,  R.  B.  Grigsby's  white  sulphur,    • 
Mineral  springs,  Irvine  sulphur,  -         -        -        - 

Mineral  spring,  Jones',  Washington  county. 
Mineral  spring,  bed  of  Kettle  creek,  Cumberland  county. 
Mineral  spring.  Linsey's  Christian  county. 
Mineral  spring,  Mammoth  well,  Nel«oa  county. 
Mineral  spring,  Mrs.  Creel's  sulphur,  Marion  county,  - 
Mineral  springs,  Olympian,         -         _         .        .         . 
Mineral  spring,  Russell  sulphur,  .... 

Mineral  springs,  Saddulh's,  Bath  county,    ... 
Mmeral  spring,  Washington  Bell's,  Nelson  county, 
Monroe  county,  geology,  soils,  dsc.,  &c.,     -        -         • 
Montgomery  county,  geology,  soils,  dbc,  dbc, 
Morgan  county  coals,  iron  ores,  and  sandstones, 
Morgan  county,  geology,  <&c.,  &c.,     •        •        •        . 
Morgan  county  cannel  coal,         .... 
Muhlenburg  county,  shale,  iron  ore,  limetione,  pig  iron,  d^c. 
Mulatto  soil,  of  Nelson  county,  ... 

Muld rough's  hill,  section  on,  Larue  county, 
Myalina  pernaformis,         -         -        .    -    • 
Nautilus  canaliculatus,      ..... 
Nautilus  decoratus,  •  .      • 

Nautilus  ferratus,  

Nelson  county,  geology,  soils,  ^c,  <fec., 

Nelson  county,  iron  ore,  limestone,  soils,  sub-soils,  marls,  <kc 

Nelson  county  mineral  springs,  .... 

Nelson  furnace.  Nelson  connty,  .... 

Nicholas  county,  geology,  soils,  d^c,  dbc, 

Nicholas  county,  sandstone,  limestone  and  mineral  water, 

O^ham  county,  soil«  and  sub-soil, 

Olivanites  angularis,  ...... 

Oltvanites  Vemeuillii, 

Olympian  springs,  Bath  county,  .... 

Owen  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  dbc,        ... 
Owen  county,  soils,  sub-soil,  limestone  and  sandstone, 
Owingsville,  Bath  county,  section  near,        ... 

Orthis  resuspinoides, 

Palaeontological  characters  of  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky 
Palseontological  report  on  the  Coal  Measure  mollusca, 
Palseontological  report  of  Sidney  8.  Lyon, 
Palseontological  report  of  fossil  flora  of  Coal  Measures, 
pASturage,  influence  of  on  the  soil,      ... 
Pecten  Provideosis, 
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Shales,  or  roof  slates,  of  coal, 515 

Shelby  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac.  Ac, 102,  384 

Shell  earth  of  Nelson  coanty,  -  -  -  ;.  "  -  "  -  dl,  9ft,  364 
"  Sick  Spots,"  Franklin  county,  ,  -  -  *  -  •  -  -  60,  248 
Sificeoas  mudstone,  Fayette  coanty,     .-••.--         .68 

Silicious  mudstone  in  Nicholas  county, 105 

Silicious  mudstone  in  Owen  county, 104 

Silicious  mudstone  in  Washington  coanty, 83 

Silurian  rock,  upper  and  lower,  boundary  of,  in  Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath, 

Rowan,  Montgomery,  Estill  and  Madison  counties,   •        -        -         117 
Slag  from  Airdrie  furnace,  Muhlenburg  county,  ....        338 

Slag.  Iron  furnace,  iroife  Nelson  furnace,  Nelson  county,  ...  343 
Soil  in  Adair,  Green,  Allen  and  Barren  counties,  -        -        -         160,  161 

Soil  analysis, -----177 

Soils  and  sub-soils  from  Anderson  county,   -        •        .        •        .  6t,  203 

Soils  of  Bath  county, 131,  133 

Soils,  Ac,  of  blue  limestone,  or  Lower  ISlnrian  formation^    -        -     31,  45,  36 

Soils  and  sub-soils  of  Boone  county, .210 

Soils,  sub-soils,  under-clays  and  limestones,  of  Bourbon  county,    -  62,  213 

Soils  of  Boyle  county,        -        -        -'• 144,  224 

Soils  of  Bracken  county, 109,  1 15 

Soils  of  Breckinridge  county, 225 

Soils,  sub-soils,  marls  and  Iftnestone.  of  Bullitt  county,  ...        227 

S<m1s  and  sub-soil  of  Campbell  county, *        234 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Carroll  county, 237 

Soil,  Casey  county, 147 

Soils  of  Christian,  Todd,  Logan  and  Simpson  counties,  •        -        166,  167 

Soils  from  Clarke  county,  ........  ^^ 

Soils  from  Coal  Measures,  ........   34^  33 

S(m1  (sub-soil)  of  Crittenden  county,  -•--...        4^40 

Soils  and  sub-soil,  Daviess  county, .        241 

Soils  from  Denovian  formation, 33,  42 

Soil,  Estill  county,  -•.        139 

Soils  of  Fleming  county,  -128 

Soils  of  Franklin  county,  general  remarks  on,      -        •        *        •        .  59 

Soils,  sub-soils,  under-clays,  limestones  and  marls,  of  Franklin  county,        246 

Soil  and  sub-soil  of  Gallatin  county, 263 

Soils  and  sub-spils  of  Garrard  county,  -  ...  77^  73^  265 

Soils,  sub-soils  and  sandstones  from  Grant  county,       •        .        •        .        272 
Soils,  sub-soils,  clays  and  iron  ore  of  Hancock  county,  ...        278 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Hardin  county,  --•...        284 

Soils  and  sab-soil  of  Harrison  county,         ......        23g 

Soil,  Henderson  county  tobacco,  .•«....  ^^ 

8oi|s  apd  sub-spil  of  Henry  cpunty,    -        -..        .        .        ,        193    292 
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Soil  and  sub-soil,  Jefferson  county, 300 

Soils,  sub-soil,  limestone  and  shale,  of  Jessamine  connty,       -         -  72i  302 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Kenton  county, -         307 

Soil  ovejf  Kentucky  marble,  .....--  32 

Soils  of  Kentucky,  g«neraj  remarks  on, 31 

Soils  from  knob  freestone,  ..-....-  33 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Larue  county, 3'0 

Soil  of  Lewis  county; -         123,  1*4,  126 

Soils  of  Madison  covinty, 141,   142 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Marion  county,    ...         -         -         100,  101.  313 

Soils  of  Mason  county, 107,109 

Soils  of  Meade  county, 316 

Soils,  sub-soila,  under-claya  and  limestone  of  Mercer  county,  -    81,  82,  319 

Soils  of  Montgomery  county,      -.-----         133,    134 
Soils,  sub-soils,  mnrls,&e.,  in  Nelson  county,  87,   B8,  89,  90,  91,  9S,  344 

Soils  in  Nicholas  county,  105,   106 

Soils  from  old  field  and  virgin  soils  compared, 35 

Soil  and  sub-aoii  of  Oldham  county, 368 

Soils,  sub-soil,  limestone  and  sandstone  of  Owen  county,      -         -         104,  373 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Pendleton  ciunty, 377 

Sois  from  Quaternary  formation, 34,  37 

Soil  of  Russell  county,        -         • 148 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Scott  county,        -         - 381 

Soils,  sub-soil  and  marl  of  Shelby  county, 102,  384 

Soil  from  silicious  sandstones  of  Lower  Silurian  formation,     -         -         -    33,  36 

Soils  from  sub- carboniferous  rocks, 33,  39 

Soils,  aub-soil  and  marl,  of  Spencer  counly,         -         -         .         .         102,  394 
Soils,   tables  of  composition  of.  arranged    according  to  the  geological 

formation, -         .         .         .  36 

Smis  of  Taylor  county, 396 

Soils  in  Taylor  and  Larue  counties, 164 

Soils  and  sub-soU  of  Trimble  county,  ,.--..         S97 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Union  county,  400 

Soil  from  Upper  Silurian  formation, 33,  43 

Soils  and  sub-soils,  ip.,  in  Washington  county,    -         -        83,  84,  85,  86,  403 

Splenimya  soleniforepis, 673 

fipencer  counly,  geology,  soils, -tc,  &c., 101,394 

Steam  furnace  coal  and  ore, 456 

Strutigraphical  geology, 60 

Sub-carboniferous  rocks,  in  Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath,  Rowan,  Montgome- 
ry, Estill  and  Madison  counties,         -         -         ■         -         -         ■         117 
Sub-soils  and  under-chtjfs,  general  remarks  on,     -         -         -          -         -  3S 

Sub-Boiling  injurious,  on  Chaplin  creek.  Nelson  county,          -         -  87,  88 

Substratum,  influence  of  on  Ibf  soil,  199 
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Subterraneous  spring,  Garrard  county; 78 

Suddath  springs,  Bath  county,  .-.--.-  56 

Table  A,  soils,  dbc,  from  Quaternary  formation,  •        .        •        .  37 

Table  B,  soils,  <fec.,  from  Coal  Measures, 38 

Table  C,  soils,  <kc.,  from  sub-carboniferous  formation,  ...  39 

Table  D,  soils,  <fec.,  from  Devoi^ian  formation,     -        .        -        -        •  4% 

Table  E,  from  Upper  Silurian  formation,      .....*  43 

Table  F,  soils,  &c,  from  Lower  Silurian  formation,      -        •        .        .  45 

Table  1,  soils,  sub-soils,  marls,  <fec., 410 

Table  2,  limestones,  <fec.,  -        -        -        •        •        -        -        •  415 

Table  3,  (A)  iron  ores,  limonites,        -        -        -        -        -        -        •  416 

Table  3,  (B)  iron  ores,  carbonate  of  iron,  •        -        •        •        *        •  417 

Table  4;  coals,  ...  - 418 

Table  6,  sandstones  and  shales,  -        -        •        •        -        -        -  419 

Table  6,  iron  furnace  slags,        •••.••..  420 

Table  7,  pig  iron,  .--•  420 

Taylor  and  Larue  coundesi  geology,  Ac.  dbc,       -        •        -        •        -  163 
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